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The  work  having  been  hurried  through  the  press,  Authors  had  not  an  opportunity 
of  revising  their  proofs  so  that  a  fevf  printers'  errors  were  detected  after  publication. 
These  remarks  apply  also  to  the  '  Bi1)liogi-aphy '  which,  unfortunately,  had  not, 
as  is  stated,  Mr.  Barrett's  supervision. 

Postage  "  4^d  "  should  be  3d. 
Page  43,  line  14,  for  "or,"  read  of. 
„      44,  line  27,  for  "unite,"  read  write. 
,,      45,  line  34,  for  "  earl -hemp."  read  carl -hemp. 

Four  paragi-aphs  on  page  88,  from  "It  is  the  work  of  an  untrained  an  un- 
skilled hand,"  to  "  same  condemnation,"  apply  to  the  "  Kerry  Miniature," 
andl .should   follow  the 'first  paragraph  on  page  91,  after  the  words  "a 
moments  investigation." 
96,  line  16,  for  "attempt,"  read  attempts. 

96,  line  18,  add  "period,"  after  position. 

97,  line  8,  for  "masic,"  read  music. 

97,  line  7,  after  quoted  stanza,  for  "couned,"  read  conned. 
97,  line  13,  for  "  enobled,"  read  ennobled. 

97,  Last  paragraph,  line  2,  "period"  instead  of  comma,  after  Scott. 

98,  Second  paragraph,  line  4,  from  foot  of  page,  "  period  "  instead  of  comma, 
after  style,  and  "comma"  instead  of  period,  after  says. 

99,  Second  paragraph,  line  13,  "period"  instead  of  comma,  after  1847. 
99,      „        „        ,,  poetical  quotation  for  "sol,"  read  sel. 
99,      „        ,,        ,,  line  6,  from  foot  of  page,  for  "  thae,"  read  those. 

100,  line  11,  "period"  instead  of  comma,  after  harmonies. 
100,  line  9,  from  end,  for  "  writing,"  read  wedding, 
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EDITORIAL  PREFACE, 


In  issuing  the  first  number  of  The  Annual  Burns 
Chronicle  and  Club  Directory,  the  Editor  takes  the 
opportunity  of  addressing  a  few  words  to  the  reader. 

As  stated  in  the  circular,  the  Chronicle  was  instituted  on 
the  4th  of  September,  1891,  so  that  we  had  hardly  three  months 
to  prepare  the  Directory.  This  explanation,  it  is  hoped,  will 
account  for  the  incompleteness  of  that  part  of  the  volume,  as 
the  Clubs  located  in  the  Colonies  had  not  time  to  send  in  the 
necessary  information  ;  and  some  of  the  home  Clubs  have  been 
most  unaccountably  reticent  in  the  matter. 

Most  of  the  Clubs,  however,  returned  the  forms  properly 
filled  up,  accompanied,  in  many  cases,  by  letters  commending 
the  proposal,  and  handsomely  subscribing  for  the  Chronicle. 
To  the  Secretaries  of  these  Clubs,  and  numerous  individual 
admirers  of  the  poet,  the  Editor  tenders  his  best  thanks,  and 
trusts  that,  with  a  year  to  prepare  the  second  number,  and 
more  available  space  for  the  valuable  contributions  promised, 
and  an  extension  of  the  Directory,  the  Chronicle  will  meet 
with  a  corresponding  increase  of  patronage  and  substantial 
support  from  all  Burns  Clubs  and  Scottish  Societies. 

Regarding  next  year's  issue  :  besides  narrating  the  Burnsiana 
events  of  the  year,  and  bringing  the  Directory  up  to  date,  the 
Chronicle  will  contain  important  articles  on  Burns  Clubs, 
Portraits,  Monuments,  Bibliography,  Notes  on  the  Poet's 
Family,  and  many  other  interesting  contributions  fromBurnessian 
scholars  of  prominence  and  recognized  abihty. 

A  list  of  contributors  is  given  elsewhere.  While  the  Editor 
is  determined  to  spare  neither  labour  nor  expense  in  producing 
a  respectable  volume,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  unless  the 
Clubs  not  only  support  us  financially,  but  facilitate  the  work  by 
filling  up  the  forms  correctly,  and  returning  them  in  good  time 
for  publication,  we  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  produce 
a  perfect  work. 


The  Editor  would  like  to  be  informed  regarding  the  practical 
work  done  by  the  various  Societies.  Under  the  heading, 
"  Sociographical  Notes,"  he  intends  publishing  a  series  of 
articles  on  notable  Clubs.  Secretaries  are  invited  to  furnish 
him  with  full  particulars  respecting  the  origin,  history,  and, 
above  all,  the  nature  of  the  work  done  by,  and  the  local 
influence  of,  their  Clubs.  He  would  also  take  it  as  a  favour  to 
have  sent  him  newspapers  containing  reports  of  the  meetings, 
and  any  other  information  that  may  be  thought  worthy  of 
preservation  in  the  pages  of  the  Chronicle. 

The  publication  of  the  work  having  been  delayed,  we  owe 
our  readers  an  apology  and  explanation. 

As  the  first  edition  of  the  Chronicle  was  all  subscribed  for 
before  going  to  press,  arrangements  were  made  to  increase  the 
number  of  copies ;  and  this  encouragement  warranted  the 
Editor  enlarging  the  size  of  the  volume,  and  also  introducing  a 
few  illustrations.  These  changes,  unfortunately,  together  with 
the  many  unforeseen  difficulties  incidental  to  a  first  issue, 
retarded  the  progress  of  the  work,  which  is  now  sent  out  with 
many  imperfections,  which  the  indulgent  reader  will  perhaps 
look  over. 

The  future  numbers  of  the  Chronicle  will  he  issued  early 
in  January,  without  fail. 


JOHN  MUIR. 


2   King  Street,  Kilmarnock, 
25th  January,  1892. 


Owing  to  pressure  of  space,  Reviews  of  New  Publications 
had  to  be  omitted. 


BRIEF   SUMMARY 

OF 

THE    LIFE    OF    BURNS. 

HE  fascinating  life-story  (more  romantic  almost  than 
romance  itself)  of  Robert  Burns,  the  Scottish  Poet,  is 
already  so  widely  known  and  familiar  to  the  reading 
world,  that  it  would  seem  an  impertinence  to  obtrude  it  in  any 
serious  biographical  shape  into  the  forefront  of  this  Chronicle, 
whose  chief  business,  and  we  might  say,  justification,  is  to 
present  in  historical  sequence  the  main  facts  and  incidents 
in  the  posthumous  history  of  Burns,  which,  of  course,  only 
properly  begins  after  the  Poet's  death.  Nevertheless,  in  order 
to  give  a  certain  amount  of  continuity  and  completeness  to 
this  historical  narrative,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  well  to  precede  it 
with  a  very  brief  summary  of  the  more  conspicious  events  in 
the  Poet's  life,  from  his  birth  at  Alloway  down  to  his  death  at 
Dumfries,  where  the  record  naturally  merges  into  the  narrative 
of  Burns-worship,  the  subject-matter  proper  of  this  Chronicle. 
One  hundred  and  thirty-three  years  ago,  then,  this  very  month, 
on  January  25th,  1759,  Robert  Burns,  Scotland's  dearly  beloved, 
National  Poet,  first  beheld  the  light  of  day  at  Alloway,  parish  of 
Ayr,  in  a  clay-built  cottage  which  had  been  erected  by  the 
hands  of  his  own  father,  William  Burnes,  a  native  of  Kincardine- 
shire, who  was  at  this  period  following  the  occupation  of  a 
gardener  and  farm  over-seer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alloway. 
His  mother,  Agnes  Brown,  was,  like  her  husband,  a  child  of  the 
"  mailen,"  being  the  daughter  of  a  farmer  in  Carrick,  Ayrshire  ; 
and  the  Poet  was  their  first  born. 

When  Burns  was  six  years  of  age,  he  was  sent  to  a  school  at 
Alloway  Mill  where  he  had  the  good  luck  to  be  under  a  young 
teacher,  Mr.  John  Murdoch,  a  gentleman  of  uncommon  merit. 
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This  was  a  year  before  his  father,  wishing  to  try  his  fortune  on 

a  small  farm,  removed  to   Mount  Oliphant,  some  two  miles 

distant  from  Alloway.     His  children,  however,  continued  to 

attend  Mr.  Murdoch's  school  for  other  two  years,  until  indeed 

that  gentleman  left  Alloway;  then  the  father  took  his  place, 

instructing  them  at  his  own  fireside  by  candle  light  after  his 

day's  labour  in  such  abstruse  subjects  as  Arithmetic,  Geography, 

Astronomy,  and  Natural  History ;   besides  building  up  their 

youthful  characters  by  selected  reading  and  conversation  on 

religious  and  other  high  moral  topics.     His  mother,  who  was  a 

sweet  singer,  contributed  her  share  towards  her  son's  education 

from  her  excellent  store  of  song  and  ballad ;  as  did  also  an  old 

woman,  Betty  Davidson,  living  in  the  family,  from  her  well-filled 

wallet  of  tales,  songs,  ghost-stories,  and  legendary  lore. 

During  the  latter  part,  at  least,  of  this  most  interesting  period 

of  domestic  night-schooling  at  Mount  Oliphant,  Burns  may  be 

said  to  have  been  doing  the  larger  half  of  a  man's  work  on  the 

farm.     When  he  was  thirteen,  his  father  ever  anxious  about  the 

progress  of  his  children's  education,  sent  his  sons,  Robert  and 

Gilbert,  week  about,  during  the  summer  quarter,  to  the  parish 

school  of  Dalrymple,  two  or  three  miles  distant,  to  improve  their 

penmanship.     About  this  time,  too,  their  old  teacher  and  friend, 

Mr.    Murdoch,    was   appointed    English    Master  in  Ayr;  and 

Burns  boarded  with  him  for  three  weeks  to  revise  his  studies  in 

that  tongue.     Mr.  Murdoch,  who  was  a  frequent  guest  at  the 

Mount  Oliphant  fireside,  already  noted  for  its  high  and  serious 

talk, 

"  Such  as  grave  livers  do  in  Scotland  use." 

also  lent  the  family  books,  and  introduced  them  to  several  new 
names  in  literature,  both  in  poetry  and  prose.  It  was  in  his 
fifteenth  year  that  love  and  poetry,  in  a  twin-birth,  dawned  on 
the  young  bard,  and  he  wrote  his  first  song  on  his  partner  in  the 
harvest  field,  Nelly  Kilpatrick,  the  blacksmith's  daughter,  O, 
once  I  loved  a  bonnie  lass.  In  his  seventeenth  year  he  went  to 
Kirkoswald,  a  little  place  on  the  smuggling  coast  of  Ayrshire, 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  mensuration,  surveying,  etc.  Here 
he  was  making  good  progress  with  these  subjects,  and  likewise 
seeing  a  good  deal  of  another  subject,  even  more  congenial  to 
his  tastes,  viz.,  glimpses  into  life  and  character  of  the  rough  and 
free  and  easy  sort,  when  the  charms  of  a  certain  Peggy  Thomson, 
"  overset  his  trigonometry  and  set  him  off  at  a  tangent  from  the 


sphere  of  his  studies."  Returning  to  Mount  Oh'phant  he  next 
attended  a  dancing  school  for  a  season,  "  to  give  his  manners  a 
brush,"  as  he  puts  it  himself,  which  practically  concluded  his 
education — all  at  least  that  the  schoolmaster  could  do  for  him. 

The  farm  enterprise,  for  the  last  few  years,  at  Mount  Oliphant, 
had,  on  account  of  the  unproductiveness  of  the  soil,  loss  of 
cattle  and  other  causes,  been  a  failure,  and  William  Burnes  had 
got  into  pecuniary  difficulties,  which  we  are  told,  brought 
threatening  letters  from  the  factor,  plunging  the  distressed  family 
into  tears.  Mount  Oliphant  was  at  last  abandoned  for  a 
larger  farm,  Lochlea,  in  the  parish  of  Tarbolton.  For  a 
little  the  cloud  showed  its  silver  lining,  and  all  went  well. 
Robert  and  his  brother  Gilbert  had  ;^7  per  annum  each,  as 
wages  from  their  father,  and  they  also  took  land  from  him  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  flax  on  their  own  account.  Burns  was 
now  in  the  full  flush  of  opening  manhood,  between  the  years  of 
nineteen  and  twenty-three — the  most  gifted  member  of  the 
"  Bachelor's  Club,"  Tarbolton,  and  the  most  popular  young 
gallant  among  all  the  lads  and  lasses  of  the  countryside — 
writing,  in  his  leisure  moments,  such  poems  as.  Winter. — a 
Dirge  ;  The  Death  of  Poor  Mailie  ;  John  Barleycorn  ;  and  such 
songs  as,  //  2vas  upon  a  Lammas  Night ;  Behind  yon  Hills  ivhere 
Stinchar  Floivs^  <f^c.  ;  and  passionately  cultivating  the  society  of 
Ellison  Begbie,  the  daughter  of  a  small  farmer  near  Galston 
whose  hand  he  had  asked  in  marriage  and  been  refused.  In  the 
height  of  all  this  love  making,  and  song  writing,  and  speechifying 
lit  Bachelors'  Clubs,  he  was  suddenly  taken,  partly  by  whim,  and 
partly  with  a  view  to  better  his  prospects  in  life,  with  a  desire 
to  go  to  Irvine  to  learn  the  business  of  flax-dressing.  This, 
however,  turned  out  a  most  unlucky  venture.  The  shop,  in 
which  he  and  his  partner  wrought,  took  fire  during  a  welcoming 
carousal  to  the  New  Year,  and  consumed  his  all.  Returning  to 
the  plough  again  at  Lochlea,  he  found  his  father's  affairs  in 
utter  ruin,  and  the  old  man  dying  of  consumption.  His  brother 
Gilbert  and  he  rented  a  new  farm,  Mossgiel,  parish  of  Mauchline, 
to  which  the  whole  family  removed  after  the  father's  death, 
which  took  place  on  February  13th,  1784.  Burns  had  been, 
made  a  free-mason  before  leaving  Lochlea. 

During  his  residence  at  Mossgiel  he  became  more  popular, 
and  even  celebrated,  than  ever,  among  the  wits  and  New-Light 
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Clergy  of  Ayrshire ;  and,  though  only  twenty-six  years  of  age,  he 
had  written  nearly  all  the  poems  which  were  printed  in  the  Kilmar- 
nock edition. — "Such  a  body  of  original  poetry,"  says  Alexander 
Smith,  "written  within  about  12  months — poetry  so  natural, 
forcible,  and  picturesque,  so  quaint,  sarcastic,  humorous,  and 
tender — had  unquestionably  not  appeared  since  Shakespeare." 
It  was  here  that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Jean  Armour, 
daughter  of  a  stone-mason  in  Mauchline,  a  personality  destined 
to  tint  his  life  with  its  "  brightest  lights  and  its  darkest 
shadows."  In  a  fit  of  bitter  resentment  at  Jean  for  consenting, 
at  the  urgent  entreaty  of  her  father,  to  the  destruction  of 
the  WTitten  acknowledgement  of  marriage  which  Burns  in 
her  unhappy  dilemma  had  given  her,  he  renewed  his  intimacy 
with  a  former  love,  Mary  Campbell,  or  Highland  Mary.  He 
proposed  marriage  to  her;  was  accepted;  thereafter  she  left  her 
service  at  Coilsfield  to  go  home  to  Argyleshire  to  make  the 
necessary  preparations,  after  a  most  romantic  parting  with  her 
lover  on  the  banks  of  Ayr,  in  which  they  exchanged  Bibles  and 
vows  of  eternal  constancy.  They  never  saw  each  other  again. 
Mary,  while  on  an  ostensible  visit  to  some  friends  in  Greenock 
(but  whether  she  had  come  to  see  Burns  off  to  Jamaica,  by  a 
vessel  sailing,  Aug.  15th),  caught  fever  and  died,  October  20th, 
1786,  and  was  buried  in  the  West  Church-yard  of  that  town. 
To  add  to  the  Poet's  increasing  embarrassments  the  farm  had 
proved  a  failure,  and  his  connection  with  the  unhappy  mason's 
daughter  brought  him  new  entanglements,  from  which  he  saw 
no  way  of  escape  but  by  quitting  his  native  country.  In  order 
to  procure  as  much  money  as  would  pay  his  passage  to 
Jamaica,  whither  he  had  resolved  to  go  as  a  book-keeper  on 
an  estate,  he  published  his  poems  by  subscription  in  Kilmar- 
nock. They  were  no  sooner  published  than  they  attracted 
considerable  notice.  When  on  the  eve  of  embarking,  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Blacklock,  urging  him  to  publish  a  second  edition, 
led  him  to  abandon  the  idea  of  going  abroad,  and  to  try  his 
fortune  in  the  Scottish  Capital. 

In  Edinburgh  he  instantly  became  the  lion  of  the  season. 
He  was  feted,  and  feasted,  and  flattered  by  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  and  men  of  letters.  Witty  Duchesses,  it  is  recorded,  vied 
with  each  other  in  paying  him  homage;  and  even  ostlers  and 
waiters  at  Inns  where  he  happened  to  arrive  in  the  night,  left 
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their  warm  beds  and  came  crowding  to  hear  him  speak.  He 
reached  Edinburgh  in  November,  1786,  his  twenty-seventh  year; 
and  in  the  following  April  the  second  edition  of  his  poems 
appeared,  which  included.  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook;  The 
Ordinatio7t,  and.  Address  to  the  Unco  Guid,  which  had  been  left 
out  of  the  first  edition ;  and  also  several  new  pieces,  such  as. 
The  Brigs  of  Ayr,  and,  Tafn  Sajnson's  Elegy.  On  the  5  th  May, 
he  set  off  on  a  tour  with  a  young  friend,  Robert  Ainslie,  through 
the  south  of  Scotland,  visiting  Dumfries,  where  he  was  made  an 
honorary  burgess,  arriving  at  Mossgiel  and  Mauchline  on 
June  9th,  when  he  renewed  his  intimacy  with  Jean  Armour. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  month  he  made  a  short  tour  in  the  West 
Highlands,  the  "  calf-country  "  of  his  Highland  Mary,  returning 
to  Mauchline  at  the  end  of  July,  on  the  25th  of  which  month 
he  presided  as  Depute  Grand  Master  of  the  Tarbolton  Masons 
Lodge,  when  Professor  Dugald  Stewart,  Mr.  Alexander  of 
Ballochmyle,  and  others  were  made  honorary  members.  In  the 
following  month  he  was  again  in  Edinburgh,  and  started  on  a 
northern  tour  with  his  friend  William  Nicol  of  the  High  School. 
He  visited  Bannockburn,  spent  a  couple  of  days  at  Blair  with 
the  Duke  of  Athol  and  family,  proceeded  as  far  as  Inverness, 
then  by  way  of  Elgin,  Fochabers,  (dining  with  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Gordon),  on  to  Aberdeen,  Stonehaven,  and  Montrose, 
where  he  visited  his  relatives  the  Burneses.  He  arrived  in  Edin- 
burgh in  the  end  of  September,  and  in  December,  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mrs.  M'Lehose  (Clarinda),  with  whom  he  kept 
up  a  sentimental  correspondence  for  about  three  months  while 
detained  in  his  room  with  an  injury  to  his  knee.  As  a  provision 
against  dependence,  and  the  probable  failure  of  future  ventures, 
which  from  past  experience  he  had  too  good  reason  to  fear,  he 
got  his  name  at  this  period  enrolled  among  the  number  of 
expectant  Excise  officers  through  the  influence  of  the  com- 
missioner, Mr.  Graham  of  Fintry.  The  necessity  for  settling 
in  life  became  now  more  and  more  apparent  to  him  every  day. 
He  frankly  recognised  that  the  Edinburgh  drama  was  played 
out,  and  he  exhibited  both  worldly  wisdom  and  moral  courage 
in  resolving  to  return  to  the  plough-tail,  to  use  his  own  phrase. 
With  a  view  to  this  end  he  left  Edinburgh  for  Dumfries  to 
inspect  Mr.  Miller's  lands  at  Dalswinton,  stopping  by  the  way 
at  Mossgiel  to  renew  old  friendships,  Jean  Armour's  included. 
He  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  March,  and  on  the  13th  took  a 
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lease  of  the  farm  of  Ellisland,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nith.  On 
the  19th  he  settled  accounts  with  Creech,  his  publisher,  bade 
farewell  to  Edinburgh  and  all  its  brilliant  lionizing,  married  Jean 
Armour  privately  at  Mauchline  in  the  end  of  April,  and  went  to 
reside  on  the  farm  at  Ellisland,  his  wife  following  in  December 
after  he  had  got  his  house  built. 

His  four  years  farming  experiences  at  Ellisland,  owing  to 
a  variety  of  causes,  some  of  which  ought  to  have  been  within 
control  of  his  own  will,  proved  the  reverse  of  prosperous,  and 
he  was  glad  to  combine  the  duties  of  exciseman  with  those  of 
farmer  in  order  to  live.  If,  however,  fortune  deserted  him,  and 
even  friends,  which  was  harder  still  to  bear  in  Burns'  case,  the 
Muse,  never  foorsook  him.  While  at  Ellisland  he  wrote, 
C  a!  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw  ;  Verses  in  Friars-Carse 
Hermitage ;  To  Mary  in  Heaven  ;  Elegy  on  Capt.  Mattheiv 
Henderson ;  Lament  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots ;  La7nent  for 
James^  Earl  of  Glencairn^  and  the  immortal,  Tam  (9'  Shanter. 

At  Martinmas,  November  nth,  1791,  he  sold  his  stock  and 
other  effects,  and  surrendered  his  lease,  and  removed  with  his 
wife  and  family  to  Bank  Street,  Dumfries,  his  sole  occupation 
now  being  that  of  exciseman.  In  the  course  of  another  year,  or 
little  more,  he  removed  to  a  better  house  in  Mill-hole  Brae 
(now  Burns  Street),  where  he  resided  till  he  died.  This  some- 
what chequered,  Dumfries  life  of  his,  extending  over  fully  four 
years,  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  for  poetic  achievements, 
eclipsing  even  the  Mossgiel  record.  In  addition  to  the  perform- 
ance of  his  excise  duties,  which,  it  is  alleged,  he  did  very  well ; 
not  to  speak  of  his  social  pleasures  and  indulgencies,  which,  it 
is  also  alleged,  he  did  not  neglect,  he  performed  an  amount  of 
literary  work,  which  makes  it  a  marvel  how  he  found  time  for 
the  performance  of  anything  else.  It  was  during  these  years 
that  he  wrote  the  greater  part  of  his  finest  songs  for  his  friend 
Thomson's  publication,  disclaiming,  at  the  same  time,  all  idea  or 
acceptance  of  fee  or  reward.  They  were  often  produced  under 
varying  circumstances  of  gloom  and  misfortune,  and  even  in- 
different health,  but  neither  in  the  effusions  themselves,  nor  in 
the  enthusiastic  epistles  which  he  was  continually  sending  off, 
at  all  times  and  seasons,  to  Thomson  with  each  new  song, 
or  old  one  amended  and  purified,  is  any  trace  of  these  circum- 
stances discernible. 
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His  strong  constitution,  which  he  was  ahvays  the  reverse  of 
niggard  in  conserving,  began  to  give  way  at  last.  He  looked 
already  prematurely  old.  An  attack  of  rhuematic  fever,  from 
which  he  never  properly  recovered,  hastened  the  catastrophe.  In 
his  intervals  of  relief,  however,  aye,  and  sometimes  when  racked 
with  pain,  both  of  body  and  mind,  he  still  wrought  on,  building 
up  that  marvelous  structure  of  Scottish  song  which  is  without  its 
equal  in  the  annals  of  the  world's  literature. 

As  a  last  resourse  he  went  on  the  4th  July  to  Brow,  a  sea 
bathing  hamlet  on  the  Solway,  in  search  of  that  health  which 
he  was  doomed  never  to  recover.  He  returned  home  again  on 
the  1 8th,  if  anything,  weaker,  and  more  feverish.  The  hand  of 
death  was  evidently  upon  him.  He  had  to  be  assisted  into  the 
house  from  the  cart  which  brought  him  to  the  foot  of  the  Mill- 
hole  Brae,  and  to  his  bed.  His  condition  rapidly  became  worse. 
His  mind  was  lost  in  delirium,  and  he  expired  on  the  21st, 
shortly  after  daybreak. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  POSTHUMOUS 
HISTORY    OF    BURNS. 

HE  sun  of  Robert  Burns  was  eclipsed  by  the  Great 
Shadow,  before  it  had  reached  its  meridian  splendour, 
midst  poverty  and  muttered  execrations  against  the 
legal  agent  whose  letters,  threatening  him  with  the  horrors  of  a 
jail,  are  so  agonizingly  alluded  to  by  the  Poet  in  his  letter  to  his 
cousin,  Mr.  James  Burnes,  Writer,  Montrose,  in  which  he  asked 
to  be  accommodated,  by  return  of  post,  with  the  loan  of  ten 
pounds. 

The  funeral  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Currie  :  "The  Gentlemen 
Volunteers  of  Dumfries  determined  to  bury  their  illustrious 
associate  with  military  honours,  and  every  preparation  was  made 
to  render  this  last  service  solemn  and  impressive.  The  Fencible 
Infantry  of  Angusshire,  and  the  regiment  of  Cavalry  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  at  that  time  quartered  in  Dumfries,  offered  their 
assistance  on  this  occasion  ;  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  determined  to  walk  in  the  funeral 
procession  ;  and  a  vast  concourse  of  persons  assembled,  some 
of  them  from  a  considerable  distance,  to  witness  the  obsequies 
of  the  Scottish  bard.  On  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  July,  the 
remains  of  Burns  were  removed  from  his  house  to  the  Town 
Hall,  and  the  funeral  took  place  on  the  succeeding  day.  A 
party  of  the  Volunteers,  selected  to  perform  the  military  duty 
in  tlie  church-yard,  stationed  themselves  in  the  front  of  the 
procession,  with  their  arms  reversed  ;  the  main  body  of  the 
corps  surrounded  and  supported  the  coffin,  on  which  were 
placed  the  hat  and  sword  of  their  friend  and  fellow-soldier ;  the 
numerous  body  of  attendants  ranged  themselves  in  the  rear ; 
while  the  Fencible  regiments  of  Infantry  and  Cavalry  lined  the 
streets  from  the  Town  Hall  to  the  burial  ground  in  the  southern 
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church-yard,  a  distance  of  more  than  half-a-mile.  The  whole 
procession  moved  forward  to  that  subhme  and  affecting  strain 
of  music,  The  Dead  March  in  Saul ;  and  three  volleys  fired 
over  his  grave  marked  the  return  of  Burns  to  his  parent  earth  ! 
The  spectacle  was  in  a  high  degree  grand  and  solemn,  and 
accorded  with  the  general  sentiments  of  sympathy  and  sorrow 
which  the  occasion  had  called  forth." 

Dr.  Currie,  adds :  "  It  was  an  affecting  circumstance,  that 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  of  her  husband's  funeral,  Mrs.  Burns 
was  undergoing  the  pains  of  labour,  and  that,  during  the  solemn 
service  we  have  just  been  describing,  the  posthumous  son  of 
our  Poet  was  born." 

The  Edinburgh  Advertiser  for  July  26th,  contained  the 
following  announcement :  "  The  public  are  respectfully  in- 
formed, that  contributions  for  the  wife  and  family  of  the  late 
Robert  Burns,  who  are  left  in  circumstances  of  extreme  distress, 
will  be  received  at  the  houses  of  Sir  William  Forbes  &  Co.  ; 
of  Messrs  Mansfield,  Ramsay  &  Co.,  and  at  the  shops  of  the 
Edinburgh  Booksellers. 

"  As  it  is  proposed  to  publish,  sometime  hence,  a  posthumous 
volume  of  the  poetical  remains  of  Robert  Burns,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  author's  family,  his  friends  and  acquaintances  are 
requested  to  transmit  such  poems  and  letters  as  happen  to  be 
in  their  possession  to  Alexander  Cunningham,  Writer,  George's 
Street,  Edinburgh  ;  or  to  John  Syme,  Esq.  of  Ryedale, 
Dumfries." 

Meanwhile,  the  subscription  went  on,  but  not  flourishingly. 
In  Dumfriesshire  somewhat  more  than  £,\oo  had  been  con- 
tributed within  the  first  three  months.  In  Liverpool,  Dr.  Currie 
gathered  seventy  guineas.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  Edinburgh 
had  sent  in  about  eighty  pounds.  In  London,  there  was 
greater  success,  and  the  entire  sum  realised  was  ;£7oo.  Mr. 
James  Shaw,  subsequently  Sir  James  Shaw,  Baronet,  (a  native 
.  of  Ayrshire,  to  whose  memory  a  statue  was  erected  at  the  Cross 
of  Kilmarnock)  and  Chamberlain  of  London,  besides  con- 
tributing ;£i  00,  took  upon  himself  the  whole  trouble  connected 
with  the  subscription  in  the  metropolis.  He  purchased  £,a,oo 
of  the  3  per  cent  Reduced  Stock  in  June  1797,  at  ;£"5of^, 
and  ;^ioo  of  the  same  Stock  in  October  1799,  at  ^59  ;  and 
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this  ;£^5oo  of  Stocl^  was  transferred  in  May  1800,  to  the 
Magistrates  of  Ayr,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Poet's  family.  With 
Sir  James's  ;!£ioo,  which  was  also  invested  in  the  same  stock, 
jQ(i']6,  19s.  lod.,  3  per  cents  stood  in  the  name  of  the  Provost 
and  Bailies  of  the  town  of  Ayr,  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow 
and  children  of  Robert  Burns.  The  worthy  Baronet  on 
learning  that  Burns  had  left  two  daughters,  natural  children, 
who  had  not  hitherto  benefited  by  the  liberality  of  the  public 
to  their  father's  family,  was  induced  to  renew  a  subscription  for 
making  a  small  provision  for  the  destitute  girls.  From  the 
newspapers  of  the  time  we  learn  that  "  the  subscriptions  have 
amounted  to  ;£3io,  i  is.,  at  the  head  of  which  is  fifty  guineas  from 
William  Fairlie,  Esq.,  Calcutta,  with  this  sum  .£523  have  been 
purchased  in  the  reduced  3  per  cents.,  which  added  to  that 
already  purchased  in  the  same  fund,  and  together  standing  in 
the  name  of  the  Provost  and  Bailies  of  the  town  of  Ayr,  makes 
a  total  of  £1200,  of  which  £800  is  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  Mrs.  Burns  and  her  three  sons,  and  £400  to  the  use  of 
the  two  girls ;  one  moiety  payable  to  each  on  marriage,  or  on 
attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  in  the  event  of  either  of 
them  dying  under  these  periods,  the  moiety  due  to  her  to  go  to 
the  survivor." 

During  this  time  preparations  were  being  made,  by  collecting 
the  poet's  manuscripts,  for  publishing  a  new  edition  of  his  works, 
the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  be  handed  over  to  his  family. 
After  some  delay  in  the  selecting  of  a  suitable  person  to  edit 
the  publication,  it  was  finally  agreed  that  Dr.  James  Currie 
should  undertake  the  duties.     In  1800  appeared 

"  The  Works  of  Robert  Burns  ; 

with  an  account  of  his  Life  and  a  Criticism  of  his  Writings. 
To  which  are  prefixed  some  observations  on  the  Character  and 
Condition  of  the  Scottish  Peasantry.  In  Four  Volumes." 
Two  thousand  copies  were  printed,  price  31s.  6d.  This  realised 
;^i,4oo  for  the  benefit  of  the  Poet's  family. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  Burns  there  was  much  talk  of 
a  subscription  for  a  monument  to  mark  the  spot  where  he  was 
buried,  and  which  he  himself  had  selected  in  the  north-east 
corner  of  St.  Michael's  Church-yard,  but  nothing  came  of  it  at 
the  time.     In  one  of  his  letters  we  find  him  using  this  proud 
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language :  "  When  I  am  laid  in  my  grave,  I  wish  to  be 
stretched  at  my  full  length,  that  I  may  occupy  every  inch  of 
ground  that  I  have  a  right  to!"  Mrs.  Burns,  beginning  to 
think  that  her  husband  had  got  every  inch  of  ground  he  had 
a  right  to,  covered  his  grave  at  her  own  expense  with  a  plain 
tombstone,  inscribed  simply  with  the  name  and  age  of  the 
Poet,  In  1 813  a  public  meeting  was  held  at  Dumfries, 
General  Dunlop,  son  of  Burns's  friend  and  Patroness,  being 
in  the  chair;  a  subscription  was  opened,  and  contributions 
flowing  in  rapidly  from  all  quarters,  a  costly  Mausoleum  was 
at  length  erected  on  the  most  elevated  site  which  the  church- 
yard presented. 

Thither  the  remains  of  the  Poet,  and  those  of  his  two  boys, 
Maxwell,  a  posthumous  child,  who  lived  two  years  and  nine 
months,  and  Francis  Wallace,  who  died  in  1803,  aged 
fourteen,  were  solemnly  transferred  on  the  12th  September, 
1 81 5.  The  original  tombstone  of  Burns  was  sunk  under  the 
pavement  of  the  Mausoleum ;  and  the  grave  which  first 
received  his  remains  is  now  occupied,  according  to  her  own 
dying  request,  by  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mrs.  Dunlop — Mrs. 
Perochon,  who  died  in  October,  1825. 

A  ponderous  Latin  inscription  was  composed  with  the  view 
of  informing  visitors  that  "  Hoc  Mausoleum "  was  built  "  in 
cetermun  honorem  Roberti  Burns,  Poetarum  CakdofitiB."  By 
the  rarest  good  fortune  it  was  never  put  up,  although  some  of 
the  Poet's  biographers  have  quoted  the  whole  inscription  as 
"noted  down  from  the  original,"  and  Allan  Cunningham  laments 
that  "  the  merits  of  him  who  wrote  Tain  O'  Shanter,  and  the 
Cottar's  Saturday  Night,  are  concealed  in  Latin  !  " 

Mrs.  Burns  continued  to  live  in  the  same  small  house  in 
which  her  husband  died,  an  object  of  general  respect  on  account 
of  her  modest  and  amiable  character,  and  the  interest  associated 
with  thememory  of  the  Poet.  She  died  on  March  26th,  1834. 
At  the  opening  of  the  Mausoleum  for  the  interment  of  Mrs. 
Burns,  it  was  resolved  by  some  citizens  of  Dumfries,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  widow,  to  raise 
the  cranium  of  the  Poet  from  the  grave,  and  have  a  cast 
moulded  from  it,  with  a  view  to  gratifying  the  interest  likely  to 
be  felt  by  the  students  of  phrenology  respecting  its  peculiar 
development.     This  purpose  was  carried  into  effect  during  the 
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night  between  the  31st  March  and  the  ist  April,  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  cranium,  drawn  up  at  the  time  by  Mr.  A. 
Blacklock,  Surgeon,  one  of  the  individuals  present. 

Of  the  Poet's  family,  Robert,  the  eldest  son,  whose  early 
intelligence  seems  to  have  excited  general  admiration,  attended 
for  two  sessions  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  one  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  A  situation  being  procured  for  him  in 
the  Stamp  Office,  London,  he  removed  thither  in  1804.  In 
1833,  having  obtained  a  superannuation  allowance  he  retired  to 
Dumfries  where  he  died  on  the  14th  May,  1857,  aged  70  years. 

James  and  William,  the  two  other  surviving  sons  of  the  Poet, 
obtained  commissions  in  the  East  India  Company's  Service 
through  the  kindness  of  the  Marchioness  of  Hastings.  They 
passed  through  a  most  honourable  career  of  service,  attaining 
respectively  the  ranks  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Colonel.  For 
many  years  the  two  brothers  lived  together.  James  died  at 
Cheltenham,  1 8th  November,  1865  ;  William  on  21st  February, 
1872,  bequeathing  to  the  nation  the  Nasmyth  portrait  of  his 
father,  which  now  hangs  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Scotland, 
Edinburgh. 

The  Cenotaph  which  rears  its  graceful  proportions  on  the 
"  Banks  and  Braes  O'  Bonnie  Doon,"  beautifying,  as  far  as  art 
can,  the  garden  of  Burns'  fame,  owes  its  creation  to  Alexander 
Boswell,  Esq.,  of  Auchinleck,  afterwards  Baronet,  and  is  a  grand 
trophy  of  his  love  and  indefatigable  zeal  to  do  honour  to  the 
memory  of  Burns.  To  the  invitations  issued  for  the  preliminary 
meeting  in  the  County  town,  the  only  response  was  the  Rev. 
Hamilton  Paul.  These  two  constituted  the  assembly,  Mr. 
Boswell  took  the  chair,  and  his  solitary  auditor  was  appointed 
secretary.  The  business  was  conducted  according  to  the  usual 
mode  of  procedure,  resolutions  were  proposed  and  seconded, 
"  that  it  was  desirable  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  Bard  in 
some  tangible  form,  etc.,  etc.,"  which  of  course  were  adopted, 
Mem.  con.,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  passed  to  the  chairman,  by  the 
improvised  secretary.  A  minute  was  drawn  up,  signed  officially 
by  the  two  enthusiasts,  and  advertised  in  all  the  local  and 
leading  newspapers.  Publicity  at  once  wafted  the  enterprise  into 
popular  favour,  committees  were  appointed,  and  subscriptions 
flowed  in  till  the  fund  reached  an  aggregate  of  ^£^3,300. 

The  site  selected  for  the  monument  is  in  Alloway  Croft,  on 
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one  side  of  the  river  Doon,  and  forms  one  of  the  corners  of  a 
right  angle  with  the  auld  and  new  brigs,  which  span  the  classic 
stream,  and  which  stand  apart  from  each  other  only  about  a 
hundred  paces.  The  public  road  passes  close  by  it,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road  stands  Alloway  Kirk.  The  Cottage 
in  which  the  Poet  was  born  is  seen  in  the  distance.  The 
building  consists  of  a  three  sided  rustic  basement,  supporting  a 
circular  peristle  of  the  Corinthian  order,  surmounted  by  a 
Cupola,  the  decorations  of  which  are  of  a  peculiar  character, 
and  in  direct  accordance  with  the  purest  specimens  of  Grecian 
art.  The  substructure  is  very  massive,  and  forms  an  appropri- 
ate basement,  the  monument  being  so  placed  that  each  side  is 
respectively  opposite  one  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  Ayr- 
shire— Carrick,  Cunninghame  and  Kyle.  The  interior  of  the 
basement  affords  a  circular  chamber  upwards  of  eighteen  feet 
diameter,  and  sixteen  feet  high,  which  forms  a  museum  -for 
Burns  relics.  Opposite  the  entrance  is  a  large  semi-circular 
recess,  supported  by  columns  of  the  Grecian  Doric  order ;  the 
entablature  of  which  is  continued  round  the  whole  apartment. 
A  staircase,  entering  from  the  interior,  leads  to  a  gallery  above, 
which  commands  an  extensive  prospect  of  varied  landscape. 
The  superstructure  is  composed  of  nine  columns,  corresponding 
to  the  number  of  the  Muses,  and  the  freize  of  their  entablature 
is  richly  decorated  with  chaplets  of  laurel.  The  design  of  the 
columns  is  from  that  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  in  the 
Campo  Vaccini  at  Rome,  which  is  by  far  the  finest  example  of 
the  order  extant.  The  foundation  stone  of  the  monument  was 
laid  on  the  25th  January,  1820,  by  Alexander  Boswell,  Esq.,  of 
Auchinleck,  supported  by  all  the  Masonic  Lodges  in  the 
province,  and  surrounded  by  a  vast  concourse  of  spectators ; 
after  which  he  delivered  an  eloquent  address.  An  inscription 
on  the  tripod  of  the  monument,  dated  4th  July,  1823,  com- 
pletes its  history. 

The  proposal  to  erect  a  National  Monument  in  Edinburgh 
to  the  memory  of  Burns,  originated  in  Bombay,  with  Mr. 
John  Forbes  Mitchell,  who  commenced  a  subscription  in  the 
year  181 2.  The  names  appended  to  the  first  list  comprises  the 
Hon.  Sir  John  Abercromby,  K.C.B.,  and  other  officers  in  the 
army,  who  head  the  appeal  with  twenty-five  guineas  each ; 
other  subscriptions   are   twenty  pounds,  ten  guineas  and  five 
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guineas  each.  The  first  intention  was  to  erect  a  Colossal 
Statute  of  the  Poet  in  some  conspicuous  part  of  the  Scottish 
Capital,  but  it  was  not  until  the  return  of  Mr  Mitchell  to  his 
own  country  that  he  succeeded  in  forming  a  committee  to  pro- 
mote his  object.  A  numerous  meeting  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  admirers  of  the  genius  of  Burns,  was  held  within 
the  Free  Masons'  Tavern,  London,  on  Saturday,  24th  April, 
1 819,  under  the  patronage  of  His  Royal  Highness  The  Prince 
Regent.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Atholl,  in  the  absence  of 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  in  the  chair. 

Subscriptions  amounting  to  ^1,500  were  announced  at  a 
meeting  of  the  committee  in  London,  on  the  26th  May,  182 1. 
In  July,  1824,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  with  John 
Flaxman,  P.R.A.S.,  the  first  British  Sculptor  of  his  day,  not  for 
a  Colossal  Bronze  Statue,  as  originally  intended,  but  for  a 
White  Marble  Statue,  life-size,  for  which  they  were  to  pay 
fourteen  hundred  pounds;  when  the  issue  of  the  subscriptions  was 
uncertain,  the  distinguished  sculptor  proffered  to  undertake  the 
execution  of  the  statue,  either  in  bronze  or  marble,  without 
any  consideration  of  remuneration  ;  he  did  not  live  to  complete 
his  work,  but  left  it  unfinished  at  his  death,  on  December  7th, 
1826.  It  was  in  course  of  time  completed  by  his  brother-in-law, 
and  pupil,  Mr  Denman.  When  the  statue  was  ready,  the 
committee  finding  a  surplus  of  about  ^^1,300  in  hand,  resolved 
to  erect  a  monumental  structure  for  its  reception.  An  elegant 
design  of  a  circular  Grecian  Temple,  with  twelve  columns,  and 
a  Cupola,  crowned  by  winged  Griffins  supporting  a  tripod,  by 
Thomas  Hamilton,  Architect,  Edinburgh,  was  furnished 
gratuitously.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid  in  1831,  and  the 
building  soon  completed,  but  not  until  a  further  appeal  was 
made  for  funds  to  meet  the  additional  expense.  The  whole 
amount  of  the  Statue  and  Temple  is  estimated  to  have  cost 
over  ;£3,3oo.  The  space  within  the  Monument,  in  course  of 
years,  was  found  to  be  too  circumscribed  to  show  the  statue  to 
advantage,  and  it  was  removed  to  the  National  Gallery,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Scottish  National  Portrait  Gallery,  Queen 
Street,  Edinburgh,  where  its  beauty,  as  a  work  of  art,  commands 
the  admiration  of  visitors.  Since  then  the  interior  of  the 
Monument  has  been  appropriated  as  a  Museum  for  depositing 
Burns  Memorials. 
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On  the  anniversary  of  the  Poet's  birth,  January  25th,  1842, 

a  handsome  monument,  which  had  cost  about  £100,  raised  by 

subscription,   was    consecrated   to    the   memory   of  Highland 

Mary  on  the  spot  of  her  sepulture  in  the  West  Kirk- Yard  of 

Greenock.     On  the  Monument  there  is  a  representation  of  the 

parting  of  the  lovers  at  Montgomery,  bearing  these  words  : 

Oh  !  Mary,  dear,  departed  shade  ! 
Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest  ? 

Quite  recently  the  local  Burns  Club  had  the  grave  dressed  and 

planted  with  flowers,  but  the  ground  having  sunk  below  the 

surrounding  level  was  unfavourable  to  successful  growth,  and 

the  hollow  has  now  been  filled  up  with  white  boulders,  resting 

on  a  base  of  cement. 

The  Scottish  nation  was  beginning  to  awake  from  that  apathy 
of  feeling  with  which  it  had  regarded  its  Poet.  On  Tuesday, 
6th  August,  1844,  a  grand  Festival  was  held  in  honour  of  the 
sons  of  Burns,  at  the  very  spot  where  he  had  walked  "  in  glory 
and  in  joy  "  by 

"  The  banks  and  braes  o'  bonnie  Doon." 

The  whole  proceedings  of  the  day  were  a  great  and  memorable 
success.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  all  ranks,  gentle 
and  simple,  from  every  corner  of  the  land,  assembled  to  do 
honour  to  the  genius  of  Scotland's  Ploughman  Poet. 

The  sons  of  Burns,  accompanied  by  a  large  party  of  friends, 
arrived  early  at  Ayr,  from  Dumfries.  The  Union-Jack  was' 
floating  from  Wallace  Tower,  and  the  ships  in  the  harbour 
were  decorated  with  their  colours  in  the  grandest  manner. 
Numerous  Masonic,  Trades,  and  other  bodies  were  formed  into 
procession.  A  magnificent  pavilion  had  been  erected  capable  of 
accommodating  over  two  thousand  persons.  A  grand  banquet 
was  given  at  which  the  'princely  Eglinton,'  the  first  man  of  rank 
who  had  spoken  nobly  of  the  Poet  since  his  death,  presided. 
He  was  supported  on  the  right  by  Robert  Burns,  Esq.,  late  of 
the  Stamps  and  Taxes  Office,  Somerset  House,  London,  eldest 
son  of  the  Poet ;  Major  Burns,  youngest  son  of  the  Poet ;  Miss 
Begg,  niece  of  the  Poet ;  Henry  Glassford  Bell,  Esq.,  Sheriff- 
Substitute  of  Lanarkshire  ;  Rev.  Mr.  Cuthill,  Ayr ;  Mr.  Robert 
Burns  Begg,  Teacher,  Kinross,  nephew  of  the  Poet,  and  father  of 
the  present  Sheriff-Clerk  of  Kinrosshire,  who  contributes  to  the 
present  number  of  the  Chronicle,  the  article  on  'Bonnie  Jean;' 
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Miss  Begg,  the  youngest  niece  of  the  Poet;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomson  of  Dumfries,  (Jessie  Lewars  of  the  Bard) ;  on  the 
left  by  Colonel  Burns,  second  son  of  the  Poet ;  Mrs.  Begg, 
sister  of  the  Poet ;  Sir  John  M'Neil,  Bart.,  late  Plenipotentiary 
to  the  Court  of  Persia ;  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  General ; 
The  Countess  of  Eglinton;  Sir  D.  H.  Blair,  Bart.,  of  Blairquhan. 
The  Croupier,  Professor  Wilson  of  Edinburgh,  was  supported 
on  the  right  by  Archibald  Alison,  Esq.,  Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire, 
and  author  of  the  'History  of  Europe';  Colonel  Mure,  of 
Caldwell,  author  of  'Travels  in  Greece; 'Wm.  Ayton,  Esq., 
Advocate;  A.  Hastie,  Esq.,  M.P.,  for  Paisley;  James  Oswald, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  for  Glasgow ;  on  the  left  by  Sir  James  Campbell, 
Glasgow ;  Provost  Miller,  Ayr ;  James  Ballantine,  Esq,  of 
Castlehill;  etc.,  etc. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Cuthill,  of  Ayr,  asked  the  blessing,  in  language 
brief,  impressive  and  appropriate,  the  Rev.  gentleman  also 
returned  thanks. 

The  Chairman  then  rose  amidst  the  most  enthusiastic  applause 
and  said — Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  the  subject  of  the  toast  which 
I  am  now  going  to  bring  before  you  is  one  of  such  paramount 
importance  on  this  occasion,  and  is  so  deeply  interesting,  not 
only  to  those  whom  I  have  now  the  honour  to  address,  but  to  all 
to  whom  genius  is  dear,  that  I  could  have  wished  it  committed  to 
more  worthy  hands  ;  more  particularly  when  I  see  the  enormous 
assemblage  collected  here  of  distinguished  persons  who  grace 
our  board  to-day.  (Cheers).  It  is  only  because  I  conceiye 
that  my  official  p'^sition  renders  me  the  most  formal  and  fitting, 
though  most  inefficient,  mouth-piece  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  that  I  have  ventured  to  intrude  myself  before  you  on 
this  occasion,  and  to  undertake  the  onerous,  though  gratifying, 
duty  of  proposing  in  such  an  assemblage  the  thrilling  toast — 
"The  Memory  of  Burns."  (Great  applause — the  company 
rising  to  testify  their  approbation  by  waving  of  handkerchiefs). 
This  is  not  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  recreation  and  amuse- 
ment ;  it  is  not  a  banquet  at  which  a  certain  number  of  toasts 
printed  on  paper  are  to  be  proposed  and  responded  to  which 
to-day  marks  our  preparations  ;  it  is  the  enthusiastic  desire  of 
a  whole  people  to  pay  honour  to  their  Countryman  ;  it  is  the 
spontaneous  offering  of  a  nation's  feelings  towards  the  Illustrious 
Dead,  and  added  to  this  the  desire  to  extend  a  hand  of  welcome 
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and  friendship  to  those  whom  he  has  left  behind.  (Tremendous 
applause).  Here  on  the  very  spot  where  he  first  drew  breath, 
on  the  very  ground  which  his  genius  has  hallowed,  beside  the 
Old  Kirk  of  Alloway,  which  his  verse  has  immortalized,  beneath 
the  Monument  which  an  admiring  and  repentant  people  have 
raised  to  him — (Great  applause) — we  meet,  after  the  lapse  of 
years,  to  pay  our  homage  to  the  Man  of  Genius.  (Cheers). 
The  master-mind  who  has  sung  the  Isle  of  Palms — who  has 
revelled  in  the  immortal  Nodes — who  has  already  done  that 
justice  to  the  memory  of  the  Bard,  which  a  brother  poet  can 
alone  do, — Christopher  himself  is  here — (Great  applause) — 
anxious  to  pay  his  tribute  of  admiration  to  a  kindred  spirit. 
The  historian  who  has  depicted  the  most  eventful  period  of  the 
French  Empire,  the  glorious  triumphs  of  Wellington,  is  here — 
(Cheers) — Clio,  as  it  were,  offering  up  a  garland  to  Erato. 
(Cheers).  The  distinguished  head  of  the  Scottish  Bar  is  here 
— (Cheers) — in  short,  every  town  and  every  district ;  every  class, 
and  every  sex,  and  every  age,  has  come  forward  to  pay  homage 
to  their  Poet.  The  honest  lads  whom  he  so  praised,  and  whose 
greatest  boast  is  to  belong  to  the  Land  of  Burns,  are  here. 
(Cheers).  The  bonny  lasses  whom  he  so  praised,  those  whom 
he  loved  and  sung,  are  here  ;  they  have  followed  hither  to  justify 
by  their  lovlieness,  the  Poet's  worth ;  while  the  descendant  of 
those  who  dwelt  in  the  "  Castle  of  Montgomerie,"  feels  himself 
only  too  highly  honoured  in  being  permitted  to  propose  the 
memory  of  him  who  then  wandered  there  unknown  on  the  banks 
of  Fail.  (Loud  cheering).  How  little  could  the  pious  old  man 
who  dwelt  in  yonder  cottage — with  his  1^  lyart  haffets  "  o'er- 
spreading  his  venerable  brow — when  he  read  the  "big  ha' 
bible" — could  have  guessed  that  the  infant  prattling  on  his 
knee  was  to  be  the  pride  of  his  nation — the  chief  among  the 
poetic  band — was  to  be  one  of  the  brightest  planets  that  glows 
around  the  mighty  sun  of  the  Bard  of  Avon — (Cheers) — in 
knowledge  and  originality  second  to  none — in  the  fervent  ex- 
pression of  deep  feeling,  in  the  genuine  perception  of  the 
beauties  of  nature;  equal  to  any  who  revel  in  the  fairy 
land  of  poesy.  Well  may  we  rejoice  that  Burns  is  our  own  ! — 
that  no  other  spot  can  claim  the  birth-place  of  our  Homer, 
except  the  spot  on  w^hich  we  stand.  (Cheers).  Well  does 
he  deserve  our  homage,  who  has  portrayed  The  Cottar's 
Saturday  Night — not  in   strains    of  inconsiderate   mirth,    but 
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in  solemnity  and  truth, — who  breathed  the  patriotic  words  that 
tell  of  the  glories  of  our  Wallace,  immortalizing  alike  the 
Poet  and  the  Hero;  he  who  could  draw  inspiration  from  the 
humble  daisy ;  breathed  forth  the  heroic  words  of  The  Song  of 
Death — strains,  the  incarnation  of  poetry  and  love,  and  yet  of 
the  bitterest  shafts  of  satire  and  ridicule  ! — obeying  but  the 
hand  of  nature,  despising  all  the  rules  of  art,  yet  trampling  over 
the  very  rules  he  set  at  naught.  (Loud  cheers).  At  his  name 
every  Scottish  heart  beats  high.  He  has  become  a  household 
word  alike  in  the  palace  and  the  cottage.  Of  whom  should  we  be 
proud — to  whom  should  we  pay  homage,  if  not  to  our  Immortal 
Burns.  (Cheers).  But  I  feel  I  am  detaining  you  too  long  in 
the  presence  of  a  Wilson  and  an  Alison.  (Cries  of  "  No,  No." 
and  applause).  In  such  a  presence  as  these,  I  feel  that  I  am  not 
a  fit  person  to  descant  upon  the  genius  of  Burns.  I  am  but  an 
admirer  like  yourselves.  There  are  others  present,  who  are 
brother  poets,  kindred  geniuses, — men,  who,  like  Burns,  have 
created  a  glorious  immortality  to  themselves, — to  them  will  I 
commit  the  agreeable  task  of  more  fully  displaying  before  you, 
decked  out  with  their  eloquence,  the  excellence  of  the  Poet, 
and  the  genius  of  the  man,  and  to  extend  a  welcome  to  his  sons 
to  the  land  of  their  father — (Cheers) — and  I  will  now  ask  you, 
in  their  presence,  on  the  ground  his  genius  has  rendered  sacred 
— on  the  "  banks  and  braes  o'  bonnie  Doon  " — to  join  with  me 
in  drinking  one  overflowing  bumper,  and  in  joining  to  it  every 
expression  of  enthusiasm  which  you  can,  to  "  The  Memory  of 
Burns."  The  toast  was  received  with  the  most  rapturous 
and  enthusiastic  bursts  of  applause. 

Mr.  Templeton  sang  with  admirable  effect.  Ye  Banks  and 
Braes  d  Bonnie  Doon,  which  elicited  the  warmest  plaudits  of 
the  meeting. 

Mr.  Robert  Burns,  on  rising  to  return  thanks,  was,  with  his 
brothers,  received  with  enthusiastic  cheering.  He  said — My 
Lord,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  of  course  it  cannot  be  expected, 
at  a  meeting  such  as  the  present,  that  the  sons  of  Burns  should 
expatiate  on  the  merits  and  genius  of  their  deceased  father. 
Around  them  were  an  immense  number  of  admirers,  who,  by 
their  presence  there  that  day,  bore  a  sufficient  testimony  of 
the  opinion  which  they  held  of  his  memory,  and  the  high 
esteem  in  which  they  held  his  genius.     In  the  language  of  the 
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late  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  though  very  differently  applied,  the 
sons  of  Burns  could  say,  that  to  obtain  a  living  testimony  to 
their  father's  genius,  they  had  only  to  look  around  them. 
(Cheers).  He  begged,  in  name  of  his  brothers  and  himself,  to 
return  their  heartfelt  and  grateful  thanks  for  the  honour  that 
had  that  day  been  paid  to  their  father's  memory.      (Cheers). 

Professor  Wilson  then  delivered  an  oration  which,  followed 
by  other  toasts  and  sentiments,  brought  the  Demonstration  to 
a  close. 

His  Lordship  having  responded  to  the  toast,  '  The  Earl  of 
Eglinton,'  proposed  by  Lord  Justice-General  Boyle,  the  brilliant 
assemblage  left  the  Hall. 

The  weather  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day  was  very 

unfavourable,  the  afternoon   particularly  so,  but  with  all  this 

drawback,  the  whole  proceedings  were  conducted  with  great 

taste,  and  have  left  an  impression  that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

So  intense  indeed  was  feeling  at  particular  periods  in  the  course 

of  the  day,  and  especially  during  the  delightful  and  high-toned 

proceedings  in  the  splendid  banquet  hall,  that  many  tears  of 

pure  delight  were  shed  at  the  greatness  and  genuineness  of  the 

tribute  paid  to  the  Poet. 

* ' Glory  without  end 

Scattered  the  clouds  away  :  and  on  that  name  attend, 
The  tears  and  praises  of  all  time." 

Like  many  other  great  events,  the  Universal  Burns  Centenary 
Celebrations  of  1859,  had  but  a  very  humble  and  unpretentious 
origin. 

It  arose  in  this  way.  Early  in  the  summer  of  1858,  the 
proprietors  of  the  Glasgow  Daily  Bulletin  (the  first  Daily 
Penny  Paper  issued  in  Great  Britain  after  the  passing  of  the  Act 
repealing  Stamp  Duty  on  Newspapers),  gave  their  employes  a 
dinner  at  the  Brig  o'  Doon  Hotel,  which  abuts  on  the  grounds 
of  the  classic  pile  raised  to  the  memory  of  the  King  of  Song. 

Mr.  John  Belch,  of  Glasgow,  the  Senior  Shareholder  of  the 
Company  presided  on  the  occasion,  while  Mr.  Colin  Rae-Brown, 
the  founder  and  Managing  Proprietor  of  the  journal,  undertook 
the  duties  of  Croupier.  To  the  latter  was  allotted  the  toast  of 
"The  Memory  of  Burns."  In  subsequently  communicating 
with  the  sons  of  Burns,  with  a  view  to  securing  their  presence 
at  the  National  Centenary  Festival  to  be  held  at  Glasgow,  Mr. 
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Rae-Brown  sent  on  the  following  resume  of  the  proceedings  at 
the  Brig  o'  Doon  dinner,  and  as  no  more  satisfactory  description 
of  the  initiation  of  the  Centenary  movement  can  possibly  be 
furnished,  we  reproduce  it  here.     It  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  It  seemed  to  me  that  afternoon,  as  I  strutted  over  the 
*  Brig '  before  dinner,  that  some  one  else  would  have  done 
more  justice  to  the  even  then  well-worn  theme.  I  must  go 
over  much  of  the  same  ground  as  formerly.  Suddenly,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  the  next  "  glorious  twenty-fifth "  (of 
January,  1859)  would  be  the  Centenary  of  the  immortal  Bard's 
Birth.  "Eureka !"  I  exclaimed  to  my  inner  self.  I  had  at  length 
fallen  upon  fresh  material  for  the  toast.  Scotsman  like,  I  re- 
solved to  keep  my  own  counsel  till  later  on  in  the  day. 

"  When  the  excellent  viands  supplied  by  our  worthy  landlord 
had  had  full  justice  done  them,  and  the  usual  loyal  toasts 
excellently  wtII  disposed  of  by  our  genial  chairman,  I 
approached  the  "  Memory "  with  greater  ease  and  alacrity 
than  I  had  done  for  many  years  past.  My  proposal,  as  then 
originally  put  forward,  was  to  celebrate  the  approaching 
Centenary  by  meetings  in  every  town  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  by  one  on  a  national  scale  to  be  held  on  the  same  spot, 
and  under  similar  arrangements  as  the  Welcome  to  the  sons  of 
Burns,  in  1844. 

"  Loud  cheers  greeted  the  plan  so  sketched  out ;  Mr.  James 
M'Kie  of  Kilmarnock,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomson,  and  other 
Ayrshire  guests  following  up  my  suggestions  with  the  heartiest 
of  good  will  and  encouragement. 

"On  the  following  day  I  called  on  my  valued  Wallace 
Monument  Colleague,  the  late  Mr.  William  Burns  of  Glasgow 
(author  of  "  The  War  of  Scottish  Independence  ")  and  told  him 
what  had  taken  place  at  the  Brig  o'  Doon  the  previous  evening. 
As  might  have  been  expected  of  such  a  worthy  Scot  and  fervent 
worshipper  of  the  Bard,  Mr  Burns  was  overjoyed.  He  at  once 
consented  to  become  a  member  of  the  Provisional  Committee 
which  I  had  determined  to  at  once  organize.  So  as  to  begin 
operations  immediately,  we  called  on  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  Bart, 
(the  "  Historian  of  Europe  ")  then  Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire,  and 
Mr.  Henry  Glassford  Bell,  his  deputy.  Both  gentlemen  agreed 
to  become  members  of  the  first  committee,  while  Sir  Archibald 
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consented  to  allow  himself  to  be  nominated  as  President  of  the 
General  Committee." 

Mr.  Rae-Brown  undertook  the  duties  of  Honorary  Secretary, 
and  arranged  to  convene  a  meeting  within  a  week,  and  to  lay 
before  his  colleagues  the  draft  of  a  circular  to  be  issued  from 
Glasgow,  as  the  headquarters  of  the  movement.  When  issued, 
and  sown  broadcast  over  Great  Britain,  India,  our  Colonies 
and  the  United  States,  the  Circular  advising  a  Memorial 
Celebration  of  the  Bard's  Centenary  read  as  follows  : — 

119,  St.  Vincent  Street, 

Glasgow,  1858. 

Sir, — 111  connection  with  the  approaching  National  Celebration  of 
Burns'  Centenary  in  Glasgow,  the  Committee  suggest  that  a  simul- 
taneous celebration  should  take  place,  wherever  Scotsmen  are  congre- 
gated, throughout  the  world. 

Without  starting  invidious  distinction  between  the  merits  or 
reputations  of  the  two  great  Representative  Authors  of  Scotland— each 
having  been  great  in  his  own  sphere,  and  both  having  acquired  more 
than  European  fame — it  may  be  asserted,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  the  songs  and  the  sayings  of  Burns  are  sung  and  cherished  by 
countless  thousands  at  home  and  abroad  who  know  little  of  Scott  save 
the  name.  In  the  People's  great  Heart  of  hearts — whether  beating 
among  the  unlettered  masses  or  the  more  favoured  children  of  light — 
the  words  of  the  ploughman  Bard  find  a  congenial  and  a  permanent 
abode;  where  they  not  only  "breathe  and  burn"  but  stimulate  to 
honest  independence,  love  of  liberty,  and  brotherly  aflfection  ;  in  short, 
creating  a  worship  of  that  beauty  whose  only  standard  is  Truth. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  name  and  fame  of  Robert  Burns  were 
traduced  by  sectarian  bigots  and  blinded  zealots.  For  years  they 
hurled  their  vituperations  on  the — to  them — "lewd  and  blasphemous 
works  of  Burns  ! "  But  those  base  detractors,  sprung  from  a  soil  of  rank 
hypocrisy,  met  with  a  signal  and  lasting  defeat  on  the  occasion  of  the 
ever-memorable  Burns'  festival  of  1844,  when  Lord  Eglinton,  aided  by 
that  brave  old  man,  Christopher  North,  and  other  friends  of  truth, 
utterly  and  for  ever  demolished  the  hollow  fabric  of  fallacies  which 
those  self-blinded  fanatics  had  erected.  Since  then  all  intelligent  and 
well-informed  minds  must  have  felt  that  every  civilised  country — 
Scotland  in  particular — lies  under  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  Burns  for 
the  unrivalled  courage  he  displayed  in  fearlessly  levelling  his  shafts 
of  irony  against  the  then  dominant  sway  of  Bigotry,  Hypocrisy,  and 
Intolerance. 

To  Scotsmen  and  Scotswomen  everywhere — and  to  their  posterity 
in    the    generations    to    come — this    Centenary    Celebration    will,    if 
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Kniversiil,  prove  not  only  a  source  of  the  greatest  delight,  but  a  lasting 
l)ond  of  union  between  the  inhabitants  of  Caledonia  and  those  of  every 
country  and  clime  who  sincerely  adopt  as  their  creed — "a  mam's  a  man 
FOR  a'  that  !" 

Earnestly  soliciting  your  co-operation,  and  that  of  the  members  of 
your  Association,  I  now  leave  the  matter  in  your  hands,  and  in  those 
of  your  fellow  members,  and  shall  feel  deeply  obliged  by  hearing  from 
you  as  soon  as  convenient. 

Believe  me,  Sir,  yours  very  sincerely, 

C.  RAE-BROWN. 

Both  Colonel  William  Nicol  and  Colonel  James  Glencairn 
Burns  had,  some  years  before  promised  the  Dumfries  people 
that,  when  next  in  Scotland  during  the  "red  letter"  month  of 
January,  they  would  be  present  together  at  the  local  Anniversary 
Meeting.  The  elder  gentleman  (Colonel  William  Nicol  Burns) 
had  always  been  noted  as  a  strict  disciplinarian  in  India,  and 
when  the  proposal  was  put  before  him  and  his  brother  to  arrange 
that  one  of  them,  at  least,  should  be  the  guest  of  the  Committee 
who  were  organizing  a  National  Demonstration  in  the  Glasgow 
City  Hall,  he  demurred  at  first,  on  the  ground  that  this  would  be 
a  "breaking  of  faith"  with  the  Dumfries  people.  Ultimately, 
his  scruples  were  overcome,  and  it  was  arranged  that  Colonel 
James  Glencairn  Burns,  should  be  present  at  the  Glasgow 
Festival,  while  the  other  went  to  Dumfries. 

The  space  at  our  disposal  will  not  admit  of  more  than  a  brief 
resume  of  this  great  event. 

In  Edinburgh,  some  ten  Centenary  celebrations  took 
place  :  the  principal  gathering  being  that  which  assembled  in 
the  Music  Hall,  under  the  genial  auspices  of  Lord  Admillan 
wha,  most  effectively  and  impressively,  dealt  with  the  toast  of 
the  evening.  His  eloquent  peroration,  called  forth  cheer  after 
cheer. 

At  the  platform  tables,  in  addition  to  the  Members  and 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Universal  Centenary  Celebration 
Committee,  and  many  eminent  citizens  of  Saint  Mungo,  there 
were  seated,  Colonel  James  Glencairn  Burns  ;  Mr.  Robert  Burns 
Begg,  and  Mr.  Burns  Begg,  Jr. ;  Samuel  Lover ;  Richard 
Monckton  Milner,  (Lord  Houghton);  Sir  David  Brewster; 
Judge  Haliburton;  Blanchard  Jerrold ;  Peter  Cunningham, 
(son  of  Allan  Cunningham) ;  Rev.  Dr.  Norman  Macleod ;  Dr. 
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Charles  Rogers  ;  Henry  Glassford  Bell ;  John  T.  Rochead,  Esq., 
(Architect,  National  Wallace  Monument)  ;  Rev.  Principal 
Barclay  Monteith,  of  Carstairs ;  etc.,  etc. 

Sir  Archibald  Alison,  Bart.,  as  Chairman  of  the  great 
assemblage,  took  an  early  opportunity  (before  dealing  with  the 
usual  loyal  toasts)  of  informing  all  present  that  "  The  Immortal 
Memory  of  Burns  "  would  be  given  with  all  the  honours.  "  It 
was,"  he  said,  "customary  to  drink  the  health  of  deceased 
persons  in  solemn  silence.  But  no  such  custom  could  apply 
to  the  toast  of  the  evening — Burns  never  will  be  dead,  his  spirit 
is  immortal,  and,  like  his  works,  is  present  with  us  now :  hence 
we  shall  give  the  toast  with  all  the  honours." 

In  proposing  "  The  Army  and  Navy,"  Sir  Archibald  made  a 
most  graceful  allusion  to  the  sons  of  Burns,  and  called  special 
attention  to  the  presence  of  Colonel  Glencairn  Burns,  with 
"the  Burmese  Medal  on  his  breast" — an  allusion  which  called 
forth  enthusiastic  and  prolonged  plaudits  heartily  joined  in  by 
the  brilliant  galaxy  of  ladies  who  lined  the  galleries,  and  fluttered 
quite  a  daring  display  of  cambric  over  the  heads  of  the  sterner 
sex  beneath.  Towards  the  close  of  the  brilliant  oration  with 
which  the  gifted  historian  of  Europe  proposed  the  "Immortal 
Memory,"  he  said : — Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  we  are  told  that 
Burns  was  a  Radical.  I  know  he  was,  but  there  are  Radicals 
and  Radicals.  I  wish  we  had  more  of  them  such  as  he  was. 
Most  men  of  his  ardent  and  poetic  temperament  are  inclined  to 
such  opinions.  It  is  well  they  are  so  :  they  would  be  outside 
of  their  mission  if  they  were  not.  But  if  Burns  was  a  Radical, 
he  was  not  the  less  a  Patriot.  The  poems  on  which  his 
immortal  fame  rests  secure  are  as  stainless  as  the  driven 
snow ;  and  as  such,  they  will  for  ever  unite  Britons  and  their 
children  in  every  part  of  the  world — a  bond  which  will 
survive  the  maturity  of  our  colonies  and  the  severance  of  the 
Empire ! " 

When  Colonel  Burns  rose  to  reply,  the  house  rose  en  masse — 
the  ladies  actually  leading  the  way.  "  While,"  the  Colonel  said, 
"  I  humbly  thank  my  God  that  He  has  spared  me  to  see  this 
glorious  day,  a  day  on  which  countless  thousands  are  paying 
homage,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  earth,  to  the  Genius  of  Scotia, 
I   cannot  but  remember   that  my  mother  told  the  late   Mr. 
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M'Dermid  of  Dumfries,  that  my  father  said  to  her,  from  his 
death-bed  : — "  Jean,  a  hundred  years  hence,  they'll  think  mair 
o'  me  than  they  do  now  !  As  a  leal  and  true  Scot,  and  a 
warm  admirer  of  the  genius  of  the  Bard,  I  have  joined  you  in 
doing  honour  to  his  memory,  as  his  son,  permit  me  to  return 
you  my  most  sincere  thanks." 

Perhaps  the  most  brilliant  speech  of  the  evening  was  that 
which  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  gifted  and  ever  genial  Samuel 
Lover,  the  Burns  of  Ireland,  Novelist,  Painter,  and  Poet.  Few 
men  of  the  19th  century  have  shed  more  lustre  over  its  literary 
history  than  the  author  of  "  Handy  Andy  "  and  the  "  Angels 
Whisper  " — and  not  to  mention  "  Rory  O'  More,"  would  be  a 
sad  overlook.  Bailie  Houldsworth,  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
paid  a  high  compliment  to  the  "  Central  National  Festival 
Committee,"  coupling  the  toast  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Colin 
Rae-Brown,  the  Honorary  Secretary ;  who,  towards  the  close  of 
his  reply,  said  : — "  My  Committee,  through  me,  venture  to 
express  the  hope  that  this  great  movement  and  this  Festival 
may  be  productive  of  more  than  this  glorious  oration  to  the 
memory  of  the  mighty  dead.  We  trust  that,  sooner  or  later, 
some  great  monumental  structure,  such  as  is  shadowed  forth  in 
the  principal  tableaux  before  us,  may  yet  grace  the  Metropolis 
of  the  West — a  structure  worthy  of  the  Bard,  of  Glasgow,  and 
of  Scotland." 

Some  twenty  more  meetings  were  held  in  Glasgow  on  this 
occasion,  all  largely  attended.  A  number  of  meetings  were 
held  in  Ayr,  and  in  Kilmarnock  and  Dumfries — Colonel 
William  Nicol  Burns,  the  Poet's  eldest  son  being  the 
^'  honoured  guest "    in  the  latter  town. 

To  Messrs.  Fullarton's  Memorial  Records  of  the  Centenary, 
to  be  seen  at  most  public  libraries,  we  must  refer  our  readers 
for  the  full  details  of  the  Celebrations. 

The  movement  for  the  erection  of  a  Burns  Statue  in  Glasgow 
was  suggested  by  an  article  in  the  Evenifig  Citizen,  of  the  6th 
June,  1872,  on  the  unveiling  of  the  Graham  Statue,  when  the 
hint  was  thrown  out,  "  that  so  long  as  Burns,  Thomas  Campbell, 
and  Adam  Smith,  are  without  suitable  commeration  in  this 
city,  it  cannot  be  said  that  subjects  are  wanting  worthy  of 
illustration  in  bronze  or  marble."      An   immediate  response 
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followed  on  the  part  of  Mr.  John  Browne,  a  commercial 
traveller,  who  started  a  shilling  subscription  sheet,  which  was 
soon  filled  up,  and  on  the  following  morning  he  waited  upon 
the  editor  of  the  Citizen^  who  assented  to  take  charge  of  any 
amounts  which  might  be  forwarded  to  him  from  warehouse, 
office,  workshop  or  social  circle.  A  committee  was  formed 
within  a  month,  when  an  appeal  was  drawn  up,  and  widely 
advertised ;  it  was  so  successful  that  within  twelve  months,  the 
fund  amounted  to  ;^i68o.  The  cost  of  the  finished  memorial 
was  fixed  at  ;£2ooo,  and  Mr.  George  Edwin  Ewing,  a  prominent 
local  Sculptor,  w^as  invited  to  submit  a  design  model,  which, 
having  been  approved  of,  he  w\is  commissioned  to  execute  in 
bronze.  The  Statue  was  successfully  cast  at  Ditton-on-Thames, 
in  October,  1876,  in  presence  of  the  Sculptor,  and  a  numerous 
company — the  head  was  cast  separately.  The  Poet  is  represented 
standing  musing  in  a  contemplative  mood  over  the  daisy  which 
he  holds  in  his  left  hand — 

"  Wee,  modest,  crimson  tipped  flow'r," 
a  Kilmarnock  bonnet  being  held  loosely  in  his  right  hand. 
His  dress  is  that  of  the  farmer  of  the  period — loosely  hanging 
coat,  long  open  vest,  knee-breeches,  rig-and-fur-stockings,  and 
buckled  "  shoon."  The  Statue  is  nine  feet  high,  and  is  placed 
on  a  pedestal  of  gray  granite,  twelve  feet  high,  designed  by  the 
Artist.  A  grand  demonstration  took  place  at  the  unveiling  of 
the  Statue  on  Thursday,  25th  January,  1877. 

It  was  estimated  that  not  less  than  30,000  persons  took  part 
in  the  various  processions,  and  subsequent  proceedings.  The 
ceremony  was  presided  over  by  Lord  Houghton,  who  addressed 
the  multitude  of  spectators,  and  Bailie  Wilson,  as  chairman  of 
the  Burns  Monument  Committee,  formally  handed  over  the 
Statue  to  the  Lord  Provost  and  Town  Council  of  the  City  of 
Glasgow. 

For  particulars  regarding  the  Kilmarnock  Monument  and 
Statue,  which  falls  to  be  described  here,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Mr.  D.  M 'Naught's  articles,  in  the  present  volume,  on 
Kilmarnock  and  the  local  Burns  Club. 

The  City  of  New  York  was  the  first  American  City  to 
distinguish  itself  and  honour  Robert  Burns  by  erecting  a 
Monument  to  his  memory.     Since  then  the  City  of  Albany, 
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has  conferred  a  similar  honour  on  Scotia's  darhng  Poet,  and 
San  Francisco,  Chicago,  and  Providence,  are  busy  organising  a 
moveiT^ent  for  a  Hke  purpose. 

On  the  15th  August,  1881,  the  foundation  stone  was  laid  of 
a  Statue  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  Central  Park,  New  York, 
presented  to  the  City  by  the  resident  Scotsmen.  The  suggestion 
was  then  made  that  he  should  not  remain  solitary  on  his 
pedestal,  but  that  he  ought  to  have  the  genial  society  of  Scot- 
land's great  Poet,  Robert  Burns.  A  commission  was  given  to 
the  same  Sculptor,  Sir  John  Steell,  R.S.A.,  for  a  bronze  Statue 
at  a  cost  of  two  thousand  guineas.  It  is  erected  opposite  the 
Scott  Statue.  The  reader  is  referred  to  our  description  of  the 
Dundee  Statue.  On  the  front  of  the  pedestal  in  golden  letters 
is  inscribed — Robert  Burns — on  the  reverse  side — Presented 
to  the  City  of  New  York,  by  admirers  of  Scotia's  Peasant  Bard, 
on  the  i2ist  anniversary  of  his  birth.  The  ceremony  of 
unveiling  the  Statue  took  place  on  Saturday,  2nd  October, 
1880,  Mr.  John  Paton,  chairman  pf  the  Burns  Monument 
Committee,  made  the  formal  presentation  of  the  Statue  to  the 
City.  The  Mayor  accepted  the  Statue  on  behalf  of  the  City 
amid  loud  cheering,  the  Bands  playing.  There  was  a  lad  was 
borfz  in  Kyle.  The  oration  was  given  by  George  William 
Curtis,  and  was  an  impassioned,  enthusiastic  address.  At  its 
close  the  newpaper  reports  add,  "  few  Scottish  eyes  were  free 
from  tears."  The  ceremony  concluded  by  the  vast  multitude 
singing,  Auld  Langsyfte. 

A  preliminary  meeting  to  organise  a  movement  for  the 
erection  of  a  Burns  Statue  in  Dundee,  took  place  on  Tuesday, 
30th  January,  1877,  when  a  committee  was  appointed,  and 
within  a  few  months  the  subscription  list  amounted  to  jQ^oo. 
The  estimated  cost,  with  the  site  and  basement,  was  about 
;^i6oo.  Permission  having  been  obtained  from  New  York,  to 
allow  Sir  John  Steell,  R.S.A.,  to  give  a  replica  of  the  Burns 
Statue,  already  described,  at  the  reduced  price  of  one  thousand 
guineas,  being  exactly  one  half  of  the  price  agreed  upon  for  the 
American  contract.  The  Statue  is  in  bronze,  and  represents  the 
Poet  in  a  sitting  posture;  the  figure  is  colossal,  about  12  feet  in 
height.  The  Sculptor  represents  Burns  as  in  the  act  of  com- 
posing that  exquisite  address,  To  Mary  in  Heaven.  The  Poet 
appears  seated  on  the  stump  of  an  elm,  the  head  is  raised  and 
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looks  to  the  right,  the  upturned  face  is  supposed  to  be  directed 
to  the  evening  star ;  the  hand  holds  a  pen,  intended  to  suggest 
that  the  Poet  is  engaged  in  composition.  The  costume  of  the 
Nasmyth  Portrait  has  been  followed,  with  the  addition  of  a 
plaid,  over  the  left  shoulder,  which  serves  also  for  effective 
drapery  in  the  back  view.  On  the  ground  near  the  Poet's  feet 
is  a  roll  of  manuscript,  to  which  he  is  supposed  to  be  com- 
mitting his  immortal  verses.  TJ;ie  pedestal,  which  weighs  about 
twenty  tons,  was  designed  by  the  Sculptor ;  is  of  polished 
Peterhead  Granite,  and  cost  ^250.  It  is  6^  feet  high,  and 
6  feet  in  breadth,  and  to  support  it  and  the  Statue  a  solid 
foundation  of  masonry  has  been  brought  up  from  a  depth  of 
twenty-two  feet.  The  pedestal  was  erected  on  the  29th  August, 
1879,  and  the  grand  ceremony  of  unveiling  the  Statue  took 
place  on  Saturday,  i6th  October,  1880,  the  address  on  the 
occasion  being  delivered  by  Frank  Henderson,  Esq.,  M.P.  for 
the  Burgh,  in  presence  of  an  immense  concourse  of  spectators 
— one  of  the  greatest  demonstrations  ever  held  in  Dundee. 

The  Queen  of  the  South  Burns  Club,  Dumfries,  first  issued 
subscription  lists  in  furtherance  of  a  proposal  to  erect  a  Statue 
of  the  Bard.  The  Tam  o'  Shanter  Club,  at  their  quarterly 
meeting,  5th  April,  1877,  resolved  to  raise  funds  for  the  same 
object.  This  was  followed  on  the  9th  April,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Town  Council — Provost  Smith  in  the  chair — by  Mr.  Hamilton 
proposing  the  following  resolution  : — "  That  the  Council  recog- 
nise the  desirability  of  having  a  Statue  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Robert  Burns,  and  resolve  to  appoint  a  committee  to  promote 
that  object,  by  taking  the  initiative  in  a  public  movement  and 
inviting  and  receiving  subscriptions  towards  the  same."  The 
proposal  was  unanimously  agreed  to  that  the  whole  Council 
should  form  a  committee  thus  occupying  a  proper  position  in 
carrying  out  to  a  successful  issue  the  desire  to  do  honour  to  the 
memory  of  her  illustrious  Citizen. 

The  design  selected  is  by  the  distinguished  Artist  Mrs.  D.  O. 
Hill,  of  Newington  Lodge,  Edinburgh,  and  cost  about  ;£3ooo. 
It  was  found  necessary  to  modify  the  original  design  in 
Bronze,  with  four  figures  on  pedestals  at  each  corner,  to  one 
Central  Statue  in  marble  of  the  Poet.  He  is  represented  resting 
against  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  in  a  half-sitting,  half-standing  posture. 
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His  dress  is  that  of  a  Cottar  of  the  period  in  which  he  Hved, 
with  tailed-coat,  having  large  lapels,  long  waistcoat,  knee- 
breeches,  and  shoes  ;  while  a  plaid  falls  in  easy  folds  round  his 
body.  Luath  his  dog,  rests  its  head  against  the  Poet's  feet,  other 
accessories  as  the  daisy  and  mouse,  indicate  that  love  and 
sympathy  which  formed  a  characteristic  element  in  his  nature. 
A  shepherd's  horn  lies  on  the  turf  suggesting  the  great  share 
which  Burns  had  in  preserving  Scottish  airs  by  marrying  them 
to  worthy  songs.  The  ceremony  of  unveilling  the  Statue  took 
place  on  6th  April,  1882. 

A  bronze  Statue  of  the  Poet  Burns  was  unveiled  in  London, 
in  the  summer  of  1884.  The  Statue  was  presented  to  the 
metropolis,  by  Mr.  John  Gordon  Crawford,  a  retired  Glasgow 
merchant,  long  resident  in  London,  whose  generosity  has 
afforded  the  most  lively  satisfaction  to  the  Scottish  community 
in  the  south.  The  Statue  has  been  given  a  prominent  place  in 
the  beautiful  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  Cleopatra's  Needle  on 
the  Thames  Embankment.  It  is  the  work  of  Sir  John  Steell, 
R.S.A.,  Her  Majesty's  Sculptor  for  Scotland,  and  is  partly  a 
replica  of  the  New  York  and  Dundee  Statues,  executed  by  the 
same  artist.  There  are,  however,  considerable  points  of  differ- 
ence between  the  London  Statue  and  the  two  others  just 
mentioned,  especially  in  the  pose  of  the  head.  The  Statue 
rests  on  a  pedestal  of  Peterhead  granite,  placed  on  a  base  of 
grey  granite.     On  the  pedestal,  in  gilt  letters,  are  the  words — 

Robert   Burns,   i  759-1 796. 
and  an  extract  from  the  well-known  dedication  to  the  first 
Edinburgh  edition  of  his  poems  to  the  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen 
of  the  Caledonian  Hunt,  viz  : — 

"  The  Poetic  Genuis  of  my  country  found  me  at  the  plough 
and  threw  her  inspiring  mantle  over  me — as  the  prophetic  bard 
Elijah  did  Elisha.  She  bade  me  sing  the  loves,  the  joys,  the 
rural  scenes  and  rural  pleasures  of  my  natal  soil,  in  my  native 
tongue,  I  tuned  my  wild,  artless  notes,  as  she  inspired." 

The  ceremoney  of  unveilling  the  statue  was  performed  by  the 
Earl  of  Rosebery,  in  presence  of  a  large  gathering  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 

Minute  oj  Prdimhiary  Meeting  held  in  London,  February ,  1S85. — It 
was  resolved  that  a  Federation  of  the  members  of  Burns  clubs  and 
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societies  throughout  the  workl  be  formed,  to  be  called  the  "  Burns 
Federation";  its  motto  shall  be,  "A  man's  a  man  for  a' that."  The 
object  of  the  Federation  shall  be  to  strengthen  and  consolidate  the  bond 
of  union  and  fellowship  presently  existing  amongst  the  members  of 
Burns'  clubs  by  their  universal  affiliation.  That  the  members  of  every 
Burns'  club,  registered  as  belonging  to  the  Federation,  shall  be  granted 
a  diploma  admitting  them  to  meetings  of  clubs  connected  with  the 
Federation.  That  the  members  so  admitted  shall  be  subject  to  and 
must  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  club  visited,  and  shall  have  no  voice 
in  the  management  of  its  business.  That  the  entrance  fee  for  each  club 
be  one  guinea,  and  for  each  member's  diploma  one  shilling.  That  the 
funds  of  the  Federation  be  vested  in  the  Executive  Council  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  and  preserving  holograph  manuscripts  and  other 
interesting  relics  connected  with  the  life  and  works  of  the  poet,  and  in 
such  other  manner  as  the  Council  may  determine.  That  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Federation  be  at  Kilmarnock,  where  the  first  edition  of 
Burns'  Works  was  printed  and  published.  That  an  Honorary  Council 
be  elected  comprising  all  the  presidents  of  affiliated  clubs,  and  other 
gentlemen  nominated  by  the  executive  Council.  That  an  Executive 
Council  be  formed,  consisting  of  the  presidents  and  vice-presidents  of 
the  leading  Burns  Clubs  in  the  United  Kingdom  with  power  to  add  to 
their  number.  That  in  view  of  the  approaching  centenary  of  the 
publication  of  the  first  edition  of  Burns'  Works  in  1886,  and  the  proposed 
public  demonstration  at  Kilmarnock  on  that  occasion,  the  Executive 
Council,  when  constituted,  shall  meet  at  an  early  date  to  amend  or  add 
to  the  fore-going  resolutions,  so  that  circulars  may  be  printed  and 
despatched  to  all  the  known  Burns'  Clubs  throughout  the  world. 

The  circular  issued  by  the  Federation,  to  Burns  Clubs  and 
Scottish  Societies,  is  reprinted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Directory  in  the  present  volume. 

On  Saturday,  the  7th  March,  1885,  the  Bust  of  Burns  in  the 
Poet's  corner,  W^estminster  Abbey,  was  unveiled  by  the  Earl  of 
Rosebery  in  presence  of  a  large  and  distinguished  gathering. 
The  bust,  which  is  by  Sir  John  Steell,  R.S.A.,  is  erected  on  a 
corbel,  ornamented  in  harmony  with  the  style  of  the  surround- 
ing portions  of  the  building.  It  stands  about  15  feet  from  the 
Abbey  floor,  and  about  3  feet  to  the  right  of  the  bust  of 
Shakespeare.  On  the  left  of  the  great  dramatist  is  the  memorial 
of  another  eminent  Scottish  poet,  James  Thomson,  the  author 
of  "The  Seasons."  The  sculptor  has  largely  adhered  to  the 
leading  features  of  the  Nasmyth  portrait  of  Burns,  modified  by 
information  from  other  sources. 

Among  the  many  objects  of  interest  with  which  the  city  of 
Albany  abounds,  and  in  which  its  inhabitants  take  pardonable 
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pride,  is  the  Burns  Statue  in  Washington  Park  which  was  unveiled 
September  30th,  1888,  but  not  completed  in  all  its  features  till 
the  insertion  in  the  pedestal  of  four  tablets  on  the  20th  of  April, 
1891. 

There  never  would  have  been  such  a  statue  in  the  city  of 
Albany  had  it  not  been  for  two  persons  : — Mary  M'Pherson,  and 
Peter  Kinnear,  one  as  eccentric  an  old  maid  as  ever  put  her 
hair  in  curl-papers,  the  other  as  practical  a  business  man  as  ever 
was  successful  in  individual  enterprise. 

Week  after  week,  month  after  month,  and  year  after  year, 
Mr.  Kinnear  laboured  and  bore  with  Mary's  peculiarities. 
Sunday  after  Sunday  he  and  his  aged  friend,  John  Dingwall, 
would  go  up  to  Mary's  house  and  talk  of  Robert  Burns  and  of 
Scotland,  and  the  honour  that  would  come  to  the  M'Pherson 
family  through  the  proposed  legacy  to  the  city  of  Albany,  which 
the  crotchety  old  lady  the  one  day  willed  and  the  next  day 
annulled.  When  the  will  was  drafted  it  did  not  suit,  and  the 
work  had  to  be  gone  over  ten  or  a  dozen  times,  with  each  time 
the  danger  that  the  monument  scheme  would  be  abandoned  by 
the  erratic  old  lady. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  what  motive  at  last  induced  her  to 
make  her  final  determination.  Under  her  faded  exterior  there 
undoubtedly  glowed  a  true  love  for  Scotland.  Possibly  there 
was  also  a  touch  of  the  desire  for  posthumous  fame. 

And  so,  at  last,  poor  Mary  died,  on  the  6th  February,  1886, 
leaving  the  bulk  of  her  fortune,  40,000  dollars,  to  be  devoted 
to  the  erection  of  such  a  monument  to  Robert  Burns  as  should 
be  worthy  of  the  man,  an  ornament  to  the  park,  and  an  honour 
to  the  land  of  Mary's  birth. 

The  Sculptor  selected  was  Mr.  Charles  Calverley,  and  the 
Statue  is  said  to  be  a  beautiful  work  of  art.  The  Poet  is 
represented  in  a  sitting  posture  with  his  Kilmarnock  bonnet 
in  his  left  hand,  and  holding  a  book  in  his  right  hand  which 
rests  on  his  knee.  Together  with  the  four  panels  which  adorn 
the  pedestal,  and  which  are  very  beautiful  in  themselves,  the 
Albany  Statue  is  a  handsome  memorial  in  honour  of  Burns. 

On  Thursday,  8th  July,   1891,  the  town  of  Ayr,  fulfilled  a 
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long  neglected  duty.  While  other  cities  at  home  and  abroad 
had  done  themselves  the  honour  of  erecting  statues  of  the 
Scottish  National  Poet,  the  place  which  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  given  him  birth  had  lagged  behind  in  discharging  this 
obvious  obligation  to  the  man  whose  genius  has  made  it  famous 
throughout  the  world.  The  causes  of  delay  need  not  now  be 
inquired  into.  No  doubt  they  were  sufficient  in  their  day.  Our 
present  purpose  is  the  agreeable  one  of  recording  that  they 
have  at  last  been  overcome,  and  that  as  a  recompense,  so  to 
speak,  for  former  apathy,  the  people  of  the  "  auld  toon  "  have 
rivalled  others  in  the  grandeur  as  a  work  of  art  of  the 
memorial  they  have  now  set  up  of  the  ploughman  bard.  The 
project  had  been  in  progress  for  something  like  live  years. 
About  that  time  the  idea  suggested  itself  to  the  Ayr  Burns  Club 
that  something  more  substantial  might  be  done  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  the  Poet  than  the  celebration — an  excellent 
practice  in  itself — of  the  anniversary  of  his  birthday.  Once 
started  the  movement  was  not  allowed  to  flag.  .  In  the  course 
of  three  years  the  committee  specially  charged  with  the  work 
found  themselves  in  possession  of  sufficient  funds  to  warrant 
them  in  taking  the  final  steps  towards  the  realisation  of  their 
purpose ;  Scotsmen  in  all  parts  of  the  world  generously  coming 
to  their  aid  with  subscriptions.  Twelve  Scottish  sculptors 
were  invited  to  submit  models  for  the  statue,  and,  these  having 
been  obtained,  the  committee,  who  had  the  valuable  guidance 
of  Mr.  Hume  Thorneycroft,  R.A.,  in  making  their  selection, 
unanimously  chose  the  design  sent  in  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Lawson, 
H.R.S.A.,  London.  Mr.  Lawson  occupies  a  leading  place 
among  the  artistic  group  in  the  Metropolis  who  have  come  to 
be  known  as  the  Scottish  contingent.  Connoisseurs  who  had 
had  opportunities  of  seeing  it  while  it  was  yet  in  the  studio  pro- 
nounced it  one  of  the  best  representation  of  Burns  that  has  yet 
been  produced  in  ttie  form  of  a  statue.  The  difficult  task 
which  Mr.  Lawson  evidently  set  before  himself  was  not  so  much 
to  produce  a  figure  in  which  the  Poet  would  be  conspicuous,  as 
one  which  would  convey  a  striking  portraiture  of  the  man  in 
his  habit  as  he  lived — that  is  to  say,  he  sought  not  merely  to 
give  a  facial  likeness  of  Burns,  but  to  present  him  also  as  the 
simple,  manly,  independent  yeoman  of  his  time.  How  admir- 
ably Mr.  Lawson  has  wrought  out  his  idea  can  only  be  gathered 
from  an  examination  of  the  statue  itself. 
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A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Burns  Federation 
was  convened  on  Friday,  4th  September,  1891.  Ex-Provost 
Sturrock,  late  M.P.  for  the  Kilmarnock  Burghs,  presided. 

The  annual  report  was  read  and  approved  of 

Mr  Colin  Rae-Brown  moved  that  the  Burns  Federation 
should  issue  a  yearly  Burns  Chronicle,  the  first  number  of  which 
to  appear  in  January  next,  the  Volume  to  be  sold  at  One  Shilling, 
net,  and  to  contain  : — 

1st.     Summary  of  the  measures  taken  after  the  Bard's  death  to 

secure  a  provision  for  his  family. 
2nd.    Summary  of  the  proceedings  which  led   to   the   erection   of 

Monument  at  Btig  o'  Doon. 

3rd.    Summary  of  the   proceedings  at   the    1844  welcome   to  the 

Sons  of  Burns. 
4th.     Summary   of   the   initiatory   and   other   proceedings   of  the 

Universal  Centenary  Celebrations  in  1859. 
5th.     An   account   of  the   organisation   of  the   Burns   Federation 

instituted  in  1885. 
6th.     An  account  of  the  proceedings  at  Kilmarnock  at  Centenary 

Celebration  of  First  Edition  of  the  Poem. 
7th.     Descriptive  List  of  all  Monuments  erected  to  the  Memory 

of  Burns.  , 

8th.     A  Directory  of  Burns  Clubs  (as  complete  as  possible). 

Ex  Provost  Sturrock  seconded  Mr  Rae-Brown's  proposal, 
which  was  carried  unanimously. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr  D.  Sneddon,  it  was  agreed  that  Mr 
John  Muir,  Glasgow,  be  appointed  acting  editor  of  the  proposed 
Chronicle. 

It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  first  Chronicle  should 
be  issued  in  an  octavo  magazine  form,  of  such  dimensions  as 
the  Editor  may  determine,  full  power  being  left  to  the  Editor  to 
introduce  any  original  literary  matter  or  correspondence  which 
may  be  considered  worthy  of  publication. 

Letters  from  Professor  Blackie,  Dr  J.  Hedderwick,  Ex-Pre- 
ceptor Wilson,  Glasgow ;  Rev.  D.  Macrae,  Dundee :  Mr  A. 
Guthrie,  Ardrossan  ;  and  others,  highly  approving  of  the  pro- 
posed serial,  were  read  by  the  secretary. 

To  the  foregoing,  which  is  only  meant  as  a  very  hrief  summary  of  the 
posthumous  history  of  Burns,  we  have  to  add  that  Mr.  Rae-Brown  wrote 
the  description  of  tlie  Centenary  Celebrations.  For  the  rest  of  the 
narrative  the  Editor  is  responsible. 


FAC-SIMILE    OF   AN    EARLY 

HE  fac-simile  on  the  following,  opposite  and  succeeding 
pages  is  from  a  Jotting-Book,  kept  by  William  Burnes, 
the  father  of  the  Poet.  The  two  entries  by  Robert, 
then  a  boy  of  thirteen,  under  date  "12  June,"  and  "i  July, 
1772,"  form  the  earliest  known  specimens  of  Burns'  hand- 
writing ;  and,  as  such,  they  will  be  viewed  with  deep  interest, 
by  all  students  and  admirers  of  our  Immortal  Bard. 

The  precious  document  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Robert  Burns-Begg,  Sherifif-Clerk  of  Kinross-shire,  the  grand- 
nephew  of  Burns.  He  very  courteously  entrusted  it  to  the 
Editor,  who  takes  this  opportunity  of  thanking  him  for  his  kind 
consideration. 

Regarding  the  manuscript,  Mr.  Burns-Begg  sends  us  the 
following  interesting  particulars  : — 

"  The  greater  part  of  the  book  consists  of  jottings  kept  by 
William  Burnes,  of  the  various  occasions  on  which  he  employed 
his  blacksmith,  Samuel  Bell.  I  do  not  know  his  reason  for 
keeping  the  jottings  so  carefully.  He  may  have  been  doubtful 
of  Samuel's  accuracy  ;  or,  possibly,  Samuel  himself  may  have 
asked  the  old  man  to  save  him  the  trouble  of  keeping  a  regular 
account: — at  all  events,  here  it  is.  I  think  there  must  have 
been  various  other  entries  in  Burns'  handwriting,  for  every  here 
and  there,  part  of  a  page  is  cut  out  carefully.  I  know  that  my 
grandmother,  [Isobel  Burns  Begg,  whose  Memoir,  by  her  grand- 
son, is  noticed  in  our  Reviews],  among  whose  most  cherished 
treasures  I  found  the  jotting-book,  was  incessantly  applied  to 
for  scraps  of  her  brother's  handwriting,  and  the  portions  cut  out 
may  have  been  given  by  her  in  response  to  some  such  appeals. 

In  1772,  Burns  would  be  in  his  13th  year,  and  his  writing  is 
just  like  that  of  a  boy  at  that  age  :  and  yet  it  shews  many  of 
the  striking  and  bold  characteristics  of  the  Poet's  handwriting 
in  his  more  mature  years." 

E 
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In  connection  with  this  early  Burns  MS.,  we  may  reproduce 
here,  two  letters  of  the  Poefs  not  to  be  found  in  any  edition  of  his 
ivorks. 

Mauchline,  October,  i8th,  1783. 

Sir, — As  you  are  pleased  to  give  us  the  offer  of  a  private 
bargain  of  your  cows  you  intend  for  sale,  my  brother  and  I  this 
day  took  a  look  of  them,  and  a  friend  with  us,  on  whose  judge- 
ment we  could  something  depend,  to  enable  us  to  form  an 
estimate.  If  you  are  still  intending  to  let  us  have  them  in  that 
way,  please  appoint  a  day  that  we  may  wait  on  you,  and  either 
agree  amongst  ourselves  or  else  fix  on  men  to  whom  we  may 
refer  it,  tho'  I  hope  we  will  not  need  any  reference.— I  am,  Sir, 
Your  humble  servant,  ROBERT  BURNESS. 
P.S. — Whatever  of  your  dairy  utensils  you  intend  to  dispose  of 
we  will  probably  purchase.     R.  B. 

(MS.  in  the  Burns  Museum,  Kilmarnock.) 

Robert  Burns  to  Alex.  Blair,  Esquire,  Catrine  House,  Catrine. 

Mauchline,  3RD  April,  1788. 

Sir, — I  returned  here  yesterday,  and  received  your  letter,  for 
which  I  return  you  my  heartiest  and  warmest  thanks.  I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  at  this  moment  accede  to  your  request,  as  I  am 
much  harrassed  with  the  care  and  anxiety  of  farming  business, 
which  at  present  is  not  propitious  to  poetry  ;  but  if  I  have  an 
opportunity  you  shall  learn  of  my  progress  in  a  few  weeks. 

I  cannot  but  feel  gratitude  to  you  for  the  kindly  manner  by 
which  you  have  shewn  your  interest  in  my  endeavours  ;  and  I 
remain,  Your  obedient  servant,  ROBERT  BURNS. 

(MS.  is  the  possession  of  Mr.  Lyle,  Sanquhar.) 
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The  Influence  of  Robert  Burns  on  American  Lileraiure 

BY 

WALLACE  BRUCE,  United  States  Consul,  Edinburgh. 

HERE  are  many  sides  to  the  subject  which  has  been 
suggested  as  an  acceptable  topic  for  consideration  in  the 
first  number  of  The  Burns  Chronicle.  Only  a  few 
phases  can  be  glanced  at  in  the  limits  assigned.  The  influence 
of  any  great  writer  may  be  seen  :  first,  in  the  form  of  literary 
expression,  or  what  is  generally  known  as  style.  Second,  in  the 
more  vital  and  permanent  power  of  the  truth  presented.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  first  is  generally  more  immediate  ;  and,  like  fashion- 
plates,  more  readily  observed.  The  style  of  Johnson  and  Pope, 
of  Carlyle  and  Macaulay,  can  be  easily  traced  among  their  re- 
spective followers,  admirers  and  disciples,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  outward  form  of  each  writer  lives  its  little  day  to 
give  way  in  its  turn  to  newer  forms  of  expression.  It  becomes 
difficult  therefore  to  estimate  by  deduction  the  exact  power  of 
force  of  any  writer  in  imposing  his  own  distinctive  style  on  a 
living  and  ever-developing  literature. 

It  is. also  difficult  to  deal  scientifically  and  philosophically  by 
the  adoption  of  the  inductive  method,  for  the  field  is  too  wide 
to  gather  up  facts,  which  are  not  subject  to  contradiction  or 
criticism,  and  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  put  one's  finger  upon 
any  form  of  literature  and  say  that  its  manifold  threads  are  from 
any  one  loom. 

Laying  aside  the  didactic  pentameter  which  has  had  its  day, 
it  might  however  be  premised  that  since  the  days  of  Chaucer 
and  Spencer,  two  schools  of  poetry  have  been  struggling  fcr 
mastery.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  honest  Ballad  and 
Lyric,  direct  and  incisive;  on  the  other  the  euphuistic  and 
mystical,  word- woven  and  complicated;  the  first  more  especially 
Saxon,  Gaelic  and  Scandinavian  in  origin,  dealing  with  things; 
the  second  deriving  its  power  largely  from  French,  German  and 
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Italian  sources.  Perhaps  in  the  direct  line  of  succession  from 
Spencer,  Keats  might  be  taken  as  the  best  expression  of  the 
latter  school  ;  Burns,  drawing  his  inspiration  from  the  old 
fashioned  Ballad  and  Lyric,  might  be  regarded  as  the  best  em- 
bodiment of  the  natural  school. 

It  is  right  here  where  the  power  of  Burns  is  especially  man- 
ifest in  the  development  of  American  literature.  The  artistic 
element  of  Keats  appealing  forcibly  to  the  sense,  and  the  grace- 
ful lines  of  his  disciples,  especially  acceptable  to  some  of  our 
best  artistic  magazines,  and  perfect  to  the.  canon  of  art,  swoon 
and  die  in  languid  delight;  while  Burns  and  what  we  might  call 
the  school  of  every-day  poets,  looking  less  to  the  form  than  the 
matter,  find  higher  satisfaction  for  themselves  and  the  general 
public  in  natural  and  song-like  rythm,  equally  adapted  for 
narration  or  the  deepest  passion.  It  abides  in  our  memory  by 
its  consonance  and  melody,  becomes  a  part  of  our  being,  while 
the  artificial  and  the  borrowed  pass  away  to  be  forgotten.  We 
recall  with  delight  the  early  ballads  of  Browning.  They  have 
the  true  ring  and  are  as  honest  as  John  Gilpin  ;  but  the  best 
lovers  of  the  later  Browning  are  compelled  to  sit  with  book  in 
hand  and  scan  with  care  when  they  are  lost  in  the  sublime 
aesthetics  of  his  mysticism  and  introversions.  Coleridge, 
Tennyson  and  Wordsworth,  the  greatest  of  later  English  poets 
never  forget,  even  in  their  highest  philosophy,  the  refrain  and 
melodious  recurrence  of  natural  song.  At  least  where  this 
element  is  retained  they  speak  with  power,  where  it  is  omitted, 
they  unite  with  abated  vigour. 

Take  a  simple  test :  Read  to  any  child  of  ten  or  twelve  years, 
or  any  class  of  scholars  from  ten  to  twenty  years  of  age,  or  to 
grown  up  people,  a  poem  from  Percy's  Reliques  every  day  for  a 
week  and  for  the  same  space  an  equal  number  of  lines  from  the 
school  of  Keats  and  Browning,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the 
old-fashioned  lines  of  "  Chevy  Chase  "  and  "  Robin  Hood  "  and 
the  "  Nut-Browne  Mayd  "  will  be  retained  in  memory,  while  the 
other  has  passed  away  with  the  reading.  Burns,  Coleridge, 
Tennyson  and  Wordsworth,  become  therefore  the  leaders  of 
natural  verse  which  abides  readily  in  the  memory,  and  their 
influence  is  distinctly  traceable  in  the  growth  of  American 
literature.  In  the  directness  and  sweetness  of  Longfellow,  of 
Whittier,  of  Holmes,  of  Bryant,  and  Lowell,  the  five  poets,  par 
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excellence^  of  America  we  note  that  the  natural  school  of  verse 
has  triumphed  over  the  mystic,  the  foreign  and  the  supra-artistic. 

This  being  so,  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  Longfellow,  Whittier, 
Lowell  and  Holmes,  have  all  testified  to  their  admiration  and 
affection  for  the  Scottish  Poet.  Each  acknowledges  for  himself 
the  mastership  of  Burns.  His  influence  is  traceable  in  their 
lines.  Through  their  souls  streams  the  bright  flame  of  his  wide 
charity  and  brotherhood.  The  form  of  the  Ballad  and  Lyric 
are  secure  and  the  more  secure  for  his  leadership  as  against  the 
school  of  mysticism  and  inversion. 

Burns  has  been  Hstened  to  eagerly  in  America  because,  per- 
haps, more  than  any  other  British  writer  he  seemed  to  under- 
stand the  spirit  of  her  institutions.  He  seemed  to  know 
intuitively  that  American  liberty  was  born  and  reared  at  christian 
firesides.  Early  New  England  had  much  in  common  with  the 
Scotch  mode  ofthinking  and  aspiration.  The  Cotter's  Saturday 
Night  and  Whittier's  Snow  Bound,  show  close  relation  in  thought 
and  feeling. 

Burns  saw  that  the  American  Republic  in  its  noblest  con- 
ception was  the  highest  expression  of  the  great  truths  of  Christ's 
Gospel.  Not  a  Utopia,  not  unrestrained  license,  but  a  realization 
of  the  lofty  utterance  that  "  he  is  a  freeman  whom  the  truth 
makes  free."  As  a  Scotch  peasant  Burns  saw  this.  His  clay 
built  shieling,  and  the  studious  household  which  it  sheltered, 
would  not  have  been  lonesome  among  the  hills  of  New  England. 
His  sympathy  was  with  freedom  everywhere.  "  God  bless  the 
cause  of  liberty  everywhere  as  he  did  that  day  "  was  the  noble 
sentence  affixed  to  his  immotral  song  of  Bannockburn.  There 
was  nothing  insular  in  his  devotion.  His  Lines  to  Washington 
and  "  A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that  "  were  caught  up  by  a  nation 
of  toilers,  subduing  with  sturdy  arms  and  stout  hearts  the  great 
forests  and  virgin  soil  of  productive  valleys.  He  helped  the  land 
to  appreciate  its  own  manhood.  He  proclaimed  as  it  had 
never  been  proclaimed  before,  the  earl  hemp  of  personal  inde- 
pendence, and  taught  us  that  the  hodden-grey  element  of  Scottish 
and  Saxon  literature  was  worth  more  than  the  euphuisms  and 
Lillyisms  of  sickly  refinement. 

His  songs  moreover,  of  love  and  hope,  filled  a  great  want  in 
our  literary  life.     Simplicity,  and  sincerity  went  hand  in  hand 
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through  all  his  utterances,  with  a  just,  and  true  reverance.  His 
influence  went  also  deeper  than  mere  literary  or  social  questions. 
He  moulded  the  religious  thought  of  the  people.  As  in  Scotland, 
so  in  America,  this  was  the  great  mission  of  Burns,  which  can 
only  be  briefly  referred  to  in  the  compass  of  this  article.  When 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  gave  his  powerful  address  in  New  York, 
at  the  Centenary  of  Burns,  the  Christian  world  was  ready  for 
the  sentiment,  that  the  great  orator  so  eloquently  espoused. 
There  are  people  here  and  there,  who  cannot  separate  the  life 
of  a  man  from  his  teaching,  who  forget  that  only  one,  through- 
out the  world's  history,  came  free  from  human  infirmities.  Such 
critics  do  not  willingly  see  the  great  work  of  Burns,  in  laying 
bare,  cant  and  hypocrisy,  in  disposing  of  pagan  ideas,  which  are 
of  no  credit  to  a  christian  civilzation ;  in  showing  that  there  is 
an  eternal  good,  and  an  eternal  evil ;  that  goodness  is  altogether 
lovely,  and  vice  and  wickedness  altogether  hideous.  Here  is 
the  great  power  of  Burns  in  America,  and,  after  Mr.  Beecher 
finished  his  address,  the  critic  looked  dejected  and  has  not 
dared  to  show  "  his  phiz  mong  better  folks."  He  was  relegated 
to  his  proper  sphere,  "  close  under  hatches."  The  world  then 
saw  in  its  fulness  that  Burns  was  a  living  preacher  to  the  best 
teachers  of  living  thought. 

As  the  great  and  good  poet  Whittier  once  wrote  to  me  :  "  I 
have  never  heard  him  estimated  too  highly  as  a  poet,  and  I  do 
not  see  how  he  can  be."  I  once  heard  Dr.  M'Cosh  tell  a  knot 
of  preachers,  that,  as  a  teacher  of  christian  truth,  Burns  was 
greater  than  either  Milton  or  Wordsworth ;  more  than  that  said 
the  learned  Doctor,  the  man  who  wrote  "  A  man's  a  Man  for 
a'  that "  within  six  months  of  his  death,  and  kept  the  excise 
books  of  his  district  without  blot,  or  mistake,  was  not  very  far 
gone  as  a  man  either.  In  honesty,  simplicity  and  vigour.  Burns, 
has  exerted  great  influence  on  American  thought  and  literary 
expression.  Its  best  acknowledgement  will  be  the  awakening, 
of  thought  and  criticism  in  this  direction. 


"BONNIE     JEAN," 
A   MEMOIR. 

By  RO.   BURNS-BEGG. 

REAT  MEN  taken  up  in  any  way,"  says  Carlyle,  in  his 
"  Hero  Worship,"  are  profitable  company — We  cannot 
look,  however  imperfectly,  upon  a  great  man  without 
gaining  something  by  him,"  and  probably  this  truism  is  never 
better  exemplified  than  when  we  contemplate  a  man  of  genius, 
not  in  the  glare  of  the  foot-lights,  but  in  the  more  varying  and 
penetrating  side-lights  emanating  from  his  own  domestic  hearth. 
It  is  not  therefore  to  be  altogether  regretted  that  we  do  not 
content  ourselves  with  merely  drinking  in  the  stately  rounded 
period  or  the  finely  flowing  melodious  utterance,  but  desire  and 
desire  too  in  a  spirit  that  will  not  be  gainsaid,  a  more  realistic 
revelation  of  the  fellow  mortal  who  has  diffused  so  much 
witchery  around  us. 

In  no  instance  has  this  desire  become  so  general  and  in- 
satiable as  in  relation  to  our  National  Poet,  Robert  Burns. 
The  thoughts  and  sentiments  he  breathed,  alike  in  his  prose 
and  in  his  poetry,  are  so  vigorous,  and  heart  stirring,  that  the 
reader,  in  his  admiration  of  the  Poet  feels  an  irresistible  longing 
to  know  all  that  can  possibly  be  known  of  the  Man  ;  and  this 
longing  nothing  will  satisfy  but  actual  contact  with  the  details 
of  his  every  day  life  and  the  most  penetrating  scrutiny  into  the 
inmost  recesses  of  his  nature  and  character.  Such  a  scrutiny 
must  be  a  trying  ordeal  in  any  case,  and  when  applied  to  a 
nature,  so  very  exceptional  as  Burns',  it  must  necessarily  reveal 
much  that  his  worshippers  would  fain  consign  to  oblivion. 
And  yet,  the  test  only  brings  out  in  clearer  and  sharper  lines, 
the  finest  features  of  his  character — his  unvarying  consistency, 
his  thorough  integrity  of  heart,  and  his  fearless  honesty  of  pur- 
pose. 

In  the  midst  of  the  wide  spread  and  ever  increasing  interest 
in  every  thing  relating  to  Burns,  it  is  marvellous  that  so  little 
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account  comparatively  has  been  taken  of  the  details  of  the  life 
of  his  faithful  and  devoted  wife,  Jean  Armour.  Brief  incidental 
allusions  to  her  are  to  be  found  scattered  over  the  pages  of  the 
biographies  of  her  husband  during  the  later  years  of  his  life, 
but  no  attempt  has  ever  yet  been  made  to  gather  these  together 
in  separate  consecutive  form  so  as  to  furnish  us  with  a  distinct 
delineation  of  her  individuality.  Her  close  and  tender  associa- 
tion with  Burns  during  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  existence, 
and  her  influence  over  him  at  all  times  for  good,  makes  her  an 
indispensable  feature  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Poet's  career, 
while  her  own  many  admirable  traits  of  character  and  disposition 
render  her  second  only  to  Burns  himself  in  fascinating  interest. 
The  want  of  such  a  delineation  we  now  propose,  in  some 
measure,  to  supply  by  devoting  a  few  pages  of  this,  the  first  issue 
of  The  Annual  Burns  Chronicle,  to  a  brief,  simple  memoir 
of  Burns'  "  Bonnie  Jean." 

Jean  Armour  was  born  in  February,  1767,  at  Mauchline, 
Ayrshire,  where  her  father  James  Armour  was  a  respectable 
master-mason  or  contractor,  in  good  employment  and  enjoying 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  district  in  which  he  was 
located.  He  appears  to  have  been  exemplary  in  his  life  but 
like  many  worthy  m^n,  he  was  somewhat  rigid  and  austere  in  his 
disposition  and  belonged  to  the  stricter  sect  of  religionists  called 
the  "Auld  Lichts."  Mrs.  Armour  seems  to  have  been  an 
affectionate  and  devoted  wife  and  mother,  but  her  mental  bias 
differed  from  that  of  her  husband,  and  appears  to  have  partaken 
somewhat  of  the  gay  and  frivolous.  They  had  a  family  of 
eleven  children,  whom  they  reared  and  maintained  creditably 
and  confortably:  for  Mr.  Armour,  in  addition  to  the  income 
derived  from  his  trade,  was  proprietor  of  house  property  of  some 
yalue  in  the  village.  His  daughter,  Jean,  was  a  bright  sprightly 
and  affectionate  girl,  and  she  was  naturally  adored  by  her 
parents — her  father  especially  being  intensely  proud  of  her. 
On  her  part,  she  seems  to  have  had  a  deep  regard  and  veneration 
for  her  father,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  she,  at  the  most 
trying  crisis  of  a  young  girl's  life,  was  ready  at  his  command  to 
sacrifice  the  dearest  and  tenderest  aspirations  of  her  nature. 

Her  childhood  was  spent  at  Mauchline  amid  the  usual 
associations  surrounding  Scottish  village  life,  and  when  Burns, 
(then  in  his  26th  year)  along  with  his  widowed  mother  and  his 
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brothers  and  sisters,  came  to  reside  at  Mossgiel,  within  a  mile 
from  Mauchline,  she  had  barely  emerged  from  her  "teens." 
From  the  description  of  her  handed  down  to  us  by  those  who 
knew  her  at  this  interesting  period  of  her  life,  we  gather  that 
she  was  a  remarkably  sweet  and  attractive  brunette  of  a  bright 
affectionate  nature,  gifted  with  an  attractive  smiling  face,  lighted 
up  by  a  pair  of  very  bewitching  dark  eyes.  Her  person  was  well 
formed  and  firmly  knit  and  her  movements  were  at  all  times 
graceful  and  easy.  In  manner  she  was  frank  and  unaffected 
and  she  was  kindly  and  winning  in  her  disposition. 

Her  first  meeting  with  Burns  did  not  occur  until  sometime 
after  the  Burns  family  settled  at  Mossgiel,  in  March,  1 784.  The 
meeting  was  a  casual  one,  at  a  rustic  dance  in  Mauchline  on  the 
evening  of  the  village  races.  On  that  occasion  she  does  not 
appear  to  have  had  any  direct  intercourse  with  her  future  husband, 
but  she  seems  to  have  treasured  up  in  her  heart  an  observation 
which  she.  overheard  him  making  in  his  usual  frank  jocular 
style.  During  one  of  the  dances,  some  confusion  and  merri- 
ment was  occasioned  by  Burns'  collie  persisting  in  tracking  its 
master's  footsteps,  and  on  Burns'  attention  being  drawn  to  his 
intrusive  follower,  he  said  :  "  I  wish  I  could  find  a  lassie  as  fond 
of  me  as  my  dog."  Very  shortly  after  the  evening  of  the  dance, 
Jean  was  one  day  engaged  bleaching  linen  on  the  village  green 
of  Mauchline,  when  Burns  passed  accompanied  as  usual  by  his 
faithful  coUie.  The  dog  in  its  frisky  frolics  intruded  itself 
among  the  cloth  Jean  was  spreading  on  the  grass,  and  she 
besought  Burns  to  recall  the  animal  to  his  side.  Having  com- 
plied with  her  request.  Burns  naturally  lingered  to  exchange 
observations  with  her,  and  her  first  remark — "have  you  found  any 
lassie  yet  to  love  ye  as  well  as  yer  dog" — accompanied,  as  it  no 
doubt  was,  by  a  fascinating  archness  of  expression,  must  have 
gone  straight  to  the  Poet's  highly  impressionable  heart.  With 
two  such  natures  an  acquaintanceship  thus  begun  on  a  key-note 
so  suggestive,  could  lead  to  only  one  result — an  immediate 
attraction  to  each  other,  by  the  tenderest  and  most  overpowering 
predilection  which  sways  the  human  heart. 

Opportunities  for  the  lovers  meeting  were  not  infrequent,  for 
Burns'  favourite  "howff"  during  his  leisure  hours,  was  the  White- 
ford  Arms — an  Inn  so  closely  adjoining  the  Armours'  house, 
that  confidences  could  easily  be  inter-changed  at  pleasure  from 
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one  of  the  back  windows  of  the  Inn,  which  looked  into  one  of 
the  windows  of  Jean's  house  behind.  A  close  and  tender  inti- 
macy thus  became  established,  and  it  was  maintained  for 
upwards  of  a  year,  by  meetings  as  frequent  as  Burns'  occu- 
pation on  his  farm  rendered  possible.  Unfortunately,  these 
interviews  had  to  be  conducted  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  for  both 
lovers  well  knew  that  old  Mr.  Armour's  bitterest  prejudices 
would  be  opposed  to  the  idea  of  Burns  as  his  son-in-law. 
This  intercourse  naturally  led  to  Burns  becoming  attached 
to  Jean,  by  a  love  as  ardent,  permanent  and  sincere,  as  even, 
his  deep  emotional  nature  was  capable  of  feeling.  We  find 
this  passion,  in  its  earliest  stages,  finding  expression  in  such 
versicles  as  T/ie  Mauchline  Belles  and  The  Mauchline  Lady, 
until  it  gradually  acquires  a  deeper  and  more  earnest  tone, 
and  culminates  at  length  in  the  fervid  impassioned  appeal  on 
Jean's  behalf,  introduced  into  the  admirable  epistle  to  David 
"Sillar  : 

*'  0,  all  ye  Pow'rs  who  rule  above  ! 
O  Thou  whose  very  self  art  love  ! 
Thou  know'st  my  word  sincere 
The  life  blood  streaming  thro'  my  heart, 
Or  my  more  dear  Immortal  part 

Is  not  more  fondly  dear  ! 
When  heart  corroding  care  and  grief 

Deprive  my  soul  of  rest, 
Her  dear  idea  brings  relief, 

And  solace  to  my  breast. 
Thou  being  all-seeing, 

0  hear  my  fervent  pray'r  ! 
Still  take  her,  and  make  her, 

Thy  most  peculiar  care  !  " 

Was  ever  w^ak  woman  thus  wo'ed — and  who  can  wonder  if 
the  simple  hearted  village  maiden,  in  all  the  loving  trust  of  her 
affectionate  and  confiding  nature,  blindly  surrendered  herself  to 
a  lover  so  impassioned,  and  who  could  woe  so  effectively  ? 

"  Who  made  the  heart,  'tis  He  alone 

Decidedly  can  try  us, 
He  knows  each  chord  its  varying  tone, 

Each  spring  its  various  bias  : 
Then  at  the  balance  let'«  be  mute, 

We  never  can  adjust  it ; 
What's  done  we  partly  may  compute. 

But  know  not  what's  resisted." 

At  length  the  time  arrived  when  concealment  of  their  tender 
intercourse  was  no  longer  possible,  and  in  the  spring  of  1786, 
Burns  and  Jean  signed  a  formal  acknowledgement  of  marriage, 
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and  thus  become  legally  although  informally,  husband  and  wife. 
This  declaration  was  signed  openly  and  was  entrusted  to  the 
custody  of  Mr.  Robert  Aitken,  Writer,  Ayr,  a  mutual  friend  both 
of  Burns  and  of  the  Armours.  The  biographers  of  the  Poet, 
following  Lockhart,  look  upon  this  natural  proceeding  on 
Burns'  part  as  an  act  of  mere  justice  and  necessity,  rather 
than  as  a  purely  voluntary  one.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why 
it  should  be  so  regarded.  His  affection  for  Jean  was  deep,  per- 
manent and  sincere,  and  in  every  way  it  differed  widely  from 
the  erratic  and  ephemeral  attachments  he  was  so  prone  to  form. 
From  the  earliest  period  of  their  acquaintance  he  seems 
to  have  been  drawn  towards  her  by  a  strong  community 
of  feeling,  and  it  is  clear  that  from  the  first,  he  appropriated  her 
as  peculiarly  "  his  own  "  in  the  tenderest  sense  of  the  phrase. 
The  hopes  which  he  centered  in  her  were  not  the  mere  ardent 
aspirations  of  the  moment,  but  a  fond  and  persistent  clinging  to 
the  happy  prospect  of  life-long  and  loving  companionship  with 
her  in  the  placid  haven  of  domestic  life.  She  w^as  undoubtedly 
his  beau  ideal  of  a  wife,  suited  in  every  sense  to  his  nature  and 
disposition  and  eminently  fitted  in  a  practical  way,  for  the  line 
of  life  he  had  adopted  at  the  time  their  intimacy  began.  In  a 
letter  which  he  sometime  afterwards  wrote  to  Mrs.  Dunlop  of 
Dunlop,  he  thus  expresses  his  estimate  of  Jean's  suitability  as  a 
wife  : — "  The  most  placid  good  nature  and  sweetness  of  dispos- 
ition, a  warm  heart  gratefully  devoted  with  all  its  powers  to 
love  me,  vigorous  health,  and  sprightly  cheerfulness,  set  off  to 
the  best  advantage  by  a  more  than  common  handsome  figure — 
these  I  think  in  a  woman  may  make  a  good  wife  though  she 
should  not  have  read  a  page  but  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  nor  have  danced  in  a  brighter  assembly  than 
a  penny  pay  wedding." 

In  the  early  stages  of  their  intimacy  no  immediate  views  of 
marriage  could  be  entertained  by  either  of  them,  and  at  the  best 
their  union  must  have  been  a  remote,  although  not  the  less,  a 
very  real,  as  well  as  a  very  happy,  prospect.  His  family  had  then 
newly  entered  on  their  tenancy  of  Mossgiel  farm  with  their 
means  sorely  crippled  by  recent  losses  at  Lochlea,  and  as  month 
after  month  sped  over  the  heads  of  the  happy  lovers,  drawing 
the  tender  tie  between  them  still  closer  and  closer,  their  pros- 
pect of  marriage   became  more  and  more  remote.     Mossgiel 
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farm  had  failed  to  yield  the  return  anticipated  and  by  the  time 
the  declaration  of  marriage  was  signed,  Burns  had  actually 
formed  the  resolution  to  leave  his  native  land  and  seek  for 
better  fortune  in  Jamaica,  and  it  was  fondly  hoped  that  the 
private  marriage  would  be  regarded  not  only  in  the  light  of  a 
reparation  to  the  Armours,  for  the  distress  entailed  upon  them, 
but  that  it  might  also  secure  for  Jean  the  shelter  of  her  father's 
roof  until  Burns  had  provided  for  her  a  home  in  the  country  of 
his  adoption. 

In  their  plans  thus  anxiously  and  lovingly  laid,  the 
unfortunate  pair  failed  to  take  into  account  the  unyielding 
prejudice  of  old  Mr.  Armour.  The  intelligence  of  his 
daughter's  unfortunate  condition  was  to  him  a  terrible 
humiliation,  and  he  is  said  to  have  swooned  away  under  the 
blow,  and  far  from  the  attempted  reparation  lessening  his  dis- 
pleasure it  only  intensified  his  opposition  to  such  an  extent,  that 
rather  than  entertain  the  prospect  of  Burns  ever  claiming  his 
daughter  as  his  wife,  he  induced  Mr.  Aitken,  the  custodier  of 
the  declaration  of  marriage,  to  cancel  the  signatures  attached 
to  that  document.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  Jean,  in  her  utter 
wretchedness,  w\as  induced  by  filial  love  and  obedience,  to 
acquiesce  in  her  parent's  harsh  and  unjust  proceeding  and  she 
was  at  once  sent  off  to  Paisley,  to  live  with  her  uncle  there,  so 
as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  Burns'  seductive  influence.  The 
misery  she  must  have  endured  during  her  temporary  retirement 
at  Paisley,  no  one  can  ever  estimate.  Severed  from  him  she 
had  loved  and  still  loved  so  fondly  and  blindly,  and 
severed  too  by  a  harshness  and  injustice  to  which  she  had 
actually  although  unwillingly  been  a  party — discarded  in  a  sense 
by  the  parents  she  revered  so  highly,  and  intruded  into  the  house 
of  relatives,  who,  at  the  best,  must  have  regarded  her  presence 
among  them  in  the  light  of  a  painful  necessity — her  thoughts 
must  have  been  little  calculated  to  impart  either  comfort  or 
hopefulness  to  the  prospect  that  lay  before  her. 

To  Burns,  too,  the  rupture  must  have  brought  an  intolerable 
load  of  misery.  He  was  naturally  deeply  incensed  at  the  treat- 
ment he  had  experienced  at  the  hands  of  Jean's  parents,  and  he 
was  cut  to  the  heart  at  Jean's  "perfidy,"  as  he  styled  it,  in 
allowing  herself  to  be  induced  to  repudiate  her  obligations  as 
his  wife.     He  thus  expresses  his  feelings  on  this  painful  occasion 
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in  a  letter  to  his  friend,  John  Ballantyne,  Ayr,  "would  you 
believe  it  though  I  had  not  a  hope  nor  a  wish  to  make  her  mine 
after  her  conduct,  yet  when  he  [Aitken],  told  me  the  names 
were  cut  out  of  the  paper,  my  heart  died  within  me — he  cut  my 
veins  with  the  news."  This  certainly  is  not  the  language  of  a 
man  who  has  been  released  from  an  unkindly  and  lifelong  bond, 
in  which  he  had  involuntarily  entangled  himself  from  a  mere 
sense  of  justice. 

It  is  true,  that  in  some  of  his  more  roUocking  letters  to  his 
boon  companions  and  more  intimate  associates,  he  attempts  in  a 
spirit  of  bravado  to  make  light  of  the  calamity  which  had  befallen 
him,  but  the  attempt  is  a  poor  one  at  the  best,  and  every  now 
and  then  expressions  escape  him  which  disclose  only  too  pain- 
fully the  utter  desolation  of  heart  which  Jean's  unlooked  for 
desertion  had  entailed  upon  him.  No  student  of  Burns'  life  and 
character  would  dream  of  taking  him  au  serieux  in  letters  of  the 
nature  referred  to,  but  would  rather  prefer  to  gather  his  real 
sentiments  from  the  language  he  employs  in  addressing  his  more 
staid  and  serious  correspondents,  such  as  Dr.  Moore  is,  whom 
in  the  summer  recess  of  1787,  he  thus  writes  : — "  It  was  a  shock- 
ing affair  which  I  cannot  yet  bear  to  recollect  and  it  had  very 
nearly  given  me  one  or  two  of  the  principal  qualifications  for  a 
place  among  those  who  have  lost  the  chart  and  mistaken  the 
reckoning  of  rationality."  In  writing  also  to  Mr.  Arnot,  of  Dal- 
quhatswood,  about  the  same  period,  he  says,  "  How  I  bore  this, 
can  only  be  conceived,  all  powers  of  recital  labour  far  far  behind. 
There  is  a  pretty  large  portion  of  bedlam  in  the  composition  of 
a  poet  at  any  time,  but  on  this  occasion  I  was  nine  parts  and 
nine  tenths  out  of  ten  stark  staring  mad." 

His  allusions  to  this  painful  theme  in  his  poetic  effusions  of 
this  period  are  also  couched  in  a  fervour  and  sincerity  of  expres- 
sion which  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  depth  and  permanency  of  his 
unhappiness.  We  find  pointed  and  pathetic  suggestions  of  it  in 
his  sonnet  composed  on  Spring  and  in  the  most  exquisite  of  all 
his  poems — his  address  to  a  Mountain  Daisy.  We  find  it  too 
expressed  in  plainer  and  more  pointed  language  in  his  "  Ode  to 
Ruin." 

"  With  stern  resolved  despairing  eye, 
I  see  each  aimed  dart, 
For  one  has  cut  my  dearest  tie, 
And  quivers  in  my  heart. 
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Then  lowering  and  pouring, 

The  storm  no  more  I  dread  : 
Though  thick'ning  and  black'ning 

Kound  my  devoted  head." 

But  the  most  expressive  of  all,  is  his  reference  to  the  subject 
to  be  found  in  "  The  Lament "  which  he  composed  on  this 
occasion. 

"  The  plighted  faith,  the  mutual  flame, 
The  oft  attested  Powers  above, 
The  promised  father's  tender  name  : 
These  were  the  pledges  of  my  love." 

"  Ye  winged  hours  that  o'er  us  passed, 

Enraptured  more  the  more  enjoyed, 
Your  dear  remembrance  in  my  breast, 

My  fondly  treasured  thouglits  employed, 
That  breast  how  dreary  now  and  void, 

For  her  too  scanty  once  of  room. 
Even  every  ray  of  hope  destroy'd, 

And  not  a  wish  to  gild  the  gloom." 

The  rupture  seems  to  have  occurred  early  in  Spring  and 
Jean  did  not  return  from  Paisley  until  July.  Actuated  by  his 
clinging  affection  for  her,  Burns  seems  to  have  made  an  effort 
to  re-establish  their  intercourse  immediately  on  her  return  to 
her  father's  house,  but  Mrs.  Armour  repelled  the  Poet's  overtures 
with  anger  and  disdain,  and  even  Jean  herself,  influenced  by 
her  parents,  seems  to  have  discouraged  Burns'  well  meant 
and  loving  advances.  Fortunately  for  Burns,  he,  unlike  poor 
Jean,  had  in  the  midst  of  these  painful  experiences  many  en- 
grossing subjects  to  distract  his  thoughts.  He  had,  in  the  first 
place,  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  his  poems,  which  he 
was  then  engaged  in  seeing  through  the  press,  at  Kilmarnock. 
But  his  most  effectual  distraction  was  his  brief  but  romantic 
engagement  to  "  Highland  Mary  "  which  however  fickle  and 
inconsistent  it  may  appear  to  be,  actually  occurred  during  the 
interval  which  elapsed  between  Jean's  desertion  and  his  departure 
for  Edinburgh,  in  November.  To  Burns,  love  was  an  absolute 
and  clamant  necessity,  and  in  his  desire  to  supplant  Jean,  he 
could  not  have  selected  a  more  endearing  substitute  than  the 
sweet  dairy-maid  at  Coilsfield,  and  the  very  impetuosity  of  his 
solemn  matrimonial  engagement  with  Mary  Campbell  at  a  time 
when  his  circumstances  almost  precluded  the  possibility  of 
marriage,  only  affords  proof  of  the  "  widowed  "  condition  of  his 
heart. 

In  September,  1786,  Jean,  in  the  house  of  her  parents  at 
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Mauchline,  gave  birth  to  twins — a  boy  and  girl.  Intelligence 
of  the  event  was  at  once  communicated  to  Burns  at  Mossgiel, 
and  arrangements  were  made  for  transferring  the  boy  to  Mossgiel 
to  be  nurtured  there,  by  the  Poet's  mother  and  sisters,  while  the 
girl  remained  with  its  mother  at  Mauchline.  The  boy  bore 
his  father's  name,  and  in  after  life  he  attained  to  a  good  position 
in  the  Government  Civil  Service.  The  girl  was  named  Jean 
after  her  mother,  but  she  died  after  a  brief  existence  of  only 
fourteen  months,  and  was  interred  in  Mauchline  Church  yard. 
The  birth  of  Jean's  children,  did  not  tend  to  promote  a  re- 
conciliation with  the  Armours.  On  the  contrary  it  seems  to 
have  embittered  their  prejudices  more  and  more,  and  in  order 
to  make  the  rupture  permanent  and  complete,  formal  steps  were 
taken  ex  facie  ecclesiae  to  undo  whatever  legal  effect  the  private 
marriage  might  be  supposed  to  have. 

These  unhappy  proceedings  seem  to  have  barely  terminated 
when  Dr.  Blacklock's  suggestion  that  Burns  should  come  to 
Edinburgh,  opened  up  before  him,  a  new  and  dazzling  prospect, 
and  on  27th  November,  1786,  he  left  Mossgiel  for  Edinburgh, 
and  did  not  return  until  June  of  the  year  following.  In  the 
interval  Jean  remained  in  her  father's  house  at  Mauchline,  striv- 
ing to  find  in  her  novel  duty  as  a  mother  some  little  solace  for 
her  misery  and  unhappiness,  while  Burns,  even  in  the  midst  of 
the  exciting  experiences  of  his  first  winter  in  the  Scottish 
Metropolis,  found  his  thoughts  oft  reverting  to  Jean,  at  Mauch- 
line. Writing  to  Gavin  Hamilton,  in  the  beginning  of  1787, 
he  says,  "  to  tell  the  truth  I  feel  a  miserable  blank  in  my  heart, 
from  the  want  of  her."  It  is  not  surprising  therefore  to  find 
that  on  his  return  from  Edinburgh,  in  the  following  summer, 
his  first  thought  is  "  his  Jean "  and  instead  of  taking  up  his 
residence  at  Mossgiel,  he  puts  up  at  the  Whiteford  Arms,  and 
he  seems  to  have  remained  there  for  several  days,  previous  to 
his  secret  pilgrimage  to  Argyleshire,  to  ascertain  the  particulars 
of  Mary  Campbell's  sad  and  untimely  death. 

His  reason  for  taking  up  his  abode  at  "Johnnie  Dows," 
must  have  been  his  desire  to  renew  his  loving  intercourse  with 
Jean,  and  he  accordingly  called  at  the  Armours'  house  immed- 
iately on  his  arrival  at  Mauchline,  ostensibly,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  simply  to  see  "his  daughter"  then  an  infant  of  barely 
nine  months,  but  no  doubt  the  child's  mother  was  a  still  more 
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potent  attraction.  One  can  fancy  the  rapture  with  which  the 
lovers  must  have  met  after  their  painful  and  protracted  severance. 
Their  mutual  affection  remained  unabated  and  but  for  the  injudi- 
ciousness  of  Jean's  parents,  a  complete  re-union  would  no  doubt 
have  been  the  immediate  result.  Burns'  proud  nature  had  been 
sorely  wounded  by  the  harsh  and  disdainful  treatment  he  had 
received  during  the  previous  summer,  and  his  resentment 
towards  Jean's  parents  was  intensified  by  having  super-added 
to  it  a  feeling  of  utter  contempt  for  their  "mean  servility" 
when  he  found  himself — owing  to  the  change  in  his  wordly 
prospects — received,  by  them  with  great  civility  and  with  every 
indication  of  their  desire  to  promote  the  union  which  they  had 
persistently  rejected,  only  a  few  months  before. 

The  contempt  which  Burns  felt  at  this  sudden  change  of  treat- 
ment, and  the  motives  from  which  it  sprung  was  too  deep  to  be 
easily  overcome,  and  although  it  does  not  seem  to  have  inter- 
fered in  any  way  with  his  loving  intercourse  with  Jean,  it  pre- 
vented him  from  taking  immediate  steps  to  secure  her  happiness ' 
by  re-instating  her  in  her  position  as  his  wife. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  feeling.  Burns  again  returned  to 
Edinburgh  for  a  brief  temporary  visit,  leaving  Jean  and  her  child 
behind  him  in  her  father's  house  at  Mauchline.  After  spending 
sometime  in  Edinburgh  and  visiting  at  Harveston,  Ochtertyre, 
and  elsewhere,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  the  end  of 
October.  By  this  time  it  is  clear  that  he  had  decided  on  a  de- 
finite and  practical  means  of  livelihood  for  himself  and  those 
dependant  upon  him,  and  in  accordance  therewith,  he  makes  an 
excursion  to  Dumfriesshire  to  inspect  the  farm  of  EUisland, 
which  he  contemplated  leasing.  In  combination  with  his 
farming  project  he  conceived  the  idea  of  securing  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  Excise,  so  as  to  have  "his  commission  in  his 
pocket  for  any  emergency  of  fortune." 

In  this  carefully  planned  and  thoroughly  sensible  scheme 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  Burns  had  uppermost  in  his  heart 
a  desire  to  find  a  suitable  home  for  his  wife  and  children,  and 
when  in  the  end  of  January  1788,  in  the  very  height  of  his 
laboured  love-traffic,  with  his  "  divine  Clarinda,"  intelligence  is 
conveyed  to  him  in  Edinburgh  that  poor  Jean  is  once  more 
under  a  cloud  on  his  account,  he  acts  with  a  promptitude  and 
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practical  effect  which  is  clearly  indicative  of  a  preconceived  and 
deliberate  resolution.  At  the  time  he  received  the  intelligence 
he  was  disabled  by  an  injury  to  one  of  his  knees  and  he  was 
therefore  prevented  from  hastening  to  Jean's  side  as  he  otherwise 
would  have  done.  He  however  wTote  at  once  to  his  steadfast 
friend,  William  Muir,  of  Tarbolton  Mill — the  veritable  Willie 
of  the  now  famed  "Willie's  Mill " — and  solicited  him  and  his 
wife  to  receive  Jean  into  their  house,  until  he — as  he  in 
nautical  phrase  states  in  a  letter  to  his  sea-faring  friend  Brown 
— "  can  himself  take  the  command."  In  little  more  than  a  fort- 
night he  is  on  his  way  to  Mossgiel,  and  immediately  on  his  arrival 
he  visits  Jean  in  her  retirement,  and  in  his  own  language  "recon- 
ciles her  to  her  mother ;  takes  a  room  for  her,  and  takes  her  to 
his  arms."  After  a  brief  visit  to  Edinburgh  in  the  beginning  of 
March,  Burns  is  back  in  Mauchline  beside  his  wife,  before  the 
end  of  the  month.  Ten  days  previously  Jean  had  again  given 
birth  to  twins — two  girls — both  of  whom  died  only  a  few  days 
afterwards,  and  so  soon  as  the  state  of  her  health  permitted,  the 
reunited  lovers  went  through  a  simple  and  binding  formality  in 
the  business  Chambers  of  Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton,  Writer,  in 
Mauchline,  and  Jean  was  once  more,  and  openly  reinstated  in 
her  position  as  Burns'  wife.  This  marriage  was  solemnly  con- 
firmed by  the  Kirk  Session  of  Mauchline,  on  the  5th  of  August, 
and  Burns  and  his  wife  took  up  their  abode  temporarily  in  a 
house  in  Mauchline,  now  forming  the  corner  house  of  the  street 
called  Back  Causeway  overlooking  the  Churchyard  of  Mauch- 
line. Here  in  a  house  of  two  rooms,  Jean  spent  nearly  four 
months  of  unalloyed  happiness,  after  two  years  of  deep  mental 
anguish  to  both  her  and  h'er  husband.  Happily  this  was  now 
all  at  an  end,  and  Burns  in  his  correspondence  at  this  period, 
breathes  nothing  but  deep  and  fervent  self-congratulation  on  the 
important  step  he  had  taken.  In  a  letter  written  by  him,  three 
months  after  the  re-union,  and  addressed  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  of 
Dunlop,  he  says  in  reference  to  his  prospect  of  finding  substantial 
happiness  in  his  married  life  :  "  To  jealousy  or  infidelity  I  am 
an  equal  stranger ;  my  preservative  from  the  first  is  the  most 
thorough  consciousness  of  her  sentiments  of  honour,  and  her 
attachment  to  me.  My  antidote  against  the  last  is  my  long  and 
deep-rooted  affection  for  her.  I  can  easily  fancy  a  more  agree- 
able companion  for  my  journey  through  life,  but  upon  my  honour 
I   have   never   seen   the   individual   instance.     In   household 
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matters,  of  aptness  to  learn  and  activity  to  execute,  she  is 
eminently  mistress  ;  and  during  my  absence  in  Nithsdale  she  is 
regularly  and  constantly  apprenticed  to  my  mother  and  sisters 
in  their  dairy  and  other  rural  business/' 

During  the  period  that  Mrs.  Burns  continued  to  reside  at 
Mauchline,  Burns'  time  was  almost  equally  divided  between 
that  place  and  Ellisland  at  the  latter  of  which  he  was  superin- 
tending the  operations  on  his  farm,  and  especially  the  erection 
of  a  new  dwelling  house,  for  the  accommodation  of  his  wife  and 
children.  The  distance  bet\veen  the  two  places,  was  forty-six 
miles,  and  as  the  journey  was  performed  on  horseback.  Burns 
often  started  from  Ellisland  as  early  as  three  in  the  morning. 
During  this  period,  his  deep  and  fervid  attachment  to  his 
wife  finds  expression  in  his  exquisite  song,  (9'  a'  the  airts  the 
2vi?td  ca?i  blaiv,  and  the  powerful  effect  of  this  truly  powerful  love 
ode,  is  much  enhanced,  if  it  is  studied  in  the  light  of  the 
loneliness  and  discomfort  which  at  this  time  surrounded  Burns 
at  Ellisland.  He  gives  a  graphic  description  of  his  experiences 
in  a  letter  to  Miss  Chalmers  :  "  Jean  '  my  Jean '  is  still  at 
Mauchline,  and  I  am  building  my  house,  for  this  hovel  that  I 
shelter  in,  while  occasionally  here  is  pervious  to  every  blast  that 
blows,  and  every  shower  that  falls  ;  and  I  am  only  preserved 
from  being  chilled  to  death,  by  being  suffocated  with  smoke." 
In  an  atmosphere  so  prosaic  and  uninspiring,  it  is  pleasant 
to  think  of  the  youthful  husband  and  father,  in  his  lonliness  and 
discomfort,  welcoming  the  breeze  as  laden  with  tender  messages 
from  that  humble  home  in  the  west,  over  which  the  tenderest 
feelings  of  his  heart  hovered  so  fondly. 

We  have  too,  in  connection  with  this  period,  one  of  the  only 
two  letters  which  have  been  preserved,  addressed  by  Burns 
to  his  wife.     It  is  dated  12th  September,  1788. 

"  My  Dear  Love, 

I  received  your  kind  letter  with  a  pleasure 
which  no  letter,  but  one  from  you  could  have  given  me.  I 
dream  of  you  the  whole  night  long,  but  alas !  I  fear  it  will 
be  three  weeks  yet  ere  I  can  hope  for  the  happiness  of  seeing 
you.  My  harvest  is  going  on;  I  have  some  to  cut  down  still 
but  I  put  in  two  stacks  to-day,  so  I  am  as  tired  as  a  dog.  * 

*******I  have  writen  my  long 
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thought  on  letter  to  Mr.  Graham,  Commissioner  of  Excise, 
and  have  sent  a  sheet  full  of  poetry  besides.  Now  I  talk  of 
poetry,  I  had  a  fine  strathspey  among  my  hands,  to  make  verses 
to,  for  Johnson's  collection,  which  I  intend,  as  my  honeymoon 

conrr         *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *" 

The  house  at  Ellisland  was  not  completed  at  the  time 
expected,  although  Burns  supervised  the  operations  with  a  zeal 
and  anxiety,  suggestive  more  of  the  ardour  of  the  lover  than  the 
mere  urgency  of  the  husband  and  father.  His  appeal  to  his 
Joiner,  in  regard  to  the  delay  in  the  building  operations,  is  unique, 
and  must  have  formed  a  genuine  novelty  in  the  usual  corres- 
pondence, connected  with  that  worthy  tradesman's  business  : 

"  Necessity  obliges  me  to  go  into  my  new 
house  even  before  it  be  plastered.  I  will  inhabit  the  one  end 
until  the  other  is  finished.  About  three  weeks  more  I  think  will 
at  farthest  be  my  time  beyond  which  I  cannot  stay  in  this 
present  house.  If  ever  you  wished  to  deserve  the  blessing  of 
him  that  was  ready  to  perish ;  if  ever  you  were  in  a  situation 
that  a  little  kindness  would  have  rescued  you  from  many  evils; 
if  ever  you  hope  to  find  rest  in  future  states  of  untried  being, 
get  these  matters  of  mine  ready." 

In  spite  of  this  fervid  appeal  the  house  was  not  fit  for 
occupancy  before  winter  set  in,  and  Burns  was  obliged  to 
secure  a  temporary  residence  in  "  the  Isle,"  a  romantic  spot, 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Nith,  about  a  mile  from  Ellisland. 
Here,  in  the  first  week  of  December,  1788,  he  brought  his  young 
wife,  preceded  by  two  servant  lads,  and  a  servant  girl,  and  some 
cart  loads  of  furniture,  and  other  household  plenishing.  Who 
can  doubt  the  joy  and  pride  with  which  Mrs.  Burns  rejoined  her 
husband  in  her  new  home,  and  his  happiness  too  was,  as  may 
easily  be  imagined,  in  every  sense  complete.  Two  months  later, 
in  writing  to  a  correspondent  in  Edinburgh,  he  bursts  into  the 
following  glowing  rhapsody,  which  must  be  regarded  as  merely 
the  reflex  of  the  happiness  he  himself  was  then  experiencing  : 
"  Love  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  human  enjoyment.  All  the 
pleasures,  all  the  happiness  of  my  humble  compeers  flow 
immediately  and  directly  from  this  delightful  source.  It  is  the 
spark  of  celestial  fire  which  lights  up  the  wintry  hut  of  poverty, 
and  makes  the  cheerful  mansion,  warm,  comfortable,  and  gay. 
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It  is  the  emanation  of  Divinity,  that  preserves  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  rustic  labour  from  degenerating  into  the  brutes 
with  which  they  daily  hold  converse.  Without  it,  life  to  the 
poor  inmates  of  the  cottage  .would  be  a  damning  gift." 

After  a  brief  but  happy  period  of  six  months  spent  at  "  the 
Isle,"  possession  was  at  length  obtained  of  their  own  house  at 
Ellisland,  and  about  three  months  afterwards  Mrs.  Burns  gave 
birth  to  a  son,  named  Francis  Wallace,  in  compliment  to  Burns' 
steadfast  friend — Mrs.  Dunlop,  who  claimed  descent  from  the 
Scottish  Patriot.  On  the  occasion  of  this  birth.  Burns'  mother 
and  sisters  came  to  Ellisland,  and  affectionately  nursed  Mrs. 
Burns  through  her  period  of  weakness  and  relieved  her  of  the 
household  and  dairy  duties.  They  brought  with  them  the  eldest 
son,  Robert,  now  a  boy  of  three  years  of  age,  who  had,  ever 
since  his  birth,  resided  with  his  grandmother  and  aunts, 
at  Mossgiel.  The  warmest  and  most  cordial  love  existed  be- 
tween Mrs.  Burns,  and  the  different  members  of  her  husband's 
family.  In  particular,  she  was  affectionately  attached  to  Burns' 
youngest  sister,  Isobel,  afterwards  Mrs.  Begg, — then  a  bright 
intelligent  girl,  only  four  years  her  junior,  and  this  attachment 
continued  unbroken  until  it  was  severed  by  death,  nearly  half  a 
century  later. 

The  experiences  of  Burns  and  his  wife  at  Ellisland  were  all 
that  heart  could  desire.  He  was  leading  a  quiet  domesticated 
yet  active  life,  and  alike  in  body  and  mind  was  experiencing 
the  full  benefit  of  it,  while  his  wife  in  the  loving  companionship 
of  her  husband,  and  in  the  sweet  cares  of  her  family  and  house- 
hold, found  all  that  her  womanly  nature  required  to  fill  to 
overflowing  her  cup  of  happiness.  In  a  hitherto  unpublished 
poem  by  Burns,  communicated  to  us  just  as  we  were  going  to 
press,  we  have  the  following  eloquent  expression  of  the  content- 
ment, love,  and  happiness,  which  formed  the  "  home 
atmosphere  "  of  the  poet  and  his  wife  : 

**  To  gild  her  worth  I  asked  no  wealthy  dower, 
My  toil  could  feed  her,  and  my  arm  defend  ; 

I  envied  no  man's  riches  ;  no  man's  power,   . 
I  asked  of  none  to  give,  of  none  to  lend. 

And  she  the  faithful  partner  of  my  care, 

When  ruddy  evening  streaked  the  western  sky  ; 
Looked  towards  the  uplands  if  her  mate  was  there, 
Or  through  the  beeches  cast  an  anxious  eye." 
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One  loves  to  linger  over  the  Ellisland  period,  for  it  formed 
undoubtedly  the  happiest  episode  of  Burns'  whole  life,  and  who 
can  fail  to  regret,  not  only  for  his  sake,  but  also  for  his  wife's,  that 
it  proved  as  brief  as  it  was  bright  and  happy.  It  endured  for  only 
three  years,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  period  Burns  is  always 
seen  at  his  very  best.  His  muse  was  never  more  prodigally 
responsive,  and  the  finest  effusions  that  he  ever  gave  to  the  world 
were  conceived  in  his  placid  domestic  haven  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nith.  His  To  Mary  in  Heaven  ;  Tarn  d  Sha?tter ;  and  Willie 
brewed  a  peck  d'  Maiit ;  form  only  a  small  part  of  his  poetic 
productions  at  this  time.  His  letters  too  have  a  dignity  of 
expression,  and  an  elevation  and  brilliancy  of  thought  which 
indicate  that  all  was  well  within,  and  the  reason  is  very  easy  to 
devine.  He  was  living  in  the  midst  of  associations  which 
satisfied,  and  satisfied  fully,  every  aspiration  of  his  soul;  in 
his  wife's  affectionate  society,  and  in  the  playful  prattle 
of  his  children,  he  had,  what  was  to  him,  a  vital  necessity ;  in  his 
surroundings  he  had  all  that  he  could  desire  for  the  indulgence 
of  his  poetic  communings  with  nature,  while  in  the  fellowship  of 
intellectual  and  congenial  friends,  both  \\\  the  neighbourhood 
and  from  a  distance,  he  had  abundant  opportunities  of  indulging 
in  his  natural  predilection  for  convivial  social  intercourse.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  owing  to  his  farm  proving  unprofitable  he  is 
compelled  to  revert  to  his  Excise  commission  which  he  had 
hitherto  held  in  reserve.  His  application  to  be  appointed  to  the 
"Ride"  in  which  he  resided  was  successful,  but  the  extra 
work  this  new  duty  entailed  upon  him  was  a  terrible  drain  on 
his  natural  vigour  and  energy.  His  Excise  Division  embraced 
a  wide  tract  of  country  extending  over  ten  parishes,  and  in  one 
of  his  letters  written  in  November,  1790,  he  says:  "lam 
jaded  to  death  with  fatigue.  For  these  two  or  three  months,  I 
have  not  ridden  less  than  200  miles  on  an  average  every  week." 
Unfortunately,  too,  this  change  in  Burns'  daily  occupation 
entailed  on  him  incessant  and  lengthened  absences  from  home, 
and"  from  the  society  of  his  wife  and  children.  Burns  must 
have  felt  this  deprivation  very  keenly,  for  he  was  a  man  of 
decidedly  domestic  habits  and  tastes,  and  the  chief  happiness 
of  his  life  always  centred  in  "  those  endearing  connections 
consequent  on   the  venerable  names  of  husband  and  father." 

The  glimpses  afforded  us  of  Mrs.  Burns,  at  Ellisland,  in  her 
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new  position  of  wife  and  mother,  are  disappointingly  few  and 
transient,  but  they  all  exhibit  her  as  an  active,  industrious  and 
frugal  house-wife ;  a  kind,  liberal  and  considerate  mistress ;  a 
devoted  mother  and  an  idolising  wife.  There  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  she  literally  worshipped  Burns,  and  that  in  her  devo- 
tion to  him,  she  actually  attained  to  that  lofty  ideal,  which  forms 
the  fundamental  principle  of  truest  loyalty — a  belief  that  "  he 
could  do  no  wrong."  As  an  instance  of  this,  reference  may  here  be 
made  to  her  truly  noble  act  of  wifely  self-abnegation  in  taking  to 
her  motherly  bosom  and  nursing,  as  a  child  of  her  own,  the  infant, 
"  Betty,"  which  "  Anna  wi'  the  gowden  locks,"  had  born 
to  Burns.  This  infant  was  born  only  ten  days  previous  to  the 
birth  of  her  own  son,  William  Nicol  Burns,  in  April,  1791,  and 
as  its  unfortunate  mother  died  in  child-birth,  Mrs.  Burns 
adopted  the  motherless  infant  and  nursed  and  fostered  it,  with 
all  a  mother's  tenderness  and  care,  until  "  Betty"  reached  the 
years  of  maturity,  and  became  in  her  turn,  a  happy  and  devoted 
wife  and  mother.  Yet  so  quietly  and  unassumingly  was'this  act  of 
unparalleled  charity  and  generosity  performed  by  Burns'  noble- 
hearted  wife,  that  few — very  few,  were  ever  aware  of  the  fact. 
Indeed,  Mrs.  Burns'  own  father,  old  Mr.  Armour,  if  he  ever  knew 
of  it  at  all,  was  ignorant  of  it  at  the  time  he  visited  his  daughter, 
at  Ellisland,  shortly  after  the  birth  of  her  child.  On  that  occasion, 
he  went  forward  and  looked  into  the  cradle,  which  his  daughter 
was  rocking,  and  on  seeing  two  infants  in  it,  he  said  in  amaze- 
ment— "I  didna  ken  Jean,  that  you  had  had  twins  again,"  and, 
gently  smiling,  she  simply  replied, — "  Neither  I  have  faither, 
the  ither  bairn  belongs  to  a  friend,  and  Fm  takin'  care  of  it." 

No  doubt,  amid  all  the  community  of  feeling  and  loving 
sympathy  and  companionship  which  existed  between  her  and 
her  distinguished  husband,  there  must  have  been  frequent 
occasions,  when  his  moods  and  thoughts  soared  far  beyond  her 
simple,  practical  ken,  but  on  these  occasions  she  always  had 
the  tact  and  delicacy  to  respect  her  husband's  abstraction,  and 
to  await  the  result  in  the  truest  spirit  of  conjugal  love  and 
confidence.  We  have  good  evidence  of  this,  in  her  account 
of  the  composition  of  his  immortal  poem.  Tarn  O^  Shunter^  in 
the  end  of  the  autumn  of  1790.  "The  poem  was  the  work  of 
one  day,  and  she  well  remembered  the  circumstances.  Burns 
spent  the  most  of  the  day  on  his  favourite  walk  by  the  river. 
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where  in  the  afternoon  she  joined  him  with  her  two  children. 
He  was  busily  "croonin  to  himsel,"  and  perceiving  that  her 
presence  was  an  interruption,  she  loitered  behind  with  her  little 
ones  among  the  broom.  Her  attention  was  presently  attracted  by 
the  wild  gestures  of  the  Bard,  who  now  at  some  distance, 
was  reciting  aloud  w4th  tears  of  laughter  rolling  down  his 
cheeks,  some  of  the  animated  verses  he  had  just  conceived. 
Immediately  afterwards  the  poem  was  committed  to  writing,  on 
the  top  of  a  sod-dyke,  at  the  water  side,  and  when  Burns  came 
into  the  house,  shortly  afterwards,  he  read  the  verses  in  high 
"  triumph  to  his  wife,  at  the  fireside."  We  have  another  similar 
instance  occurring  about  the  same  period,  the  narrative  being 
also  taken  from  Mrs.  Burns'  own  statement.  "  Burns  though 
labouring  under  cold,  spent  the  day  in  the  usual  work  of  the 
harvest,  and  apparently  in  excellent  spirits,  but  as  the  twilight 
deepened  he  appeared  to  grow  very  sad,  and  at  length  wandered 
out  into  the  barn-yard,  to  which  his  wife,  in  her  anxiety  followed 
him,  entreating  him  in  vain  to  observe  that  frost  had  set  in, 
and  to  return  to  the  fireside.  On  being  again  and  again  urged, 
he  promised  compliance,  but  still  remained  where  he  was, 
striding  up  and  down  slowly,  and  contemplating  the  sky,  which 
was  singularly  clear  and  starry.  At  last,  Mrs.  Burns  found  him 
stretched  on  a  heap  of  straw,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  a  beautiful 
planet,  that  shone  "  Hke  another  moon,"  and  pervailed  on  him 
to  come  in.  He  immediately,  on  entering  the  house,  called  for 
his  desk,  and  wrote  exactly  as  it  now  stands,  with  all  the  ease 
of  one  copying  from  memory,  the  sublime  and  pathetic 
To  Mary  in  Heaven. 

The  displenishing  sale  at  EUisland  proved  a  very  favourable 
one,  and  according  to  Mrs  Burns'  statement  they  entered  on 
their  Dumfries  experience  with  a  substantial  sum  in  hand. 
Burns,  besides,  was  earning  an  annual  salary  of  from  ;^7o  to 
^90,  so  that  they  had,  what  in  those  days,  under  Mrs.  Burns' 
careful  and  frugal  management,  might  be  regarded  as  a  fair 
provision  for  their  station  in  life.  The  dwelling  they  occupied, 
when  they  first  came  to  Dumfries,  was  the  second  flat  of  a  house 
in  the  "Wee  Vennel,"  now  called  Bank  Street.  It  consisted  of 
three  apartments,  and  here  they  continued  to  reside  until 
Whitsunday,  1793,  when  they  removed  to  the  larger  detached 
dwelling  situated  in  the  "  Mill  Vennel  "  now  called  Burns  Street, 
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in  which,  within  the  brief  space  of  less  than  five  years,  the 
distinguished  Poet  was  doomed  to  breath  his  last.  This  house 
consisted  of  two  floors,  and  contained— a  kitchen,  parlour,  and 
two  good  bed-rooms,  with  several  lesser  apartments.  The 
change  from  rural  life  at  EUisland,  to  town  life  in  Dumfries, 
must  have  been  as  unpleasant  for  Mrs.  Burns  as  it  was  great,  but 
she  was  endowed  with  that  placidity  of  temper,  and  unvarying 
sweetness  of  disposition,  which  enabled  her  at  times  to  make 
the  best  of  even  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances — "Cribbed, 
cabined  and  confined  "  in  the  little  county  town,  she  no  doubt 
thought  often  and  longingly  of  their  rural  home  at  EUisland,  and 
the  comparative  freedom  and  comfort  of  their  life  there,  with 
her  household  and  dairy  duties  to  interest  her,  and  sweet  periods 
of  relaxation,  as  she  strolled  with  her  husband  and  children 
among  the  broom  on  the  romantic  banks  of  the  Nith.  These 
retrospections,  however,  did  not  prevent  her  from  ministering 
with  all  her  love  and  devotion  to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of 
her  husband  and  family. 

To  Burns,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  scarcely  room  to  doubt 
that  the  change  of  residence  was  a  pleasing  and  congenial  one. 
He  dearly  loved  the  companionship  of  his  fellows,  and  the 
society  in  and  around  Dumfries  afforded  him  many  opportunities 
of  gratifying  those  social  tendences,  which  bulked  so  largely  in 
his  disposition.  Much  has  been  said  as  to  his  excesses  during 
his  residence  in  Dumfries,  but  it  is  now  well  understood  that 
these  have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  we  know  that  even  at 
the  worst  they  were  never  habitual  in  their  character,  nor  did 
they  interfere  either  with  his  capabilities  as  a  business  man,  or 
with  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duty  to  his  family.  On  the 
authority  of  an  emphatic  statement  made  by  Mrs.  Burns  to  her 
sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Begg,  after  the  Poet's  death,  we  learn  that 
during  the  whole  time  of  their  residence  in  Dumfries  "  Burns 
never  indulged,  unless  when  he  was  in  congenial  company,  and 
that  although  he  was  often  out  at  convivial  meetings  until  a  late 
hour,  he  never  on  a  single  occasion^  however  late  he  might  be  of 
coming  home,  failed  in  a  custom  he  invariably  observed  before 
coming  to  bed,  of  going  into  the  room  where  his  children  slept, 
and  satisfying  himself  that  they  were  all  comfortably  tucked  in 
and  sleeping  soundly." 

Burns'  daily  life  in  Dumfries  must  have  been  an  active  and 
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busy  one,  for,  besides  his  official  duties,  he  was  engaged,  down 
almost  to  the  very  date  of  his  death,  in  corresponding  with 
Thomson  in  regard  to  the  collection  of  Scottish  Songs,  which 
Thomson  was  then  editing,  and  in  composing  these  matchless 
lyrics  which  have  added  so  much  lustre  and  fascination  to  our 
Scottish  Minstrelsy.  Burns'  favourite  walk  at  Dumfries  was 
towards  the  Martingdon  Ford,  and  here,  according  to  Mrs. 
Burns,  he  composed  many  of  his  finest  songs  ;  and  so  soon  as 
she  heard  him  begin  to  "  hum  "  to  himself,  she  knew  that  he 
had  something  on  his  mind,  and  she  was  quite  prepared  to  see 
him  snatch  up  his  hat,  and  set  silently  off  for  his  favourite  musing 
ground.  The  calls,  too,  on  Burns'  leisure  hours  were  many  and 
incessant,  for  besides  associating  continually  with  many  families 
of  position,  in  and  around  Dumfries,  his  company  was  much 
in  demand  by  many  strangers  of  culture  and  eminence,  who 
chanced  to  visit  the  district. 

In  the  management  of  her  domestic  affairs,  and  in  her  inter- 
course with  her  husband's  many  friends  and  associates,  Mrs. 
Burns  continued  to  display,  at  Dumfries,  the  same  prudence  and 
unvarying  amiability  which  had  characterised  her  at  Ellisland, 
and  six  brief  years  passed  over  the  heads  of  the  household; — six 
years  of  much  comfort  and  happiness,  although  not  unmingled 
too  with  trial  and  bereavement.  About  a  year  after  their  removal 
from  Ellisland,  Mrs.  Burns  gave  birth  to  a  daughter  named 
"  Elizabeth  Riddell,"  after  Burns'  fair  friend  Mrs.  Riddell,  of 
Friars  Carse,  and  about  two  years  afterwards,  she  had  a  son 
called  James  Glencairn,  in  compliment  to  Burns'  noble  patron, 
the  Earl  of  that  name.  About  the  time  of  this  last  mentioned 
birth.  Burns  and  his  wife  had  the  grief  to  notice  that  their  little 
girl  was  beginning  to  pine  away,  and  after  a  protracted  illness  of 
more  than  a  year,  she  died  at  Mauchline,  where  she  had  been 
sent  in  the  hope  of  her  health  being  improved  by  the  change. 
Both  of  them  were  devotedly  attached  to  their  little  daughter. 
Burns  in  particular  was  much  bound  up  in  her,  and  one  of 
the  pleasing  revelations  we  have  of  the  Poet,  is  that  handed 
down  to  us  in  the  reminiscence  of  a  native  of  Dumfries,  who  saw 
him  often  "  sitting  in  the  summer  evenings  at  his  door  with  this 
little  child  in  his  arms,  dandling  her,  and  singing  to  her,  and 
trying  to  elicit  her  mental  faculties." 

The  death  occurred  in  the  Autumn  of  1795,  and  the  blow 
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was  intensified  by  the  fact  that  Burns'  own  health  had  become 

so  undermined  that  he  was  actually  unable  to  go  to  Mauchline 

to  see   her  interred.     He  was  now  frequently  laid  aside  by 

protracted  and  severe  illnesses,  and  in  the  following  year  Mrs. 

Burns  had  the  anguish  to  notice  her  distinguished  husband's 

health  becoming  gradually  more  and  more  shattered.     Every 

remedy  which  her  love  and  devotion  could  suggest  was  tried, 

and  at  times  there  appeared  to  be  some  slight  symptoms  of 

improvement,    but  it   proved    to   be   only    temporary    in    its 

character.     For  six  sad  weary  months   this  continued,    amid 

fluctuating  hopefulness  and  disappointment.     Mrs.  Burns  being 

much  assisted  in  soothing  and  nursing  her  dying  husband,  by 

their  aimable  and  warmly  attached  young  friend  Jessie  Lewars  : 

"  Sweet  as  the  smile  when  fond  lovers  meet, 
And  soft  as  their  parting  tear." 

As  a  last  resource  Burns  was  induced  in  the  month  of  July  to 
go  to  Brow,  a  hamlet  on  the  Solway  Firth,  to  try  the  effect  of 
sea-bathing,  but  as  Mrs.  Burns  was  again  approaching  confine- 
ment, she  was  unable  to  accompany  him.  After  ten  days  spent 
at  Brow,  although  decidedly  benefitted  by  the  change.  Burns  was 
seized  by  a  restless  longing  to  return  home.  As  stated  in  his 
own  words—"  he  anxiously  wished  to  return  to  town,  as  he  has 
not  heard  any  news  of  Mrs.  Burns  these  two  days."  He 
accordingly  returned  to  Dumfries,  on  Monday,  i8th  July,  and 
by  his  exposure  during  the  long  drive,  an  excess  of  fever  had 
set  in,  and  on  reaching  his  home  he  was  so  weak  as  to  be  unable 
to  stand  upright.  Weak  and  ill  as  he  was,  he  nevertheless  con- 
trived to  pen  the  following  frantic  appeal  addressed  to  his 
father-in-law,  Mr.  Armour,  an  appeal  which,  sad  to  say,  formed 
the  last  scrap  of  writing  that  was  ever  to  emanate  from  Burns' 
powerful  and  prolific  pen  : — 

"Dumfries,  Monday,  i 8th  July,  1796. 
My  Dear  Sir, 

Do,  for  Heaven's  sake,  send  Mrs.  Armour  here 
immediately.  My  wife  is  hourly  expecting  to  be  put  to  bed. 
(iood  God !  what  a  situation  for  her  to  be  in,  poor  girl,  without 
a  friend  !  I  returned  from  sea-bathing  quarters  to-day,  and  my 
medical  friends  would  almost  persuade  me  that  I  am  better 
but  I  think  and  feel  that  my  strength  is  so  gone,  that  the  disorder 
will  prove  fatal  to  me. 

Your  Son-in-law,  R.  B." 
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There  is  a  deep,  although  melancholy  satisfaction  in  think- 
ing that  this  expiring  effort  of  the  mighty  genius  was  actuated 
by  his  tender  anxiety  for  his  loving  and  devoted  wife,  and  this 
feeling  is  intensified  when  we  learn  from  Mrs.  Burns'  own  state- 
ment— that  during  his  death  agony,  which  set  in  very  shortly 
after  his  arrival  at  his  own  house,  he  besought  her  to  recall  him 
to  himself,  by  touching  him  whenever  she  saw  symptoms  of  his 
mind  wandering.  What  an  amount  of  deep,  solemn,  heart-filling 
gratification  there  is  in  the  thought  that  the  loving  gentle  touch 
of  "  his  Jean  "  was  the  last  sensation  of  time  which  the  dying 
Poet  carried  with  him.  into  the  Realms  of  Eternity  ! 

Burns'  death  occured  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  21st  July, 
1796,  and  the  interment  took  place  on  the  Monday  following, 
and  on  the  same  day  his  bereaved  widow  gave  birth  to  a  son, 
Maxwell  Burns,  who  was  ushered  into  this  world  while  the  bells 
of  the  churches  were  tolling"  his  Father's  Funeral  Knell,  and 
who  survived  his  father  barely  three  years. 

Mrs.  Burns  survived  her  husband  for  fully  thirty-eight  years, 
and  during  the  whole  of  that  period  she  continued  to  occupy 
the  house  in  which  his  life  had  so  sadly  and  prematurely  closed. 
Her  existence  although  lonely,  was  far  being  devoid  of  comfort 
and  happiness.  By  the  generous  liberality  of  many  of  the 
admirers  of  her  husband's  genius,  and  by  the  proceeds  realized 
from  Dr.  Currie's  posthumous  edition  of  the  Poet's  life  and  works, 
her  worldly  comfort  was  amply  provided  for.  Throughout  her 
lengthened  widowhood,  she  was  regarded  with  general  and 
genuine  respect,  not  only  on  account  of  her  association  with  the 
gifted  Bard,  but  also  on  account  of  her  own  amiability  of  char- 
acter :  inherent  good  taste ;  and  unvarying  modesty  of  deport- 
ment. 

For  the  memory  of  Burns  she  had  an  intense  veneration,  and 
she  fondly  cherished,  to  the  very  last,  her  every  reminiscence  of 
the  brief  but  happy  wedded  life  they  had  spent  together.  With 
all  the  loving  tenderness  of  her  single-hearted  nature, 
she  clung  to  the  house  in  which  he  had  lived  and  died,  and 
although  at  the  time  she  became  a  widow  she  was  still  an  attractive, 
and  comparatively  speaking,  a  young  woman,  she  refused  to 
enter  into  a  second  marriage,  although  she  had  more  than 
once  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  decidedly  to  her  worldly 
advantage.     She  devoted  herself  to  the  up-bringing  and  education 
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of  her  children,  refusing,  firmly  yet  greatfully,  in  the  hour  of  her 
greatest  necessity,  the  offer  of  a  generous  kinsman  of  her 
husband,  to  relieve  her  of  the  maintenance  and  education  of  her 
eldest  boy.  As  an  instance  too  of  her  unselfish  generosity,  she 
refused  to  allow  her  brother-in-law,  Gilbert  Burns,  to  cast  him- 
self, and  his  mother  and  sisters  on  the  world,  by  displenishing  his 
farm,  as  he  proposed  to  do,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  pay  up  a 
debt  of  ;£i8o  which  he  owed  to  Robert,  and  which  he 
knew  was  urgently  required  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  his 
brother's  widow  and  children.  Nor  did  her  self-sacrificing 
devotion  to  her  fatherless  family  go  unrewarded.  It  is  true  that 
her  son,  Maxwell,  died  three  years  after  her  husband,  at  the 
age  of  four,  and  four  years  thereafter,  death  also  deprived  her 
of  her  son,  Francis  Wallace,  in  his  fourteenth  year,  but  her 
eldest  son,  Robert,  gained  for  himself  a  good  position  in  the  civil 
service,  while  her  other  two  sons,  William  and  James, 
attained  to  distinguished  military  rank,  und  ultimately  retired  "as 
Lieutenant-Colonels  in  the  East  India  Company's  Service. 
All  of  them  survived  their  mother  for  many  years,  but  owing  to 
William  and  James  being  abroad,  Robert,  the  eldest  son, 
was  the  only  one  who  was  privileged  to  witness  the  clos- 
ing scene  of  their  mother's  life.  We  have  a  touch- 
ing and  pathetic  account  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Burns, 
furnished  by  her  grand-daughter  Sarah  Burns,  now  Mrs.  Hutch- 
inson, residing  in  Cheltenham,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Colonel 
James  Glencairn  Burns.  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  after  the  death  of 
her  mother,  in  India,  in  182 1,  was  sent  to  this  country  and 
consigned  to  the  care  of  her  grand-mother,  by  whom  she  was 
tenderly  and  affectionately  nurtured,  until  death  deprived  her  of 
her  kind  and  venerable  guardian  in  1834.  At  that  time  Sarah 
was  a  mere  child  of  twelve,  but  she  still  retains,  after  a  lapse  of 
more  than  half  a  century,  a  warm  and  fond  recollection  of  her 
grand-mother.  Being  a  day  boarder  at  a  school  at  Dumfries, 
she  saw  little  of  her  except  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  evening, 
owing  to  Mrs.  Burns  being  so  disabled  by  paralyses,  as  to  be 
unable  to  walk  down  stairs  from  her  bed-room.  Mrs.  Hutchin- 
son says  :  "On  Saturday  afternoons  when  I  was  home  from  school 
she  used  to  give  me  pennies  to  take  round  to  some  of  her  poor 
old  neighbours,  and  I  remember  the  beggars  who  came  to  the 
door  always  got  meal  to  put  in  their  "pokes."  I  can  only 
recollect  her  loving  kindness  to  me.     I  used  to  read  a  chapter 
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to  her  out  of  the  Family  Bible,  and  I  can  vividly  remember 
seeing  her,  after  her  last  seizure,  lying  speechless  with  her  eyes 
closed.  After  our  minister  Dr.  Wallace  prayed,  she  opened  her 
eyes  and  looked  round  the  ro.om  for  me,  and  as  I  went  up  beside 
her  the  tears  coursed  down  her  cheeks,  and  I  think  she  pressed 
my  hand,  but  she  never  spoke  again."  How  thoroughly  Jean's 
tender  womanly  heart  had  gone  out  towards  the  little  motherless 
grand-daughter,  who  had  been  sent  to  brighten  the  closing  years 
of  her  life,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  she  expressly  stipulated 
that  her  foster-daughter  "  Betty  Burns  "  should  name  her  young- 
est daughter  "  Sarah,"  after  this  idol  of  her  old  age.  This 
touching  fact  is  disclosed  in  a  letter,  which  "  Betty  "  wrote  to 
her  aunt  Mrs.  Begg,  twelve  years  after  her  foster-mother's  death, 
from  which  we  cannot  refrain  from  making  the  following  quota- 
tion, as  it  affords  the  truest  and  most  touching  and  genuine 
tribute  that  was  ever  paid  to  a  good  and  generous  hearted 
woman :  "  The  names  of  the  last  two  children,  [Sarah  Burns 
and  James  Burns],  were  all  that  Mrs.  Burns  exacted  from  me  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  her  unwearied  kindness  to  me.  God 
was  kind  to  her,  my  dear  aunt,  in  giving  her  plenty  but  she  did 
not  hide  it  under  a  hedge  :  she  willingly  shared  it  with  the  poor 
and  needy.  The  last  letter  I  had  from  her  was  in  July  1833, 
with  ^2  in  it  to  buy  a  frock  for  my  youngest  child,  then  about 
a  month  old.  The  more  I  contemplate  that  excellant  woman's 
character,  the  more  I  admire  it.  There  was  something  good 
and  charitable  about  her,  surpassing  all  women  I  ever  yet  met 
with.  She  was  indeed  a  true  friend,  and  the  best  of  mothers  to 
me,  and  I  was  often  ready  to  think  that  all  friendship  for  me  in 
the  family  had  gone  with  her,  but  I  am  glad  to  find  it  otherwise." 

Mrs.  Burns'  death  took  place  on  Wednesday,  26th  March, 
1834,  shortly  before  midnight.  She  was  then  in  the  70th  year 
of  her  age,  and  of  this  lengthened  period,  she  had  spent  not  less 
than  forty-four  years  in  the  town  of  Dumfries.  As  illustrating 
the  pleasing  memories  she  left  behind  her  there,  we  extract  the 
following  passages  from  a  chaste  tribute  to  her,  which  appeared 
in  the  Dumfries  Courier^  of  2nd  April,  1834,  and  which  eminated 
from  the  pen  of  the  late  Mr.  M'Diarmid,  an  intimate  personal 
friend  of  Mrs.  Burns,  during  the  later  period  of  her  life  : 

"  For  more  than  30  years,  she  was  visited  by  thousands  and 
thousands  of  persons,   from  the  peer,  down  to  the  itinerant 
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sonneteer — the  latter,  a  class  ofpersons  to  whom  she  never  refused 
an  audience  or  dismissed  unrewarded.  Occasionally  during  the 
summer  months,  she  was  a  good  deal  annoyed,  but  she  bore  all 
in  patience,  and  although  naturally  fond  of  quiet,  seemed  to 
consider  her  house  as  open  to  visitors,  and  its  mistress,  in  some 
degree,  the  property  of  the  public ;  but  the  attentions  of 
strangers  neither  turned  her  head,  nor  were  ever  alluded  to  in 
the  spirit  of  boasting.  *         *         *         *         *         *         * 

"  Hers,  in  short,  was  one  of  those  well  balanced  minds,  that, 
cling  instinctively  to  propriety,  and  a  medium  in  all  things 
Such  as  knew  the  deceased  earliest  and  latest,  were  unconsious 
of  any  change  in  her  demeanour  and  habits,  except  perhaps, 
greater  attention  to  dress  an  more  refinement  in  manner,  in- 
sensibly acquired  by  frequent  intercourse  with  families  of  the 
first  respectability.  In  her  tastes,  she  was  frugal  and  simple, 
and  delighted  in  music,  pictures  and  flowers.  In  spring  and 
summer,  it  was  impossible  to  pass  her  windows,  without  being 
struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  floral  treasures  they  contained,  and 
if  extravagant  in  any  way,  it  was  in  the  article  of  roots  and 
plants  of  the  finest  sorts.  Fond  of  the  society  of  young  people, 
she  mixed  as  long  as  able,  in  their  innocent  pleasures  and 
cheerfully  filled  for  them  the  cup  "which  cheers,  but  not 
inebraites."  Although  neither  a  sentimentalist,  nor  a  blue 
stocking,  she  was  a  clever  woman  possessed  of  great  shrewdness, 
discriminating  character  admirably,  and  frequently,  made  very 
pithy  remarks,  **■)(■***** 

When  young,  she  must  have  been  a  handsome,  comely  woman, 
if  not  indeed  a  beauty,  and  up  to  middle  life,  her  jet  black  eyes, 
were  clear  and  sparkling.  Her  carriage  was  easy,  and  her  step 
light.  In  ballad  poetry  her  taste  was  good,  and  range  of  reading 
rather  extensive.  Her  memory  too  was  strong,  and  she  could 
quote,  when  she  chose,  at  considerable  length  and  with  great 
aptitude.  Of  these  powers,  the  bard  was  so  well  aware,  that  he 
read  to  her,  almost  every  piece  he  composed,  and  was  not 
ashamed  to  own,  that  he  had  profited  by  her  judgment." 

In  concluding  this  imperfect  sketch  of  the  life-experiences  of 
"  Bonny  Jean,"  we  feel  that  we  owe  an  apology  to  our  readers, 
owing  to  our  "  Memoir  "  having  extended  far  beyond  the  limits 
suitable  for  a  fugitive  article  in  the  pages  of  a  "  serial."  The 
theme,  however,  is  such  a  pleasing  and  attractive  one,  that  our 
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difficulty  has  lain  in  determining  what  to  exclude,  rather  than  in 
selecting  what  to  introduce.  Like  the  existence  of  her  illustrous 
husband,  although  in  a  very  different  way,  the  existance  of 
Jean  Armour  makes  humanity  all  the  richer.  She,  and  she 
alone,  was  capable  of  acting  the  part  of  Burns'  alter  ego,  and 
she  fulfilled  it  in  a  way  no  other  woman  could  have  done,  and 
with  a  large  heartedness,  and  love,  and  charity,  peculiarly  lier 
own ;  and  we  cannot  more  fittingly  close  this  tribute  to  her 
worth,  than  by  quoting  the  following  eloquent  stanzas  intro- 
duced by  Wallace  Bruce  into  the  poetic  address  recited  by  him 
at  the  unveiling  of  the  Burns  Statue,  at  Ayr,  in  July  last : — 

*'  Brave  Bonnie  Jean  !  we  love  to  tell 

The  story  from  thy  lips  that  fell  ; 
The  lengthened  life  which  Heaven  gave 

Casts  radiant,  twilight  on  his  grave. 

A  noble  woman,  strong  to  shield  ; 

Her  tender  heart  his  trusty  bield  ; 
The  critic  from  her  door-way  turns 

With  faith  renewed  and  love  for  Burns. 

She  knew  as  no  one  else  could  know 

The  heavy  burden  of  his  woe  ; 
The  carking  care,  the  wasting  pain — 

Each  welded  link  of  misery's  chain. 

She  saw  his  early  sky  o'ercast, 

And  gloomj'^  shadows  gathering  fast ; 
His  soul  by  bitter  sorrow  torn, 

And  knew  that  "  man  was  made  to  mourn. 

She  heard  him  by  the  sounding  shore 

Which  speaks  his  name  for  evermore, 
And  felt  the  anguish  of  his  prayer  : 

'*  Farewell,  the  bonnie  banks  of  Ayr." 


BURNS     TOPOGRAPHY. 


J^o.  1. 
KILMARNOCK  AND  ITS  VICINITY. 


BY 

Z>.  M' NAUGHT.  Parish  Schoolmaster,  Kibnaurs. 

'N  Burns'  time  the  Cross  of  Kilmarnock  was  not  the  spacious 
thoroughfare  which  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  inter- 
vening years  has  made  it.  It  was  then  Httle  more  than 
the  converging  point  of  the  narrow  and  tortuous  h'nes  of  traffic 
which  in  those  days  did  duty  for  streets,  narrowed  and  contracted 
by  heterogeneous  masses  of  stone  and  lime  built  in  every  avail- 
able position  and  at  every  conceiveable  angle.  Looking  towards 
the  Laigh  Kirk,  which  now  retains  few  of  its  ancient  features 
save  its  steeple  tower,  Cheapside  presented  much  the  same 
aspect  as  it  does  now,  if  we  restore  in  imagination  the  old  Town 
House,  with  its  belfry,  stair,  and  parapet,  which  stood  on  the  left 
hand,  opposite  the  present  Crown  Hotel.  This  street  communi- 
cated with  Sandbed  Street,  by  the  existing  bridge,  by  which 
access  was  had  to  the  Netherton,  and  also  to  Market  Lane, 
wherein  was  situated  "  Begbie's  Inn,"  the  modern  Angel  Hotel. 
The  pedestrian  accommodation  of  these  ancient  bridges  being 
somewhat  limited,  the  Laigh  Kirk  worshippers  were  constrained 
to  cross  the  river  in  double  or  single  file,  hence  the  straggling 
and  elongated  appearance  of  the  "drouthie"  detachment  which, 
after  service,  was  wont  to  stampede  : — 

*'Aff  tae  Begbie's  in  a  raw, 
Tae  pour  divine  libations." 

King  Street,  Portland  Street,  and  Duke  Street,  were  not  then 
in  existence.  A  row  of  buildings  extended  from  the  corner  of 
Cheapside  to  Waterloo  Street,  among  which  was  the  shop  of 
John  Wilson,  the  publisher  of  the  first  edition,  which  must  have 
stood  within  a  few  paces  of  the  entrance  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Messrs  Brown  &  Co.,  the  printers  of  the  present  volume. 
From  the  opposite  corner  of  Cheapside,  a  similar  row  extended 
to  Fore  Street  and  Clerk's  Lane,  also  in  an  unbroken  line,  save 
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for  a  narrow  opening  which  led  to  Croft  Street,  or  formed  part 
of  that  street  itself. 

The  present  spacious  Duke  Street  was  represented  by  a  wind- 
ing lane,  the  Nailer's  Close,  which  connected  with  Green  Street 
and  the  Mauchline  Road.  Fore  Street  or  "The  Foregate," 
Soulis  Street,  and  High  Street,  formed  the  main  thoroughfare, 
which  continued  through  the  present  Cross,  turned  abruptly- 
down  Waterloo  Street,  then  across  the  Fleshmarket  Bridge  to 
Market  Lane,  and  thence  by  Sandbed  to  the  Netherton. 

The  Mauchline  Road,  oft  traversed  by  Burns  during  the 
Lochlea  and  Mossgiel  period,  entered  the  town  along  the  line 
of  the  present  London  Road.  At  Tam  Samson's  house,  which 
still  stands  nearly  opposite  the  foot  entrance  to  the  Kay  Park, 
it  turned  to  the  left  and  descended  the  steep  slope  of  Tankard- 
ha'  Brae,  and  opened  into  Sandbed,  either  by  Market  Lane,  or 
an  outlet  of  its  own.  The  locality  of  Wilson's  shop  we  have 
already  indicated.  His  printing-press  was  situated  in  the  Star 
Inn  Close,  now  a  "  through-gaun,"  from  Waterloo  Street,  by 
the  back  of  the  old  Buck's  Head,  to  a  point  almost  in  a  line 
with  the  centre  of  the  Cross.  Entering  the  Close,  by  W^aterloo 
Street,  an  outside  stair  is  observed  immediately  to  the  left  which 
leads  to  a  pawnbroker's  establishment,  on  the  third  floor  of 
which  a  room  is  pointed  out  as  the  veritable  stance  occupied  by 
the  machine  that  first  gave  to  the  world  the  immortal  produc- 
tions of  "  the  obscure  nameless  bard,"  in  whose  soul  the 
"  gloomy  night "  of  misfortune  had  thus  early  almost  quenched 
the  light  of  hope.  Emerging  from  the  Close  by  the  Cross  exit, 
the  ironmongery  warehouse  of  the  Messrs  Stewart  to  the  right, 
includes  within  its  bounds  the  site  of  the  house  and  shop  of 
John  Goldie  ("  Goudie,  terror  o'  the  Whigs  ") — a  man  of 
considerable  natural  force,  and  one  of  Burns'  most  intimate 
Kilmarnock  friends.  The  poet  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  this 
house,  and,  if  tradition  is  to  be  believed,  it  was  under  Goldie's 
roof  that  he  corrected  the  proofs  of  the  first  edition.  Bailie 
Gregory,  another  of  his  personal  friends,  resided  next  door. 
Tam  Samson's  house,  which  we  have  already  located,  was  also 
within  convenient  distance  of  Wilson's  premises  by  way  of 
Waterloo  Street  and  Green  Street.  The  interest  of  the 
immortal  Tom's  domicile,  as  a  memento  of  the  bard,  is  enhanc- 
ed by  the  fact  that  the  interior  has  been  preserved  almost  intact 
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by  his  descendants  (Samson  &  Co.,  Nurserymen),  in  whose 
hands  it  still  remains.  The  entrance  is  in  the  gable  facing  the 
Tankard  Ha'  Brae.  On  the  ground  floor  is  the  usual  kitchen 
and  spence  of  the  period,  low  roofed,  and  of  small  dimensions, 
while  a  stair  gives  access  to  an  upper  chamber,  which,  in  Tam's 
day,  was  used  as  an  office,  and  beneath  which  was  situated  the 
wine  cellar.  Here,  doubtless,  on  many  occasions,  did  Burns 
meet  with  the  congenial  spirits  of  Auld  Killie — Muir,  Goldie, 
Charles  Samson,  Gregory,  Greenshields,  Parker,  Paterson, 
Brown,  Dr.  Hamilton,  Dr.  Moore,  and  Gavin  Turnbull ;  and 
it  requires  no  great  effort  of  the  imagination  to  conjure  up  the 
jovial  board,  whose  sallies  were  so  often  re-echoed  by  the  time- 
worn  walls.  Of  this  chosen  company,  Robert  Muir  was  nearest 
and  dearest  to  the  poet's  heart.  He  it  was  whom  he  consulted 
before  the  final  arrangements  with  his  publisher,  and  it  was  from 
him  he  received  the  most  substantial  support,  no  fewer  than 
seventy  copies  of  the  first  edition  being  put  down  to  his  order. 
He  also  subscribed  for  sixty  copies  of  the  Edinburgh  edition, 
which  Burns,  ashamed  of  the  princely  generosity  of  the  man 
whom  his  brother  Gilbert  describes  as  a  man  of  no  great  worldly 
substance,  reduced  to  forty.  The  intensity  of  Burns'  admiration 
for  this  truly  noble  man,  he  has  himself  put  upon  record  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Dunlop.  Very  little  is  known  of  the 
personal  history  of  Mr.  Muir,  beyond  the  facts  that  he  was  a 
wine  merchant,  and  had  his  premises  on  the  Foregate  side  of 
the  present  Portland  Tavern,  which  forms  the  "  gushat-house  " 
between  Foregate  and  Regent  Street.  His  private  residence 
was  at  Loanfoot,  near  Annanhill,  on  the  Irvine  Road.  He  died 
in  April,  1788,  shortly  after  the  issue  of  the  Edinburgh  edition, 
and  this  early  severance  from  the  narrative  of  the  poet's  career 
doubtless  accounts  for  the  paucity  of  information  regarding 
him.  Another  "  howf  "  of  the  bard  and  his  friends  was  "  Sandy 
Paitrick's  "  Tavern,  which  was  situated  in  a  bye  lane  at  the 
head  of  the  Foregate,  and  whose  precise  site  is  now  incorporated 
with  the  line  of  West  George  Street,  at  its  point  of  junction 
with  Back  Street.  Alexander  Patrick,  the  jolly  host,  was  a  son- 
in-law  of  the  redoubted  Tam,  and  his  hostelry  was  widely  famed 
for  the  excellent  quality  of  its  liquors,  more  especially  its  "  caup 
ale  "  of  home  manufacture.  A  short  distance  up  Back  Street, 
through  the  railway  arch,  stands  the  High  Church,  in  the  burial 
ground   of  which   are   interred   the  mortal  remains   of  John 
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Wilson,  whom  the  Kihuarnock  edition  has  rendered  immortal. 
The  present  memorial  stone  is  a  restoration  by  the  late  Mr. 
James  M'Kie,  his  lineal  successor  as  the  Kilmarnock  Burns 
publisher.  The  soubriquet "  Wee  Johnie,"  which  has  come  to  be 
popularly  applied  to  this  individual  on  the  strength  of  the 
connection  between  his  diminutive  stature,  and  the  sarcastic 
epitaph,  is  altogether  unwarranted.  The  composition  referred 
to  appears  in  the  first  edition,  and  it  is  unlikely,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  that  Burns  would  have  condescended  to  lampoon  his 
publisher  in  such  bare-faced  and  unprovoked  fashion.  It  is 
true  that  he  did,  in  some  degree,  resent  Wilson's  refusal  to 
publish  a  second  edition,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  his 
strictures  of  that  date  have  fortified  the  general  belief  as  to  the 
identity  of  "  Wee  Johnie."  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
the  unfortunate  with  the  woful  want  was  one  of  the 
"  characters  "  of  Mauchline,  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 
John  Wilson  was  a  most  industrious  and  upright  man,  a  mag- 
istrate of  Ayr,  and  the  donor  of  one  of  the  educational  charities 
of  Kilmarnock.  The  J>ersone//es  of  the  historical  clergymen  of  the 
High  and  Low  Churches — Oliphant,  Russell,  Lindsay,  Robert- 
son, Mutrie  and  Mackinlay — are  so  familiar  to  all  readers  of 
Burns  that  comment  upon  them  is  here  unnecessary.  In  the  Laigh 
Kirk  burial-ground  reposes  "  Tam  Samson's  weel-worn  clay " 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  remains  of  Dr.  Mackinlay,  and  those 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robertson,  both  of  whom  are  mentioned, 
strange  to  say,  in  the  first  three  lines  of  "  Tam  Samson's 
Elegy."  Within  the  same  precincts  lie  the  ashes  of  Mr.  Paterson, 
Town  Clerk,  whose  residence,  Braehead  House,  still  stands  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Kay  Park,  on  the  wooded  height  overlooking 
the  Bowling  Green,  in  London  Road.  Another  house  under 
whose  roof  Burns  repeatedly  partook  of  the  hospitality  of  its 
owner,  is  situated  in  Grange  Street,  and  still  forms  part  of  the 
Kilmarnock  Brewery  Buildings.  The  proprietor  in  Burns' 
time  was  Bailie  Greenshields,  Brewer,  a  worthy  member  of  an 
old  Kilmarnock  family  now  extinct.  Gavin  Turnbull's  house, 
or  to  speak  more  correctly,  that  in  which  his  father  lived,  is  still 
in  ^stence  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  a  few  yards  below  the 
Model  Lodging  House.  Gavin's  devotion  to  the  Muses  did  not 
improve  his  worldly  circumstances ;  he  betook  himself  to  the 
stage,  and  in  the  title  page  of  the  second  issue  of  his  poems  he 
styles    himself   "  tragedian."     Burns  writes    of  him   in   kindly 
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terms,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Thomson,  commending  one  of 
his  songs.  The  meeting-place  of  St.  John's  Lodge  of  Free- 
masons, where  "  The  sons  of  Auld  Killie,  assembled  by  Willie," 
were  wont  to  hold  mystical  communion,  formed  part  of  the 
Old  Commercial  Inn,  in  Croft  Street,  demolished  a  few  years 
ago  to  make  room  for  the  offices  of  the  Messrs  Walker,  Wine 
Merchants.  It  was  in  this  hall  that  Burns  heard  Jean  Glover 
sing  her  beautiful  composition — "  Oure  the  muir  amang  the 
heather,"  which  he  thought  so  well  of  that  he  sent  it  to  Thomson 
accompanied  by  a  broad  hint  of  the  characteristic  vagaries  of  the 
comely  but  eccentric  and  unfortunate  authoress.  Assloss  House, 
the  residence  of  William  Parker,  is  outwith  the  bounds  of  the 
burgh  and  district,  about  two  miles  on  the  highway  to  Fenwick. 
The  mansion  and  estate  remained  a  considerable  time  in  the 
possession  of  "  Willie's "  decendants,  but  latterly  it  was  sold, 
and  so  passed  into  other  hands.  During  the  time  that  the 
first  edition  was  passing  through  the  press.  Burns  was  under 
hiding  in  "  Old  Rome  Forest,"  in  consequence  of  the  rupture 
with  Jean  Armour,  and  the  threatening  attitude  of  her  relations. 
The  mining  village  of  "  Aul'  Room  "  stood,  till  recently,  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Irvine,  within  a  gunshot  of  Gatehead  station, 
on  the  Glasgow  &  South-Western  Railway,  but  not  a  vestige  of 
it  now  remains,  save  the  old  school-house.  This  village  could 
not  have  been  in  existence  in  Burns'  day  ;  it  was  the  mushroom 
growth  of  the  neighbouring  Fairlie  coal-fields,  and  with  them 
rose  and  fell.  There  are,  however,  the  remains  of  an  old  brewery 
of  more  ancient  date.  The  truth  appears  to  be  that  "Old  Rome 
Forest "  and  "  Fairlie,"  were  in  those  days  interchangeable 
designations  for  the  same  place.  It  has  been  put  beyond  doubt 
that  one  James  Allan  was  employed,  near  the  close  of  last  century, 
as  joiner  or  carpenter  on  the  estate  of  Fairlie,  whose  wife  was  a 
sister,  or  half  sister  of  Burns'  mother.  Whatever  the  exact 
relationship,  certain  it  is  that  Mrs.  Allan's  maiden  name  was 
Brown,  and  that  she  was  near  kin  to  the  family  at  Mossgiel. 
It  will  occur  to  the  reader's  mind  that  Burns'  father  was  em- 
ployed as  gardener  to  the  Laird  of  Fairlie  during  the  first  two 
years  of  his  sojourn  in  Ayrshire.  In  the  expunged  stanza  of 
Poor  Mailie's  Elegy  also,  reference  is  made  to  the  famous 
breed  of  "  Fairlee  Lambs."  These  facts,  though  perhaps  trivial 
in  themselves,  suggest  the  probability  of  a  closer  connection 
between  Old  Rome  and  the  family  of  Burns  than  appears  upon 
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the  surface.  When  or  how  the  connection  originated,  it  would 
be  renewed  and  strengthened  during  the  brief  stay  of  the  Poet 
in  'Irvine,  FairUe  being  within  easy  walking  distance  of  that 
ancient  burgh.  On  no  other  grounds  can  we  account  for  his 
choosing  this  retreat  in  the  hour  of  his  extremity.  The  humble 
roof  that  then  sheltered  him  cannot  now  be  identified,  but  it 
was  doubtless  within  the  demesne  of  the  old  mansion-house, 
whose  quaint  chimneys,  visible  from  the  railway,  originated  the 
local  descriptive  appellation  of  "  Five-lum  Fairlie."  This  James 
Allan  had  a  son,  who  adopted  a  sea-faring  life,  and  became  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  proprietors  of  the  "  Allan  Line  "  of  Atlantic 
Steamers. 

In  connection  with  Burns'  stay  in  Irvine,  it  may  be  here 
noted  that  about  ten  years  ago,  documentary  evidence  of  a 
startling  nature,  bearing  upon  certain  incidents  in  the  life  of  a 
Mary  Campbell,  who  was  resident  in  Irvine,  from  1781  till  1783, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  writer  of  the  present  article.  These 
documents  bear  that  the  said  Mary  Campbell  was  in  Mauchline 
during  part  of  the  year  1784;  that  she  removed  thence  to  the 
Parish  of  Stair,  towards  the  end  of  that  year ;  and  that  she  was 
residing  in  that  Parish  on  Feby.  26th,  1786.  The  contemporary 
facts  of  Burns'  life  are  these.  The  Irvine  flax-dressing  incident 
occurred  in  1781-82  ;  he  removed  from  Lochlea  to  Mossgiel  at 
Martinmas  1783;  and  his  parting  with  Mary  Campbell,  some- 
where within,  or  on,  the  borders  of  Stair  Parish,  took  place  on 
Sunday  14th  May,  1786.  We  know  we  are  on  hallowed  ground 
when  discoursing  upon  anything  that  even  remotely  relates  to 
Highland  Mary,  and  we  would  be  the  last  to  seek  to  profane  it. 
"Of  this  mysterious  episode  in  Burns'  hfe,"  writes  Scott  Douglas, 
"  the  world  can  never  learn  the  full  facts."  The  facts  that  we 
have  stumbled  upon  are  not  sufficiently  clear  in  their  connection 
to  warrant  their  being  predicated  of  the  "  dear  departed  shade  " 
enshrined  in  Burns'  "  bosom-core,"  but  the  coincidence  of  dates 
and  localities  is  so  extraordinary  as  to  merit  chronicling,  if  only 
for  the  purpose  of  warning  future  discoverers  that  the  field  has 
already  been  explored  in  that  spirit  of  reverence  and  devout 
circumspection  which  is  the  best  safeguard  against  hasty  con- 
clusions on  such  a  sacred  subject.  Mundane  mystery  and 
darkness  form  the  most  appropriate  background  for  the  figure  of 
"  that  rare  and  radiant  maiden,"  whose  disembodied  spirit  genius 
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transformed  into  the  Soul  of  Song  and  enthroned  in  the  "  distant 
Aiden," — pure,  spotless,  undefiled — bathed  in  floods  of  celestial 
glory.  We  have  travelled  thus  far  beyond  the  legitimate  limits 
of  our  subject  proper,  for  the  express  purpose  of  anticipating  the 
inevitable  blare  of  trumpets  which  heralds  each  new  achievement 
of  the  Burnsiana  Microscope.  Other  places  lay  more  out  of  the 
beaten  path — Dunlop  House,  for  instance,  wherein  dwelt  his 
truest  friend  and  wisest  counsellor — but  we  have  already  so  far 
encroached  upon  our  allotted  space  that  we  are  here  forced  to 
take  leave  of  our  scarce  accomplished  task. 


THE   PORTRAITS  OF  BURNS, 

BY 

D.    W.  STEVENSON,  R.S.A. 

HE  last  word,  historically  speaking,  has  probably  long 
ago  been  said  concerning  the  portraits  of  Burns.  We 
might  almost  say  portrait,  as,  notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  said,  and  it  is  not  a  little,  about  portraits  known  and 
unknown  ;  and  the  production  from  time  to  time,  of  so  called 
portraits  >  which  their  discoverers,  or  makers,  fondly  hope  may 
prove  a  source  of  profit,  as  a  long  lost  treasure  brought  to  light ; 
Nasmyth's  alone,  having  secured  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Poet, 
still  retains  its  hold  in  public  estimation,  as  the  best  realization 
of  our  National  Bard. 

First  in  importance,  as  in  date,  stands  the  well  known  and 
popular  portrait  by  Alexander  Nasmyth,  showing  the  head  and 
bust  only,  on  a  canvas  fifteen  inches  by  twelve,  now,  happily, 
placed  in  the  National  Gallery,  Edinburgh  :  having  been  be- 
queathed to  the  Nation  by  Colonel  William  Nicol  Burns,  son 
of  the  Poet. 

The  idea  of  having  this  portrait  painted,  with  the  view  to 
being  engraved  for  the  Edinburgh  Edition  of  Burns'  Poems, 
then  under  the  press,  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  by  the 
publisher,  Creech,  to  Nasmyth.  But  James  Nasmyth,  the 
Engineer,  son  of  the  Artist,  in  his  own  Life,  edited  by  Smiles, 
informs  us, — and  he  doubtless  had  substantial  grounds  for  this, 
and  other  details,  concerning  the  intercourse  between  his  father 
and  the  Poet — that  they  were  first  introduced  by  Patrick 
Miller,  subsequently  Burns'  Landlord  and  the  idea  of  the 
portrait  originated  with  his  father. 

"The  Poet,"  he  adds,  "  had  a  strange  aversion  to  sit  for  his  por- 
trait, though  often  urgently  requested  to  do  so.  But  when  at 
my  father's  studio.  Burns  at  last  consented,  the  portrait  was 
rapidly  painted.  It  was  done  in  a  few  hours,  and  my  father 
made  a  present  of  it  to  Mrs.  Burns."  The  hours  may  have  been 
few,  but  several  sittings  were  given  for  the  painting. 
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In  any  case,  how  grateful  we  ought  to  be  to  the  artist,  who 
for  love  of  his  subject  produced  the  only  portrait  which  truly 
brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  Poet ;  as,  without  it,  we  would 
have  been  left  with  such  an  ideal  as  Taylor  conveys,  or  which 
may  be  drawn  from  wordy  descriptions ;  welcome  always  as 
auxiliaries,  but  worthless  compared  to  the  fewest  lines  of  a 
skilled  pencil. 

Burns  arrived  in  Edinburgh  on  the  28th  Nov.,  1786,  and  his 
acquaintanceship  with  Nasmyth,  who  was  only  a  few  months  his 
senior,  rapidly  ripened  into  esteem  and  friendship  :  the  Poet, 
it  is  said,  cherished  the  society  of  the  painter,'  and  frequented 
his  painting  room. 
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They  had  also  many  walks  together  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
city.  We  can  readily  fancy  how  strongly  the  picturesque  views 
in  and  around  "  thine  own  romantic  town,"  new  to  the  Bard, 
and  perennially  interesting  to  the  painter,  must  have  alike 
stimulated  two  minds  so  sensitive  to  the  beauties  of  nature. 

On  all  such  occasions  would  the  artistic  instinct  of  the  painter 
be  quickened,  and  a  keen  and  constant  eye  instinctively  note, 
the  ever  varying  moods  and  changing  expressions  of  the  Poet, 
and  he  would  carry  to  the  congenial  task  of  painting  his  friend's 
portrait,  an  eye  and  mind  pregnant  with  the  best  and  most 
characteristic  expression  of  his  sitter ;  and  a  hand  trained  to, 
and  accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  this  department  of  art  al- 
though soon  afterwards  more  successfully  devoted  to  the  painting 
of  Landscapes. 

Before  proceeding  further  in  the  consideration  of  the  subject. 
I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that,  having  on  two  occasions  modelled 
heads  of  Burns,  I  had  opportunities  of  studying  closely  tie 
features  of  the  Poet  from  every  available  source,  including  the 
profiles  in  the  Watson  collection,  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
owner ;  the  task  of  comparison  and  analysis  is  not  a  new  one. 

Having  noted  the  special  qualifications  Nasmyth  brought  to 
his  canvas,  when  he  delineated  Burns,  how  can  we,  in  the  absence 
of  the  subject,  criticise  the  result  ? 

We  may,  in  the  first  place,  see  how  it  bears  artistic  scrutiny  ; 
and,  in  the  next,  compare  it  with  the  few  other  portraits  worthy 
of  regard. 

Looked  at  as  a  whole,  this  surely  is  the  picture  of  one  who 
might  well  have  been  the  lion  of  the  season,  during  his  first  and 
brilliant  visit  to  the  capital  in  1 786-7.  The  manly  forehead ;  the 
stamp  of  individual  character  in  every  feature,  the  mobile  mouth, 
the  eloquent  eye,  and  the  general  look  of  engaging  frankness  are 
all  here.  We  are  told  that  in  conversation,  and  when  animated, 
the  eye  of  Burns  flashed  in  a  manner  rarely  if  ever  seen,  except 
in  men  of  the  highest  genius :  this  is  well  suggested  by  Nasmyth, 
but  the  eyebrows  I  have  always  felt  defective  in  form  ;  the  curve 
is  common  in  its  sweep,  and  is  carried  too  far. 

This  has  not  escaped  the  observation  of  several  of  the  earlier 
engravers  :  Walker  being  the  first  to  introduce  more  variety  into 
the  detail  of  this  feature. 
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The  next  point  I  would  notice  is  the  hne  of  the  upper  lip, 
particularly  the  left  side,  it  has  too  much  of  the  Cupid's  bow- 
line :  this  slight  exaggeration  may  have  been  given  to  suggest  a 
pleasing  expression,  but  if  this  was  the  motive,  I  should  have 
preferred  the  expression  sought  for  by  Gibson  the  sculptor 
while  modelling  the  bust  of  a  distinguished  Enghsh  lady  in 
Rome ;  a  friend  of  the  lady  having  remarked  that  he  would  like 
to  see  "the  pleasing  smile  her  ladyship  has  while  receiving 
company."  "  No  sir,  I  do  not  wish  to  represent  her  Ladyship 
smiling,  but,  as  if  she  could  smile." 

The  feeling  which  prompted  Gibson  in  making  his  reply, 
appears  to  have  actuated  Skirving  in  his  enlarged  rendering  of 
Nasmyth's  portrait,  as  here  may  be  observed  more  detail  and 
firmer  drawing  in  the  line  of  the  eyebrow,  while  the  eye  beams 
rather  than  flashes,  but  looks  as  if  it  could  blaze.  The  lips, 
too,  with  more  of  gravity,  look  as  if  they  could  smile,  while  a 
gentle  shadow  of  sadness  hangs  over  the  face,  it  is  at  the  same 
time  illuminated  with  geniality  and  fine  humour. 

I  can  find  no  trace  of  Burns  having  given  sittings  to  Skirving ; 
if  he  did,  the  fact  would  be  extremely  interesting  and  valuable ; 
if  he  did  not,  where  did  the  artist  get  the  fine  expression  his 
drawing  undoubtedly  possesses  ?  At  the  time  these  portraits 
were  done,  Burns  was  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  and  although 
accustomed  to  speak  of  himself  as  coming  from  the  plough,  he 
must  have  looked  the  picture  of  manly  vigour  and  health,  with 
the  look,  we  are  told,  of  a  well  to  do  farmer.  His  sensitively- 
independent  character,  the  high  value  he  set  upon  himself,  the 
mounting  hope  animating  him  at  this,  the  best  period  of  his 
life,  would  have  few  traces  of  rusticity,  and  must*have  thrown 
an  air  around  him,  which,  if  not  pleasant  to  every  observer, 
must  have  strongly  affected  the  artistic  sensibilities  of  Nasmyth 
and  of  Skirving,  if  the  latter  ever  met  the  Poet ;  and  in  the 
absence  of  positive  information  I  can  only  believe  that  he  did, 
from  the  internal  evidence  of  his  drawing. 

Other  drawings  by  Skirving  which  I  have  seen,  give  me  a 
high  opinion  of  his  delicacy  of  perception,  and  skill  in  the  use  of 
his  crayon,  indeed,  in  drawing  alone,  I  would  consider  him 
superior  to  Nasmyth. 

The  small  picture  also  by  Nasmyth,  showing  the  whole 
figure,  at  present  in  the  National  (lallery,  Edinburgh,  was  not 
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painted  direct  from  life,  but  from  a  sketch  in  pencil  taken  by 
the  artist  during  the  visit  he  made  in  the  company  of  the  Poet 
to  Roslin  Castle  ;  the  attitude  having  been  happily  caught  and 
preserved  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  while  the  unconscious  Bard  stood 
rapt  in  thought  looking  at  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

Lockhart  in  1828,  speaking  of  this  picture,  says — that  the 
surviving  friends  of  Burns  who  had  seen  it,  are  unanimous  in 
pronouncing  it  to  be  a  very  lively  representation  of  the  Bard,  as 
he  first  attracted  public  notice  on  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  : 
but,  observe,  this  was  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  the  Poet. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  small  picture  of  Burns,  by 
Peter  Taylor,  at  present  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  Queen 
Street,  Edinburgh. 
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And  here  it  may  be  observed  how  desirable  it  would  be  for 
the  purpose  of  comparison,  were  it  possible  to  have  all  the 
portraits  of  Burns  under  one  roof. 

Taylor  was  a  young  and  rising  artist  in  Edinburgh,  and  is 
said  to  have  gained  some  reputation  for  the  accuracy  of  his 
portraits :  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Buchan,  Bonnar,  and 
Nasmyth.  He  became  very  intimate  with  Burns,  and  offered 
to  paint  his  portrait ;  to  this  the  Poet  agreed,  and  gave  the  artist 
three  sittings ;  taking  breakfast  with  him  before  beginning  work. 
Mrs.  Taylor  being  present  at  the  last  sitting  which  was  the  longest. 
As  Burns  was  leaving  town,  probably  his  first  departure,  on  the 
5th  of  May,  1787,  as  George  Gilfillan  says,  "triumphant  in 
literary  success."  The  year  given  on  the  engraving  from  this 
picture  as  that  on  which  it  was  painted,  viz:  1786,  is  therefore 
subject  to  this  understanding,  that  if  begun  in  that  year,  it  was 
finished  in  May  of  the  year  following.  Nasmyth's  portrait  being 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  engraver,  as  Burns,  writing  from 
Edinburgh  to  his  friend  John  Ballantine,  Ayr,  on  the  24th 
February,  1787,  says: — "lam  getting  my  phiz  done  by  an 
eminent  engraver ;  and  if  it  can  be  ready  in  time,  I  will  appear 
in  my  book  looking,  like  other  fools,  to  my  title  page." 

Curiously  enough  the  same  view  of  the  head  is  given  by 
both  Nasmyth  and  Taylor,  being  friends  they  would  probably 
see  each  others  work. 

Mrs.  Taylor  appears  to  have  been  the  only  person  who  saw 
this  portrait  in  progress,  and  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  not 
long  after,  she  is  said  to  have  locked  up  the  picture,  and  it  was 
only  as  a  special  favour  that  a  sight  of  it  could  be  obtained. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal^  for  21st  November,  and 
5th  December,  1829,  several  letters,  and  a  considerable  amount 
of  information  appears  relative  to  this  picture,  the  fact  of  its 
existence  being  almost  unknown. 

It  may  be  safely  asserted  that,  at  first  sight,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  any  inscription,  Burns  is  the  last  person  anyone 
would  consider  this  picture  to  represent.  A  careful  comparison 
however  leaves  less  room  for  doubt,  that,  here  we  have  a 
rendering  not  the  best,  perhaps,  of  the  features  of  our  Bard, 
yet  carrying  an  amount  of  truth  to  life,  sufficient  to  satisfy 
relatives  and  friends,  whose  recorded  convictions  regarding  it 
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cannot  be  lightly  considered,  although  a  long  interval  had 
intervened  between  their  last  sight  of  the  Poet,  and  seeing  the 
picture. 

In  the  letters  just  mentioned,  Mrs.  Burns  expresses  her 
behef  in  its  being  an  original,  and  adds  that  "  the  likeness  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  face  is  very  striking." 

This  is  but  halting  praise  from  the  widow  of  the  person 
represented  ;  but,  widows  are  proverbially  ill  to  please  with  the 
representation  of  a  loved  husband. 

'  Clarinda's '  opinion  is  clearer  and  more  characteristic  :  it  is 
true,  her  letter  is  written  thirty-two  years  after  the  death  of 
'  Silvander  ; '  but  doubts  do  not  cloud  her  memory,  or  encumber 
her  verdict.     She  writes  : — 

"  Sir, 

I  return  you   the  fine  portrait  of  Burns,  taken 
from  life  by  the  late  Mr.  Peter  Taylor  his  early  friend. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  the  most  striking  Kkeness  of  the  Poet 
I  have  ever  seen ;  and  I  say  this  with  more  confidence  having  a 
most  perfect  recollection  of  his  appearance. 

AGNES  MACLEHOSE. 

14  Calton  Hill, 

Edinburgh, 

28th  October,  1828." 
To  this  may  be  added  the  following  letter  from  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  relative  to  the  same  picture  : — 
"  Sir, 

I  was  much  gratified  by  the  sight  of  Robert 
Burns.  I  saw  the  distinguished  poet  only  once,  and  that  many 
years  since,  and  being  a  bad  marker  of  likenesses,  and 
recollector  of  faces,  I  should,  in  an  ordinary  case,  have  hesitated 
to  offer  an  opinion  upon  the  resemblance,  especially  as  I  make 
no  pretention  to  judge  of  the  Fine  Arts.  But  Burns  was  so 
remarkable  a  man,  that  his  features  remain  impressed  on  my 
mind  as  if  I  had  seen  him  only  yesterday;  and  I  could  not  hesitate 
to  recognise  this  portrait  as  a  striking  resemblance  of  the  Poet, 
though  it  had  been  presented  to  me  amid  a  w^hole  Exhibition. 
I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

WALTER  SCOTT. 

Edinburgh,  14th  Nov.,  1829." 
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The  Ettrick  Shepherd  a  year  later,  describing  a  visit,  made 
by  permission,  to  the  widow  of  the  Artist,  for  the  purpose  of 
inspecting  this  picture,  wrote  to  the  following  effect : — dated 
from —  "  Mount  Benger, 

November,  27th,  1829. 
On  the  26th  of  January,  181 2,  along  with  some 
half-dozen  others,  including  Gilbert  Burns,  we  visited  Mrs.  Taylor 
who  recognised  and  singled  him  out  from  the  others,  through 
his  likeness  to  his  brother. 

Mr.  Gray  at  first  sight  exclaimed  *  Glorious  !  Glorious ! 
Burns  every  inch,  every  feature  !  Mrs.  Taylor  this  is  quite  a 
treasure.'  Mr,  Ainslie  made  some  remarks  about  the  mouth  ; 
Mr.  Gilbert  Burns  said — "  It  is  particularly  like  Robert  in  the 
form  and  air ;  with  regard  to  venial  faults  I  care  not.' 

Hogg  adds — "all  that  I  can  say  of  the  portrait  is— that 
though  I  thought  it  hardly  so  finished  a  picture  as  Nasmyth's,  I 
could  see  3.  family  likeness  in  it  which  I  could  not  decern  in 
the  others. 

I  had  been  accustomed  to  see  Mrs.  Burns,  in  Closeburn 
Church,  every  Sabbath  day  for  years,  also  a  sister  of  the  Bard's 
who  was  married  there,  and  Gilbert  Burns  was  present,  Taylor's 
picture  had  a  family  likeness  to  them  all. 

To  his  youngest  sister  it  had  a  particular  likeness ;  it  was  as 
like  one  of  Gilbert  Burns'  sons,  and  very  like  Gilbert  himself  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  face.  I  took  a  long  and  scrutinizing  look 
at  Gilbert  and  the  picture.  -x-         -x-         *         *         -x-         -x- 

The  impression  of  the  whole  party  was,  in  a  general  sense, 
that  Mr.  Taylor's  picture  was  a  free,  bold,  and  striking  likeness 
of  Burns. 

Mrs.  Taylor  would  never  let  it  out  of  her  hand,  but  she  let 
us  look  at  it  as  long  as  we  liked,  and  Mr.  Gilbert  Burns  testified 
himself  particularly  gratified." 

A  moments  examination  of  all  this  shows,  that  the  widow 
and  brother  of  the  Poet  are  the  most  temperate  in  praise  of  this 
picture,  as  a  likeness  of  their  relative,  and  thus  modifying  very 
materially  the  testimony  of  the  others. 

Hogg's  summing  up  being  probably  near  to  the  truth,  namely, 
that  in  certain  features,  and  general  air,  it  resembled  Burns,  at 
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the  same  time  possessing  to  a  degree  characteristics  of  the 
family  ;  but  not  entirely  satisfactory  as  a  Hkeness  of  the  person 
represented. 

Replying  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  D.  Bridges,  jr.,  dated  November 
i6th,  1829,  requesting  his  opinion  upon  "the  recently  discovered 
portrait  of  your  old  acquaintance  Burns,"  C.  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe 
writes, 

"  Dear  Sir, — You  desire  me  to  give  my  opinion  of  the 
portrait  of  Burns  you  some  time  ago  sent  to  me.  I  think  it 
extremely  like  him,  and  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  its 
authenticity. 

But,  like  all  his  other  portraits  which  I  have  seen,  it  does  not 
give  one  the  idea  of  so  good  looking  a  person  as  he  was.  There 
is  ever,  I  think,  a  fault  about  his  eyes ;  not  that  we  can  expect 
\\iQfire  of  the  original,  but  the  shape  and  position  appear  to  me 
faulty. 

The  print  of  him  in  the  first  edition  of  his  poems  I  always 
thought  like,  but  thinner  faced  than  I  remembered  him,  till 
death  had  begun  his  conquest.      *         *         *         *         * 

I  am  tempted  to  think  that  the  portrait  in  question  was  done 
by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Reid,  a  portrait  painter  in  Dumfries. 
I  remember  well  to  have  seen,  in  the  house  of  a  carver  and 
gilder  there,  one  Stott,  who  was  frequently  employed  by  my 
father,  portraits  of  Burns  and  his  wife,  which  Stott  told  me  were 
done  by  Reid.  I  am  almost  persuaded  that  I  saw  this  very 
picture ;  certain  I  am  that  Jean's  was  a  miniature,  in  a  white 
gown  and  a  cap  with  a  large  border,  I  remember  it  particularly, 
because  I  saw  it  before  I  had  seen  the  original.  Reid  painted 
both  in  oil  and  water-colours  :  and  after  he  had  been  some  time 
in  Dumfries,  went,  as  I  think,  to  Galloway,  where  he  died." 

Unfortunately  Mr.  Sharpe  is  uncertain  on  the  point  where 
certainty  was  most  to  be  desired;  he  is  "  tempted  to  think  "  that 
it  is  by  Taylor,  this  would  indicate  that  the  picture  had 
been  placed  before  him  without  the  name  of  the  artist  being 
given  ;  he  is  "  almost  persuaded  "  that  he  had  seen  it  before  ; 
and  is  only  confident  when  speaking  of  the  miniature  of  Mrjj. 
Burns. 

We  have  the  written  testimony  of  Burns  that  Reid  painted  a 
miniature  of  himself  of  which  he  speaks  in  eulogistic  terms. 
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Now,  the  term  miniature  as  commonly  used  would  not  be  applied 
to  the  small  oil  picture  by  Taylor,  and  it  was  unquestionably 
this  picture  which  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Bridges  to  Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt :  this  portrait  had  been 
only  recently  released  from  its  long  imprisonment,  through  being 
bequeathed  by  the  widow  of  the  artist  to  Mr.  Taylor,  Leith,  in 
the  previous  year,  1828,  and  the  names  ofC.  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe 
and  David  Bridges,  Junr.,  are  included  by  the  'Literary  Journal' 
among  the  witnesses  who  spoke  in  favour  of  this  portrait  after 
its  "  discovery." 

In  order  to  show  how  jealously  Mrs.  Taylor  guarded  this 
portrait  it  may  be  said  that,  the  Earl  of  Buchan  having  detained 
it  a  day  or  two  beyond  the  stipulated  time,  when  he  had  obtained 
the  loan  of  it  to  show  to  the  Duchess  of  Gordon  ;  a  request  for 
the  loan  of  it  a  second  time  was  refused,  although  accompanied 
with  an  offer  of  forty  guineas. 

It  is  the  work  of  an  untrained  and  unskilled  hand. 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  this  hard  featured  man,  not  ten 
years  before,  had  charmed  the  '  belles '  of  Edinburgh,  even  if 
they  were  years  of  no  light  labour  and  trial. 

Burns,  if  he  ever  saw  this  portrait  of  himself,  could  never  have 
spoken  of  it  as  he  does  in  the  letters  concerning  the  miniature 
by  Reid:  nor  should  we  forget  that  Allan  Cunningham  con- 
sidered this  painter  worthy  of  mention  in  his  "  Lives  of 
Eminent  Artists." 

As  Mr.  Scott  Douglas  in  his  Life  of  Burns  expresses  the 
same  opinion  as  Mr.  Hately  Waddell  he  must  pass  under  the 
same  condemnation. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  record  has  decended  to  us  direct 
from  Burns,  of  his  having  sat  to  Peter  Taylor  for  the  small 
picture  at  present  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  Edinburgh, 
but  that  he  did  so,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Taylor,  and 
such  internal  evidence  as  is  possessed  by  the  picture. 

Whether  from  the  fact  of  its  having-  been  locked  up  for  many 
years,  by  the  widow  of  the  painter,  and  being  practically  unknown 
until  the  publication  of  the  engraving  from  it,  by  Horsburgh  in 
1830;  or  to  whatever  cause  it  may  be  ascribed,  the  fact  remains, 
that,  interesting,  although  this  picture  undoubtedly  is,  and  in 
spite  of  the  testimony  in  its  favour  from  various  friends  of  the 
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Poet,   the   public   have  refused  to   accept   it  as  a  faithful  or 
satisfactory  representation  of  Burns. 

We  now  proceed  to  make  a  few  comparisons  for  ourselves  : 
looked  at  side  by  side,  the  first  and  strongest  divergence  notice- 
able between  the  portraits  by  Nasmyth  and  Taylor,  is  the 
length  of  nose  in  Taylor's,  and  the  absence  of  the  slight  upward 
turn  in  the  former ;  in  this  detail  Nasmyth  agrees  with  the  small 
profile  done,  as  Burns,  in  a  letter  of  23rd  June,  1788,  to  Mr. 
Ainslie,  says  : — -"in  two  minutes  by  an  artist  named  Miers." 

We  all  know  how  wonderfully  the  character  of  a  face  is 
frequently  caught  in  these  silhouettes ;  and  this  by  Miers  is  in 
perfect  harmony  with  Nasmyth's  portrait,  varying,  but  only 
apparently  in  the  line  of  the  head  :  lost  to  some  extent  by  the 
*  queue  '  worn  by  Burns  at  this  time. 


With  this  exception  of  the  length  of  the  nose,  which  may 
appear  unimportant,  but  is  sufficient  to  change  the  aspect  of  the 
face,  and  alter  its  character  completely,  the  features  in  the  two 
pictures  will  bear  comparison.  The  under  lip  is  heavier,  and 
not  so  fine  as  in  Nasmyth,  but  the  line  of  the  mouth  is  simpler, 
and  so  far  better ;  it  is  not,  however,  drawn  in  true  perspective 
to  the  rest  of  the  face. 

The  drawing  of  the  eye-brow  in  Taylor's  is  finer,  and  has  the 
variety  of  form  lacking  in  the  other,  while  the  eye,  although  not 
so  open  and  brilliant,  suggests  an  even  longer  orb,  such  as  is 
almost  invaribly  found  in  Poets  and  Orators.     It  fails  however 
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to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  that  eye  described  by  Scott  as 
"  large,  and  of  a  dark  cast  which  glowed  (I  say  literally  glowed), 
when  he  spoke  with  feeling  or  interest."  It  may  be  said  that 
Taylor  obviously  made  no  effort  to  represent  this  phase  of 
Burns,  and  that  he  purposely  wished  to  give  us  the  serious  side 
of  his  sitter.  The  twilight  of  the  back  ground,  and  the  shadow 
thrown  over  the  eyes  by  the  hat,  may  be  thought  to  lend  weight 
to  such  a  supposition,  but  even  if  this  be  admitted,  he  cannot 
be  said  to  have  realized  such  an  aim  with  perfect  success. 

We  all  admire  the  serious  side  of  Burns'  nature,  and  how 
gladly  would  we  have  welcomed,  and  been  ever  charmed  with, 
an  adequate  and  satisfying  representation  of  this  side  of  his 
personality,  such  as  a  Raeburn  might  have  bequeathed  to  us ; 
but  all  this  does  not  effect  our  present  inquiry  ;  limited  as  it 
is  to  which  of  these  portraits  he  most  truly  represents,  and 
places  before  us,  the  features  and  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  Burns. 

In  a  letter  to  George  Thomson  dated  May,  1795,  Burns,  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  letter,,  writes  : — "  There  is  an  artist  of  very 
considerable  merit,  just  now,  in  this  town,  who  has  hit  the  most 
remarkable  likeness  of  what  I  am  at  this  moment,  that  I  think 
ever  was  taken  of  anybody."  And  writing  to  Mrs.  Walter 
Riddell,  Halleathes,  from  Dumfries,  29th  January,  1796,  Burns, 
after  speaking  of  other  matters,  says  : — "apropos  to  pictures,  I 
am  sitting  to  Reid  in  this  town  for  a  miniature,  and  Ithink  he 
has  hit  by  far  the  best  likeness  of  me  ever  taken.  When  you 
are  at  any  time  so  idle  in  town  as  to  call  at  Reid's  painting 
room,  and  mention  to  him  that  I  spoke  of  such  a  thing  to  you, 
he  will  show  it  to  you,  else  he  will  not ;  for  both  the  miniature's 
existence  and  its  destiny  are  an  inviolable  secret,  and  therefore 
very  properly  trusted  in  part  to  you." 

There  is  nothing  improbable  in  a  portrait,  even  in  miniature 
being  carried  on  from  May  till  January,  the  above  refer  in  all 
probability  to  the  same  portrait,  and  I  consider  the  miniature  in 
the  Watson  collection  sufficiently  good  in  every  way  to  meet  all 
that  is  said  in  these  letters. 

In  the  absence  of  any  signature  or  mark  on  the  portrait,  or 
valid  history  attached  to  it,  more  I  fear  cannot  be  said  at  pre- 
sent connecting  it  with  these  letters. 
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The  attempt  made  by  the  Rev.  P.  Hately  Waddell  in  his 
Life  of  Burns  to  claim  Reid  as  the  painter  of  the  wretched  thing 
he  terms  the  "  Kerry  miniature,"  an  engraving  of  which  he  gives 
with  the  initials  "R.  B.,  1796,"  underneath.  I  can  scarcely 
speak  of  it  with  patience,  nor  will  it  bear  a  moments  investigation. 

Allan  Cunningham  in  his  "  Lives  of  Eminent  Painters, 
Sculptors,  and  Architects,"  speaks  of  "  Read  a  wandering  limner 
who  found  his  way  on  a  time  to  Dumfries,  where  he  painted 
Burns  and  his  Jean  on  ivory." 

The  late  Mr.  W.  F.  Watson  believed  the  miniature  on  ivory 
in  his  collection  to  be  the  portrait  of  Burns  here  referred  to ;  I 
had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  it  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Watson, 
as  well  as  the  silhouette,  now  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

Mr.  Watson  attached  so  great  a  value  and  importance,  to  this 
portrait  that  he  refused  to  allow  it  out  of  his  possession:  he  very 
kindly,  however,  lent  it  to  me  for  a  short  time  while  modelling  a 
head  of  Burns  in  which  he  had  taken  a  great  interest. 

Fortunately  this  miniature  gives  the  left  side  of  the  face  in 
profile,  the  silhouette  is  from  the  right.  To  me  it  bears  all  the 
internal  evidence  of  having  been  taken  from  life  ;  there  is  a 
spirit  about  it,  an  amount  and  accuracy  of  detail,  extending  to 
the  ear,  which  is  well  drawn,  incompatible  with  the  supposition 
of  its  being  a  concoction.  The  small  portion  of  the  ear  seen  in 
Nasmyth's  painting,  is  badly  suggested,  and  the  defective  draw- 
ing of  the  original  has  been  aggravated,  more  or  less  in  nearly  all 
the  copies  and  engravings. 

This  miniature  harmonises  with  the  Nasmyth  portrait  and  the 
silhouette,  but  with  a  difference;  the  difference  of  time;  I 
perceive  in  it,  small  as  the  features  are,  a  trace  of  tear  and  w^ar 
in  the  firmer,  and  rather  harder  look  of  the  mouth. 

Altogether  I  cannot- help  imagining  that  the  artist  has  only 
too  faithfully  caught  and  preserved  a  marked  falling  off,  compared 
with  the  face  of  the  young  Poet,  who  looks  with  eyes  beaming 
with  hope  and  enthusiasm  from  the  canvas  of  Nasmyth. 

Having  now  examined  and  considered,  in  a  necessarilly  brief 
manner,  the  portraits  of  Burns,  known  to  have  been  done  from 
life,  namely  : — the  Nasmyth  painting,  and  the  Miers  Silhouette ; 
followed  by  Taylor's  painting,  which  the  emphatic  testimony  of 
Mrs.  Taylor  leaves  little  room  for  doubt,  was  painted  from  life. 
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To  these  I  venture  to  add  the  Reid  miniature,  partly  on  the 
evidence  of  Allan  Cunningham,  already  quoted,  but  equally  on 
the  indubitable  evidence  it  carries,  satisfying  me  that  it  was 
done  from  the  Poet. 

Two  of  these  portraits,  and  if  my  view  of  the  miniature  be 
accepted,  three,  will  be  found  to  harmonize  and  substantiate 
each  other,  while  the  fourth,  by  Taylor,  is  isolated,  and,  at  best, 
must,  I  fear,  be  content  with  the  fourth  place. 

Of  the  whole  length  portrait,  painted  by  William  Allan,  and 
engraved  by  John  Burnet,  in  1838,  perhaps  the  best  of  its  class 
executed  at  that  period,  nothing  need  be  said ;  nor  of  the  min- 
iature medallian  by  Tassie,  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
although  it  looks  more  like  an  independent  production  than  a 
servile  copy ;  and  while  in  harmony  with  Nasmyth,  Miers,  and 
Reid,  has  a  character  of  its  own.  It  suggests  Burns  as  older 
than  in  Nasmyth's  portrait,  and  might  quite  well  have  been  done 
by  Tassie,  from  a  drawing  by  himself,  although  it  was  not 
pubhshed  until  1801,  five  years  after  the  death  of  the  Poet. 

It  is  impossible  within  our  limited  space  to  say  much  con- 
cerning the  innumerable  engravings  of  Burns,  nearly  all  from 
the  same  source,  viz : — Nasmyth,  the  first  being  the  small 
frontispiece  by  Beugo,  the  "  eminent  engraver,"  alluded  to  by 
Burns  in  his  letter  already  mentioned. 

Burns  gave  several  independent  sittings  to  Beugo,  but  whether 
from  this  cause,  and  having  to  some  extent  departed  from,  or 
having  failed  to  realize  the  original,  which  had  been  set  before 
him  immediately  after  leaving  the  hands  of  the  painter,  he 
certainly  failed  to  satisfy  Nasmyth. 

Of  this  engraving  I  have  always  felt  that  it  was  too  strongly 
impregnated  with  the  rustic  air  and  wanting  in  the  native 
dignity,  never  absent  from  Burns,  more  particularly  at  this 
period. 

I  believe  that  a  closer  attempt  to  realize  the  original  picture 
would  have  better  succeeded,  than  attempting  to  touch  up,  or 
alter  from  life  on  the  plate :  a  daring  and  difficult  task  even  to 
the  most  accomplished  yielder  of  the  bruin,  and  possibly  beyond 
the  powers  of  Beugo. 

That  Nasmyth  was  more  completely  satisfied  with  the  well- 
known    engraving,  by   William   Walker,   we   have   the  direct 
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testimony  of  the  artist,  as  given  by  his  son,  the  late  James 
Nasmyth,  the  eminent  engineer,  in  his  hfe,  edited  by  Samuel 
Smiles. 

Mr.  Nasmyth  relates  that  his  father,  when  a  proof  was  sub- 
mitted to  him,  said  to  Mr.  Walker — "  I  cannot  better  express  to 
you  my  opinion  of  your  admirable  engraving  than  by  telling  you 
that  it  conveys  to  me  a  more  true  and  lively  remembrance  of 
Burns  than  my  own  picture  of  him  does ;  it  so  perfectly  renders 
the  spirit  of  his  expression  as  well  as  the  details  of  his  every 
feature." 

Here,  then,  is  the  frank  opinion  of  the  painter  to  whom  the 
Poet  sat  for  his  picture  ;  his  particular  friend  and  companion, 
and  although  expressed  a  long  period  after  they  had  been 
seperated  by  death,  where  shall  we  look  for  a  higher  authority 
as  to  the  best  and  most  characteristic  realization  of  Burns  ? 

The  answer  surely  must  be,  in  the  Nasmyth  portrait,  and  in 
this  reproduction  of  it  by  Walker  :  especially  as  this  opinion  is 
supported  by  the  independent  evidence  of  the  silhouette  by 
Miers,  and,  if  we  choose  to  accept  it,  the  miniature  in  profile  by 
Reid. 

I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  from  Mr.  William 
Walker,  London,  son  of  the  engraver,  important  particulars 
concerning  his  father's  work  alluded  to  above,  unattainable  now 
from  any  other  source. 

Mr.  Walker  says,  "  This  engraving  was  published  in  1830,  in 
the  various  conditions  of  Artist's  proof.  Proof,  and  Print :  each 
with  lettering  suitable  to  the  condition  of  publication,  according 
to  when  they  were  printed. 

An  impression  in  his  own  possession  bears  the  following — 

"  Private  plate,  Executed,  December  2nd,  1830,  William  Walker,  22 
London  Street,  Edinburgh. 

ROBERT    BURNS, 

Engraved  by  William  Walker  and  Samuel  Cousins  from  the  original 
the  same  size  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Burns,  painted  by  Alexander 
Nasmyth,  in  1787." 

Mr.  Walker  proceeds  to  say,  "  My  father  being  specially  a 
stipple  engraver,  completed  the  plate  first  in  this  form,  he  then 
employed  Cousins,  (a  pupil  of  S.  W.  Reynolds  my  grandfather,) 
to  mezzotint  it,  and  on  account  of  friendship,  and  contrary  to 
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the  usual  practice,  placed  Samuel  Cousins  name  on  the  plate  in 
conjunction  with  his  own.  Copies  of  the  original  issue  are  now 
very  rare. 

It  was  copied  a  good  many  years  ago  in  a  most  inferior 
manner  by  John  Zeiter,  and  within  the  last  two  years  Mr.  R.  P. 
Barkes  has  produced  an  excellent  copy,  pubhshed,  I  think,  by 
Colnaghi  of  Pall  Mall." 

The  original  plate  having  passed  out  of  Mr.  Walker's  hands, 
was  repubhshed  on  the  ist  of  January,  1842,  by  W.  Hayward  : 
I  may  add  that  it  has  since  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  is  now  the 
property  of  Mr.  Joseph  Laing,  Publisher,  New  York,  an  en- 
thusiastic Scot,  who  has  recently  re-issued  prints  from  it ;  the 
lettering  has  been  slightly  altered,  but  the  print  appears  in  no 
way  to  have  deteriorated. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Gray  of  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  Edinburgh,  the  accompanying  plates  are  in- 
troduced for  the  purpose  of  conveying  an  idea,  to  those  who 
have  not  seen  the  portrait  by  Taylor,  of  the  difference  between 
it,  and  that  by  Nasmyth ;  the  silhouette  affording  a  key,  or  test, 
applicable  to  both. 

If  all  the  portraits  to  which  the  name  of  Burns  has  been 
attached  could  be  garnered  together,  to  what  a  curious  company 
would  it  introduce  us,  and  what  a  wonderful  and  amusing 
exhibition  would  be  the  result. 

When  not  copies,  more  or  less  crude,  the  work  of  timid  and 
unskilled  hands,  they  are  found  to  depend  for  their  likeness  to 
Burns,  more  to  the  shape  of  the  coat  and  vest,  than  to  any 
resemblance  they  possess  to  any  feature  of  his  head. 

It  would  even  be  interesting,  if  any  one  could  be  found  with 
time  sufficient,  to  trace  the  stages  from  the  christening  of  an 
unknown  '  coat  and  vest '  portrait,  as  being  *  like  '  Burns,  until 
it  became  a  veritable  portrait  of  him,  with  all  the  authority  of 
half  a  century  of  tradition  on  its  back. 

Many  years  ago,  while  in  Rome,  I  was  taken  to  see  one  of 
these  *  genuine  and  original '  portraits  of  Burns  ;  it  simply  proved, 
as  usual,  a  copy  of  Nasmyth,  and  a  very  indifferent  one.  My 
freely  expressed  opinion  had,  however,  no  weight  with  the 
possessor  of  this  original,  compared  with  the  '  history '  in 
which  it  was  embalmed  when  it  became  his  property. 
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While  fully  aware  that  an  Antiquarian  or  Historian  is  only  to 
be  satisfied  when  he  can  follow  his  subject  step  by  step,  outside 
of  himself  or  his  own  opinions,  an  artist,  in  addition  to  this,  but 
apart  and  independently,  applies  tests  of  his  own,  from  within 
himself,  to  works  of  art,  visible  to  himself  alone  :  or  if  to  others, 
solely  to  those  experts  who  have  made  art  the  study  of  years. 

It  has  taken  longer  than  I  expected,  to  say  how  little  can  be 
said  about  these  portraits ;  enough,  perhaps,  has  been  said  to 
justify  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  opening  sentence,  that 
there  is  but  one  chief  portrait,  that  by  Nasmyth :  Skirving's 
drawing  from  the  same  picture  I  would  place  next,  as  although 
based  upon,  and  following  another,  it  possesses  a  distinct  charm 
of  its  own.  After  these,  Reid  has  more  truly  caught  the 
character  of  the  man  than  Taylor,  whose  picture  is  more 
interesting  than  valuable  as  a  portrait  of  Burns. 
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BUENS,  from  a  Musical  Point  of  View, 

BY 

/.    CUTHBERT  HADDEN. 

HE  world  loses  something  in  knowing  Burns  only  as  a 
poet.  We  need  not  agree  with  Jeffrey  in  thinking 
that  his  prose  conveys  a  deeper  impress  of  his  genius 
than  his  verse ;  nor  need  we  hold  the  opinion  of  Dugald  Stewart 
that  his  letters  are  objects  of  wonder  scarcely  less  than  his 
poetry.  The  popular  view  of  Burns'  genius  is  the  correct  one, 
and  his  poetry  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  eclipse  his  prose 
so  long  as  his  name  has  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  Scottish 
people.  Nevertheless,  we  repeat  that  something  is  lost  to  those 
who  know  Burns  only  as  a  poet.  There  is  a  very  great  deal  to 
be  learned  about  his  hfe  and  character,  about  his  feelings  and 
fancies,  not  only  from  that  noble  fragment  of  autobiography  he 
has  left  us,  but  also  from  his  letters,  of  which  close  upon  five 
hundred  and  fifty  have  now  been  published.  Burns'  personality, 
as  has  often  been  remarked,  was  so  intense  as  to  colour  the 
smallest  fragment  of  his  correspondence  :  and  a  reading  of  his 
prose  reveals  to  us  some  new  features  which,  if  they  do  not 
materially  alter  our  conception  of  his  character  as  drawn  from 
his  verse,  at  anyrate  do  something  to  complete  the  shading  of  the 
portrait.  It  is,  as  "  Hugh  Haliburton "  has  said  from  the 
minor  and  more  common-place  actions  of  his  every-day  life, 
that  the  true  picture  of  every  man  must  be  drawn  :  and  it  is 
just  because  there  is  so  much  of  the  minor  and  the  common- 
place— if,  indeed,  anything  can  be  called  common-place  in  so 
interesting  an  existence — in  the  correspondence  and  other  prose 
writings  of  Burns,  that  we  suggest  the  advisability  of  going 
beyond  his  poetry  in  order  that  a  correct  estimate  may  be  formed 
of  his  life  and  character  in  all  their  details. 

These  remarks  are  in  part  suggested  by  a  personal  experience. 
It  was  one  of  his  letters  to  George  Thomson  that  first  led  the 
writer  of  these  lines,  to  look  at  Burns  from  the  point  of  view 
indicated  by  the  title  of  this  article.  That  the  musician  who 
would  reach  the  hearts  of  his  listeners  by  the  practical  exposition 
of  his  art  must  have  something  of  the  soul  of  poetry  in  his 
nature,  is  a  truth  which  experience  has  pretty  widely  enforced. 
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But  does  the  converse  hold  good  ?  Is  it  necessary  that  the  poet 
have  something  of  the  feehng  of  the  musician  in  order  to 
awaken  a  sympathetic  chord  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  ? 
Again  experience,  so  far  at  least  as  relates  to  the  case  of  the 
song-writer,  seems  to  declare  in  favour  of  this  view.  Look  at 
Byron,  to  cite  only  one  instance  of  the  kind.  He  had  absol- 
utely no  ear  for  music — had  not  even  a  liking  for  the  art,  and  so 
probably  it  was,  that  he  produced  nothing  that  has  taken  a  place 
in  the  popular  song  literature  of  his  country.  On  the  other  hand, 
take  the  case  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  who  as  early  as  fourteen 
evinced  a  strong  love  for  music.  We  are  told  how  he  managed 
to  save  five  shillings  for  the  purchase  of  a  fiddle,  with  which  he 
ever  afterwards  solaced  himself  during  his  leisure  hours.  We 
shall  not  be  so  bold  as  to  say  that  Hogg  owes  his  position  as  a 
song-writer — a  position  which  is  next  to  that  of  Burns  himself — 
entirely  to  this  love  for  music,  and  his  own  attempt  towards  its 
performance,  but  undoubtedly  both  did  a  great  deal  to  secure 
him  that  position  We  are  perfectly  well  aware  that  the  argu- 
ment would  break  down  in  several  instances,  but  the  examples 
in  its  favour  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  allow  of  its  being  put 
forward  as  a  general  principle. 

In  the  case  of  Burns,  the  matter  is  so  plain  that  no  argument 
whatever  is  needed  to  support  it.  He  has  explicitly  told  us, 
that  he  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  from  his  earliest  efforts  at  song- 
writing,  to  sound — or  as  he  puts  it,  to  "  sowth  " — some  old 
melody  over  and  over  again  till  he  caught  the  inspiration,  so 
that  the  words  came  spontaneously.  He  never  sat  down  to 
the  composition  of  a  lyric  without  first  crooning  the  melody  to 
himself  in  order  to  kindle  his  emotion,  and  regulate  the  rhythm 
of  his  verse,  and  when  on  a  stray  occasion,  the  words  are  faulty 
we  may  be  pretty  safe  in  concluding  that  he  had  not  quite 
mastered  the  air.  Very  often  he  sought  extraneous  aid  to  help 
him  in  this  way.  Sometimes  he  would  get  an  old  woman  to  hum 
over  the  tune  to  him;  sometimes  his  own  wife  would  sing  it  aloud 
to  him  by  the  fireside  ;  and  sometimes  as  we  shall  see,  he  may 
have  scraped  it  on  a  fiddle  for  himself.  When  in  Nithsdale,  it 
was  his  custom,  after  composing  his  songs,  to  call  upon  the  wife 
of  a  mason  who  had  an  extensive  acquaintance  with,  and  could 
sing  the  old  airs  charmingly,  and  ask  her  to  go  over  the  new  verses 
to  the  tune  which  had  inspired  them.     Very  often  he  would  stop 
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her  in  the  middle  of  the  singing,  when  he  found  any  word  harsh 
or  grating  on  his  ear,  and  would  at  once  substitute  one  more 
melodious  and  pleasing. 

Thus,  his  lyrics  were  not  only  in  a  great  measure  the  out- 
come of  his  acquaintance  with  the  old  airs,  but  the  polishing 
process,  in  which  he  showed  hiixiself  so  fastidious,  was  carried 
out  largely  by  the  aid  of  melody.  As  Principal  Shairp  has  well 
said,  "  his  songs  are  not  like  many  modern  songs — set  to  masic  : 
they  are  themselves  music,  conceived  in  an  atmosphere  of  music, 
rising  out  of  it,  and  with  music  instinct  to  their  last  syllable." 
Take  this  verse  as  an  example : 

' '  Lassie  wi'  the  lint  white  locks, 
Bonnie  lassie,  artless  lassie, 
Wilt  thou  wi'  me  tent  the  flocks  ? 
Wilt  thou  be  my  dearie,  O?  " 

Here,  as  in  many  other  things  that  might  be  quoted,  our 
rugged  Scottish  dialect  is  made  to  take  on  something  of  the 
softness  of  Italian,  and  becomes  a  pliant  and  liquid  speech.  Burns 
would  certainly  never  have  sung  so  well  as  this — so  well  as  he 
has  uniformly  sung — if  he  had  not  surrounded  himself  with  an 
atmosphere  of  melody,  if  he  had  not  from  boyhood,  studied  the 
old  tunes,  and  couned  and  crooned  them  over  till  they  became 
a  part  almost  of  his  very  existence.  But  let  us  not  forget  that 
there  was  something  more  than  the  ancient  songs  and  the  old 
airs.  There  was  the  inward  feeling  for  melody  born  in  the 
Poet's  deepest  heart,  which  received  into  itself  the  whole  body 
of  national  song ;  and  then  "  when  it  had  passed  through  his 
soul,  sent  it  forth  enobled  and  glorified  by  his  own  genius."  It 
is  not  a  taste  for  music,  nor  even  a  musical  ear  that  will  produce 
a  song-writer  of  the  highest  type,  if  the  divine  spark  of  God  is 
not  in  the  breast.  No  one  of  the  poets  had  a  greater  love  for 
music  than  Samuel  Rogers,  who  has  yet  left  us  nothing  that  will 
live  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

Burns'  tastes  in  music  were  pretty  much  those  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  the  latter  had  no  more  "ear"  for  music  than  "  Elia"  himself, 
and  in  his  Autobiography  he  tells  us  of  how  he  had  yielded  to 
his  mother's  desire  that  he  "  should  at  least  learn  psalmody,"" 
l)ut  had  at  last  to  abandon  the  lessons  owing  to  his  musical 
incapacity  having  driven  his  teacher  to  despair.  In  his  Diary 
we  find  this  entry  :  "  My  little  nieces  gave  us  some  pretty  music,. 
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I  do  not  know  and  cannot  utter  a  note  of  music,  and  complicated 
harmonies  seem  to  me  a  battle  of  confused  though  pleasing 
sounds."  Such,  in  effect,  is  the  declaration  of  Burns  in  a  letter 
written  to  George  Thomson  in  1793:  '"You  know,"  he  says, 
"that  my  pretensions  to  musical  taste  are  merely  a  few  of 
nature's  instincts,  untaught  and  untutored  by  art.  For  this 
reason,  many  musical  compositions,  particularly  where  much  of 
the  merit  lies  in  counterpoint,  [Scott's  "complicated  harmonies  "] 
however  they  may  transport  and  ravish  the  ears  of  your  con- 
noisseurs^ affect  my  simple  lug  no  otherwise  than  merely  as 
melodious  din.  On  the  other  hand,  by  way  of  amends,  I  am 
delighted  with  many  little  melodies  which  the  learned  musician 
despises  as  silly  and  insipid."  Again,  writing  to  the  same  corres- 
pondent, he  says:  "Not  to  compare  small  things  with  great,  my 
taste  in  music  is  like  the  mighty  Frederick  of  Prussia's  taste  in 
painting  :  we  are  told  that  he  frequently  admired  what  the 
connoisseurs  decried,  and  always  without  any  hypocrisy  confessed 
his  admiration." 

Was  it  these  declarations  which  led  Moore  to  state,  with  that 
fine  dogmatism,  which  some  natures  delight  in,  that  "Burns  was 
wholly  unskilled  in  music?  "  It  does  not  matter  much,  because 
Moore  was  entirely  wrong;  and  we  forgive  him  only  because  he 
has  graciously  admitted  that  the  rare  art  of  adapting  words  success- 
fully to  music  has  been  exercised  by  Burns  "with  so  workmanly 
a  hand,  as  well  as  with  so  rich  a  variety  of  passion,  playfulness, 
and  power,  as  no  song-writer,  perhaps,  but  himself  has  even  yet 
displayed."  That  the  author  of  Lalla-Rookh^  who  was  really 
gifted  with  a  more  sensitive  organisation  for  music  than  most 
poets — should  have  admitted  Burns'  skill  in  composing  verses 
for  Scottish  airs  without  recognizing  that  he  must  have  possessed 
not  only  a  musical  ear  but  also  some  practical  knowledge  of 
music  is  somewhat  extraordinary.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Burns 
had  both  the  ear  and  the  knowledge.  There  is  evidence  that 
he  even  tried  his  hand  at  musical  composition.  In  his  first 
Common-Place  Book,  referring  to  two  fragments  written  when 
he  was  twenty-four,  he  records  that  he  "set  about  composing  an 
air  in  the  old  Scotch  style,"  "  I  am,"  he  says,  "not  musical  scholar 
enough  to  prick  down  my  tune  properly,  so  it  can  never  see  the 
light,  but  these  were  the  verses  I  composed  to  suit  it."  He  then 
quotes  the  three  stanzas  beginning,  "O,  raging  fortune's  withering 
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blast,"  and  adds,  "  the  tune  consisted  of  three  parts,  so  that  the 
above  verses  just  went  through  the  whole  air."  Our  readers 
will,  we  are  sure,  agree  with  us  that  it  is  a  great  pity  this  tune 
was  not  *'  pricked  down  "  and  preserved.  It  would  have  been 
a  musical  curiosity — we  shall  say  nothing  as  to  what  would  have 
been  its  pecuniary  value  now — for  the  lines  he  wrote  for  it  are 
assuredly  the  most  unskilful  he  ever  attempted  to  compose  for  a 
melody. 

But  the  most  interesting  thing  about  Burns'  musical  accomp 
plishments  is  the  fact  that  he  played  the  violin  in  an  amateur 
kind  of  way.  In  a  letter  of  1790,  written  under  a  fictitious 
signature  to  Charles  Sharpe  of  Hoddam,  he  says :  "  I  am  a 
fiddler  and  a  Poet,  and  you,  I  am  told,  play  an  exquisite  vioHn 
and  have  a  standard  taste  in  the  Belles  I.ettres.  The  other  day 
a  brother  catgut  gave  me  a  charming  Scottish  air  of  your  com- 
position. If  I  was  pleased  with  the  tune,  I  was  in  raptures  with 
the  title  you  have  given  it,  and  taking  up  the  idea,  I  have  spun 
it  into  three  stanzas  enclosed."  Here  is  a  distinct  avowal  of 
the  fact  that  Burns  was  a  fiddler;  yet  this  curious  passage  seems 
to  have  been  altogether  ignored  by  the  Poet's  biographers  until 
Captain  Charles  Gray,  R.M.,  looked  into  the  matter  in  1847, 
Captain  Gray  had  some  interviews  with  Burns'  sister,  Mrs.  Begg, 
and  on  asking  her  if  the  Poet  played  any  instrument,  she  at  once 
replied,  "  Yes,  a  little  on  the  violin,"  thus  confirming  the  Poet's 
own  avowal.  He  was,  she  declared,  "  no  great  proficient :  "  his 
playing  was  something  like  his  singing — 

*'  Rude  and  rough  ; 
But  croonin'  to  a  bodie's  sel' 
Does  weel  enough." 

Burns  seems  to  have  taken  up  the  fiddle  first  in  the  summer 
of  1 781,  and  to  have  continued  its  practice,  more  or  less 
systematically,  until  the  summer  of  1782.  Mrs.  Begg's  state- 
ment was  that  "  he  used  to  play  in  summer  when  they  took 
shelter  from  the  rain :  and  in  winter  he  used  to  rise  early  in  the 
mornings  and  chap  up  the  gathering  coal,  and  play  away  for  the 
amusement  of  those  in  bed."  It  is  to  be  feared  "  thae  in  bed  " 
were  not  altogether  appreciative,  for  Mrs.  Begg  adds : — "  So 
that  could  not  be  borne  for  ever,  and  speedily  came  to  an  end." 
The  poet,  according  to  his  sister,  could  read  music,  either 
manuscript  or  printed,  quite  readily,  and  he  did  not  uniformly 
play  by  ear  but  often  had  copies  before  him.     He  showed  a 
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decided  preference  for  slow  and  pathetic  airs,  but  he  was  also 
fond  of  lively  strathspey  tunes.  All  this  is  the  more  interesting 
that  we  are  told  Burns  was  entirely  a  self-taught  fiddler.  The 
sum  total  of  his  musical  education  consisted  of  two  months  at 
a  singing-school  in  Lochlea,  when  the  teacher  got  the  use  of  the 
barn,  and  three  months  at  a  singing-school  in  Mauchline, 
"  sacred  music  "  being  taught  at  both  classes.  If  the  teacher 
were  at  all  a  capable  man,  his  pupils  might  learn  a  good  deal 
about  the  theory  of  music  in  six  months,  while,  of  course,  the 
class  would  be  practised  in  singing  the  ordinary  psalm  tunes 
then  in  use  with  their  accompanying  harmonies,  at  any  rate  it 
is  quite  evident  that  Burns'  knowledge  of  music  was  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  unequalled  mastery  he  acquired  over  the 
difficult  art  of  writing  words  to  our  old  national  airs.  It  is  a 
phase  of  his  many-sided  nature  that  has  seldom  been  taken 
account  of  by  those  who  have  dealt  with  his  life  and  writings  ; 
but  it  is  undoubtedly  to  it  that  we  must  look  in  a  great  measure 
for  the  secret  of  his  success  as  a  song-writer.  The  greater  is 
always  apt  to  absorb  the  less,  but  we  must  not  forget  the 
immense  debt  we  owe  to  Burns  for  recovering  many  old  and 
neglected  airs,  and  writing  them  to  appropriate  words  in  order 
to  prevent  their  being  lost.  His  chief  work  in  this  way  was 
done  for  Johnson's  Sco^s  Musical  Museum.  To  that  publica- 
tion he  contributed  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  songs,  and  for  it  also  he  collected  more  than  fifty  old 
melodies,  most  of  which  but  for  their  preservation  then  would 
almost  certainly  have  perished.  That,  too,  is  something  which 
one  who  looks  at  Burns  from  a  musical  point  of  view  can  never 
cease  to  be  grateful  for. 


BURNSIANA  NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


*'  A  cliiel's  among  you  taking  notes." 


NOTES. 


RITING  to  his  friend  and  patron,  John  Ballantync, 
Ayr,  the  poet  says,  in  a  letter  dated — Edinburgh, 
January  14th,  1787: — "I  went  to  a  mason  lodge 
yesternight,  when  the  most  Worshipful  Grand  Master  Charteris, 
and  all  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland,  visited.  The  meeting 
was  numerous  and  elegant ;  all  the  different  lodges  about  town 
were  present  in  all  their  pomp.  The  Grand  Master,  who 
presided  with  great  solemnity  and  honour  to  himself  as  a 
gentleman  and  mason,  among  other  general  toasts,  gave 
'  Caledonia,  and  Caledonia's  Bard,  Brother  Burns,'  which  rang 
through  the  whole  assembly  with  multiplied  honours  and 
repeated  acclamations." 

The  mason  lodge  alluded  to  above  (Lodge  Edinburgh  St. 
Andrew,  No.  48),  intends  celebrating  the  anniversary  (12th 
January,  1787),  of  this  memorable  visit,  when  it  is  expected 
Grand  Lodge  will  be  present.  An  interesting  feature  in  the 
night's  proceedings  will  be  the  initation  of  Mr.  Laurence  J. 
Nicolson,  the  '  Bard  of  Thule,'  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
Masonic  Craft.  Mr.  Nicolson  is  a  most  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
Robert  Burns. 

A  Relic  of  Highland  Mary. — There  has  only  now  been 
brought  under  our  notice  by  Mr.  Robert  Burns-Begg,  of  whose 
lively  interest  in  the  Chronicle  the  reader  has  more  than  one 
instance  in  the  present  issue,  an  interesting  relic  of  Mary 
Campbell,  the  finest  and  most  mysterious  of  all  Burns' 
inamorata.  It  consists  of  a  lock  of  her  hair  now  in  the  possess- 
ion of  Mrs.  Henderson,  of  Palace  Gardens'  Terrace,  Kensington, 
London.  The  lock  of  hair  is  enclosed  in  an  envelope  attached 
to  one  of  the  leaves  of  an  early  edition  of  Burns'  Works  belonging 
to  Mrs.  Henderson's  father,  the  late  Mr.  J.  Kerr  of  Glasgow,  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  Poet. 

On  the  page  of  the  volume,  preceding  that  to  which  the 
envelope  is  attached,  there  is  the  following  inscription  in  Mr. 
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Kerr's  handwriting  and  bearing  his  signature : — "  In  the 
summer  of  1823  or  1824,  when  my  family  were  at  Largs,  Mr. 
J.  Archibald  had  several  conversations  with  me  respecting  Mrs. 
Campbell,  the  mother  of  Burns'  Highland  Mary,  then  residing 
in  the  Parish  of  Greenock.  He  told  me  that  she  possessed  the 
Bible  given  by  Burns  to  her  daughter,  and  proposed  that  I 
should  write  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  ascertain  whether  he  would  be 
disposed  to  buy  this  relic  of  the  Poet.  I  wrote  accordingly, 
and  was  immediately  answered  by  an  offer  to  purchase,  and  to 
pay  ;^5  for  the  two  tiny  vols.  Archibald  declined  the  offer, 
and  talked  of  ;£2o  as  their  value.  He  continued  his  visits  to 
me,  and  soon  after  surprised  me  by  saying  that  Mrs.  Campbell 
would  be  gratified  if  I  would  accept  a  lock  of  her  daughter's  hair. 
This  lock  is  enclosed  in  the  envelope  on  the  following  page. 

(Signed)  J.  KERR. 

"  The  Bible  has  been  for  a  number  of  years,  and  still  is,  in 
the  Monument  of  Burns  near  Alloway  Kirk,  in  the  north  bank 
of  the  Doon. 

(Initialed)  J.  K.,  1876." 


QUERIES. 

Reid's  Miniature  Portrait  of  Burns. — In  the  corres- 
pondence of  Burns  we  find  mention  made  of  the  following  six 
portraits  of  himself,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  named, 
have  all  been  traced  to  their  respective  owners  : — (i)  Nasmyth's 
oval  bust  portrait.  National  Gallery  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh, 
(cat.  No.  34)  :  (2)  Beugo's  engraving  of  this  picture  ;  Scottish 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  Edinburgh,  (cat.  No.  139  of  engraved 
portraits) :  (3)  Miers'  silhouette  profile,  also  in  the  collection  of 
the  last  named  Gallery  (cat,  No.  156) :  (4)  the  picture  by  David 
Allan,  illustrating  the  Cotte?^s  Saturday  Nighty  in  the  possession 
of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  daughter  of  Colonel  James  Glencairn 
Burns  :  (5)  the  portrait  painted  by  an  unknown  artist,  then  on  a 
flying  visit  to  Dumfries,  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
P.  Hately  Waddell :  and  (6)  the  portrait  on  ivory  by  Reid, 
(Alexander  Read)  ?  Dumfries,  which  has  not  as  yet  turned  up 
in  the  hands  of  any  collector  of  Burns  reliques. 

The  Editor,  having  sought  far  and  near  for  information 
regarding  this  portrait  and  the  artist,  would  be  indebted  to  any 
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one  who  could,  and  would,  furnish  him  with  particulars  re- 
specting Reid,  his  life,  and  style  of  painting,  and  where  his 
drawings  may  be  seen.  He  has  only  succeeded  in  expiscating 
the  following  particulars  :  In  1770,  Alexander  Reid,  exhibited 
in  London  "A  head  of  Mr.  Ouchterlony,  born  in  the  year 
1691."  He  is  mentioned  by  Allan  Cunningham  in  his  "British 
Painters  "  as  having  painted  the  heads  of  Burns  and  his  Jean 
on  ivory ;  and,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Riddell,  the  poet  says :  "  I 
am  just  sitting  to  Reid  of  this  town  [Dumfries  is  meant]  for  a 
miniature,  and  I  think  he  has  hit  by  far  the  best  likeness  of  me 
ever  taken."  There  is  also  a  portrait  of  Highland  Mary 
amissing.     It  is  said  to  be  an  original. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

OF 

ROBERT    BURNS 


1892. 


N  compiling  the  First  Part  of  the  Bibliography,  which 
comprises  Editions  of  Burns'  Works  and  Burnsiana 
omitted  in  M'Kie's  "  Bibliography  of  Robert  Burns," 
the  editor  has  to  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  Messrs.  F.  T. 
Barrett  and  John  Ingram  for  their  kind  assistance, — the  former 
in  looking  over  the  proof  sheets,  and  the  latter  in  tendering  him 
every  help  and  furtherance  when  consulting  the  rich  and  varied 
collection  of  works  relating  to  Burns,  and  Scottish  literature, 
under  their  charge  in  the  Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow. 

The  Second  Part — comprising  Burnsiana  which  has  appeared 
since  M'Kie's  work  was  published — from  1880  to  1892 — was 
compiled  by  Mr.  John  P.  Anderson  of  the  British  Museum,  a  well 
known  bibliographer  ;  revised  and  supplemented  by  the  editor. 
Neither  of  the  Parts,  especially  the  second,  is  complete.  More 
time  and  space  were  wanted  to  enable  us  to  attain  that  end, 
but  such  as  they  are,  the  Bibliographies  will  be  found  useful  by 
that  ever-increasing  body  of  Burns  students,  who  systematically 
study  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Poet. 

The  Bibliography  of  Robert  Burns  is  such  an  extensive  study, 
permeating  most  European  literatures,  and  covering  an  area  of 
half  the  civilized  world,  that  no  one  sane  man  would  dream  of 
undertaking  the  compilation  of  a  complete  and  exhaustive 
Bibliography  without  the  aid  of  the  many  learned  and  competent 
persons,  versed  in  Burnsiana,  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
country  of  the  world. 

In  this  respect,  therefore,  it  gives  the  Editor  great  pleasure  to 
own  his  indebtedness  to  Signor  Ulisse  Ortensi,  chief  librarian^ 
Biblioteca  Nazionale  Vittorio  Emanuelle,  Rome,  for  a  list  of 
books,  magazines  etc.,  published  in  Italy  containing  articles  on 
the  Life  and  Works  of  Burns,  and  translations  into  Italian  of 
his  Poems  and  Songs;  to  Monsieur  Barbier,  Professor  of  French, 
Athenaeum,  Glasgow,  for  particulars  regarding  translations  of 
Burns  in  French ;  and  to  many  others  who  he  does  not  name, 
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but  nevertheless  thanks  most  sincerely  for  their  assistance  and 
advice. 

With  the  aid  of  publishers  and  authors  of  books,  music, 
engravings,  etc.  etc.,  the  Editor  hopes,  in  the  course  of  future 
issues  of  the  Chronicle,  to  be  able  to  make  the  Bibliography 
as  complete  and  accurate  as  possible.  Anyone  pointing  out 
omissions  and  corrections  will  confer  a  favour ;  and  all  those 
interested  in  Burns  literature  should  co-operate  with  the  Editor 
in  making  the  Bibliography  an  accurate  and  complete  list  of 
works  on  Burns,  and  books  and  periodical  publications  contain- 
ing articles  and  references  to  the  Poet. 


First  Part.     1787— 1880. 

POEMS,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  Dialect  by  Robert  Burns,  Dublin  : 
printed  for  William  Gilbert,  Great  George  Street,  1787. 

WEEKLY  MISCELLANY,  Vol.  2,  Glasgow,  1789-90,  page  175, 
"  Captain  Grose's  Peregrinations  through  Scotland." 

PROCEEDINGS  of  the  Synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr,  relating  to  some 
late  publication  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  M'Gill,  (8vo  lopp  pph) 
1790. 

LECTURES  on  Moral  Philosophy,  delivered  at  the  College  of  Glasgow, 
by  Mr.  Arthur.  Written  by  John  Wilson,  Schoolmaster  of  Tar- 
bolton,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1790,  2  Vols.,  (small  quarto.) 
John  Wilson  was  the  Dr.  Hornbook,  of  Burns'  Satire. 

AN  ADDRESS  to  the  Deil,  by  Robert  Burns,  with  the  answer  by  John 
Lauderdale,  near  Wigton,  printed  in  the  year,  1 795. 

LIVERPOOL  Testimonials  to  the  Genuis  of  Burns.     1796. 

THE  ANTIQUITIES  of  Scotland,  by  Francis  Grose,  Esq.,  F.A.S.,  of 
London  and  Perth,  2  Vols.,  (4to.)  London  :  Hooper  &  Wigstead, 
1797  :  "  Tam  o'  Shanter"  first  appeared  in  the  second  Volume  of 
this  work. 

PHILADELPHIA  Monthly  Magazine,  or  Universal  Repository,  Vol  1. 
(8vo.)  Philadelphia  :  1798  :  contains  Memoirs  of  Burns,  the  Scots 
Poet,  pp  83-197  and  255. 

MUSICAL  Repository  :  a  Collection  of  Favourite  Scotch,  English  and 
Irish  Songs,  set  to  music,  (12mo.)  Glasgow:  Adam  for  Carrick, 
1799.     Several  Songs  of  Burns. 

POEMS,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  Dialect  by  Robert  Burns.  In  2  Vols., 
(12mo.)     Belfast :  William  Magee.     1800. 

POEMS,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  Dialect  by  Robert  Burns.  A  new 
edition  considerably  enlarged.  Glasgow  :  printed  by  Thomas 
Duncan,  Saltmarket.     1801. 
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POEM'S  of  Burns,  various,  issued  in  12  parts,  No.  1  being  the  **  Cottars 
Saturday  Night,"  (12mo.)       Glasgow  :  Chapman  &  Lang.     1801. 

POEMS,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  Dialect  by  Eobert  Burns,  with  the  life 
of  the  author.  Paisley  :  printed  by  J.  Neilson,  for  R.  Smith, 
Bookseller,  near  The  Cross.     1801. 

INFORMATION  for  James  Robertson,  printer  in  Edinburgh,  against 
Caddell  and  Davies,  Thomas  Manners,  and  William  Creech,  with 
an  appendix,  (a  copy  of  the  Act  8th,  Queen  Anne.  The  Inform- 
ation is  31  pages,  4to.  appendix  5  pages.) 

ANSWER  for  James  Robertson,  printer  in  Edinburgh,  Defender ;  to 
the  petition  of  Caddell  and  Davies,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Suspenders 
and  Pursuers.     30  pages,  (4to,)  December  12th,  1804. 

THE  POETICAL  Works  of  Robert  Burns,  in  2  Vols.,  with  a  complete 
Glossary  and  Life  of  the  Author,  (12mo. )  London:  James  Goodwin 
1812.  Portrait  of  Burns,  engraved  by  M'Kenzie,  Vignettes  and 
Illustrative  Plates,  by  Muss  and  Brooke,  engraved  by  VVallis.  A 
reprint  of  Oddy's  Edition.     1810. 

POETICAL  Works  of  Robert  Burns  ;  with  his  Life.  Ornamented  with 
engravings  on  wood  by  Mr.  Bewick,  from  original  designs  by  Mr. 
Thurnston,  2  Vols.,  12mo.     Alnwick  :  W.  Davison,  1810. 

ANOTHER  ALNWICK  Edition,  which  has  the  frontispiece  of  the  1812 
edition,  but  difiiers  otherwise,  not  dated  but  later. 

THE  HIGHLANDERS,  and  other  Poems  by  Mrs.  Grant,  Laggan. 
(12mo.)  Edinburgh  ;  Ballantyne  &  Co.  1810.  Contains  Poems 
on  Burns,   pp  3,  8,  13, 

THE  POETICAL  Works  of  Robert  Burns,  in  2  Vols.,  with  a  complete 
Glossary  and  Life  of  the  Author.  London  :  printed  by  W. 
Lewis,  St.  John's  Square,  for  James  Goodwin,  Ave  Maria-Lane, 
Paternoster  Row.     1812. 

EDINBURGH  Christian  Instructor,  1814-15,  Vol.  8,9,  10,  11;  4  Vols. 
(8vo. )     W.  Blackwood  &  Co.     Contains  several  notices  of  Burns. 

THE  SCOTS  Magazine  and  Edinburgh  Literary  Miscellany,  1814. 
Contains  poems  by,  and  on.  Burns,  pp  535,  615,  696,  856. 

A  REVIEW  of  the  Life  of  Robert  Burns,  and  of  various  criticisms 
on  his  Character  and  Writings  by  Alexander  Peterkin,  (8vo.) 
Edinburgh  :  Macredie,  Kelly,  and  Mac  Kersey,  appeared  in  Vol. 
4  of  edition  of  Burns,  published  by  above  Firm,  in  1815.  New 
Title  page. 

THE  POETICAL  Works  of  Robert  Burns,  to  which  is  prefixed  the 
Author's  Life,  (12mo.)  Edinburgh  :  Oliver  &  Boyd,  1816.  En- 
graved portrait  of  Burns  and  Vignette  from  'Poor  Mailie'  on 
engraved  Title  page. 

LETTERS  addressed  to  Clarinda  etc.,  by  Robert  Burns,  (12mo.)  Bel- 
fast:  L.  Rea,  1816.     A  reprint  of  Belfast  edition.     1814. 

COMPLETE  Collection  of  the  Songs  of  Robert  Burns.  Extracted  from 
his  works  and  various  other  publications,  (18mo.)  Edinburgh: 
C.  Stewart.     1817. 
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BLACKWORD'S  Edinburgh  Magazine,  October  and  November,  1817, 
(8vo  )  These  two  Volumes  contain  vindication  of  Woodsworth's 
letter  to  Mr.  (iray,  on  a  New  Edition  of  Burns'  Works  ;  a 
letter  occasioned  by  the  said  Vindication  ;  and  verses  on  the  late 
controversy  respecting  Burns. 

THE  LITERARY  and  Statistical  Magazine  for  Scotland,  Vol.  II. 
Simul  et  jucunda  et  idonea  dicere  vitae  Hor.  Edinburgh  : 
Macreadie,  Kelly  &  Co.,  1818.  Page  109,  Poem  said  to  be  by 
Burns. 

THE  VISITOR,  or  Literary  Miscellany.  Original  and  Selected,  (12mo.) 
Greenock  :  John  Turner,  1818,  contains  "  The  Bard  of  Coila — to 
the  Memory  of  Burns."     Page  238. 

BURNS'  Select  Works.  Vol.  I,  Prose,  (18mo.)  New  York:  R.  &  W.  A. 
Bartow,      1820. 

TAM  0'  SHANTER,  a  tale,  also  an  account  of  laying  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  monument,  etc.      Glasgow  :  R.  Ingles  &  Co.       1820. 

EDINBURGH  Christian  Instructor,  Vol.  XIX.,  (8vo  )  Edinburgh: 
Remarks  on  Burns.     Page  646. 

POEMS  of  Robert  Burns.     2  Vols.,  (12mo.) 

BRITISH  POETS.  Vol.  75,  76.     Cheswick  :  C.  Whittingham.  1822. 

LETTERS  addressed  to  Clarinda,  etc.  By  Robert  Burns.  Glasgow  : 
A.  Leslie.     1822. 

THE  MIRROR  of  Literature,  Amusement,  and  Instruction.  Vol.  IV., 
(8vo.)     1824.     Contains  articles  on  Burns. 

MORCEAUX  Choisis  de  Burns  Traduites,  par  James  Ayton,  et  J. 
Mesnard.     (18mo)     Paris  :  Ferra  J  eune.     1825. 

TAM  0'  SHANTER,  a  tale  by  Robert  Burns.  (18mo.)  "  Of  Brownyes 
and  of  Bogilis,  full  is  this  book."  Gavnn  Douglas.  Paisley  : 
G.  Caldwell,  Junr.     1825.     An  8pp  chap  book. 

THE  COMMON-PLACE  BOOK  of  Literary  Curiosities.  By  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Dryasdust.  Loudon :  John  Bumpus.  1825.  Anecdote  of 
Burns.     Page.  190.     1828. 

PAISLEY  Magazine.  (8vo.)  Paisley  :  David  Dick.  1828.  Contains— 
•' Lochart's  Life,  anecdotes  of  the  Poet."  "Original  Card  of 
Burns."     "  Letter  to  Colonel  FuUerton." 

LETTERS  addressed  to  Clarinda,  etc.  By  Robert  Burns.  A  New 
Edition  (18mo).    Edinburgh  :  printed  for  the  Booksellers.      1828. 

THE  EDINBURGH  Literary  Journal;  or  Weekly  Register  of  Criticism 
and  Belles  Letters.  June  to  December,  1829.  (la.  8vo.)  "Talent, 
gout,  esprit,  bons  sens,  choses  differentes,  nou  incompatibles." — 
La  Bruyere. 

**  Here's  freedom  to  him  that  wad  read- 
Here's  freedom  to  him  that  wa<l  write  ; 
There's  mine  ever  feare'<l  that  the  truth  should  he  heard, 
Jiut  they  wJxam  the  truth  would  indite." — Burm. 

Edinburgh  :  Constable  &  Co.      1829.      Several  articles  on  Burns. 
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GLASGOW  Mechanics'  Magazine,  Vol.  2.  Glasgow  :  M'Phun.  1830. 
Contains  notices  of  Burns,  pp  160,  434. 

SPEECHES  on  various  public  occasions  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
by  Henry  MacMunn.  Edinburgh:  printed  for  the  Author.  1831. 
Contains  "  Speech  on  celebrating  Burns'  Birthday  at  Dumfries, 
1823.  page  4l>." 

THE  SCHOOLMASTER,  and  Edinburgh  Weekly  Magazine,  Aug.,  4th 
1832.     Contains  notice  of  Burns,  page  59. 

THE  PICTURE  of  Scotland,  by  Robert  Chambers,  Author  of  "  Trad- 
itions of  Edinburgh,"  etc.  Third  edition,  to  which  are  now 
added  directions  for  Pleasure  Excursions,  an  account  of  Watering 
Places,  an  Itinerary  and  Map,  with  thirteen  engravings  of 
Scenery,  2  Vols.,  (12mo.)     Edinburgh:  W.  Tait.     1834. 

JOHNSTONE'S  Edinburgh  Mag;izine,  No.  8,  April,  18.34.  Contains 
letter  on  Cunningham's  Life  of  Burns  by  A.  Findlater. 

SONGS  by  Robert  Gilfillan,  Second  Edition,  considerably  enlarged, 
(12mo.)  Edinburgh:  William  Blackwood  &  Son,  1835.  Verses 
on  "The  Land  of  Burns." 

A  BIO(tRAPHICAL  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsman  by  Robert 
Chambers,  Author  of  "  Traditions  of  Edinburgh  "  ;  "  History  of 
the  Rebellions  in  Scotland  "  etc.  Embellished  with  splendid  and 
authentic  Portraits  in  Four  Volumes,  (octavo. )  Glasgow  :  Blackie 
&  Son.     1835. 

POEMS  and  Lyrics,  by  Robert  Nicall.  "  Finds  tongues  in  trees — books 
in  the  running  brooks  sermons  in  stones — and  good  in  every- 
thing.    As  you  like  it.     Edinburgh  :  William  Tait.     1835. 

W^ORKS  of  Robert  Burns,  (8vo.)     Philadelphia  :  J.  Crissy.     1836. 

MISCELLANEOUS  Poems,  by  Jonathan  Douglas,  (Svo.)  Maryport : 
Robert  Adair,  1836,  "On  visiting  the  Monument  of  Burns,"  p.  136. 

SCOTLAND,  illustrated  in  a  series  of  Views  taken  expressly  for  this 
Work  by  Messrs.  T.  Allom  ;  W.  H.  Bartlett  and  H.  M'Culloch, 
by  William  Beattie,  M.D.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  (4to.)  2  Vols.  Lon- 
don :  George  Virtue.     1838. 

THE  LAND  of  Burns,  a  series  of  Landscapes  and  Portraits,  etc.,  etc., 
2  Vols.,  (4to.)     Glasgow  :  Blackie  &  Son.     1838. 

LIEDER  et  Ballades  de  TEcossais  Robert  Burns  traduites  par  Henri 
Jules  Hentze  avec  le  portrait  et  la  biographic  du  poete  et  des 
explicatives.  (octavo.)  Brunswick :  Westermann.  1840.  [Above 
is  doubtless  by  the  translator  of  the  same  name,  of  the  German 
translation,  (1846)  hence  the  mixing  up  of  French  and  German  in 
the  title  page— iirf.  B.  C] 

THE  WORKS  of  Robert  Burns.  Edited  by  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, 
William  Motherwell,  Esq.  Five  Volumes.  (Foolscap  8vo.) 
Glasgow  :  Archibald  Fullarton  &  Co.     1841. 

THE  LIFE  and  Land  of  Burns.  By  Allan  Cunningham,  with 
contributions  by  Thomas  Campbell,  Esq.,  to  which  is  prefixed 
an  Essay  on  the  "Genius  and  Writings  of  Burns."  By 
Thomas  Carlyle,  Esq.  (12mo.)  New  York  :  J.  &  H.  Langley. 
1841.     Contains  letters  previously  unpublished. 
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LIVES  of  Illustrious  and  Distinguished  Scotchman,  forming  a  complete 
Scottish  Biographical  Dictionary.  By  Robert  Chambers,  author 
of  "Traditions  of  P^dinburgh  ; "  "History  of  the  Rebellion  in 
Scotland,"  etc.  Embellished  with  Splendid  and  Authentic 
Portraits.  In  4  Vols.  (octavo. )  Glasgow  :  Blackie  &  Son. 
1841. 

THE  POETICAL  Works  of  Robert  Burns ;  with  a  life  of  the  author, 
and  an  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Burns  by  A. 
Cunningham,  Esq.,  carefully  revised  and  rendered  perfectly 
intellegible  to  the  general  reader,  by  a  copious  glossary.  (32mo. ) 
London  :  C  Daly.     1841. 

POESIES  completes  de  Burns  traduites  de  1'  Ecossais.  Par  Leon  de 
Wailly  avce  introduction  du  m^me.  (13mo.)  Prix  3  frs  50 
cents.     Charpentier.     1843. 

EDUCATION  :  Man's  Salvation  from  Crime,  Disease,  and  Starvation, 
with  appendix  ;  vindicating  Robert  Burns.  By  John  Thomson, 
M.D.  (octavo,  56  pages.)  Edinburgh:  Ferrier  &,  French. 
1844. 

THE  ENTIRE  Works  of  Robert  Burns,  etc.,  etc.  A  Reprint  of  the 
Diamond  Edition.  Tenth  edition.  Manchester  :  S.  Johnstone 
&  Son.     1845. 

SKETCHES  of  the  History  of  Literature  and  Learning  in  England, 
with  specimens  of  the  principal  writers.  By  Geo.  H.  Craik, 
M.A.  Series  Third  (in  two  Vols.).  From  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  to  the  present  day.  London :  Charles  Knight  &  Co. 
1845.     Vol.  Six.     Page  67,  101     Robert  Burns. 

PURSUIT  of  Knowledge  under  Difficulties.  G.  H.  Craik.  Vol.  11. 
(12vo.)     London  :  C.  Knight,     1845.     Burns,  pp  118. 

DOUGLAS  Jarold's  Shilling  Magazine.  Punch  Office.  (8vo).  1845. 
Poem  on  Burns,  pp  268. 

THE  WORKS  of  Robert  Burns,  etc.,  etc.  Two  Vols,  (octavo.) 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  London  :  Blackie  &  Son.     1847. 

MEMORIALS  of  Edinburgh  in  the  Olden  Time.  By  Daniel  Wilson, 
F.R.L.S.A.  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland.  In  two  Vols.  Edinburgh :  Hugh  Paton,  1848. 
Vol.  I.  Burns.  165,  181,  200.  Vol.  IL  Burns.  18,  32,  126. 
Vol.  III.     Clarinda.     126. 

THE  VOICE  of  a  Year ;  or.  Recollections  of  1848.  By  William 
M'Comb.  (I2mo.)  London:  Hamilton,  Adams  &  Co.  1849. 
Burns,     pp  131  and  202. 

ESSAYS  and  Marginalia.  By  Hartley  Coleridge.  Edited  by  his 
brother.  (12mo.)  London:  Moxon.  1851.  Vol.  II.  Notes  on 
British  Poets.     Burns,     pp  122. 

THE  EXHIBITION  of  the  West  of  Scotland.  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts.     1851.     Glasgow  :  Bell  and  Bain.     1851. 

POETICAL  Works  of  Fitz  Greene  Hallick.  New  Edition.  (8vo.) 
New  York:  Redfield,  Clinton,  Hall.  1852.  Burns— «;  To  a 
Rose,  brought  from  near  Alloway  Kirk,  in  Ayrshire,  in  the 
Autumn  of  1812."    pp  22,  29. 
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THE  WORKS  of  Robert  Burns  ;  with  a  complete  life  of  the  Poet ;  and 
and  an  Essay  on  his  Genius  and  Character.  By  Professor  Wilson. 
Also,  numerous  notes,  annotations  and  appendices,  embellished 
by  eighty-one  Portraits  and  Landscape  Illustrations.  In  two 
Volumes,  (la.  8vo.)  (Uasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  London: 
Blackie  &  Son.  1852.  Same  edition  as  1851,  with  a  slighly 
different  wording  on  the  title  page. 

THE  SCOTTISH  REVIEW.     Volume  I.     Glasgow  : 
Article  on  Burns.     By  G.  Gilfillan  ? 

POETICAL  Works  of  William  Roscoe.  Published  in  honour  of  the 
Centenary  of  his  Birthday,  March  8th,  1853.  Liverpool  :  Henry 
Young.     1853.     "  Monody  on  the  death  of  Burns,"     p  81. 

SATIRE  and  Satirists.  Six  Lectures.  By  James  Hannay.  London  ; 
Boyne.     1854.     Notice  of  Burns  at  page  231. 

POEMS  and  Songs,  By  Neil  Dougall.  Greenock  :  Blair.  1854. 
"  Elegy  on  Robert  Burns." 

THE  BOOK  of  Celebrated  Poems.  Containing  forty-three  of  the  most 
Popular  Poems  in  the  English  Language,  unabridged.  Illustrated 
by  upwards  of  eighty  Engravings,  from  drawings  by  C.  W.  Cope, 
Ranny  Meadows.  G.  Dodgson,  and  J.  Ferguson.  (8vo.) 
London  :  Published  for  John  Walker,  By  Simpson,  Low  &  Son, 
Contains — "Cottars  Saturday  Night;"  "To  Mary  in  Heaven." 

GLASGOW  University  Album,  for  1854.  (12mo).  London  and 
Glasgow:  Griffin  &  Co.  1854.  "Burns  as  a  National  Poet." 
By  A.  Smith. 

A  SELECTION  from  the  lesser  Poems  of  William  Henry  Leatham. 
(12mo.)     London  :  Longman.      1855.     "  Song  to  Burns."      p  89. 

POEMS  and  Songs,  with  Leeture  on  the  Genuis  and  Works  of  Burns, 
and  the  Rev.  George  Gilfillan  ;  and  letter  on  Sir  John  Franklin, 
and  the  Arctic  Regions.  By  Peter  Livingstone,  Dundee.  (8vo. ) 
Dundee  :  Durham  and  Thomson.  1856.  Tenth  edition  of  above 
published  in  1859,  1860,  1867,  1874. 

THE  BRITISH  Educator.  A  Monthly  Magazine  of  Literature, 
Philosophy,  Science,  and  Art.  Nov. -June,  1855.  (octavo.) 
Glasgow:  Thomas  Murray  &  Son.  1856.  Aiticle  on  Burns 
(to  be  continued). 

EXTRAORDINARY  MEN.  Their  Boyhood  and  Early  Life.  By 
William  Russell,  Esq.  With  numerous  Portraits  and  Illustrative 
Engravings.  New  edition,  revised  and  augmented.  London  : 
G.  Koutledge.     1857. 

SELECT  Songs  and  Ballads  of  Robert  Burns.  (18mo.)  Price  Twopence. 
Glasgow  :  John  Cameron.     1858. 

THE  WORKS  of  Robert  Burns,  with  Life.  By  Allan  Cunningham. 
New  edition.     London  :  H.  G.  Bohn.     1858. 

GLASGOW  University  Album,  for  1858-59.  (12mo.)  Glasgow:  G. 
Richardson.     "  To  Mary  in  Heaven,"  in  Greek. 


VERSES  and  Fugitive  Poems.  Being  selections  from  My  Wife's 
Album.  By  T.  D.  B.  (Thomas  Denville  Barry?)  (12mo.) 
Liverpool :  T.  BrakcU.     1859,     Burns'  Centenery.     p  1P4. 
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POEMS  by  John  Nicholson.  (8vo.)  1859.  Contains  Hnes  spoken  at 
the  Anniversary  Meeting  at  Leeds,  to  celebrate  the  Birthday  of 
Burns,  1826.     p.  149. 

SONGS  by  a  Song-Writer.  First  hundred.  By  W.  C.  Bennett.  (8vo.) 
London:  Chapman  and  Hall.  1859.  "To  the  Memory  of 
Burns." 

MISCELLANEOUS  by  Charles  Kingsley,  Eector  of  Eversley.  Chaplain 
in  Ordinary,  to  Her  Majesty.  Reprinted  chiefly  from  '  Eraser's  ' 
Magazine,  and  "The  North  British  Review,'  in  two  Volumes. 
(8vo.)  London  :  J.  W.  Rarker  &  Son.  1859.  Vol.  I.  "  Burns 
and  his  School." 

THE  SONGS  of  Robert  Burns,  with  Music.  A  complete  collect-on  of 
the  Songs  of  the  Ayrshire  Bard,  set  to  the  Original  Melodies,  or 
to  Standard  Compositions  with  which  they  have  become 
associated.     (16mo.)     Glasgow :  John  Cameron.     1859. 

CELEBRATION  of  the  Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Robert 
Burns.  By  the  Burns  Club,  of  Washington  City.  D.C.  (8vo.) 
Washington  :  Joseph  Shillington.     1859. 

FIFE'S  Tribute  to  the  memoiy  of  Burns.  Cnpar  Fife  :  John  C.  Orr. 
1859. 

THE  SCOT  riSH  Nation ;  or,  the  Surnames,  Families,  Literature, 
Honours,  and  Biographical  Hi^itory  of  the  People  of  Scotland. 
By  William  Anderson,  anther  of  "  Life,"  and  editor  of  "  Works  of 
Lord  Byron,"  etc.,  etc.  3  Volumes.  (8vo.)  Edinburgh:  A. 
Fullarton  &  Co.     1860. 

THE  POETICAL  Works  of  David  Macbeth  Moir.  Edited  by  Thomas 
Aird ;  with  a  memoir  of  the  author.  Second  edition.  In  2 
Volumes.     (12mo.)     Edinburgh  :  Blackwood  &  Son.     1860. 

HAVELOCK'S  MARCH  and  other  Poems.  By  Gerald  Massey. 
(12mo.)  London  :  Triibner  &  Co,  1861.  "  The  auther  has  recast 
and  reprinted  his  Burns  Brochure."     p  125-146. 

POEMS  and  Songs.  By  Robert  Burns.  With  numerous  Engravings, 
(small  quarto.)     London  :  W.  Kent  &  Co.  (late  D.  Bogue).    1861. 

NORTH  British  Review,  February,  1862.  "  Burns  &  Stelz— Hammer." 
pll8. 

THE  Beauties  of  Robert  Burns  ;  a  selection  of  his  most  Popular  Songs, 
as  sung  by  the  most  distinguished  Scottish  Vocalists.  (18mo.) 
Glasgow  :  George  Cameron.     1862. 

THE  ENTIRE  Works  of  Robert  Burns.  With  an  account  of  his  Life, 
and  a  criticism  on  his  writings,  to  which  one  prefixed  some 
observations  on  the  character  and  conditions  of  the  Scottish 
Peasantry.  By  James  Currie,  M.O.  In  4  Volumes.  Complete 
in  one.  With  an  enlarged  and  corrected  glossary.  (12mo.) 
Edinburgh  :  Alexander  Currie,  37  South  Bridge.     [1865.] 

POESIES  imities  de  Burns  par  Louis  Demonceaux.  (12mo.)  Prix. 
2  fr.     J.  Jardien.     1865. 

ROBERT  BURNS'  Lieder  und  Balladen  Deutsch,  Von  Karl  Bartsch. 
[In  2  parts.]  Hildburghausen.  1865.  Verlog  des  Bibliographisehen 
Institutes.     '8vo. ) 


CHARLE'?  LAMB.  A  Memoir.  By  Barry  Cornwall.  London  : 
Edward  Moxon  &  Co.     1866.     Liking  for  Burns,     p  61. 

COVENTRY  POEMS.  By  R.  W.  Thorn.  Author  of  "  The  Epochs," 
"  Cleon,"  "  Wyesby,"  etc.  Coventry  :  W.  F.  Taunton.  [1866.] 
Centenary  Poem  on  Burns,     pp  29,  35. 

TWO  Hundred  and  Twenty-Two  Popular  Scottish  Songs,  with  Music. 
The  Choicest  Melodies  of  Scotland,  as  sung  by  Wilson,  Mackay, 
Templeton,  and  other  Popular  Vocalists.  Glasgow  :  J.  S.  Marr. 
1866.     About  sixty  Songs  by  Burns. 

POEMS,  chiefly  on  the  Scottish  Dialect.  By  Robert  Burns.  (8vo.) 
Kilmarnock  :  John  Wilson.  1786.  American  edition  of  the 
reprint  of  the  original.  1870.  By  John  Brown  and  Co., 
Newport,  R.  J.,  U.S.A. 

POEMS.  By  Thomas  John  Onseley.  (12mo.)  London  :  Simpkin, 
Marshall  &  Co.     1870.     "  Burns  Centenary."     p  278. 

POEMS  and  Songs.  By  Andrew  Glass,  Ayr,  Fourth  edition.  (12mo.) 
Ayr:  Hugh  Henry.  1873.  Contains — "Musings  on  Burns," 
and  a  Poem  "  On  Burns'  Anniversary."  Third  edition  was 
published  in  1871. 

ANATOMY  of  Sermon  preached  by  Rev.  John  Caird,  etc.  (8vo.) 
Glasgow  :  David  Bryce  &  Son.  1872.  In  an  appendix  is  Robert 
Burns  and  Dean  Stanley,     p  63. 

MACMILLAN'S  Magazine,  June,  1872,  contains— Scott's  additional 
(introductory)  lines  to  '*  Scots  wha  hae." 

HISTORY  of  the  burgh  of  Dumfries.  With  notices  of  Nithsdale, 
Annandale,  and  the  Western  Border.  By  William  M'Dowall. 
Author  of  "The  Man  of  the  Wood,"  and  other  Poems,  etc.,  etc. 
Second  edition.  (8vo.)  Edinburgh  :  Adam  &  Charles  Black. 
1873. 

ROBERT  BURNS  the  Poet.  A  lecture  delivered  at  Innellan.  By 
David  Sime.     Glasgow  :  James  Maclehose.     1873. 

THE  POPULAR  Songs  of  Robert  Burns.  Words  and  Music  as  sung  by 
the  most  eninent  Vocalists  and  representatives  of  Scottish 
Character.     (18vo.)     Glasgow  :  J.  S.  Marr  &  Sons.     1874. 

THE  WORKS  of  Robert  Burns,  Illustrated  by  an  extensive  series  of 
Portraits  and  Authentic  Views.  With  a  complete  Life  of  the 
Poet.  An  essay  on  his  genius  and  character.  By  Professor 
Wilson  ;  and  numerous  notes,  annotations,  appendix.  2  Vols. 
(8vo.)     London,  Glasgow,  and  Edinurgh  :  Blackie  &  Son.     1874. 

THE  SELECT  Songs  of  Burns  and  Tannahill,  chronogically  arranged 
with  Memoir.     (12mo.)     Glasgow  :  J.  S.  Marr  &  Son.     [1875.] 

MEMOIR  of  Robert  Chambers  ;  with  Autobiographic  Remenescences  of 
William  (vhambers.  Nineth  edition.  (8vo. )  Edinburgh : 
W.  &  R.  Chambers.     1876.     Burnsiana. 

CHAMBERS'  Encyclopeadia  of  English  Literature.  A  History, 
Critical  and  Biographical,  of  British  Authors  ;  with  specimens  of 
their  writings,  originally  edited  by  Robert  Chambers,  L.L.D. 
Third  edition.  Revised  by  Robert  Carruthers,  L.L.D.  In  2  Vols. 
(Imperial  Octavo.)  London  and  Edinburgh  :  Waud  R.  Chambers. 
1876. 
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TALES  and  Sketches.  By  Hugh  Miller,  author  of  "The  Old  Red 
Sandstone,"  "  My  Schools  and  Schoolmates,"  •"  The  Testimony  of 
the  Rocks,"  etc.  Edited,  with  a  preface,  by  Mrs.  Miller. 
Ninth  edition.  London  and  E(iinburgh  :  William  P.  Nimmo. 
1876.     "  Recollections  of  Burns,"  in   seven    chapters,     p  53-117. 

THE  POEMS,   Songs  and  Correspondence  of  Robert  Tannahill,  with 
Life,  and  Notes  by  David  Semple,  F.S.A.       [8vo.] 
"  I  would  I  were  a  weaver,  I  would  sing  all  manner  of  fiongn—Shakespere. 
(8vo)     Paisley:    Alexander  Gardner.     J 886.     Several  Poems   of 
Burns. 

LIEDER  and  Balladen  von  Robert  Burns.  Deutsch  von  Adolf  Laun, 
(18mo.)     Berlin  :  R.  Oppenheim.     1877. 

ROBERT  BURNS.  An  address  by  Charles  Scott,  Esq.,  advocate  to 
the  Edinburgh  Burns  Club,  at  their  annual  dinner,  on  the  118th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Robert  Burns,  1877.  (12mo  ) 
Edinburgh  :  W.  P.  Nimmo.     1877. 

BURNS'  Monument  Inauguration,  Thursday,  25th  January,  1877. 
Mnsical  and  Literary  Entertainment,  held  in  the  Trades'  Hall. 
George  Jackson,  Esq.,  will  preside.  (8vo.)  Glasgow  :  Robert 
Anderson.     1877. 

KIBBLE  PLACE  Botanic  Gardens.  Great  Burns  Concert,  26th  July, 
1878.  Mr.  H.  A.  Lambeth's  Choir.  (8vo.  pph.)  Book  of  Words 
and  Programme. 

BURNS'  Statue,  Dumfries.  Poetical  Garland  for  the  proposed 
Monument.     Dumfries  :  "  Standard  Office."     1877. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  of  Scottish  Historv,  Life,  and  Superstitution. 
From  song  and  ballad.  By  William  Gunnyon.  London  : 
Hamilton,  Adams  &  Co.     1877.     Burns  pp  178,  180. 

THE  WORKS  of  Robert  Burns.  Illustrated  by  an  extensive  series  of 
Portraits  and  Authentic  Views  ;  with  a  complete  life  of  the  Poet. 
An  Essay  on  his  Genius  and  Character.  By  Professor  Wilson. 
And  numerous  notes,  annotations,  and  appendices.  2  Vols, 
(imperial  octavo.)  London,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh  :  Blackie 
&  Son.     1877. 

REMINISCENCES  of  Old  Edinburgh.  By  Daniel  Wilson.  In  2  Vols. 
Edinburgh  :  David  Douglas.  1878.  Vol.  I.  p.  186— 
Clarinda's  lodging,  General's  entry  (Illustrated). 

Second  Part.     1880—1802. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  No.  37.  March,  1880  (Imperial 
octavo.)  London  :C.  Kegan,  Paul  &  Co.  1880.  Article  VI. 
'*  Burns  and  Beranger."     By  Dr.  Charles  MacKay. 

ULTIMA  THULE.  By  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  (16mo.> 
London  :  George  Rouledge  &  Son.     1880.     "  Robert  Burns." 

ROBERT  BURNS  as  a  Man  and  a  Poet.  Lecture  by  Henry  Shanks 
(the  blind  Poet  of  the  Deans).  (12mo,  pamphlet.)  Bathgate: 
Laurence  Gilbertson.  1880.  This  will  form  part  of  a  larger 
work  in  the  press,  on  "  The  Peasants  Poets  of  Scotland." 
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WRECKED  Lives  ;  or,  Men  who  have  Failed.  By  W.  H.  Davenport 
Adams.  Second  Series.  Pnblished  under  the  direction  of  the 
Committee  of  General  Literature  and  Education,  appointed  by 
the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  (octavo.) 
London  :  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  1880. 
p.  162-209.     "Robert  Burns." 

ILLUSTRATIONS  to  the  Works  of  Robert  Burns.  From  Original 
Drawings  by  Alexander  Nasmyth,  Sam  Bough,  R.S.A,  ;  William 
E.  Lochart,  R.S.A.  ;  Clark  Stanton,  A. R.S.A.  Engraved  by 
WilKam  Forrest,  H. R.S.A.  ;  and  Robert  Anderson,  A. R.S.A. 
(folio.)     Edinburgh  :  William  Paterson.     1880. 

THE  ENGLISH  POETS.  Selections,  with  Critical  Introductions  by 
various  writers  ;  and  a  General  Introduction  by  Matthew  Arnold. 
Edited  by  Thomas  Humphrey  Ward,  M.A.,  late  fellow  of 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford.  4  Vols,  (post  octavo.)  London: 
MacMillan  &  Co.  1880.  Vol.  3rd.  p.  512-523.  "  Robert  Burns." 
By  Dr.  John  Service.      with  thirty-three  Poems  and  Songs. 

BEN  BRIERLEY'S  Journal  of  Literature,  Science  and  Arts,  Saturday, 
March  20th,  1880.  Price  One  Penny.  Vol.  2nd.  No.  12. 
(quarto.)  Manchester:  Abel  Hey  wood  &  Son.  1880.  "Char- 
acteristics of  Robert  Burns." 

RELICS  of  Rurns.  Upwards  of  a  hundred  in  number,  collected  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Dumfries  Burns  Statue  Fund,  and  exhibited  at 
the  Bazaar,  held  in  aid  of  the  Fund,  on  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th 
September,  1880.  Reprinted  from  The  Dumfries  Strndard  oi  the 
11th  and  15th  September,  1880.     Price  One  Penny.     (18mo.) 

ROBERT  BURNS.  An  Address  by  George  William  Curtis.  New 
York  :  Privately  Printed. 

MEMORIAL  Volume.  Poems,  Essays,  and  Sketches,  comprising  the 
principal  pieces  from  her  complete  works.  By  Janet  Hamilton, 
(octavo.)     Glasgow  :  James  Maclehose.     1880. 

ROBERT  BURNS  at  Mossgiel  ;  with  Reminessences  of  the  Poet  by  his 
herd-boy.  By  William  Jolly,  F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S.,  H.M.I.S. 
Paisley  :  A.  Gardner.     1881. 

AN  ADDRESS  delivered  by  Councillor  James  Little,  in  the  Chorlton 
Town  Hall,  on  Thursday,  February  5th,  1880,  on  the  "Char- 
acteristics of  Robert  Burns."  Councillor  Ben  Brierley  in  the 
Chair.     Manchester.     1881. 

CELEBRATION  of  the  Inauguration  of  Kilmarnock  Burns'  Monument, 
Part  Songs  to  be  performed  at  Grand  Open-air  Concert,  in  the  Kay 
Park,  Kilmarnock,   etc.,  etc.     (8vo.p  ph.)     Kilmarnock.     1881. 

AUTOGRAPHS  of  Robert  Burns  and  James  Hogg.  Poems  and  letters. 
Glasgow  :  Kerr  and  Richardson.     1881. 

POEMS  of  the  Period.  By  Heone.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Reid, 
M.A,  ;  West  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Irvine.  (crown 
octavo.)     Irvine  :  Charles  Murchland.     1881. 

VICTOR  HUGO.  A  Phrenological  Delineation  ;  also  a  sketch  of  Robert 
Burns  (with  Portrait).  By  L.  N.  Fowler.  [1881.]  Printed  from 
the  Phrenological  Magazine  for  January,     1881. 
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CATALOGUE  of  Original  Manuscript  of  Robert  Burns,  property  of  a 
gentleman  in  Ireland,  which  are  to  be  sold  by  auction,  by 
Messrs  Chapman  &  Son,  within  their  Great  Room,  1 1  Hanover 
Street,  Edinburgh,  on  Saturday,  April  16th,  1891,  at  Three 
o'clock.  'I  here  are  nine  lots  in  this  catalogue.  No.  I  being 
*'  Holy  Willies  Prayer." 

PEASANT  Poets  of  Scotland,  and  Musings  under  the  Beeches.  By 
Henry  Mianks,  the  blind  Poet  of  the  Deans.  (12mo.)  Bathgate  : 
Gilbertson.  1881.  Contains — "Robert  Burns  as  a  Man  and  a 
Poet." 

POEMS  of  Robert  Burns.  With  a  glossary.  In  2  Vols.  (32mo  ) 
London  :  W.  Kent  &  Co.     1881. 

PAISLEY  Burns  Club  Publications.  Poems,  with  songs  by  the  late 
William  Findlay,  Finishing  Writing  Master,  Paisley,  with 
Memoir  and  Notes,  by  Robert  Brown,  of  Underwood  Park, 
(4to).     Paisley  :  J.  &  J.  Cook.     Poem,  "  Burns,"  p.  58.     1882. 

WORTHIES  of  the  World.  Lines  of  Great  Men  of  all  Countries  and 
Times.  (Imperial  8to.)  London  ;  Ward,  Lock  &  Co.  1881. 
Publishing  in  Monthly  Parts,  price  Sixpence.  Part  6,  p.  .35.3- 
368.     "  Robert  Burns,  the  National  Poet  of  Scotland,'^ 

ROBERT  BURNS,  as  Free-Thinker,  Poet,  and  Democrat.  A  Lecture 
delivered  before  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Glasgow  P^clectic 
Instituta,  17th  October,  1872,  by  William  Elder.  (12mo.  pam- 
phlet).    Price  Threepence. 

"  Orthodox,  Orthodox 

Wha  believe  in  John  Knox. 
Let  me  sound  an  alarm  to  your  conscience 

There's  a  heretic  blast 

Has  been  blawn  in  the  wast, 
That  is  what  is  not  sense  must  be  nonsense."    Burns. 

Paisley  :  Printed  for  the  Author.     1881. 

THE  LETTERS  of  Charles  Lamb,  newly  arranged,  with  additions. 
Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Alfred  Ainger.  In  Two 
Vols.  London  :  MacMillan  &  C'o.  1888.  Letters  regarding 
Burns,  Vol.  I.  7.  54,  72,  104,  135,  343. " 

SCOTTISH  Notes  and  Queries,  December,  1888.     Fragments  by  Burns, 

^        p.  108,  Query  206. 

(Vl^^P — -- 

BLACKIE'S  Modern  Cyclopaedia  of  universal  information.  A  h'n<ly 
Book  of  Reference  on  all  subjects  and  for  all  readers.  With 
numerous  Pictorial  Illustrations  and  a  series  of  Maps.  Edited 
by  Charles  Annandale.  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Editor  of  the  '*  Imperial 
Dictionary,"  etc  Vol.  II.,  Lurem  Libris  Disaemenamus. 
London  :  Blackie  &  Sous.     1889.     Burns,  Robert.     Page,  47. 

THE  LIFE  of  Burns.  By  John  Gibson  Lockhart.  Revised  Edition. 
With  new  Notes,  Appendices,  and  Literary  Illustrations.  By 
Jehn  H.  Ingram. 

Of  him  who  walked  in  Klory  and  in  joy, 

Behind  his  plough,  upon  the  mountain  side— Wordsworth. 

London  :  Ward,  Lock  &  Co.  1890.  Vol.  19,  of  the  "The  Minerva 
Library  of  Famous  Books." 
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THE  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  Britcannica,  or  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences, 
and  general  Literature.  Eighth  Edition,  With  Extensive  im- 
provements and  additions  ;  and  numerous  engravings.  VoL  I., 
(Bar-Ch.)  P^dinburgh  :  Adam  &  Charles  Black.  1894.  "Burns, 
Robert,"  p.  16-20  initialed  J.  F.  S.    (John  Francis  Smith.)    N.D. 

ROBERT  BURNS'  Werke  I.  Lieder  and  Balladen,  Otto  Baisch. 
(12mo).     Stuttgart:  Spemann.     N.D. 

THE  MAN"  of  Age:  a  Poem,  to  which  is  added,  "The  Sighs  of 
Genius  :  an  elegaic  Ode,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Robert  Burns, 
the  Ayrshire  Poet,  by  William  Hamilton  Drummond,     N.D. 

ODE  to  the  Memory  of  Robert  Burns,  (Born,  25th  January,  1759). 
by  Colin  Rae-Brovvn  :  President  :  London  Burns  Club.  The 
Seventh  Edition.       Kilmarnock  :  James  M'Kie.      1886. 

THE  OLD  Bachelor  in  the  old  Scottish  Village.  By  Thomas  Aird. 
Second  Edition — revised  and  enlarged.  Edinburgh  and  London  : 
William  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1857.  An  appreciation  of  Burns, 
p.  210 

A  HISTORY  of  English  Literature,  in  a  series  of  Biographical  Sketches, 
By  William  Francis  Collier.  LL"D.,  Trinity  College,  Dublin; 
author  of  "School  History  of  the  British  Empire,"  The  Great 
Events  of  History,  etc.  London  :  T.  Nelson  &  Sons.  1871. 
•  Robert  Burns,'  pp.  369-374. 

CATALOGUE  of  the  M'Kie  Burnsiana  Libray,  with  a  List  of  Sub- 
scribers for  the  purchase  thereof  ;  a  Panoramic  view  from  the 
Monument,  and  Descriptive  Notice  of  Places  in  Kilmarnock, 
connected  with  Burns,  etc.  Kilmarnock  :  James  M'Kie,  9th 
August,  1883. 

THE  NATIONAL  Encyclopaedia  :  a  Dictionary  of  Universal  know- 
ledge, by  writers  of  eminence  in  Literature,  Science,  and  Art. 
Vol.  III.  Bavaria— Caesar.  London  :  William  MacKenzie,  N.D. 
Robert  Burns,  page  955. 

SAURE,  Dr.,  and  Weischer,  Dr.,  Biographies  of  English  Poets.  Leipzig, 
1880,  (8vo.)     R.  Burns,  pp,  157-179. 

THE  POETICAL  Works  of  R.  B.  Edited  by  R.  A.  Willmot.  London : 
Routledge  &  Sons.  1880,  (8vo.)  Forming  part  of  the  "Excelsior 
Series." 

KINGSLEY,  Charles.  The  W^orks  of  C.  K.  London  :  MacMillan  & 
Co.  1880,  (Svo.)  Robert  Burns  and  his  School,  Vol.  XX.,  pp. 
127-184. 

BAYNE,  Peter.  Two  Great  Englishwomen,  Mrs.  Browning  and 
Charlotte  Bronte ;  with  an  Essay  on  Poetry,  illustrated  from 
Woodsworth,  Burns,  and  Byron.  London :  J.  Clarke  &  Co.  1881. 
(Svo.) 

DULGKEN,  H.  W.  Worthies  of  the  World :  a  series  of  historical  and 
cricital  sketches,  etc.  London:  Ward  &  Lock.  1881.  (Svo.) 
Robert  Burns,  with  portrait,  pp.  353-368. 

ELDER,  William.     Robert  Burns  as  Free-thinker,  Poet,  and  Democrat. 

A  lecture,  etc.     Paisley,  1881,  (12mo.) 
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THE  POETICAL  Works  of  R.  B.  Edited  with  a  critical  memoir,  by 
Rossetti.  Illustrated  by  John  Moyr  Smith.  London  :  Ward, 
Look  &  Co.     Perth,  printed,  1881,  (8vo.) 

POEMS.  With  a  glossary.  II  Vols.  London  ;  Kent  &  Co.  Plymouth, 
printed,  1881,  (12mo.) 

THE  POETICAL  Works  and  Letters  of  R.  B.,  with  a  marginal  ex- 
planations of  the  Scotch  words,  and  life,  etc.  Edinburgh  :  Gall 
&  Inglis,  (8vo.)  London,  1881.  Part  of  "  The  Landscape  Series 
of  Poets." 

WARD  &  LOC<K*S  Penny  Books  for  the  People.  The  Life  of  Robert 
Burns,  etc.     London,  1881,  (8vo.) 

SHANKS,  Henry.  The  Peasant  Poets  of  Scotland,  etc.  Bathgate  : 
Gilbertson.  1881,  (8vo. )  Robert  Burns  :  as  a  man  and  a  poet,  pp. 
3-41. 

ASPECTS  of  Poetry.  By  John  Campbell  Sharp.  Being  lectures 
delivered  at  Oxford.  Oxford  :  The  Clarendon  Press.  1881. 
(8vo.)     Scottish  Song  and  Burns,     pp.  192,  226. 

FATHER,  PROUT,7i.6.,  the  Rev.  Francis  Mahony.)— The  Works  of 
Father  Frout.  London  G.  Routledge  &  Sons.  1881.  (8vo.) 
Burns  and  Beraneer.  pp.  480,  481  :  reprinted  from  Bentley's 
3fiscellany,  May  1837. 

H.  A.  PAGE.  Literary  Bye-Hours,  etc.  London  :  Japp  &  Co.  (8vo.) 
Robert  Burns  as  a  Celt.     pp.  191,  202. 

M'KIE'S  Bibliography  of  Robert  Burns,  with  biographical  and 
bibliographical  notes,  etc.     Kilmarnock,  1881.     (8vo.) 

JOLLY,  WILLIAM.  Robert  Burns  at  Mossgiel ;  with  Reminiscences 
of  the  Poet  by  his  herd-boy.  Paisley  :  A.  Gardner.  1881.  (16mo.) 

THE  KILMARNOCK  Burns'  Monument  and  Statute.     1882. 

THE  GAZETTER  of  Scotland.  By  Rev.  John  Wilson.  Edinburgh  : 
W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston.     1882.     Numerous  referances  to  Burns. 

THE  PURSUIT  of  Knowledge  under  Difficulties.  By  George  H. 
Craik,  M.A.,  late  professor  of  English  Literature,  Queen's 
College,  Belfast.  A  new  edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
London  :  George  Bell  &  Sons.  1882.  Robert  Burns,  pp.  52, 
263,  263.     Gilbert  Burns.     268. 

ALFRED  H.  WELSH,  Development  of  English  Literature  and 
Language.  2  Vol.  Chicago:  T.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.  (8vo.) 
Burns.     Vol.  11.     pp.  221,  241. 

ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON.  Familiar  Studie.s  of  Men  and  Books, 
London :  Chatto  &  Windus.  1882.  (Svo.)  Some  aspects  of 
Robert  Burns,     pp.  38-90. 

DR.  SCHERR.  A  History  of  English  Literature.  Translated  from 
the  (ierman.  London  :  Sampson  Law  &  Co.  1882.  (Svo.) 
Burns,     pp.  178,  183. 
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MARGARET  0.  OLIPHANT.  The  Literary  History  of  England,  etc. 
3  Vols.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  (8vo.)  Robert  Burns. 
Vol.  L     pp.  98,  167. 

JOHN  NICHOL.  Robert  Burns,  a  Summary  of  his  Career  and  Genius. 
Edinburgh,  1882.     (8vo.) 

LOCKHART.  John  Gibson.  Life  of  Robert  Burns.  Enlarged 
edifion.  By  W,  S.  Douglas.  [Bohns  Standard  Library.) 
London  :  G.  Bell  and  Sons.     1882.     (8vo.) 

TEE  POETICAL  Works  of  William  Wordsworth.  A  new  edition. 
0  Vols.  London  :  Moxon  &  Co.  1882.  (8vo.)  "  At  the  Grave 
of  Burns,  1803."  Vol.  III.  pp.  2,  5.  "  Thoughts  suggested  the 
day  following,  on  the  Banks  of  Nith,  near  the  foet's  residence." 
pp.  6,  8.     "  To  the  Sons  of  Burns."    pp.  9,  10. 

THOMAS  HUMPHREY  WARD.  The  English  Poets,  etc.  Edited 
by  T.  H.  W.  Second  edition.  4  Vols.  London  :  Macmillan  & 
Co.  1883.  (Svo.)  Robert  Burns.  By  Dr.  Service.  Vol.  IIL 
pp.  512,  571. 

JOHN  DENNIS.     Heroes  of  Literature.     English  Poets,  etc.     London: 
Christian  Knowledge  Society.     1883.     (8vo.) 
Robert  Burns,     pp.  440,  456. 

A  STRANGE  Life  ;  or,  The  Life  of  a  Literary  Vagrant,  etc.     (5  parts.) 

THE  SELECT  Songs  of  Burns  and  Tannahill,  chronologically  arranged, 
with  memoirs.     Glasgow  :  Marr  &  Co.     1883.     (8vo.) 

THE  POETICAL  Works  of  R.  B.  Edited,  with  notes,  by  C.  Kent. 
London:  Routledge  &  Sons.  1883.  (8vo.)  {The  Blackfriars 
edition. ) 

THE  POETICAL  Works  of  R.  B.,  with  memoir,  prefactory  notes,  and 
glossary.  Edited  by  John  and  Angus  Macpherson,  etc.  Glasogw: 
Marr  &  Sons.     1883.     (8vo.) 

ROBEUT  BURNS  and  the  Ayrshire  Moderates.  A  correspondence 
(between  "  Aliquanto  Latior,"  and  A.  T.  Imies),  reprinted  from 
'/'he  Scotchman,  with  remarks.  Privately  printed.  Edinlnirgh, 
1883.     (4to.) 

JAMES  Montgomery  Stuart.  Reminiscences  and  Essays.  London : 
Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.     1884.     (8vo). 

FREDERICK  A.  HofiFmann.  Poetry,  its  origin,  nature,  and  history, 
etc.  London  :  Thurgate  &  Sons.  1884.  (Svo.)  Burns.  Vol. 
I.     pp.  507,  521. 

SAMUP]L  Adams  Drake.  Our  Great  Benefactors  ;  short  biographies, 
etc.  Boston  :  Robert  Bros.  1884.  (4to.)  Robert  Bums. 
Illustrated,     pp.  Ill,  115. 

SAMUEL  ANDREWS.  Our  Great  Writers  ;  or.  Popular  Chapters  on 
some  leading  author.  London  :  E.  Stock.  1884.  (8vo).  Burns, 
pp.  158,  187. 

THE  POETICAL  Works  of  R.  B.  Edited  by  C.  Kent.  London: 
Routledge  &  Sons.     1885.  [1884].     (8vo.) 
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RALPH  Waldo  Emerson.  Miscellanies.  London  :  G.  Routledge  & 
Sons.  1884.  (8vo.)  Robert  Burns,  pp.  363,  469,  Speech  at 
the  Celebration  of  the  Burns  Centenary,   Boston,  Jan.  25,  1859. 

THE  POETICAL  Works  of  R.  R.  Peral  edition.  Glasgow :  David 
Bryce&Son.     1884.     {34mo.) 

JOHN  CAMPBELL  SMITH.  Writings  by  the  Way.  Edinburgh  : 
Blackwood  &  Sons.  1885.  8vo.  Burns  and  the  Peasantry  of 
Scotland,  pp.  209-227.    Two  speeches  reprinted  from  the  Scotsmnn. 

WILLIAM  MICHAEL  ROSSETTI.  Lives  of  Famous  Poets.  London  : 
Ward,  Lock  &  Co.     1885.     8vo.     Robert  Burns,  pp.  189-200. 

MAUDE  G.  PHILLIPS.  A  popular  Manual  of  English  Literature,  etc. 
2  vols.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Bros.  1885.  (8vo).  Robert  Burns 
(with  portrait),  the  National  Poet  of  Scotland,  vol.  11.,  pp.  165-216. 

DUNCAN  MAGREGOR  CRERAR.  Robert  Burns.  An  anniversary 
poem  (with  illustrations).  London  :  Marcus  Ward  &  Co.  1885. 
(8vo.) 

THE  POETICAL  Works  of  Robert  Burns.  With  a  prefatory  notice 
by  Joseph  Skipsey.      (Canterbury  Poets).      2  Parts.      London  : 

Walter  Scott.     1885.     (8vo.) 

JOSEPH  IRVING.  The  West  of  Scotland  in  History  :  being  brief 
notes  concerning  events,  family  traditions,  etc.  Glasgow :  R. 
Forrester.    1885.    (4to.)  Burns  and 'Highland  Mary,' pp.  250-250. 

NOTES  on  Dunoon  and  Neighbourhood.  A  Paper  read  to  Glasgow 
Cowal  Society  on  30th  October,  1885,  by  Thomas  Dunlop. 
Rutherglen  :  Printed  by  Robert  MacKenzio.  1886.  Appendix 
K,  Mary  Campbell,  Burns'  'Highland  Mary.' 

DAVID  M'CRAE.  Robert  Burns.  Three  Lectures.  Dundee  :  J.  P. 
Mathew  &  Co.     (8vo.) 

JOHN  SMITH.  College  Lays.  Edinburgh.  1886.  Per  Secale. 
("Coming  thro'  the  Rye,")  p.  199. 

LESLIE  STEPHEN.  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  Edited  by 
Leslie  Stephen.  London:  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  1886.  (8vo.) 
Robert  Burns.  Vol.  II.  pp.  426,  438.  Written  by  Leslie 
Stephen. 

SCOTCHWOMAN.  Robert  Burns ;  an  inquiry  into  his  Life  and 
Character,  and  the  moral  influence  of  his  poetry.  By  a  Scotch- 
woman.    London  :  Elliot  Stock.     1886.     (8vo.) 

ANDREW  LANG.  Letters  to  dead  authors.  London :  Longmans  & 
Co.     1886.     (8vo.)     To  Robert  Burns,     pp.  195,  204. 

WALTER  HAMILTON.  Parodies  of  the  Work  of  English  and 
American  Authors.  Collected  and  annotated  by  W.  H.  London  : 
Reeves  &  Turner.  1886.  (4to.)  Robert  Burns.  Vol.  III.  pp. 
48,  7L 

JOHN  CUTHBERTSOX.  Complete  Glossary  to  the  Poetry  and  Prose 
of  R.  Burns,  with  illustrations  from  English  authors.  Paisley  : 
A.  Gardner.     1886.     (8vo.) 


BIRTHDAY  CHIMES.  Selections  from  Burns.  Edinburgh  :  W.  P. 
Nimmo&Co.     1886.     (16ino.) 

POEMS  of  R.  B.     With  a  Glossary.     London :  Cassell  &  Co.     1886, 

etc.     (16mo.) 
THE  COMPLETE  Works  of  Robert  Burns,  with  his  life  and  letters. 

Illustrated,  etc.     ( Peoples  Edition.)    London,  1886,  etc.     (4to.) 

TWO  LETT  K-RS  of  Robert  Burns,  selected  and  arranged,  with  an  In- 
troduction,  by  J,  Logie  Robertson,  M.A.  (The  Camelot  Series.) 
London  :  Walter  Scott.     1887. 

FOR  PUIR  Auld  Scotland's  Sake,  a  Book  of  Prize  Essays  on  Scottish 
Literary  and  Rural  Subjects,  by  Hugh  Haliburton.  Edinburgh 
and  London  :  William  Paterson.     1887. 

VEITCH,  John  The  Feeling  for  Nature  in  Scottish  Poetry.  II  Vols. 
Edinburgh:  W.  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1887,  (8vo.)  Robert  Burns, 
vol.  ii.,pp.  120-141. 

XEWBIGGING,  Thomas.  Speeches  and  Addresses,  political,  social, 
literary.  Manchester:  .T.  Haywaod.  1887,  (8vo.)  Robert  Burns; 
Speech  at  the  Literary  Club,  Manchester,  January,  25th,  1886. 

GRISWOLD.  Hattie  Tyng.  Home  Life  of  Great  Authors.  Chicago ; 
A.  C.  M'Clung  &  Co.     1887,  (8vo.)     Robert  Burns,  pp.  24-33. 

CORR.  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Fa  villa  :  Tales,  Essays,  and  Poems.  London  : 
Kegan,  Paul  &  Co.  1887,  (8vo.)  Robert  Burns  ;  a  Reverie,  pp. 
78-96. 

THE  LETTERS  of  R.  B.,  selected  and  arranged,  with  an  introduction 
by  J.  L.  Robertson.     (Camelot  Series.)     Londod  :  Walter  Scott. 

1887,  (8vo.) 

WEBSTER,  A.  Burns  and  the  Kirk.  A  review  of  what  the  Poet  did 
for  the  religious  aud  social  requration  of  the  Scottish  people. 
Aberdeen  :  A.  Martin.  1588,  (8vo.)  Second  Edition.  Aberdeen. 
1889,  (8vo.) 

GEOEGE  DAWSON.  Shakespere,  and  other  Lectures.  London: 
Kegan  Paul  &  Co.  1888.  (8vo.)  Speech  at  a  Burns  anniversary 
dinner,     pp.  126,  127. 

J.  S.  BLACKIE.  Life  of  Robert  Burns.  Bibliography  by  J.  P. 
Anderson    (Great    Writers    Series).      London  :    Walter    Scott. 

1888.  (8vo.) 

THE  WORKS  of  Robert  Burns,  with  Authentic  Pictorial  Illustrations, 
life  of  the  Poet,  and  essays  on  his  genius  and  character.  By 
Lockhart.  Carlyle,  and  Professor  Wilson,  etc.  London  :  Blackie 
&  Son.     5  Vols.     1888,  9.     (8vo.) 

TAM  0'  SHANTER.  Illustrated.  London  :  J.  Walker  &  Co.  1888. 
(16mo.)     Part  of  the  "  Miniature  Golden  Floral  Series." 

THE  COTTER'S  Saturday  Night.  Illustrated  by  J.  Stanley.  Germany  : 
Nisbet&Co.     Printed  1888.     (4to.) 

ROBERT  BURNS.  An  Address  delivered  at  the  Anniversary  of  St. 
Andrew's  Society,  of  Albany,  N.Y.  November  30th,  1888. 
By  the  Chaplain,  Rev.  William  S.  Smart,  D.D.     N.D. 
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ZUR  VERBAL— nnd  Nominal— Flexion  bei  Rol^ert  Burns  von  Odwart 
Hahn.  Berlin  :  R.  Gaertners  Verlagsbuchhandlung,  Heaman 
Heyfelder.  1887.  Wissenschaftliche  Beilage  znm  Programm 
der  Victoriaschule.  Ostern,  1887.  Part  I,  1887.  Part  II,  1888. 
Part  III,  1889. 

BURNS.  Selected  Poems.  Edited  with  introduction,  notes,  and  a 
glossary.  By  J.  Lojrie  Robertson,  M.A.  Oxford  :  At  the 
Clarenden  Press.     1889. 

THE  POETICAL  Works  of  Robert  Burns.  In  six  volumes  (Pearl 
edition).     Glasgow  :  D.  Bryce  &  Son.     1889.     (16mo.) 

A  COMPLETE  Word  and  Phrase  Concordance  to  the  poems  and  songs 
of  Robert  Burns,  incorporating  a  glossary  of  Scotch  words,  etc. 
Complied  and  edited  by  J.  B.  Reid.  Glasgow  :  Kerr  &  Richard- 
son.      1889.     (8vo.) 

CHARLES  ROGERS.  The  Book  of  Bobert  Burns.  Geneological  and 
Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Poet,  his  associates,  etc.  Vol.  I. 
Edinburgh,  1889.     (4to.)     Printed  for  the  Grampian  Club. 

PROBLEMS  of  the  Future,  and  Essays.  By  S.  Lains,  author  of 
"Modern  Science,  and  Modern  Thought,"  "  A  Modern 
Zoroastrian,"  etc.  London  :  Chapmann  &  Hall,  Limited.  1889. 
Chapter  XL     "  Creeds  of  Great  Poets."     pp.  310,  339. 

ROBERT  BURNS.     An  Ode.     By  R.  Craig.     N.D. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  Outlines  of  English  Literature.  By  Frederick 
Regland,  M.A.  (late  Scholar  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
London  and  New  York  :  MacMillan  &  Co.  1890.  Robert  Burns, 
pp.  160,  162,  2o4. 

IN  SCOTTISH  Fields.  By  Hugh  Haliburton,  author  of  "  Horace  in 
Homespun,  etc.     London  :  William  Paterson  &  Co.     1890. 

TAM  O'  SHANTER.  By  Burns.  London  :  Archibald  K.  Murray 
&  Co.     N.D.     Contains  also  "  Address  to  the  De'il." 

CATALOGUE  at  the  Scottish  National  Portrait  Gallary,  Queen  Street, 
Edinburgh,  under  the  Management  of  the  Board  of  Manufacturers. 
By  John  M.  Gray,  F.S.A.  Scot.  Curator.  Third  edition, 
with  supplement.  Edinburgh  :  Printed  for  the  Board  of  Manu- 
facturers, and  sold  at  the  Gallery.     1890. 

No.  43 — Robert  Burns.  Portrait. 
No.  156— Robert  Burns,  Silhouette. 
No.  156— Robert  Burns,  Statue, 
Engraved  Portraits  of  Scottish  Historical  Personages. 
No.  138— Robert  Burns,  Poet. 
No.  139— Robert  Burns,  Poet. 
No.  142— Robert  Bums,  Poet. 
No.  145— Robert  Burns,  Poet. 
No.  148— Roljert  Bums,  Poet. 
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THE  KILMARNOCK  Edition  of  the  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Burns, 
arranged  in  chronological  order,  with  New  Annotations, 
Biographical  Notices,  etc.  Edited  by  the  late  William  Scott 
Douglas.  Two  Volumes  in  one.  Vol.  I.— Works  published  in 
author's  Life-time.  Vol.  IL — Porthumous  Publications.  Seventh 
edition.     Kilmarnock  :  D.  Brown  &  Co.     1890. 

WARD  AND  LOCK'S  Illustrated  Guide  to,  and  Popular  History  of, 
Edinburgh,  Leith,  Portobello,  Musselburg,  Linlithgow,  etc.,  etc., 
with  plan  of  Edinburgh,  and  Numerous  Illustrations.  London  : 
Ward,  Lock  &  Co.  N.D.  Burns  in  Edinburgh,  pp.  4,  66,  79, 
87,  163.     Burns'  Monument.     140. 

W.  J.  DAWSON.  The  Makers  of  Modern  English.  London : 
Hoddert  &  Stoughton.    1890.    (8vo.)  Robert  Burns,     pp.  17,  25. 

SONGS  of  Bonnie  Scotland,  containing  all  the  finest  Scotch  Songs. 
By  Robert  Burns  and  other  well-known  writers.  London: 
W.  S.  Fortey.  1890.  (8vo.)  Auld  Lang  Syne.  Illustrated. 
London  :  Costell  Brothers.     Printed  1860.     (obi.  8vo.) 

CATALOGUE  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Scotland,  under  the  Manage- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Manufacturers.  Gourlay  Steell,  R.S.B  , 
Principal  Curatar.  By  authority.  Thirty-fourth  edition  (sixth 
issue).     Edinburgh  :  Printed  by  Neill  &  Co.     1890. 

No.  36— p.  89— Statue  in  Marble  of  Robert  Burns. 

No.  34 — p.  127 — Portrait  of  Roltert  Burns. 

No.  33-  p.  128-9— Portrait  of  Robert  Burns.     Full  length, 

A  VISION  at  Alloway  Kirk:  (time — day-break,  1st  January,  1859,) 
By  Colin  Rae-Brown,  Dedicated  to  the  Burns  Federation. 
Kensington  :  Printed  for  the  author.     1890. 

CHAMBERS'  Cyclopaedia  of  English  Literature.  A  History,  Critical 
and  Biographical  of  British  Authors,  from  the  earliest  to  the 
present  times,  with  specimens  of  their  Writings.  Fourth 
edition.  London  and  Edinburgh  :  W.  &  R.  Chambers.  Published 
in  parts.     Part  21.     "  Robert  Burns. "    pp.  186,  194. 

ROBERT  BURNS  :  was  he  a  Christian  ?  New  edition,  with  appendix. 
The  Prize  Poem  in  connection  with  the  Dumfries  Statute  to 
Burns.     By  Saladin.     London  :  W.  Stewart  &  Co.     N.D. 

ROBERT  BURNS  and  Scottish  Nationality.  An  appeal  to  the 
Scottish  People.  By  Rev.  David  Macrae.  Glasgow  :  Scottish 
Temperance  League.     N.D. 

OUR  KING  of  Song.  By  Colin  Rae-Brown.  Tune— Adaptation  of 
'*  Green  Grow  the  Rashes,  O  !  "  London :  Printed  for  the 
atuhor.  N.D. 

ROBERT  BURNS  and  his  Friend  Peter  Hill.  By  George  Wilson, 
M.  A.  "  Alas !  not  unfrequently  when  my  heart  is  in  a  wandering 
humour,  I  live  past  scenes  over  again  ;  and  to  my  mind's  eye,  you, 
Dunbar,  Cleghorn,  Cunningham,  etc.,  present  their  friendly  phiz, 
and  my  bosom  aches  with  tender  recollections." — Burns  to  Hill 
(letter  14).     No  date  or  publisher's  name. 
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THE  NEW  Allmny.  Vol.  I.,  No.  2.  The  Burns  Statue  Number. 
With  Portraits  of  Mary  M'Pherson,  Peter  Kinnear,  Charles 
Calverly,  also  of  John  Boyd  Thacker.     Albany,  N.Y.,  July,  1891. 

EDGAR  ALLAN  POE.  His  life  letters  and  opinions  by  John  H. 
Ingram.  London:  Ward,  Lock,  Bowden  &  Co.,  1891.  The 
Minerv^a  Library  of  Famous  Books.  Poe,  Burns  and  Byron,  p.  332. 

DESCRIPTIVE  Notes  of  Tours  on  the  Glasgow  and  Souih-Western 
Railway.     Glasgow:  J.  Miller.     Numerous  referenci  s  to  Burns. 

HOLY  WILLIE'S  Prayer,  from  the  original  Manuscript.  Kilmarnock  : 
Printed  for  the  Burns  Club.     N.D. 

JOHN  D.  ROSS.  Round  Burns' Grave,  the  paeans  and  dirges  of  many 
bards.     Paisley  :  A.  Gardner.     1891.     (8vo.) 

THE  POETICAL  Works  of  Robert  Burns :  with  Memoir,  Prefactory 
Notes,  and  a  Glosary.  Edited  by  J.  &  A.  Macpherson.  London  : 
W.  Scott.     1891.     (8vo.) 

GEORGE  SQUARE,  Glasgow,  and  the  Lives  of  those  whom  its  Statues 
Commemorate.  A  Book  for  Glasgow  Folk  at  Home  and  Abroad. 
By  Thomas  Somerville.  Blackfriars  Parish,  Glasgow.  Glasgow : 
John  N.  Mackinlay.      1891.     Burns,  pp.  213-246. 

THISTLEDOWN,  a  book  of  Scotch  Humour,  Character  Folk  Lore, 
Story,  and  Anecdote,  by  Robert  Ford,  author  of  "  Hame-Spun 
Lays  and  Lyrics,"  "  Humorous  Scotch  Readings  in  Prase  and 
Verse,"  "  Glints  o'  Gientoddy,"  etc.  With  illustrations  by  Will 
T.  True.  Paisley  :  Alexander  Gardner,  1891.  Contains.— Burns' 
letter  to  William  Nicol,  pp.  17,  "The  Deil's  Replyto  Robert 
Burns,"  a  poem,  pp.  202,  Complimentary  referances  to  Burns,  pp. 
17,  21,  121,  179.  180,  181,  182,  265,  Remarks  on  Cockney  Edition 
of  Burns'  Poems,  pp.  150,  Epigram  by  Burns,  pp.  181,  182, 
Anecdotes  of  Burns,  pp.  183,  184,  185. 

ON  HEROES.  Hero- Worship,  and  The  Heroic,  in  History  by  Thomas 
Carlyle.  London  :  Cassell  &  Company,  Lindted.  1891.  Lecture 
V.  The  Hero  as  a  Man  of  Letters.  Johnson,  Rousseaw,  Burns. 
(Tuesday,  19th  May,  1840.) 

ESSAYS  on  Burns  and  Scott,  by  Thomas  Carlyle.  London  :  Cassell 
&  Company,  Limited.     1891. 


MOTTO.— ''A  MAX'S  A  MAN  FOR  A'  THAT." 

THE    BURNS    FEDERATION, 

(INSTITUTED    1885). 

EXECUTIVE    COUNCIL. 


Ex-PROYOST  STURROCK  (Late  M.P.  for  the  Kilmarnock  Burghs.) 

R.  W.  COCHRAN-PATKICK,  M.P. 

EDWARD  COMBES,  C.M.(i.,  Ghaiimire,  X.S.W. 

JOHN   GORDON   CRAWFORD,    (Doner   of   Thames    Embankment 

iStatue. ) 

REV.  WM.  DUNNETT,  M.A.  Kilmarnock. 

ROBERT  GOUDIE.  (Ex-Provo.st  of  Ayr.) 

COLIN  RAE-BROWN,  London. 

%)o\xoxnxyi  §tcxttiXx^ : 

DAVID  SNEDDON,  Dean  Cottage. 
gjouoritrt)  ^r^usur^r ; 

ARTHUR  STURROCK,  British  Linen  Coy.  Bank. 

Jlxting   €iiit0r: 
Annual  Burns  Chronicle,  JOHN  MUIR,  2  King  Street,  Kilmarnock. 

DAVID  AIRD,  Kilmarnock. 

J.  ALEXANDER,  West  Regent  Street,  Glasgow. 

ALEX.  ANDERSON,  ("Surfaceman,")  Edinburgh. 

RICHARD  ARM.STRONG,  Kilmarnock. 

JOHN  BAIRD,  Kilmarnock. 

THOMAS  BLAIR,   Writer,  Dunfermline. 

THOMAS  RAE-BROWN,  Kerrville,  Kerr  Co.,  Texas. 

ANDREW  CALDEKWOOD,  Kilmarnock. 

W.  W.  CARSTAIRS,  Halket  Park,  Kilmarnock. 

J.  COLQUHOUN,  Tredegar,  Monmouth,  S.W. 

J.  COLQUHOUN,  Jr.,  Sheepbridge,  Chesterfield. 

A.  DUNC ANSON,  Ashington,  Morpeth. 

GEORGE  DUNLOP,  Kilmarnock. 

Dr.  DOUGAN,  Kerrville,  Glasgow. 

JAMES  FINE  AY,  Kilmarnock. 

Dr.  WILLIAM  FINDLAY,  (Uasgow. 

JOHN  HUNTER,  Kilmarnock. 

JOHN  HUNTER,  Burnfoot,  Dalmellington. 

R.  S.  INGRAM.  Kilmarnock. 

THOS.  KENNEDY,  Kilmarnock. 

JAMES  LAW.  Springburn,  Glasgow. 

A.  LONGMUIR,  Irvine. 

WILLIAM  MARTIN,  Glasgow. 

DAVID  MACKAY,  Kilmarnock. 
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Dr.  JAS.   MCALLISTER,  Kilmarnock. 

THOMAS  M'CULLOCH,  Kilmarnock. 

DUNCAN  M 'NAUGHT,  Kilmaurs. 

JAMES  B.  MORISON,  Greenock. 

R.  MORRIS,  LL.D.,  La  Grange,  Kentucky,  U.S. 

ROBERT  PATON,  Kilmarnock. 

.lAMES  PICKEN,  of  Hillhouse,  Kilmarnock. 

J.  RICHARDSON,  Glasgow. 

JAMCS  ROSE,  Kilmarnock. 

JAMES  STIRLING,  Ashford,  Kent. 

ANDREW  JAMES  SYMINGTON,  Glasgow. 

JOfc.  H.  TURNER,  Cessnock  Castle.  Galston. 

Ex-PRECEPTOR  WILSON,  Glasgow. 

Ex-PROVOST  WRIGHT,  Irvine. 

On  the  Institution  of  the  Federation,  the  folloivitig  Circular 
ivas  sent  to  the  Secretaries  of  all  known  Burns  Clubs  a?id  Scottish 
Societies  throughout  the  Worlds  ivith  the  result  that  forty-nitie 
Clubs  have  Federated  atid  many  others  are  presently  considering 
the  necessity  of  doing  so. 

Dear  Sir, 

As  you  may  have  already  observed  from  the 
Pubhc^  Press,  an  important  Meeting  of  the  Kilmarnock  Burns 
Club,  was  held  here  in  July  last  ;  at  which  were  present, 
personally  or  by  Depute,  the  Presidents  of  a  number  of  Metro- 
politan and  District  Clubs  ;  when  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
that  an  Incorporating  Union  of  the  Burns  Clubs  and  Scottish 
Societies  throughout  the  world  be  formed,  under  the  designation 
of 

"THE  BURNS  FEDERATION." 


The  nucleus  of  an  Executive  Council  was  at  the  same  time 
appointed  to  frame  a  Constitution,  and  bring  the  movement 
under  the  notice  of  every  known  Burns  Club  and  Scottish 
Society.  In  pursuance  of  these  instructions,  the  said  ititerini 
Executive  Council  beg  to  lay  before  your  Club  the  following 
abstract  of  the  Constitution,  in  order  that  the  general  scope  and 
aims  of  the  Federation  may  be  clearly  comprehended.  They 
have  the  utmost  confidence  that  these  will  so  commend  them- 
selves that  every  Admirer  of  the  Immortal  Bard  will  see  it  to 
be  his  duty  and  interest  to  affiliate  at  an  early  date,  and  so  help 
to  establish  that  wide  and  comprehensive  Brotherhood  which  is 
the  primary  object  of  the  movement,  and  which  was  the  most 
intense  aspiration  of  the  Poefs  heart. 

The  object  of  the  Feileration  shall  be  to  strengthen  and  consolidate 
the  bond  of  fellowship  presently  existing  amongst  the  members 
of  Bums  Clubs,  by  universal  athliatiou  ;  its  motto  being — 
'*  A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that." 
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The  members  of  every  Burns  Club  registered  as  belonging  to  the 
Federation  shall  be  granted  a  Diploma  admitting  them  to 
meetings  of  all  the  Clubs  connected  with  the  Federation,  they 
being  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  Club  visited,  but  having  no 
voice  in  its  management,  unless  admitted  a  member  of  the  Club 
visited,  according  to  local  form.  The  Affiliation  Fee  for  each 
Club  shall  be  One  Guinea,  and  for  each  Member's  Diploma 
One  Shilling,  these  payments  being  final  and  not  annual. 

The  Funds  of  the  Federation,  so  accruing,  shall  be  vested  in  the 
Executive  Council  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  preserving 
Holograpli  Manuscripts  and  other  interesting  Eelics  connected 
with  the  life  and  works  of  the  Poet,  and  for  other  purposes 
of  a  like  nature,  as  the  said  Council  may  determine. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Federation  shall  be  at  Kilmarnock,  the 
premier  Club  in  the  movement,  the  town  in  which  the  first 
edition  of  the  Poet's  Works,  was  published,  and  which  contains 
the  only  properly  organised  Burns  Museum  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  election  of  an  Honorary  Council,  comprising : — Presidents  of  the 
Affiliated  Clubs,  and  other  Gentlemen  of  eminence  nominated 
by  the  Executive.  The  Executive  Council  to  consist  of  the 
Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents  of  the  leading  Affiliated  Clubs, 
and  other  eligible  gentlemen,  with  power  to  add  to  their 
number. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Executive  Council,  as  far  as  the 
Funds  will  permit,  to  engage  competent  persons  to  superintend 
the  publication  of  scarce  and  valuable  Works  on  Burns,  both 
original  and  compiled  ;  and  the  Council  is  happy  to  be  able  to 
state  that  The  Holograph  MSS.  of  Burns,  acquired  by  the 
Burns  Monument  Trustees,  have  now  been  edited  and  published 
exactly  as  in  the  Manuscripts  showing  the  Poet's  changing  mood 
and  meanings.  A  comparison  of  the  version  contained  in  these 
Manuscripts  with  that  of  the  other  published  versions  is  of  the 
utmost  interest  to  all  lovers  and  Students  of  Burns. 

The  book  can  be  obtained  from  the  Editor,  Mr.  David 
Sneddon,  Hon.  Secy,  of  the  Burns  Federation  ;  Mr.  John 
Muir,  Editor  Burns  Chronicle;  or  from  the  Pubhshers,  Messrs. 
D.  Brown  &  Co.,  2  King  Street,  Kilmarnock.  The  price  is 
1/6  in  Cloth  with  Gilt  Title;  or  i/-  in  Stout  Paper  Covers. 
Postage,  3d.  extra. 

The  following  Clubs  have  affiliated  with  the  Federation  : — 

No.  0  (Mother  Club),  Kilmarnock  Burns  Club. 

, ,  1  London  ' '  Robert  Burns  "  Club. 

,,  2  Alexandra  Burns  Club. 

,,  3  (Glasgow  "  Tam  o'  Shanter"  Club. 

,,  4  Callander  Burns  Club. 

„  5  Earlston  Burns  Club. 

,,  6  Alloa  Burns  "  Haggis  "  Club. 

,,  7  Glasgow  "Thistle  "  Burns  Club. 
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No.     8  Morpeth  and  District  Burns  Club. 

9  Glas^iow  *'  Royalty  "  Bums  Club. 

10  Dumbarton  Burns  Club. 

11  Chesterfield  Burns  Club. 

12  Barrow-in-Furness  Burns  Club. 

13  St.  Andrew's  Burns  Club. 

14  Dundee  Burns  Club. 

15  Belfast  Burns  Club. 

16  Sidney  Burns  Club. 

17  Nottingham  Scottish  Society. 

18  Liverpool  Burns  Club. 

19  Auckland  Burns  and  Literary  Society. 

20  Airdrie  Burns  Club. 

21  Greenock  Burns  Club. 

22  Edinburgh  Burns  Club. 

23  Adelaide  Caledonian  Society. 

24  Glasgow  Bank  Burns  Club. 

25  Winnipeg  St.  Andrew's  Society. 

26  Perth  Burns  Club, 

27  Springburn  Burns  Club. 

28  Mauchline  "'Jolly  Beggars  "  Burns  Club. 

29  Bolton  Junior  Burns  Club. 

30  Blackburn  Burns  Club. 

31  San  Francisco  St.  Andrew's  Society. 

32  Newark  Caledonian  Club. 

33  Glasgow  ' '  Haggis  "  Club. 

34  (ilasgow  Carrick  Burns  Club. 

35  Dairy  Burns  Club. 

36  Glasgow  "  Rosebery  "  Burns  Club. 
.37  Dollar  Burns  Club. 

38  Glasgow  "  Jolly  Beggars  "  Burns  Club. 

39  Glasgow  St.  David's  Burns  Club. 

40  Aberdeen  Burns  Club. 

41  Dennistoun  Burns  Club. 

42  Crieff  Burns  Club. 

43  Glasgow  Northern  Burns  Club. 

44  Forfar  Burns  Club. 

45  Cumnock  Burns  Club. 

46  Warwickshire  Burns  Club. 

47  Glasgow  St.  Rollox  Burns  Club. 

48  Paisley  Burns  Club. 

49  Bridgeton  Burns  Club. 


OF 

BURNS   CLUBS    AND   SCOTTISH    SOCIETIES. 
for    1892. 

The  following  are  the  Clubs  which,  up  to  the  time  of  going  to 
press,  have  sent  in  the  particulars  regarding  their  officers 
etc.,  for  insertion  in  the  Directory.  Clubs  7narked  with 
asterisk,  thus  *  are  affiliated  with  the  Burns  Federation. 

scoTLJ^nsrnD. 

•ABERDEEN— Burns  Club.— (i  Copy). 

Instituted  1887.     Federated  1889. 

President — James  M'Intosh. 

Secretary— A.  M.  Byres,  18  Union  Terrace.  Aberdeen. 

ABINGTON— Burns  Club.— (4  Copies). 

Instituted  1888. 

President — Rev.  Edmond  T.  Thomson,  The  Manse. 
Secretary — Robert  Colthart,   Arborj'^  Villa,  Abington,   Lanark- 
shire. 

*AIRDRIE.— Burns  Club.— (72  Copies). 

Instituted  1885.     Federated  1886. 
Secretary — Thomas  Somerville,  Airdrie. 

^ALEXANDRIA— Burns  Club.-(24  Copies). 

Federated  1885. 

Club  Rooms — Village  School. 

President— Duncan  Campbell,  38  Alexander  Street. 

Secretary —Duncan Carswell,  Linnbrane  Terrace,  Alexandria,  N.B. 

*ALLOA— Burns  "Haggis"  Club.— (i 8  Copies). 

Federated  1885. 

President — John  Waddell. 

Secretary — John  Donaldson,  6  Drysdale  Street,  Alloa. 

BARRHEAD—"  Tarn  0'  Shanter  "  Club.— (50  Copies). 

President — Robert  Griev. 

Secretary — John  M'Whirter,  Gateside,  Barrhead. 

BELLSHILL— Burns  Club.— (i  Copy). 

Instituted  1876. 

President — James  Munro,  Colliery  Manager. 

Secretary — John  Murdoch,  Commercial  Place,  Bellshill. 
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*BOTH WELL— Burns  Club.— (lo  Copies). 

Instituted  1S74. 

President — Stuart  Spence. 

Hon.  Sec.  and  Treas. — Duncan  Perritt,  Airlie,  Bothwell. 

*CALLANDER— Burns  Club.— (i  Copy). 

Instituted  1877.     Federated  1885. 

President — William  Russel. 

Secretary — James  S.  Anderson,  Callander. 

CAMBUSLANG— Burns  Club.— (30  Copies). 

President — David  Robertson. 

Secretary— George  Johnstone,  Excelsior  Villa,  Cambuslang. 

COATBRIDGE— Burns  Club.— (20  Copies). 

Instituted  1877. 

President — William  Ballantyne. 

Secretary — J.  Milne  Boyd,  Solicitor,  Coatbridge. 

CRAIGNEUK— Burns  Club.— (8  Copies). 

Instituted  1891. 

President— J Dhn  Scott. 

Secretary — Wm.  M'Millan,  3  Shieldmuir,  Motherwell. 

*DOLLAR— Burns  Club.— (20  Copies). 

Instituted  1887.     Federated  1887. 
President — John  S.  Henderson,  Solicitor. 
Secretary — Wm,  G.  Cruickshanks,  Dollar  Institution. 

DUMFRIES— Burns  Club.— 

Secretary — H.  S.  Gordon,  Solicitor,  Mount  Brae,  Dumfries. 

DUMFRIES— Burns  "Howff"  Club.— 

Secretary — John  Connor,  c/o  Mrs.  Smith  Globe  Hotel,  Dumfries. 

DUMFRIES— Mechanic's  Burns  Club.— 

Instituted  1884. 

Club  Rooms — Royal  Oak  Hotel,  Whitesands. 

President. — John  Wemyss,  4  Brown's  Road. 

Secy,  and  Treas.— Robert  Bower,  4  Ramsay  Place,  Dumfries. 

-'DUNDEE— Burns  Club— (13  Copies). 

Instituted  18G0.     Federated  1886. 

Clcjb  Rooms— 7  Ward  Road. 

President— T.  Sharp. 

Secretary— James  Binny,  7  Ward  Road,  Dundee. 

DUNS— Burns  Club— (2  Copies). 

President — John  H.  Lawrie,  Hardens,  Duns. 
Secretary — D.  Birrell,  Castle  Street,  Duus. 
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EDINBURGH— Ayrshire  Society— 

Secretary — A.  H.  Cooper,  W.S.,  40  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh. 

*EDINBURGH— Burns  Club— 

Instituted — 1848.     Federated  1886. 

President — Councillor,  James  Chrichton,  47  George  Street. 

Secretary — Alex.  Anderson,  University  Library,  Edinburgh. 

EDINBURGH— St.  Andrew's  Society— 

Club  Rooms — 27  Wright's  Houses. 

*FORFAR— Burns  Club— (4  Copies). 

Instituted  1890.     Federated  1891.     Membership  115. 
President— Alexander  Lawson. 
Secretary — Henry  Rae,-  14  Montrose  Road. 

GALASHIELS— Burns  Club— (12  Copies). 

Instituted  1859. 

President — W.  M.  Adamson. 

Secretary — James  Wilson,  25  Channel  Street,  Galashiels. 

GLASGOW— *Bank  Burns  Club— (50  Copies). 

Instituted  1844.     Federated  1886. 

Club  Rooms— M.  M'Culloch's. 

President — Dr.  Wm.  Martin,  138  Great  Eastern  Road. 

Secretary — James  Anderson,  107  Ingram  Street,  Glasgow. 

GLASGOW— *Bridgeton  Burns  Club.— (lo  Copies). 

Instituted  1870.     Federated  1891. 

Club  Rooms — 2  James  Street,  Glasgow. 

President — James  Baird,  Mossbank,  Gallowflat,  Rutherglen. 

Secretary — William  Cochrane,  53  West  Regent  Street,  Glasgow. 

GLASGOW— *Dennistoun  Burns  Club— (30  Copies). 

Instituted  1886.     Federated  1889. 

President — James  Murray. 

Secretary — Thos.  Baxter,  157  Onslow  Drive,  Dennistoun,  Glasgow. 

GLASGOW— *Haggis  Club— (i  Copy). 

Instituted  1872.     Federated  1887. 

President — Robert  M'Leish. 

Secretary— R.  C.  Cameron,  110  Hope  Street,  Glasgow. 

GLASGOW— *"  Jolly  Beggars  "  Burns  Club— 

Fedebated  1886. 

Meeting  Place— 80  Gloucester  Street. 
President— David  Caldwell,  14  Salisbury  Street. 
Secretary— J.  Gillespie,  jr..  14a  Whitevale  Street,  Dennistoun, 
Glasgow. 
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GLASGOW— *Northern  Burns  Club— 

Federated  1891. 

Secretary — Alexander  Duncanson,  24  Grafton  Street,  Glasgow. 

GLASGOW— *"Rosebery"  Burns  Club— (40  Copies). 

Federated  1887. 

Club  Rooms— 8  Hope  Street. 

President— Gavin  Ellis,  Gallowgate  Street. 

Secretary — James  Angus,  22  Ratho  Terrace,  Springburn,  Glasgow. 

GLASGOW— *Royalty  Burns  Club— (36  Copies). 

Federated  1886. 

President— William  Stevenson. 

Secretary— C.  C.  Fulton,  29  Gordon  Street,  Glasgow. 

GLASGOW— *St.  David's  Burns  Club— 

Instituted  1887.     Federated  1889. 
Club  Rooms — 163  Ingram  Street, 

GLASGOW— *St.  Rollox  Burns  Club— 

President — Wm.  Cameron,  34  Alexandra  Parade, 

Secretary— Jas.  Thomson,  18  Kennedy  Street,  St  Rollox,  Glasgow. 

GLASGOW—*"  Tarn  0'  Shanter  '  Club— (i  Copy). 

Instituted  1880.     Federated  1885. 

President— Robert  Kay, 

Secretary— James  Angus,  6  Gibson  Street,  Hillhead,  Glasgow. 

GLASGOW— *Thistle  Burns  Club— (20  Copies). 

Instituted  1882.     Federated  1885. 

President — Robert  Findlay,  2  Carlton  Place. 

Secretary — Henry  Vallance,  1  So.  Portland  Street,  Glasgow. 

GLENPATRICK— (Elderslie),  Burns  Club— 

Secretary— John  Carson,  27  High  Street,  Johnstone. 

GOUROCK— Burns  Club— 

Secretary — Wm.  H.  Brown. 

GOREBRIDGE— Burns  Club— (6  Copies). 

Instituted  1886. 

President — P.  Hume  Patterson. 

♦GREENOCK- Burns  Club— (50  Copies). 

Instituted  1802.     Federated  1886. 

Club  Rooms — 36  Nicolson  Street. 

President — John  S.  Deaa. 

Secretary— James  B.  Morison,  29  W.  Blackball  Street,  Greenock. 
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HAMILTON— "Glencairn"  Burns  Club— 

Club  Rooms — 49  Campbell  Street. 

President — Lauchlin  M'Millian. 

Secretary — William  Gray,  1  Quarry  Street,  Hamilton. 

HAMILTON— Junior  Burns  Club— (i 6  Copies). 

Instituted  1886. 

Club  Rooms — Union  Street. 

President — John  Garrett,  11  Lamb  Street. 

Secretary — Wm.  Wilson,  10  Union  Street,  Hamilton. 

HAMILTON— Original  Burns  Club- (lo  Copies). 

Instituted  18G9. 

Club  Rooms— Batterburn  Inn. 

President — Alexander  Wilson,  4  St.  John  Lane. 

Secretary — James  Eglinton,  32  Hope  Street,  Hamilton. 

*KILMARNOCK— Burns  Club— (107  Copies). 

Instituted  1808.     Federated  1885. 

President — Dr.  Wm.  Findlay,  Fern  Villa,  Dennistoun,  Glasgow. 

Secretary — A.  Davidson,  Chemist,  Portland  Street,  'Kilmarnock. 

KILTVIARNOCK— The  Burns  Federation— (400  Copies). 

Instituted  1885. 

President — Ex-Provost  Sturrock,  late  M.P.  for  the  Kilmarnock 

Burghs. 
Secretary — David  Sneddon,  Dean  Cottage,  Kilmarnock. 
Treasurer — Arthur  Sturrock,  Solicitor,  British  Linen  Company 

Bank. 
Editor,  (Annual  Burns  Chronicle)— John  Muir,  2  King  Street, 

Kilmarnock. 

KINROSS— "Jolly  Beggars  "— (lo  Copies). 

Instituted  1889. 

President — Ro  :  Burns-Begg,  SherijBf-Clerk  of  Kinross-stiirc. 

KIRKCALDY— Burns  Club,  No.  1.— 

President — James  Sim,  39  Market  Street. 

Secretary — John  Robertson,  25  Milton  Road,  Kirkcaldy. 

LEITH— Burns  Club— (5  Copies). 

Instituted  1886. 

President — Thomas  Bryson. 

Secretary — William  Wilson,  21  Panmure  Place,  Edinburgh. 

LINLITHGOW— Burns  Club- (3  Copies). 

Instituted  1886. 

President — Rev.  John  Ferguson. 

Secretary— John  Patrick  Hardy,  34  Kelvin  side  Gardens,  Glasgow. 
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MAUCHLINE— *"The  JoUy  Beggars  "— 

Federated  1886. 

President — Thomas  Harvey,  Solicitor. 

Secretary — James  Muir,  Lochhill,  Mauchline. 

MILNGAVIE— Burns  Club— (24  Copies). 

LSISTITCTTED  1886. 

Presidemt— James  Dickie,  Main  Street. 

Secretary — Peter  Adams,  Industry  Cottage,  Milngavie. 

*OLD  CUMNOCK— Burns  Club— (24  Copies). 

Instituted  1887.     Federated  1891. 

President— John  Livingston,  M.A..  Viaduct  View. 

Secretary — George  Bain,  Glaisnock  Street,  Old  Cumnock. 

OVERTON— Burns  Club— (3  Copies). 

Instituted  1870. 

President — William  Kerr,  Cottages. 

Secretary — George    M'Dougall,    Durham    Bank    Orchard,  Over- 
ton, Lanarkshire. 

*PAISLEY— Burns  Club— (32  Copies). 

Instituted  1805.     Federated  1891. 
Chairman — James  Westerfield,  Calside,  Paisley. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer— James  Edward  Campbell,  Writer,  2 
County  Place,  Paisley. 

*PERTH— Burns  Club- (20  Copies). 

Instituted  1873.     Federated  1886. 

President — James  XL  Farmer. 

Secretary — Thomas  B.  Nicol.  Bowerswell  Cottage,  KinnouU,  Perth. 

STIRLING— Burns  Club— (20  Copies). 

Instituted  1887. 

President— Rev.  R.  Menzies  Ferguson,  M.  A. 

Secretary— J.  L.  Hutoheon,  5  King  Street,  Stirling. 

THORNLIEBANK— Burns  Club— (25  Copies). 

Instituted  1891. 

President — Robert  M'Nab. 

Secretary — Malcolm  Jamieson,  Thomliebank. 


ASHINGTON— (Morpeth)  Burns  Club -(6  Copies). 

President— R.  L.  Booth. 

Secretary — Alexander  Duncanson,  Ashington,  Morpeth. 
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BEDLINGTON— (Northumberland)     Furnace     and 
District  Burns  Club— (7  Copies). 

Instituted  1888. 

President— Thomas  Weigh  thill, 

Secretary— John  Tate,  Bedlington  Iron  Works,  Northumberland. 

*BOLTON— Junior  Burns  Club— (24  Copies). 

Instituted  1882.     Federated  1886. 

Club  Rooms—  20  Oxford  Street. 

President— George  Gordon. 

Secretary — Robert  A.  Ross,  37  Deangate,  Bolton. 

CARDIFF— Burns  Club— (2  Copies). 

Instituted  1891. 

President — Archibald  Wood,  Sherwood. 

Secretary — William    Wallace   Pettigrew,    The  Gardens,    Cardiff 
Castle,  Cardiff. 

COWPEN— (Northumberland)  Burns  Club— 

Membership  32. 

Club  Rooms — Sydney  Arms  Inn. 
President — Henry  Henderson. 

Secretary — John   Harrison,    Kitty   Bre wester,  Cowpen,    North- 
umberland. 

^LIVERPOOL— Burns  Club— (20  Copies). 

Federated  1886. 

Secretary — Alexander  Smith,  27  James  Street,  Liverpool. 

*LONDON— *The  "  Robert  Burns  "  Club- 

Federated  1885. 
President — Mr.  Macpherson. 

Secretary— James    Hemp-Hill,     Dunaskin,    17    Bethime    Road, 
Stamfordhill,  N.E.  London. 

MANCHESTER  and  Salford  Caledonian  Associa- 
tion— (25  Copies). 
Instituted  1891.     Roll  1.35. 

President— Councillor  John  Lindsay,  28  Bolton  Road,  Pendleton. 
Secretary  —Duncan   MacLean,    13  Alexandra  Grove,  Plymouth, 
Grove,  Manchester. 

NEWCASTLE  and  Tyneside  Burns  Club— (40  Copies). 

Instituted  1859. 

Club  Rooms— County  Hotel,  Newcastle. 
President — Councillor  Adam  Carse, 

Secretary— J.    H.  Peddie,  5   Bath  Terrace,  Tynemouth,  New- 
Castle-on-Tyne. 


1.35 
WARWICKSHIRE— Burns  Club— (25  Copies). 

Instituted  1888. 
President — Dr.  George  Wilson. 

Secretary — Robert    Greenfield,     28    Bath     Street,    Leamington, 
Warwickshire. 


DOUGLAS— Burns  Club— 

Secretary— G.  Torrance,  North  Quay,  Douglas,  I.  0.  M. 


*BELF AST— Burns  Club— (50  Copies). 

Instituted  1872.     Federated  1886. 

Club  Rooms— 15  Donegal!  Place. 

President — Wm.  Campbell,  14  Brookvill  Avenue. 

Secretary — Peter  Galloway,  15  Donegall  Place,  Belfast. 

BELFAST— Scottish    Benevolent    Society    of    St. 
Andrew— 

Secretary — Andrew  Doig,  117  Donegall  Street, 

DUBLIN— Scottish    Benevolent     Society    of    St. 
Andrew — 

President — James  Robertson,  J.  P. 
Secretary— J.  C.  Anderson,  37  College  Green. 


AUCKLAND— Burns  Club  and  Literary  Society- 

Club  Rooms— Masonic  Hall,  Karaughape  Road. 

President — James  Stewart,  C.E. 

Secretary — John  Home,  WelliDgbon  Street,  Auckland,  N.Z. 
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(UNITED    STATES). 
BAY  CITY,  MICH.— St.  Andrew's  Society— 

Instituted  1890. 

President — John  Tennent. 

Secretary— G.  A.  Wilson,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  U.S.A. 

CHICAGO— Caledonian  Society— (30  Copies). 

Chief — Peter  M'Ewan,  95  W.  Madison  Street. 

Secretary — John  Thomson,  168  La  Lalle  St.,  Chicago,  111.,  U.S.A. 

FORT     MAYNE,     IND.— Caledonian     Society— (60 

Copies). 
Instituted  1858. 
President  —Hon.  J.  B.  White. 
Secretary— William  Lawson,  Fort  Mayne,  Incl.,  U.S.A. 

MILWAUKEE,    WIS.— St.    Andrew's    Society— (12 

Copies). 
Instituted  1859. 
President — James  Currie. 

Secretary — Hugh   W.  Guthrie,  207,  Brady  Street    Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  U.S.A. 

PATERSON,  N.J.— Caledonian  Club— (2  Copies). 

Instituted  1873. 

President — Daniel  Stewart,  22  High  Street. 

Secretary — Archibald  M'Caull,  131  North  Ninth  Street,  Paterson 
(N.J.),  U.S.A. 

PHILADELPHIA— Burns  Association— (5  Copies). 

Secretary — John   Sheddon,  263  Columbia  Avenue,  Philadelphia, 
U.S.A. 

PHILADELPHIA— "  Tarn    O'    Shanter  "    Club— (50 
Copies). 
Institutrd  1883. 
President — James  Templeton. 
Vice-President— James  W.  L.  Collins. 
Treasurer — Peter  Miller. 
Financial  Secretary— Peter  Ballingal. 
Acting  Recording  Secretary — Robert  D.  Adam. 
Sergeant- AT- Arms— William  Frame. 
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PITTSBURGH,  PA.— Waverly  Society  and  Burns 
Club— (30  Copies). 
Instituted  1871. 

President — James  D.  Glover,  313  Wood  Stret. 
Secretary— Robert  Thomson,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 

PROVIDENCE— (Rhode  Island),  Clan  Cameron,  No. 
7.— 

Chief — Robert  Gray,  76  Richmond  Street. 

Secretary — James  Shaw,   28  Bishop  Street,    Providence,   Rhode 
Island,  U.S.A. 

PROVIDENCE— (Rhode  Island),  Caledonian  Society 

(10  Copies). 
Instituted  1870. 

President— Robert  Gray,  76  Richmond  Street. 
Secretary— George  Gibb,   408   Chalkstone   Avenue,   Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  U.S.A. 

SAN    FRANCISCO— (California),    Scottish    Thistle 
Club— (8  Copies). 
Instituted  1882. 

Royal  Chief— Donald  G.  C.  M'Kay. 

Recorder— George  W.  Paterson,  320  Farrell  Street,  San  Francisco, 
Cal..  U,S.A. 


[Mr.  James  Edward  Campbell,  Secretary  of  the  Paisley  Burns  Club, 
writes  us  as  follows  : — "  Paisley,  8th  January,  1892.  Dear  Sir, — I  duly 
received  your  letter  of  the  12th  ult.,  and  submitted  same  to  a  meeting 
of  this  Club,  held  last  night.  I  was  instructed  to  protest  on  behalf  of 
this  Club — which  I  now  do — against  the  Greenock  Club  being  assigned 
the  position  of  Senior  Burns  Club  ;  and  I  shall  rely  on  your  kindly 
givmg  publicity  in  the  forthcoming  Chronicle,  however  briefly,  to  the 
fact  that  we  join  issue  with  the  Greenock  Club,  as  to  the  alleged  date 
of  its  institution. — Yours,  etc."] 
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The  object  of  the  Federation  shall  be  to  strengthen  and  consolidate 
the  bond  of  fellowship  presently  existing  amongst  the  members 
of  Bxirns  Clubs,  by  universal  affiliation  ;  its  motto  being — 
"  A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that." 

The  members  of  every  Burns  Club  registered  as  belonging  to  the 
Federation  shall  be  granted  a  Diploma  admitting  chem  to 
meetings  of  all  the  Clubs  connected  with  the  Federation,  they 
being  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  Club  visited,  but  having  no 
voice  in  its  management,  unless  admitted  a  member  of  the  Club 
visited,  according  to  local  form.  The  Affiliation  Fee  for  each 
Club  shall  be  One  Guinea,  and  for  each  Member's  Diploma, 
One  Shilling,  these  payments  being  final  and  not  annual. 

The  Funds  of  the  Federation,  so  accruing,  shall  be  vested  in  the 
Executive  Council  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  preserving 
Holograph  Manuscripts  and  other  interesting  Relics  connected 
with  the  life  and  works  of  the  Poet,  and  for  other  purposes 
of  a  like  nature,  as  the  said  Council  may  determine. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Federation  shall  be  at  Kilmarnock,  the 
premier  Club  in  the  movement,  the  town  in  which  the  first 
edition  of  the  Poet's  Works  was  published,  and  which  contains 
the  only  properly  organised  Burns  Museum  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  election  of  an  Honorary  Council,  comprising: — Presidents  of  the 
Affiliated  Clubs,  and  other  Gentlemen  of  eminence  nominated 
by  the  Executive.  The  Executive  Council  to  consist  of  the 
Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents  of  the  leading  Affiliated  Clubs, 
and  other  eligible  gentlemen,  with  power  to  add  to  their 
number. 
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PREFACE 


The  experiences  of  the  first  issue  convinced  the  Executive  of 
the  Federation  that  some  division  of  labour  was  necessary  in  the 
editorial  department.  It  is  hoped  that  the  new  arrangements  will 
further  aid  in  securing  for  the  Chronicle  a  permanent  footing 
as  a  Burnsiana  Repository  and  Literary  Annual  of  the  limited 
pretensions  which  the  title  indicates. 

The  Federation  having  undertaken  the  financial  responsibility, 
the  duty  of  supporting  the  Chronicle  is  earnestly  urged  upon 
all  Burns  Clubs  and  admirers  of  the  Bard  at  home  and  abroad. 
This  can  be  done  in  many  ways,  and  we  will  feel  grateful  for 
assistance  in  any  department  of  the  work.  This  appeal,  we  feel 
certain,  will  meet  with  all  the  more  ready  response,  when  it  is 
mentioned  that  the  labours  of  the  editorial  staif  are  given  gra- 
tuitously for  the  good  of  the  common  cause. 

Considerable  additional  expense  has  been  incurred  in  the 
illustration  of  the  present  volume,  and  the  letterpress  has  also 
beenincreased.  Succeeding  issues  will  continue  to  show  further 
improvement,  if  the  support  accorded  us  warrant  the  necessary 
outlay.  To  those  who  so  substantially  aided  us  last  year  our 
warmest  thanks  are  due.  We  also  thank  our  contributors  and 
other  friends  who  have  taken  such  a  kindly  interest  in  the  pre- 
paration of  this  issue,  and  trust  that  their  exertions  on  our 
behalf  will  be  rewarded  with  the  success  they  so  well  deserve. 

D.  M'NAUGHT. 
Schoolhouse,  Kilmaurs, 
January,  iS^J. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY 

OF   THE 

LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  ROBERT  BURNS, 

ABRIDGED  FROM  "KILMARNOCK  EDITION"— 
LIFE  AND  NOTES— W,   SCOTT   DOUGLAS. 


(KILMARNOCK:  D.  BROWN  A  CO.,  SITCCESSORS  TO  JAMES  3VKIE.) 


Tradition  has  assigned  as  the   root  of  the  Burness 

THE  family-tree  planted  in  Kincardineshire,  a  certain  Walter 

poet's  Campbell,  from  Argyleshire,  who  had,  in  the  early  part 

PEDIGREE.         of  the  seventeenth  century,  for  political  or  prudential 

reasons,    abandoned  his  native  district,   <iropping  his 

proper  surname,    and   assuming   that   of   Burnhouse  or   Burness,    and 

settled  in  the  parish  of  Glenbervie,  in  the  Mearns.     The  public  registers 

consulted  by  Dr.  Burness,  showed  that  this  Walter  of  Burnhouse 

had  descendants,  as  follow  : — 

(1.) — Walter  Burness,  who  possessed  the  farm  of  Bogjoran,  in  the 

same  parish  :  he  had  four  sons,  one  of  whom  we  shall  follow. 
(2.) — James  Burness,  born  in  1656,  became  tenant  of  the  farm  of  Braw- 
linmuir,  in  Glenlaervie.  He  died  in  1743,  aged  eighty-seven.  Of 
several  sons  of  his,  we  need  follow  only  one,  who  ranks  as  number 
three. 
(3.) — Robert  Burness  (grandfather  of  the  poet,)  who  rented  the  farm 
of  Clockenhill,  on  the  lands  of  Dunnotar,  the  estate  of  the  Earl 
Marischal — attainted  in  1716,  for  his  concern  in  the  rebellion. 
Robert  became  somehow  involved  in  the  ruin  which  overtook  the 
Keiths  :  he  had  three  sons  and  four  daughters.  The  eldest  son, 
James,  born  in  1717,  afterwards  settled  in  Montrose,  and  attained 
a  position  of  influence  there  :  he  became  the  liead  of  that  branch  of 
the  Burness  family  which  produced  the  late  Sir  Alex.  Burnes,  the 
Eastern  traveller,  who,  along  with  his  brother  Charles,  was  killed 
at  Cabool,  in  November,  1841  ;  and  also  Dr.  James  Burnes,  phy- 
sician-general of  the  Bombay  army — likewise  distinguished  as  a 
diplomatist  in  connection  with  the  Government  in  India.  The  third 
son  of  Robert  Burness  was  named  Robert  :  family  misfortunes  at 
Clokenhill  compelled  him,  while  a  mere  lad,  to  leave  home  along 
with  the  poet's  father,  and  seek  labouring  work  in  the  south  country. 
Poor  *'  Uncle  Robert "  died  in  the  poet's  house  at  Ellisland,  in  1789. 
(4.) — William  Burness,  second  son  of  Robert  Burness,  was  born  in 
1721,  left  the  Mearns  about  the  year  1740,  and  finally  settled  in 
Ayrshire,  where,  on  25th  January,  1759,  he  became  the  father  of 
(5.)— ROBERT  BURNS,  the  poet  of  Scotland.  " 

"  William    Burness,    born   at   Clockenhill,    in    The 

the  Mearns,   11th   November,   1721,   and  Agnes   Brown, 

parents  born  in  the  Carrick  district  of  Ayrshire,  17th  March, 

of  burns.         1732,  were — according  to  the  record  in   their  Family 

a.d.  1757.         Bible,  now  in  possession  of  Gilbert  Burns,  nephew  of 

the  poet,  presently  resident  in  Dublin — 

B 


"MAKRIED  together,    15th  DECEMBER,    1757." 
*' Agkes  Brown,  was  the  daughter  of  Gilbert  Brown,  in  Craiginton, 
Kirkoswald." — Origmal  document  in  possession  of  Mr.   D.   Sneddon, 
Kilmarnock. 

*'  William  Burness  had  been  settled  in  Ayrshire  ten  or 
THE  twelve  years  before  I  knew  him  in  J  765,  and  had  been 

CLAY  BIGGIN.  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Crawford  of  Doonside.  He  was 
afterwards  employed,  as  a  gardener  and  overseer,  by 
Provost  Ferguson  of  Doonhohu,  in  the  parish  of  Alloway,  which  is  now 
united  with  that  of  Ayr.  In  this  parish,  on  the  road-side,  a  Scots  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  town  of  Ayr,  and  half  a  mile  from  the  old  Bridge 
of  Doon,  William  Burnesa  took  a  piece  of  land,  consisting  of  about 
seven  acres,  part  of  which  he  laid  out  in  garden  ground,  and  part  of 
which  he  kept  to  graze  a  cow,  &c.,  still  continuing  in  the  employment 
of  Provost  Ferguson.  Upon  this  little  farm  was  erected  a  humble 
dwelling,  of  which  William  Burness  was  the  architect.  It  was,  with 
the  exception  of  a  little  straw,  literally  a  tabernacle  of  clay." — John 
Murdoch's  Nat-rative. 

William  Burness  was  first  employed  at  Fairlie,  in  Dundonald  parish. 

"Robert  Burns,   lawful   son   of    William   Burns,  in 

THE  poet's        Alloway,    and    Agnes   Brown,    his   spouse,    was   born 

BIRTH.  January  25,  1759:  baptised  by  Mr.  William  Dalrymple. 

1759.  Witnesses — John  Tennant  and  James  Young. "  —Extract 

from  the  Session  Books  of  Ayr  Parish. 

"  In  the  year  1766,  Mr  Burness  quitted  his  mud  edifice, 

MOUNT  and  took  possession  of  a  farm  of  his  own  improving. 

OLIPHANT.         The   farm    being    a    considerable    distance   from   the 

1766.  school,  the  boys  could  not  attend  regularly,  and  some 

(age  7.)  changes  taking  place  among  the  other  supporters  of  the 

school,    I   left  it,   having  continued  to  conduct  it  for 

nearly  two  years  and  a  half." — Murdoch's  Narrative. 

"The  Farm  of  Mount  Oliphant  was  upwards  of  seventy  acres :  the 
rent  was  £40  annually,  for  the  first  six  years  [Martinmas  1765  to 
Martinmas  1771,]  and  afterwards  [1771  to  1777]  £45.  My  father  en- 
deavoured to  sell  his  leasehold  jiroperty*  for  the  purpose  of  stocking 
this  farm,  but  at  that  time  was  unable,  and  Mr.  Ferguson  lent  him  £100 
for  that  purpose." — Gilbert's  Narrative. 

William  Burness  and  Agnes  Brown  were  Married 
THE  BURNS       together,  15th  December,  1757  : — 

FAMILY.  "Hadason, Robert,  25th  Jan.,     1759 

1771.  Hadason Gilbert,  28th  Sept.,  1760 

(age  12.)  Had  a  daughter, Agnes,  30th  Sept.,  1762 

Had  a  daughter, Annabella,  ...14th  Nov.,    1764 

Had  a  son, William, 30th  July,    1767 

Hadason,  John 10th  July,    1769 

Had  a  daughter, Istabel, 27th  June,  1771." 

— Family  Bible  Record. 
"  Mount  Oliphant  is  almost  the  very  poorest  soil  I  know  of  in  a  state 
of  cultivation.  My  father  in  consequence  of  this,  soon  fell  into  diffi- 
culties, which  were  increased  by  the  loss  of  several  of  his  cattle  by 
accident  and  disease.  To  the  bufietings  of  misfortune,  we  could  only 
oppose   hard   labour  and  the  most  rigid  economy.     We  lived  very 

*  When  the  poet'8  father,  in  1777,  removed  to  Tx)chlea,  lie  sold  the  leasehold  rifiht 
of  the  day  biff/in  and  land  adjoining,  to  the  (Jorponition  of  Shoemakers  of  Ayr, 
who  are  still  its  i)n)ud  ownei-s.  The  Cottiige  was  lonjj  a  coiuitry  ale-liouse,  and 
one  of  the  apartments  was  convertetl  into  a  sjile-shop  for  "relics  of  Burns."  A 
considerable  addition  was,  some  yeais  ago,  built  to  it,  in  the  fonn  of  a  tine  large 
Hall  to  the  back,  in  which  the  Burns  Anniversjiry  is  regularly  celebrated.  It  is, 
happily,  an  ale-lujuse  no  longer. 


sparingly,  and  for  several  years  butcher's  meat  was  a  stranger  in  the 
house  ;  while  all  the  members  of  the  family  exerted  themselves  to  the 
utmost  of  their  strength — and  rather  beyond  it — in  the  labours  of  the 
farm.  My  brother,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  assisted  in  threshing  the  crop 
of  corn,  and  at  fifteen,  was  the  principal  labourer  on  the  farm — for  we 
•had  no  hired  servant,  male  or  female." — Gilbert's  Narrative. 

Mrs.  Begg  has  noted  that  her  brother  possessed  Ramsay's  Tea-  Table 
Miscellany  at  an  early  period,  and  also  a  collection  of  songs  called  The 
Lark. 

♦ '  The  mother  of  Dr.  Paterson,  now  physician  in  Ayr,  and  widow  of 
one  of  the  established  teachers  there,  frequently  invited  my  father  and 
mother  to  her  house  on  Sundays,  when  she  met  them  at  church.  When 
she  came  to  know  my  brother's  passion  for  books,  she  kindly  oflfered  us 
the  use  of  her  late  husband's  library,  and  from  her  we  got  the  Spectator^ 
Pope's  translation  of  Homer,  and  several  other  books  that  were  of  use 
to  us." — Gilberts  Narrative. 

FIRST  SONG 

1773.  Song  :  0  once  I  loved  a  bonie  lass. 

(AGE  14-16) 

"My  father  struggled  on  till  he  reached  the  freedom 
EARLY  in  his  lease,  when  he  entered  on  a  larger  farm,  about 

LYRICAL  ten  miles  farther  in  the  country." — Autobiography. 

ATTEMPTS. 

1776.  Song:  I  dream'' d  I  lay  where  flowers  were  springing. — 

'■'  "These  two  stanzas  I  composed  at  the  age  of  seven- 

teen,   and  are  among  the  oldest  of  my  printed 
pieces. " — Beliques. 
Fragment  :  Though  f,cUe  Fortune  has  deceived  me. 
Song  :  O  raging  Fortune's  withering  blast. 
Prayer  :  0  thou  great  Being  ! 
Song  :  The  Ruined  Farmer. 

Winter  :  a  Dirge.—''  Eldest  of  my  printed  pieces."— (1787.) 
Tragic  Fragment  :  All  devil  as  I  am,  a  damned  wretch. 
"I  was,  I  think,  about  eighteen  or  nineteen,  when  I  sketched  the 
outlines  of  a  Tragedy,  forsooth  !  but  the  bursting  of  a  cloud  of  family 
misfortunes,  which  had  for  some  time  threatened  us,  prevented  my  farther 
progress. " — Beliques. 

"  My  father  took  the  farm  of  Lochlea,  of  130  acres,  in 

removal  to      the  parish  of  Tarbolton,  of  Mr. ,  then  a  merchant 

lochlea.  in  Ayr,  and  now  [1797]  a  merchant  in  Liverpool.     Here- 

1777.  moved  to  this  farm  at  Whitsunday,  1777,  and  possessed 
(age  18. )          it  only  seven  years.     No  writing  had  ever  been  made  out 

of  the  conditions  of  the  lease  ;  a  misunderstanding  took 
place  respecting  them ;  the  subjects  in  dispute  were  submitted  to 
arbitration,  and  the  decision  invoh'ed  my  father  in  ruin." — Gilbert's 
Narrative. 

Song  :  0  Tibbie,  I  hae  seen  the  day. 
Song  :  The  Tarbolton  Lasses. 

"A  circumstance  in  my  life  which  made  some  altera- 

summer  at       tion  in  my  mind  and  manners  was,  that  I  spent  my 

KiRKOSVVALD.      nineteenth    summer    on    a    smuggling   coast,    a  good 

1777.  distance  from  home,  at  a  noted  school,  to  learn  men- 

(age  18.)  suration,  surveying,  dialling,  &c.,  in  which  I  made  a 

pretty  good  progress  ;  but  I  made  a  greater  progress  in 

the  knowledge  of  mankind." — Autobiography. 

The  young  poet  was  then  in  the  district  where  his  mother's  relatives 
resided,  and  here  he  is  said  to  have  first  picked  up  the  story  which 


8 

furnished  the  materials  for  his  future  Tarn  o'  Shanter.  Here  also,  it  is 
supposed,  the  first  idea  was  formed  of  his  ultimate  vocation  of  Excise- 
officer,  for  undertaking  the  technical  duties  of  which  post,  he  was  then 
unconsciously  being  trained. 

The  name  of  the  "  charming  fillette"  who  interrupted  his  studies,  was 
Peggy  Thomson,  and,  according  to  Mrs.  Begg,  he  renewed  acquaintance 
with  her  at  a  later  period  of  life,  when  his  *  •  Song  composed  in  August  " 
received  a  brushing  up  into  its  published  shape. 
Song  :  Noiv  westlin  winds  and  slaiu/ht^riiig  giins. 

"The  seven  years  that  we  lived  in  Tarbolton  parish 

LIFE  AT  were  not  marked  by  much  literary  improvement ;  but, 

LOCHLEA  AND      during  this  time,  the  foundation  was   laid  of   certain 

TARBOLTON.       habits  in   my   brother's   character,  which   afterwards 

1778-79.  became  but  too  prominent,  and  which  malice  and  envy 

(age  19-20. )       have  taken  delight  to  enlarge  upon.     He  was  constantly 

the  victim  of  some  fair  enslaver.     The  symptoms  of  his 

passion  were  often  such  as  nearly  to  equal  those  of  the  celebrated  Sappho. 

I  never,  indeed,  knew  that  he  '  fainted,  sunk,  and  died  away ; '  but  the 

agitations  of  his  mind  and  body  exceeded  anything  of  the  kind  I  ever 

knew  in  real  life." — Gilbert's  Narrative. 

Song  ;  The  Ronalds  of  the  Bennals. 

"My  ' Montgomerie's  Peggy'  was  my  deity  for  six  or  eight  months. 
She  had  been  bred  in  a  style  of  life  rather  elegant,  but  (as  Vanburgh 
says  in  one  of  his  plays)  my  'damned  star  found  me  out'  there  too;  for 
although  I  began  the  affair  merely  in  a  gaiete  de  cceur,  it  will  scarcely  be 
believed  that  a  vanity  of  showing  my  parts  in  courtship,  particularly  my 
abilities  at  a  billet-doux  (which  I  always  piqued  myself  upon),  made  me 
lay  siege  to  her." — Common-place  Book,  1785. 

"How  Mr.  D.  runs  into  the  mistake  of  saying  that  Mrs.  Begg,  in  her 
account  of  Ellison  Begbie,  represented  her  as  the  same  with  'Mont- 
gomerie's Peggy,'  is  to  me  incomprehensible.  She  has  ever  said  the 
very  reverse ;  for  they  were  as  distinct  as  two  women  with  two  souls 
can  be.  'Montgomerie's  Peggy'  was  housekeeper  at  Coilsfield,  not  to 
Colonel  Montgomery,  but  to  his  father,  A.  Montgomery,  Esq.  The  poet 
and  she  had  met  frequently  at  Tarhoth  Mill  (The  'Willie's  Mill'  of  Dr. 
Hornbook) :  they  sat  in  the  same  church,  and  had  had  a  good  deal  of 
intercourse ;  but  she  was  engaged  to  another  before  ever  they  met ;  so, 
on  her  part,  it  was  nothing  but  amusement,  and  on  Burns'  part,  little 
else,  from  che  way  he  speaks  of  it." — Agnes  Berjij. 

"  We,  the  following  lads  in  the  parish  of  Tarbolton, 
THE  namely — Hugh    Reid,     Egbert    Burness,    Gilbert 

bachelors'       Burness,    Alexander  Brown,    Walter   Mitchell, 
CLUB  AT  Thomas  W^right,  and  William  M 'Gavin,  Besolved, 

tarbolton.       for  our  mutual  entertainment,  to  unite  ourselves  into 
1780.  a  Club,  or  Society,  under  such  Rules  and  Regulations 

(age  21.)  that,  while  we  should  forget  our  cares  and  labours  in 

Mirth  and  Diversion,  we  might  not  transgress  the 
bounds  of  Innocence  and  Decorum  ;  and  after  agreeing  on  these  and 
other  Regulations,  we  held  our  first  meeting  at  Tarbolton,  in  the  house 
of  John  Richard,  upon  the  evening  of  the  11th  November,  1780,  com- 
monly called  Halloween,  after  choosing  ROBERT  BURNESS  president 
for  the  night." 

**  The  bdle-Jille  who  caused  his  melancholy  at  Irvine, 

a  serious        was  the  aforesaid  Ellison  Begbie,  one  for  whom  he 

COURTSHIP.        evidently  had  a  most  sincere  respect,  but  who  declined 

1780-81.  a   nearer   connection   than   friendship   with    him,    for 

(age  21-22.)       reasons  known  only  to  themselves  ;  but  where  the  fair 

one  was  amiable  and  prudent,  the  reasons  may  easily 

l)e  imagined.     She  married  soon  after.     The  idea  regarding   'Peggy 


Ellison'  being  a  euphonious  rendering  of  Ellison  Begbie  is  fanciful,  but 
very  like  truth.  Mrs.  Begg  never  heard  of  any  girl  in  the  neighbourhood 
called  'Mary  Morison.'" — Mrs.  Begg,  1848. 

Four  letters  to  "E,"  dated  **  about  1780,"  are  printed  in   Currie's 
first  edition. 
Song  :  The  Lass  of  Cessnoch  Banks. 
Song  :  Mary  Morison. 
Song  :  Peggy  Alison. 
Song  :  My  Nanie,  0. 

"  On  25th  June,  1781,  the  5'^.  James'  TarboUon  Lodge, 

THE  poet's        No.  178,  united  with  the  St.  David's  Tarholton  Lodge, 

ENTRY  AS  A       No.  174.     It  was  agreed  that  this  united  Lodge  should 

FREEMASON.       bear  the  name  of  St.  David's.     Burns  was  admitted  an 

1781.  apprentice  thereof,  on  4th  July,  1781,  and  passed  and 

(AGE  22.)         raised  on  1st  October  thereafter." — Excerpt  from  Lodge 

Records,  by  Chambers. 

At  the  latter  date,  Burns  was  resident  in  Irvine,  whence  he  must 
have  travelled  to  Tarbolton  to  attend  the  Lodge  meeting  where  he 
was  atfiliated.  A  disruption  of  this  united  Lodge  took  place  in  June, 
1782,  and  the  separating  body,  with  Burns  of  their  number,  then  re- 
constituted themselves  under  the  old  charter  from  Mother  Kilwinning 
(dated  1771),  as  -S'^.  James'  Tarholton  Lodge.  Thenceforward,  the  name 
of  Burns  is  found  only  in  the  books  of  the  distinct  St.  James'  Lodge. 

"In  Irvine,  Robert  had  contracted  some  acquaintances  of  a  freer 
manner  of  thinking  and  living  than  he  had  been  used  to,  whose  society 
prepared  him  for  overleaping  the  bounds  of  rigid  virtue  which  had 
hitherto  restrained  him.  During  this  period,  also,  he  became  a  Free- 
mason, which  was  his  first  introduction  to  the  life  of  a  boon  companion. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  these  circumstances,  I  do  not  recollect,  during 
the  seven  years  we  were  at  Lochlea,  nor  till  towards  the  end  of  his 
commencing  Author — when  his  growing  celebrity  occasioned  his  being 
often  in  company — to  have  ever  seen  him  intoxicated ;  nor  was  he  at  all 
given  to  drinking." — Gilbert's  Narrative. 

"My  twenty-third  year  was  to  me  an  important  era. 

BURNS  AT        Partly  through  whim,  andpartly  thatlwished  to  set  about 

IRVINE.  doing  something  in  life,  I  joined  a  flax-dresser  in  a  neigh- 

1781-82.  bouring  town,  to  learn  his  trade.     This  was  an  unlucky 

(age  22-23.)       afiair.      The  flaxdresser  was  one  Peacock,  a  relation 

of  his  mother. 

"I  was  obliged  to  give  up  this  [flaxdressing]  scheme  :  the  clouds 
of  misfortune  were  gathering  thick  round  my  father's  head ;  and 
what  was  worst  of  all,  he  was  visibly  far  gone  in  a  consumption  ;  and 
to  crown  my  distresses,  a  helle-fille  whom  I  adored  [i-eference  here, 
according  to  Mrs.  Begg,  to  Ellison  Begbie'],  and  who  had  pledged  her  soul 
to  meet  me  in  the  field  of  matrimony,  jilted  me  with  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  mortification." — Autobiography. 

" Do  you  recollect  a  Sunday  we  spent  together  in  Eglinton  Woods? 
You  told  me,  on  my  repeating  some  verses  to  you,  that  you  wondered  I 
could  resist  the  temptation  of  sending  verses  of  such  merit  to  a 
magazine.  It  was  from  this  remark  I  derived  that  idea  of  my  own 
power  which  encouraged  me  to  endeavour  at  the  character  of  a  poet." — 
Letter  to  Richard  Brown,  December  30,  1787. 

Prayer  in  the  Prospect  of  Death. 

Stanzas  on  the  same  occasion. 

Paraphrase  of  First  Psalm. 

Paraphrase  of  Ninetieth  Psalm. 


lO 

"  I  SEEM  to  he  sent  into  the  world  to  see  and  observe  ; 

THE  PLOUGH      and  I  very  easily  compound  with  the  knave  who  tricks 

AND  THE  LYRE    me  out  of  my  money,  if  there  be  anythuig  original  about 

RESUMED.         him.     Even  the  last,  worst  shift  of  the  unfortunate  and 

1782.  the  wretched  does  not  much  terrify  me.     I  forget  that 
(age  23. )  I  am  a  poor,  insignificant  devil,  unnoticed  and  unknown, 

stalking  up  and  down  fairs  and  markets,  when  I  happen 
to  be  there  reading  a  page  or  two  of  mankind,  while  the  men  of  pleasure 
jostle  me  on  every  side,  as  an  idle  encumbrance  in  their  way !  " — Letter 
to  Murdoch,  I2th  January,  1783. 

TJw.  death  and  dying  words  of  poor  MoMie. 

Ballad  :  John  Barleycorn. 

Song  :  It  was  upon  a  Lammas  Night. 

Song  :  No  Churchman  am  I  for  to  rail  and  to  write. 

"For  four  years  we  lived  comfortably  on  this  farm: 

THE  LAST  OF      but   a   difference   commencing  between  him  and  his 

LOCHLEA.         landlord  as  to  terms,   after   three  years  tossing  and 

1783.  whirling  in  the  vortex  of  litigation,  my  father  was  just 
(age  24. )  saved  from  the  horrors  of  a  jail,  by  aconsumption,  which, 

after  two  years'  promises,  kindly  stepped  in,  and  carried 
him  away  to  'where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  where  the 
weary  are  at  rest ! ' " — Autobiography. 

*'  When  my  father's  affairs  drew  near  a  crisis,  Robert  and  I  took  the 
farm  of  Mossgiel,  consisting  of  118  acres,  at  the  rent  of  £90  per 
annum,  from  Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton,  as  an  asylum  for  the  family  in  case 
of  the  worst.  It  was  stocked  by  the  property  and  individual  savings  of 
the  whole  family,  and  was  a  joint-concern  among  us.  Every  member  of 
the  family  was  allowed  ordinary  wages  for  the  labour  he  performed  on 
the  farm.  My  brother's  allowance  and  mine  was  £7  per  annum,  each. " — 
Gilbert's  Narrative. 

Mossgiel  was  a  sub-let  from  Gavin  Hamilton,  who  had  leased  it  from 
the  Earl  of  Loudoun. 

"LocHLEA,  17th  February,  1784. — Dear  Cousin— On 
DEATH  of  the  13th  current,  I  lost  the  best  of  fathers.  Though, 
WILLIAM  to  be  sure,  we  have  had  long  warning  of  the  impending 

BURNESS.  stroke,  still  the  feelings  of  nature  claim  their  part ;  and 

1784.  I  cannot  recollect  the  tender  endearments  and  parental 
(age  25.)         lessons  of  the  best  of  friends  and  ablest  of  instructors, 

without  feeling  what  perhaps  the   calmer   dictates   of 
reason  would  partly  condemn." — Letter  to  Mr.  James  Bnrness,  Montrose. 
Epitaph  for  the  Author's  Father. 

"  I  enterkd  on  this  farm  with   a  full   resolution — 
MOSSGIEL  and     Come,  go  to,  1  ivill  be  wise  ! 

mauchline.  *'I  now  began  to  be  known  in  the  neighbourhood  as 

1784.  a  maker  of  rhymes.     The  first  of  my  poetic  offspring 

(age  25. )          that  saw  the  light  was  a  burlesque  lamentation  on  a 
quarrel  between  two  reverend  Calvinists,  both  of  tliem 
dramatis  personm  in  my  Holy  Fair.     With  a  certain   description  of 
the  clergy,  as  well  as  the  laity,  it  met  with  a  roar  of  applause." — Auto- 
biography. 
Fragment  :  The  Mauchline  Lady. 
Song  :  0  leave  novels,  ye  Mauchline  Belles. 

July  27,   1784.— Elected  Depute-master  of  St.  James'  Lodge, 
Tarbolton. 
Verses  to  Rankin e  :  I  ama  keeper  of  the  law. 
Song  :  The  rantin  dog,  the  daddie  oH. 


Th".  Poet's  welcome,  to  his  illegitimate  child. 

Epistle  to  J.  Rank'nie. 

Green  grow  the  ra'<hesy  0. 

Remorse :  a  Fragment. 

The  Twa  Herd-^,  or  the  Holy  Tulzie. 

The  Belles  of  Manchline. 

*-8t.  James'  Lodge,  Tarbolton.  — The  poet's  attend- 
ROB  MOSSGIEL.    auces  as  Depute-master,  were— in  1785— June  29,  July  20, 

1785.  Aug.  2  &  18,  Sep.  7  &  15,  Oct.  26, 'Nov.  10,  Dec.  1,  Dec. 
(age  26.)         7  ;  in  1786,  Jan.  7,  March  1  :— At  this  meeting,  Gilbert 

Burns  was  'passed  and  raised.'  " — Notes  from  Lodge 
Ihords. 
January  1st,  1785. — Epistle  to  Davie,  a  brother  Poet. 
Epistle  to  John  Goudie,  Kilmarnock. 
Holy  Willie's  Pruf/er,  and  Epitaph  on  Do. 
Death  and  Doctor  Hornbook. 
April    1st,  1785.  —  Kpistleto  J.  Lapraih. 

„       2lsT,  1785. — Second  Epistle  to  J.  Lapraik. 
May,  1785.— Soxg  :  Rantin\  rovhi'  Robin. 
,,     1785.— Song  :   Though  cruel  Fate. 
,,     1785. — Epitaph  on  Robert  Ruisseaux. 
„     17S5.— Epistle  to  William  Simpson,  Ochiltree. 
August,  1785.  —77te  Holy  Fair. 
September  18th,  1785.  —  Third  Epistle  to  J.  Lapraik. 

„  17rH,  1785. — Epistle  to  Rev.  John  M'Math. 

Song  :  Young  Ptggij  blooms  our  boniest  lass. 
Man  was  mad"  to  mourn  :  a  Dirge. 
November,  1785. —  Po  a  Mouse. 
Second  Epistle  to  Davie. 
Song  :  The  Braes  o  Ballochmyle. 
Cantata  :   The  Jolly  Beggars. 

"The  farm  of  Mossgiellies  very  high,  and  mostly  on  a  cold 

the  AYRSHIRE     wet  bottom.     The  first  years  that  we  were  on  the  farm 

BARD.  were  very  frosty,  and  the  Spring  was  Very  late.     Our 

1786.  crops  in  consequence,  were  very  unprofitable  ;  and  not- 
JANUARY  1  to     withstanding  our  utmost  diligence   and   economy,  we 

APRIL  .3.  found  ourselves  obliged  to  give  up  our  bargain,  with  the 

(age  27.)  loss  of  a  considerable  part  of  our  stock.     It  was  during 

these  years  that  Robert  formed  his  connexion  with  Jean 
Armour ;  afterwards,  Mrs.  Burns.  This  connexion  could  no  longer  be 
concealed,  about  the  time  we  came  to  a  final  determination  to  quit  the 
farm.  Robert  durst  not  engage  with  a  family  in  his  poor,  unsettled 
state  ;  but  was  anxious  to  shield  his  partner  by  every  means  in  hi& 
power,  from  the  consequences  of  their  imprudence.  It  was  agreed, 
therefore,  between  them,  that  they  should  make  a  legal  acknowledgment 
of  their  marriage,  -  that  he  should  go  to  Jamaica  to  pu'<h  his  fortune ; 
and  that  she  should  remain  with  her  father,  till  it  might  please  Providence 
to  put  the  means  of  supporting  a  family  in  his  power." — Gilbert's 
Narrative. 

"  April  3rd.  1786. — My  proposals  for  publishing  I  am  just  going  ta 
send  to  the  press.  I  am  ever,  dear  sir,  yours,  Robert  Burness." — 
Letter  to  Mr.  Aikt^n. 

This  appears  to  be  the  last  known  instance  of  Burns  spelling  his  name 
with  two  syllables.     Chambers  notes  that,  in  the  records  of  the  St. 
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James'  Tarbolton  Lodge,  he  thus  signs  the  minutes,  as  Bepute-master, 
from  27th  July,  1784,  to  1st  March,  1786,  after  which  date,  the  name 
appears  contracted  into  the  form  in  which  it  is  known  all  over  the 
world.  However  in  writing  to  his  relations  in  Montrose,  he  continued 
the  old  spelling  for  some  months  longer. 

The  aidd  Farmer's  New-  Year-morning  salutation. 

A  Winter  Night.  The  Cottar's  Saturday  Night. 

The  Twa  Dogs.  The  Ordination. 

Address  to  the  Deil»  Address  to  a  Louse. 

Scofch  Drinh.  The  Authors  earnest  Cry. 

The  Vision. 

MossGiEL,  Feby.  22. — The  Inventory,  addressed  to  Mr.  Aiken. 

Halloween  :  a  Poem. 

Lament,  occasioned  by  the  unfortuiwbte  issue  of  a  friend's  amour. 

Despondency :  an  Ode. 

To  Ellin. 

Song  :  Again  rejoicing  Nature  sees. 

*' April   14th,    1786. — Proposals    for    Publishing,   by 

THE  PRINTING     Subscription,  Scottish  Poems,  by  Rop.ert  Burns.     One 

PRESS.  ^o^'  ^^'^-     Price   (stitched)   Three  Shillings." 

1786.  J.  B.  Greenshields,  Esq.,  Kerse,  Lesmahagow,  pos- 

APRIL  3  TO        sessor  of  the  only  known  copy  of  this  Prospectus,  is  of 

MAY  14.  opinion  that  the  Subscribers  whose  names  are  appended 

(age  27.)  to  the  paper,  belonged  to  the  Cumnock  and  Auchinleck 

district.     The  "blockhead  who  refused"  to  take   the 

book  he  had  subscribed  for — by  name,   William  Lorrlmer,  little  dreamed 

that  a  well-preserved  copy  of  the  precious  volume  would  now  be  sure  to 

bring  between  £100  and  £200. 

To  a  Motuitain- Daisy,  uprooted  by  the  Plough. 
"MossGAViL,  May,  3,  1186."— Rhyming  note  to  Gavin  Hamilton. 
Answer  to  a  trimming  Epistle  Jrom  a  Tailor. 

The  Court  of  Equity:  a  Poem. — 12th  May,  1786:  (4th  June,  in  some 
Ck)pies). 

**This  was  a  composition  of  mine  in  very  early  life, 

HIGHLAND        before  I  was  known  at  all  in  the  world.     My  Highland 

MARY.  lassie  was  a  warm-hearted,  charming  young  creature  as 

1786.  ever  blessed  a  man  with  generous  love.     After  a  pretty 

MAY  14.  long  tract  of  the  most  ardent  reciprocal  attachment,  we 

(age  27. )  met  by  appointment,  on  the  second  Sunday  of  May,  in 

a  sequestered  spot  by  the  banks  of  Ayr,  where  we  spent 

the  day  in  taking  a  farewell,  before  she  should  embark  for  the  West 

Highlands,  to   arrange   matters   among   her   friends  for  our  projected 

change  of  life. " — Cromek's  Reliques,  page  237. 

"The  Second  Sunday  of  May."— Song  :  The  Highland  Lassie,  0. 
Song  :    Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary? 

Inscriptions  on  the  Bibles  presented  bi/  Bums  to  Highland  Mary, 
accurately  copied  from  the  originals,  on  their  return  from  Canada,  to  be 
deposited  in  the  Monument  at  Ayr,  December,  1840  :  — 

Vol.     I. — (Inside  of  board):   "And  ye  shall  not  swear  by  My  name 
falsely  :  I  am  the  Lord." — Levit.  xix.  12. 
„         (Below  Inscription) :  Obliterated  Mason-marh. 
,,         (On    opposite    fly-leaf) :     Inscription    obliterated — apparently 

'*  Mary  Campbell." 
„        (Below  Inscription) :  The  Poet's  Ma^on-murk  (very  perfect). 
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Vol.   11. — (Inside  of  board):    "Thou  shalt  not]  forswear  thyself,  but 

shalt  perform  unto  the  Lord  thine  oath." — MattheAV  v.  33. 

,,         (On    opposite    fly-leaf)  :      Inscription    considerably    effaced, 

"ROBERT  BURNS,  Mossgiel." 
„         (Below  Inscription) :  Obliterated  Tnarkings. 

The  handwriting  is  unmistakably  that  of  Burns,  and  the  date  on  the 
Title  Page  is  1782.     Bookseller's  price,  marked  on  Vol.  I.,  "5/6." 

July  22 — Burns  executes  an  assignation  of  his  efifects 
PROGRESS      OF    — the  profits  of  his  edition  then  in  the  press,  and  the 

THE  PRESS.        copyright  of  his  poems,  in  favour  of  Gilbert  Burns,  for 

1786.  behoof  of  his  own  illegitimate  child,  Elizabeth  Burns, — 

MAY      14     TO     "wee  image  of  my  bonie  Betty," — born  in  November, 

JULY  30.         1784. 

This  child  was  brought  up  with  the  poet's  mother 
and  sisters,  at  Mossgiel.  In  1804,  by  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Alderman 
Shaw  of  London,  a  fund  of  £400  was  raised  by  subscription,  and  sunk 
for  behoof  of  this  girl  and  another  illegitimate  child  of  the  poet  (born  in 
1791)— to  be  equally  divided  between  them  at  their  marriage,  or  arrival 
at  majority,  the  survivor  to  succeed  to  the  predeceasor's  share.  Both 
lived  to  receive  their  marriage- tocher  of  £200  each.  Bonie  Betty's  child 
survived  to  Dec,  1816,  as  the  wife  of  John  Bishop,  Overseer  at  Polkem- 
raet. 

July  29. — The  "  Kilmarnock  Volume  "  ready  for  publication. 

Old  Rome  Forest,  near  Kilmarnock. — The  poet's  aunt  (Mrs.  Allan) 
resided  there,  and  in  her  house  he  found  shelter  from  legal  diligence  ; 
and  thither  he  conveyed  the  large  sea-chest,  containing  his  outfit  and 
providings  for  the  voyage  to  Jamaica. 

May  15. — Epistle  to  a  young  Jriend. 
„     15. — Servant's  Term-day:  Mary  leaves   Ayrshire  for  the    West 
Highlands. 

,,     25. — "  The  Poet  holds  a  Mason  Lodge  in  Mauchline." — Chambers' 
Notes. 

June  1. — Address  to  Beelzebub. 
,,      4.— King's  Birthday  :  A  Dream. 
,,      9. — Jean    Armour    returns  to  Mauchline,    after  three   months' 

sojourn  in  Paisley. 
Address  to  the  Unco  Giiid,  or  the  Rigidly  Righteous. 
Dedication  to  Gavin  Hamilton^  Esq. 
On  a  Scotch  Bard  gone  to  the  West  Indies. 
Song  :  From  thee,  Eliza,  I  must  go. 
Fareicell  to  the  Brethren  oj  St.  James'  Lodge,  TarboUon. 
A  Ba.rd's  Epitaph. 
Song  :  The  Lass  o'  Ballochmyle. 

"Old  Rome  Forest,  30th  July,  1786.— My  dear  Rich- 

THR  POET  IN      mond,  my  hour  is  now  come  :  you  and  I  shall   never 

PRINT.  meet  in  Britain  more.     Would  you  believe  it?     Armour 

1786.  has  got  a  warrant  to  throAV  me  in  jail  till  I  find  security 

JULY  30  TO       for  an  enormous  sum.     I  know  you  will  pour  an  execra- 

SEPTEMBER  3.      tion  on  her  head  ;  but  spare  the  poor,  ill-advised  girl 

for  my  sake." — Letter  to  John  Richmond,  Edinburgh. 

July  31. — The  blue-paper  boarded  thin  octavo  volume  of  "Poems, 

chiefly  in  the  Scottish  Dialect,  by  Robert  Burns,"  was  issued  to  eager 

crowds  of  subscribers  as  fast  as  "  Wee  Johnie's"  folders,  stitchers,  and 

binders  could  get  through  their  work.     The  following  list  is  made  up 

from  the  careful  typographer's  check-note  of  distribution,  in  the  possess- 
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ion  of  Robert  Cole,  Esq.,  London : — 

Copies.  Copies. 


Mr.  Aitken,  of  Ayr, 145 

Robert  Miiir,  Kilmarnock, 72 

Gilbert  Burns,  Mossgiel, 70 

James  Smith,  Mauchline, 41 

Gavin  Hamilton,  Mauchline,...  40 

John  Logan,  Esq.,  Laight, 20 

John  Kennedy,  Dumfries  House  20 
Mr.  M'VVhinnie,  Ayr, 20 


A  mount  brought  over, 428 

David  Sillar,  Irvine, 14 

Wm.  Niven,  Maybole, 7 

Walter  Morton,  Cumnock,...  6 

John  Neilson,  Cumnock, 5 

;The  Author, 3 

the  Piinter, 70 

Sundry  persons, 67 


Carry  over, ...  428  Total, ...  600 

Mrs.  Begg  has  noted  the  fact  that,  so  very  scarce  did  copies  become 
within  a  few  weeks  after  publication,  the  inmates  at  Mossgiel  had  to 
wait  till  the  appearance  of  the  Edinburgh  edition  before  they  had  an 
opportunity  of  reading  their  brother's  poems  in  print.  The  poet,  in  his 
autobiography,  says  that  he  cleared  nearly  £20  by  the  adventure,  after 
paying  outlays ;  but,  from  the  copy  account  between  the  poet  and  the 
printer — also  in  Mr.  Cole's  possession — Bums'  profits  ought  to  have 
exceeded  Fifty  Pounds. 

"August  15. — A  vessel  sails  from  Greenock  the  1st  of   September, 
right  for  the  place  of  my  destination.     Where  I  shall  shelter  I  know  not, 
but  I  hope  to  weather  the  storm." 
Lines  on  a  Bank-note. 
Farewell,  old  Scotia's  hlealc  domains. 
Inscribed  on  the  Author^ s  poems,  presented  to  an  old  Sweetheart. 

"Mossgiel,  Sunday,  3rd  Sept.,  1786. — Wish  me  luck, 

THE  "third      dear  Richmond!    Armour  has  just  brought  me  a  fine 

OF  LIBRA."       boy  and  girl  at  one  throw.     God  bless  them,  poor  little 

1786.  dears  !  " — Note  to  Richmond,  in  Pickering  MSS. 

SEPTEMBERS  '« J  ^^d  taken  the  last  farewell  of  my  few  friends: 

TO  NOVEMBER     ,^y  chcst  was  ou  the  road  to  Greenock :  I  had  composed 
27.  the  last  song  I  should  ever  measure  in  Caledonia,  when 

Dr.  Blacklock's  opinion  that  I  would  meet  with  en- 
couragement in  Edinburgh  for  a  second  edition,  fired  me  so  much,  that 
I  posted  away  for  that  city." — Atifobior/raphy. 

"At  the  close  of  the  autumn  following,  she  (Mary)  crossed  the  sea  to 
meet  me  at  Greenock,  where  she  had  scarce  landed,  when  she  was  seized 
with  a  malignant  fever,  which  hurried  my  dear  girl  to  the  grave  in  a  few 
days,  before  I  could  even  hear  of  her  illness." — Cromek's  Kdiqiies. 

Note  of  Mason  Lodge  attendances  (continued) :  1786 — June  7,  15,  23  ; 
July  29 ;  Aug.  18;  Oct.  5  (Sorn) ;  Nov.  10. 

November  27. — Left  Mossgiel  on  horseback,  by  way  of  Biggar,  for 
Edinburgh. 

Sept.  3. — The  Calf  :  To  the  Rev.  J.  Steven,  on  his  text  in  Church. 
Naiure^s  Law :  a  Poem,  inscribed  to  Gavin  Hamilton,  Esq. 
Song  :   Willie  Chalmers. 

Dr.  Blacklock's  Letter  to  the  Rev.  George  Lawrie,  dated,  "  Sept.  4, 
1786." 

Verses  left  at  a  Reverend  Friend's  house,  where  the  Author  slept. 

Song  :   Ye  sons  of  old  Killie. 

Tam  Samson'' s  Eleyy. 

The  Brigs  of  Ayr :  a  Poem. 

October  6. — Final  accounting  with  Wilson  the  printer. 

Song  :  Farewdl,  the  bonie  Banks  o'  Ayr. 
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October  24:.— Lines  on  meeting  with  Lord  Daer, 

October  30. — Epistle  to  Major  Logan. 

November  18. — Letter  to  Miss  Alexander  of  Ballochmyle. 

November.— Letter  to  Mrs.  Stewart  of  Stair,  enclosing  the  "Stair 
MS." 

November  20. — Writes  a  mock- warrant  to  William  Chalmers,  writer, 
Ayr,  to  burn  a  certain  wicked  ballad  enclosed. 

the  poet  in  '■^Excerpt  from  Minute  of  Meeting  of  the  Royal 

EDINBURGH.  Caledonian  Hunt,  held  at  Edinburgh  on  10th 

1786.  Jamiai^,  1787  : — 

(AGE  27.) 

Present — Lord  Elibank,  Preses. 


The  Earl  of  Glencairn. 

Lord  Haddo. 

Sir  Archibald  Hope. 

Sir  John  Whitefoord. 

Sir  Wm.  Cunninghame. 

Alexr.  Cunningham,  Esq. 

Andw.  Houston,  Jordanhill. 

Alexander  Duncan,   Esq. 

Captain  Ross. 

Captain  Douglass. 

Andrew  Houston,   Calderhall. 


The  Duke  of  Gordon. 
Lord  Maitland. 
Lord  Elphinston. 
Sir  Wm.  Maxwell. 
Sir  John  Scott. 
John  Rutherfurd,  Esq. 
Wm.  M 'Do wall,  Esq. 
Colonel  Wemyss. 
Andw.  M 'Do wall,  Esq. 
John  M'Donald,  Esq. 
Duncan  Campbell,  Esq. 
William  Hamilton,  Esq. 

•*  A  motion  being  made  by  the  Earl  of  Glencairn,  and  seconded  by  Sir 
John  Whitefoord,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Burns,  of  Ayrshire,  who  had  dedi- 
cated the  new  edition  of  his  Poems  to  the  Caledonian  Hunt — 

The  meeting  were  of  opinion  that,  in  consideration  of  his  superior 
merit,  as  well  as  of  the  compliment  paid  to  them,  Mr.  Hagart  should 
be  directed  to  subscribe  for  One  Hundred  copies,  in  their  name,  for 
which  he  should  pay  to  Mr.  Burns,  Twenty-five  Pounds,  upon  the 
publication  of  his  Book." 
Tuesday,  28th  November. — Supposed  date  of  the  poet's  arrival. 

Obtained  a  share  of  bed  and  board  with  his  Mauchline  friend  and 
correspondent,  John  Richmond,  formerly  apprentice  with  Gavin  Hamil- 
ton, writer,  and  now  (1786)  clerk  to  Wm.  Wilson,  W.S. 

James  Dalrymple,  Esq.  of  Orangefield,  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
person  of  consequence,  resident  in  the  city,  whom  the  poet  waited  on. 
By  him,  he  was  speedily  introduced  to  the  Earl  of  Glencairn. 

vSaturday,  9th  Dec. — The  last  number  of  The  Loim.9er  was  published, 
containing  Henry  Mackenzie's  Review  of  Burns'  Kilmarnock  poems.  A 
few  days  thereafter.  Dr.  Blacklock  wrote  to  the  Kev.  Dr.  Lawrie, 
recommending  that  the  new  edition  should  be  prefaced  by  the  article 
from  The  Lounger,  and  complaining  that  Burns  had  not,  as  yet,  called 
on  him. 

"  The  town  is  at  present  agog  with  the  Ploughman  Poet,  who  receives 
adulation  with  native  dignity,  and  is  the  very  figure  of  his  profession, 
— strong,  but  coarse  ;  yet  has  he  a  most  enthusiastic  heart  of  love.  He 
has  seen  Duchess  Gordon,  and  all  the  gay  world.  His  favourite,  for 
looks  and  manners,  is  Bess  Burnet — no  bad  judge  indeed!" — Letter  of 
Mrs.  Alison  Cockburn. 

Poem  :  Address  to  Edinburgh. 

Address  to  a  Haggis. 

Sunday,  31st  Dec— Birthday  of  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart. 

Birthday  Ode. 

Monday,  1st  Jan.  —  Verses  to  Miss  Logan,  with  Seattle's  Poems. 
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Wednesday,   10th  Jan. — Caledonian  Hunt  Meeting, 

EDINBURGH      and  Minute  resolving  to  subscribe  for  100  copies  of  his 

PATRONAGE,     forthcoming  edition. 

1787.  Friday,  12th  Jan. — Grand  Masonic  demonstration. 

(age  28.)       Burns  present  at  a  meeting  of  St.  Andrew's  Lodge. 
Grand   Master  Charteris,  with  the  Grand  Lodge  and 
several  other  Lodges,  attended. 

'  '•  The  Grand  Master,  who  presided  with  great  solemnity  and  honour 
to  himself  as  a  gentleman  and  as  a  mason,  gave,  among  several  other 
toasts,  '  Caledonia  !  and  Caledonia's  Bard— Robert  Burns  ! '  which  rang 
through  the  whole  assembly  with  multiplied  honors  and  repeated  accla- 
mations. As  I  had  no  idea  such  a  thing  would  happen,  I  was  downright 
thunder-struck,  and,  trembling  in  every  nerve,  made  the  best  return  in 
my  power  ...  I  have  corrected  to  my  152  page." — Letter  to 
Ballantyne. 

Thursday,  1st  Feb. — Burns  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Canongate- 
Kilwiuning  Lodge — Alexander  Ferguson,  Esq.,  of  Craigdarroch,  R.  W. 
Master,  in  the  Chair. 

**The  R.  W.  Master  having  observed  that  Brother  Burns  was  at 
present  in  the  Lodge — who  is  well  known  as  a  great  poetic  writer,  and 
for  a  late  publication  of  his  works,  which  have  been  universally 
commended — submitted  that  he  should  be  assumed  a  member  of  the 
Lodge,  which  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  he  was  assumed  accord- 
ingly."— Lodge  Minutes. 

Crochallan  Fencihles. — Burns  introduced  to  the  club  by  Wm.  Smellie, 
printer. 

Alexander  Nasmyth,  artist,  Writers'  Court,  paints  the  well-known 
portrait  of  the  poet. 

Feb.  6. — Robert  Fergiisson,  the  Poet. — Burns  petitions  the  managers 
of  the  Kirk  and  Kirkyard  Funds  of  Canongate  for  leave  to  erect  a 
headstone  over  his  grave,  which  was  granted. 

Feb.  24. — Beugo's  Engraving  from  Nasmyth's  Painting. — "I  am 
getting  my  phiz  done  by  an  eminent  engraver  (John  Beugo,  Princes 
Street),  and  if  it  can  be  ready  in  time,  I  shall  appear  in  my  book, 
looking,  like  other  fools,  to  my  title-page." — Letter  to  Ballantyne. 

Professor  Dugald  Stewart's  Morning  Walks  loith  Burns. — "In  the 
course  of  the  Spring,  he  called  on  me  once  or  twice,  at  my  request,  early 
in  the  morning,  and  walked  with  me  to  Braid  Hills,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  town,  when  he  charmed  me  still  more  by  his  private  con- 
versation than  he  had  ever  done  in  company. 

Song  :  The  Banks  o'  Doon. — First  version. 

Poem  :  Reply  to  the  Guidwife  oj  Wauchope- House. 

Verses  written  below  the  Earl  of  Glencairn^s  Picture. 

April  4. — Date  of  the  Poet's  Dedication  to  the  Caledonian  Hunt. 

,,       9. — Commences  his  Edinburgh  Common-place  Book. 

,,     16. — Prologtie  spoken  by  Mr.   Woods,  07i  his  Benejit- night. 

, ,     21. — Ne.w  Edition  of  his  Poems  published.     Price  to  Subscribers, 
5s.  ;  to  Non-subscribers,  68. 
May  5. — Leaves  Edinburgh,  on  a  Border  Tour  of  five  weeks. 

May  5th  to  June  9th. — The  poet  enjoyed  an  inter- 

back  to  esting  zig-zag  tour  in  the  south   border  counties  of 

AYRSHIRE.        Scotland  during  this  period.     The  last  week  of  the 

1787.  journey  was  spent  in   Dumfries  and  neighbourhood, 

(age  28. )         embracing  a  visit  to  Dalswinton,  with  some  inspection 

of  Mr.  Miller's  farms. 
June  9th.  —Arrived  at  Mauchline  and  Mossgiel.     Slept  not  at  home. 
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but  at  John  Dow's  Inn,  where  the  "old,  old  story"  between  the  poet 
and  Jean  Armour  was  resumed. 

West  Highland  Tour. — **  Having  remained  with  his  friends  in 
Mauchline  a  few  days,  he  set  out  on  a  journey  to  the  Highlands  ;  but 
no  particulars  of  the  tour  have  been  found  among  his  manuscripts." — 
Gurrie. 

Chambers  suggests  that  the  poet  may  have,  on  this  occasion,  secretly 
visited  the  relatives  of  Highland  Mary,  and  perhaps  dropped  a  tear  over 
lier  grave  at  Greenock  ;  and  remarks  that  a  sort  of  mystery  hangs  over 
this  journey,  much  like  that  with  which  the  poet  has  contrived  to 
invest  the  whole  story  of  Mary. 

May  13th,  1787. — Epistle  to  William  Creech. 

Epigram  at  Inverary. 

Verses  addressed  to  Isabella  JSPLeod,  of  Raasay,  on  her  Brother  s  death. 

"Mauchline,  June  30,  1787. — I  have  yet  fixed  on  nothing  with 
respect  to  the  serious  business  of  life.  I  am,  as  usual,  a  rhyming,  mason- 
making,  raking,  aimless,  idle  fellow.  However,  I  shall  have  a  farm 
soon  :  I  was  going  to  say  a  wife  too  ;  but  that  must  never  be  my  blessed 
lot.  I  am  but  a  younger  son  of  the  house  of  Parnassus,  and  like  other 
younger  sons  of  great  families,  I  may  intrigue,  if  I  choose  to  run  all 
risks,  but  must  not  marry." — Letter  to  James  Smith. 

"Mauchline,  25th  July,  1787. — This  night  the  Deputation  of  the 
Lodge  met  at  Mauchline,  and  entered  Brother  Alexander  Allison  of 
Barmuir,  an  apprentice.  Likewise  admitted  Brs.  Professor  Stuart  of 
Catrine,  and  Claude  Alexander,  Esq, ,  of  Ballochmyle,  Claude  Neilson, 
Esq.,  Paisley,  John  Farquhar  Gray,  Esq.,  of  Gilmiscroft,  and  Dr. 
George  Grierson,  Glasgow,  Honorary  Members  of  the  Lodge. 

(Sig.)  RoBT.  Burns,  D.M." 

The  Poet  apprehended  on  a  Fugae  warrant,  obtained 
MORE  ^*   instance   of   a   servant-girl,  Jenny  Clow,  in  Edin- 

edinburgh       burgh,  then  "  under  a  cloud,"  on  his  account. 

LIFE.  Aug.  15. — He  finds  security  to  her  satisfaction,  and 

1787.  is  released. 

(age  28.)  Both  mother  and  child  are  understood  to  have  been 

dead  when  Mr.  Alderman  Shaw's  Committee,  in  1804, 
made  provision  for  the  other  illegitimate  ofikpring  of  the  poet. 

Aug.  25. — Northern  Tour. — Sets  out  from  Edinburgh,  in  a  chaise,  along 
with  Wm.  Nicol,  for  Stirling  and  the  North. 

Aug.  27. — The  poet  leaves  Nicol  for  one  day  in  Stirling,  and  proceeds 
to  visit  Gavin  Hamilton's  relatives  at  Harvieston,  on  the  Devon. 

Aug.  28. — Journey  resumed,  by  way  of  Crieff,  Taymouth,  Aberfeldy, 
Dunkeld,  Blair  Athole,  Killiecrankie,  Eort  George,  Inverness ;  and 
back  by  Nairn,  Forres,  Elgin,  Fochabers,  Castle-Gordon,  Cullen, 
Aberdeen,  The  Mearns,  Montrose,  Arbroath,  Dundee,  Carse  of  Gowrie, 
Perth,  Strathearn,  Livermay,  Kinross,  Queensferry  to  Edinburgh,  where 
the  travellers  arrived  on  16th  September,  after  three  weeks  absence. 

Final  Excursion  in  October. — Revisits  Stirling  and  Harvieston  in 
company  with  Dr.  Adair  ;  Cauldron  Linn,  Rumbling  Brig.  Visits  Mr. 
Ramsay,  of  Ochtertyre  on  Teith,  and  Sir  William  Murray,  of  Ochtertyre 
in  Strathearn  ;  also,  Mrs  Bruce,  of  Clackmannan  Tower. 

Oct.  20. — Returns  to  Edinburgh,  and  makes  his  residence  with  Mr. 
William  Cruickshanks,  teacher.  High  School. 

Dec. — Second  Winter  in  the  City. — The  poet  had  resolved  to  leave 
Edinburgh  for  Ayrshire,  about  the  beginning  of  this  month,  when  Fate 
so  willed  that  he  met  and  admired  Mrs.  Agnes  or  Nancy  M'Lehose,  the 
comely  young  wife  of  a  gentleman  who  had  deserted  her,  with  two 
children,  and  now  (1787)  resided  in  Jamaica.     On  8th  December,  after 
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having  seen  the  lady  only  once,  a  fall  from  a  coach  bruised  his  knee,  and 
caused  him  to  be  confined  in-doors  for  nearly  six  weeks. 

From  6th  December,  1787,  to  18th  February,  1788,  a  very  close 
epistolary  correspondence  was  maintained  between  the  poet  and  Mrs. 
M'Lehose,  who,  after  the  first  half-dozen  letters  had  been  interchanged, 
adopted  the  pastoral  name  of  Clarinda,  and  Burns  took  that  of  Sylvamler^ 
because  he  said  he  liked  '*  the  idea  of  Arcadian  names  in  a  commerce  of 
this  kind."  On  4th  January,  1788,  the  improvement  on  the  poet's  limb 
enabled  him  to  visit  her  in  a  sedan  chair,  and  the  intercourse,  epistolary 
and  personal,  continued,  with  little  interruption,  till  near  the  end  of 
March,  1788,  when  it  was  brought  to  a  sudden  termination  by  events 
which  suceeding  notes  will  disclose. 

Aug. — Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Sir  James  Hunter  Blair. 

Verses  at  Carron. 

Inscriptions  at  Falkirk  and  Stirling. 

Song  :  Banks  of  the  Devon. 

Peggy^s  Charms.  My  Peggy^sface. 

Lines  at  Kenmore.  Birks  of  Aberfeldy. 

Theniel  Menzie's  Mary.  Bruar  Water. 

Killiecrankie.  Bonie  Castle  Gordon. 

Young  Highland  Rover.  Fall  of  Fyers. 

Mcpherson's  Farewell.  Lads  o'  Thomiehank. 

Song  :  Blythe  was  Site. 

Song  :  The  Rosebud. 

Poem  :  Beauteous  Rosebud. 

Poem  :  On  Scaring  Water-Fowl  in  Loch  Turit. 

Dec.  13. — Death  of  Lord  President  Dundas. 

Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Lord  President  Dundas. 

Matrimonial  Aspirations.—"  It  does  not  appear  from 

EDINBURGH  Burns'  letters,  that  he  ever  formally  proposed  marriage 
BEAUTIES  AND    to   Miss   Margaret  Chalmers,  afterwards  Mrs.    Lewis 

MAUCHLINE       Hay  ;  yet  the  late  Thomas  Campbell,  the  poet,  told  me 
BELLES.  that  the  lady  herself  informed  him  that  Burns  made  a 

■  1788.  serious  proposal  to  her." — Note  of  Dr.  Carruthers  to  tlie 

(age  29.)         Mitor. 

On  March  13th,  poor  Jean  was  again  delivered  of 
twins,  at  the  house  of  William  Muir,  Tarbolton  Mill,  the  place  of 
refuge  "taken  for  her"  by  the  poet.  These  children  died  shortly 
after  birth.  Burns  was  then  absent  in  Edinburgh,  whither  he  had 
gone  for  a  fortnight,  on  10th  March,  to  complete  his  bargain  about 
the  EUisland  farm,  get  a  settlement  with  Creech,  and  hold  some  farther 
dalliance  with  Clarinda.  That  lady,  on  5th  March,  had  written  to  him. 
enquiring  kindly  after  Jean  in  these  words,  "I  pity  her  sincerely,  and 
wish  a  certain  affair  happily  over." 

Feb.  14.  1788. — Second  volume  of  Johnson's  Museum  published. 
Thirty-five  songs  by  Burns. 

Lodge  Minutes  of  March  29  and  May  23  1788,  sigd. 
THE  poet's     I^obt.  Burns,  D.M. 

MARRIAGE.      "Mauciilixe,  Aug.  Stii,  1788. Scss.  Con.  : — Com- 

1788.  peared  Robert  Burns  with  Jean  Armour,  his  alleged 

(age  29.)       spouse.     They  both  acknowledged  their  irregular  mar- 
riage, and  their  sorrow  for  that  irregularity,  desiring 
that  the  Session  will  take  such  steps  as  may  seem  to  them  proper  in  order 
to  the  solemn  confirmation  of  the  said  marriage.     The  Session  tivking  this 
affair  under  their  consideration,  agree  that  they  both  be  rebuked  for 
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this  acknowledged  irregularity,  and  that  they  be  taken  solemly  engaged 
to  adhere  faithfully  to  one  another  as  husband  and  wife  all  the  days  of 
their  life.  And  in  regard  the  Session  had  a  title  in  law  to  some  fine  for 
behoof  of  the  poor,  they  agree  to  refer  to  Mr.  Burns  his  own  generosity. 
The  above  sentence  was  accordingly  executed,  and  the  Session  absolved 
the  said  parties  from  any  scandal  on  this  acct. 

,Sig,.     .'VV:.„.«Au..,Moar.  j      ||i|)        f^^'^lZl." 

*•  Mr.  Burns  gave  a  guinea  note  for  behoof  of  the  poor." 
**  Only  think  of  Burns  taking  an  Edinburgh  Belle  to  wife  !     '  On  his 
edatant  return  to   Mauchline,'  he  flew,  somewhat   too  fervently,    to 
*  Love's  willing-fetters,  the  arms  of  his  Jean, " — Professor  Wilson. 

*'I  have  altered  all  my  plans  of  future  life,     A  farm 

THE  FAKM  AND  that   I   could  Hve  in,   I  could  not  find ;  and,  indeed, 

THE  EXCISE,     after  the  necessary  support  my  brother  and  the  rest  of 

ELLISLAND.      the  family  required,  I  could  not  venture  on  farming  in 

1788.  that  style  suitable  to  my  feelings.     You  will  condemn 
(age  29,)        me  for  the  next  step  I  have  taken  :  I  have  entered  into 

the  Excise,  I  stay  in  the  West  about  three  weeks,  and 
then  return  to  Edinburgh,  for  six  weeks'  instructions." — Letter  to  Miss 
Chalmers,  Feb.  17,  1788, 

*  *  Yesterday  I  completed  a  bargain  with  Mr.  Miller  for  the  farm  of 
Ellisland,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nith,  between  five  and  six  miles  above 
Dumfries,  I  begin  at  Whitsunday  to  build  a  house,  drive  lime,  &c,, 
and  Heaven  be  my  help." — Letter  to  Miss  CJialmers,  March  14,  1788. 

''  I  do  not  find  my  farm  that  pennyworth  I  was  taught  to  expect.  To 
save  me  from  that  horrid  situation  of  at  any  time  going  down,  in  a  losing 
bargain  of  a  farm,  to  misery,  I  have  taken  my  Excise  instructions,  and 
have  my  commission  in  my  pocket  for  any  emergency  of  fortune." — 
Letter  to  Miss  Chalmers,  Ellisland,  Sept.  16. 

Song:  0/ a' the  airts  the  ichid  can  blaw. 

Song  :  0  were  I  on  Parnassus  Hill. 

June. —  Verses  written  in  Friars-Carse  Hermitage. — First  Version. 

July. — Epistle  to  Hugh  Parker. 

Aug. — First  Epistle  to  Mr.  Graham  of  Fintry. 

Sep. — Song  :  The  day  returns,  my  bosom  burns. 

Sep. — A  Mother's  Lament  for  the  death  oj  her  Son. 

Nov. — The  lazy  mist  hangs  from  the  brow  of  the  hill. 

Dec. —  Verses  written  in  Friars-Carse  Hermiitage. — Second  Version. 

Dec. — Song  :  Auld  Langsyne. 

Dec. — Song  :  My  bonie  Mary. 

Dec. — Song  :  /  hae  a  loife  o'  my  ain. 

Dec. — Mrs  Burns  joins  her  husband,  and  the  household  reside  at  an 
old-fashioned  farm-steading,  called  The  Isle,  about  a  mile  down  the 
Nith  from  Ellisland,  the  new  farm-house  there  being  still  in  course  of 
erection. 

Happy  Domestic  Position. — "  I  am  here  in  my  old 

the  farmer's  way,  holding  my  plough,  marking  the  growth  of  my 

life,  corn  or  the  health  of  my  dairy,  and  at  times  sauntering 

ellisland.      by  the  delightful  windings  of  the  Nith — on  the  margin 

1789.  of  which  I  have  built  my  humble  domicile," — Letter  to 
(age  30,)       Mr.  M'Auley,  June  4,  1789. 

Profits  of  Edinburgh  Edition  and  disposal  thereof. — 
**I  believe  I  shall,  in  whole  (£100  copyright  included),  clear  about 
£400,  some  little  odds  ;  and  even  part  of  this  depends  upon  what  the 
gentleman  (Creech)  has  yet  to  settle  with  me.     In  a  month,  I  shall  go 
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to  town  to  wind  up  the  business  if  possible.  I  have  a  younger 
brother,  who  supports  my  aged  mother  ;  another  still  younger  brother 
and  three  sisters,  in  the  farm  of  Mossgiel.  On  my  last  return  from 
Edinburgh,  it  cost  me  about  £180  to  save  them  from  ruin.  Not  that  I 
have  lost  so  much ;  I  only  interposed  between  my  brother  and  his 
impending  fate  by  the  loan  of  so  much.  I  give  myself  no  airs  on  this," 
&c. — Letter  to  Moore,  January  4:,  1789. 

*  *  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Burns'  profits  from  his  Edinburgh 
Edition  exceeded  £500.  In  his  calculation  he  seems  to  have  mentally 
included,  as  relative  outlay,  the  money  he  spent  in  Edinburgh,  and  on 
his  Tours." — Chambers. 

Hurried  visit  to  Edinburgh  at  end  of  February,  when  accounts 
between  the  poet  and  Creech  were  closed. 

Sketch  :  A  little,  upright,  pert,  tart,  tripping  icight. 

Jany. — Ode  to  the  memory  of  Mrs,  Oswald  of  Auchincruive. 

April. — Fragment  inscribed  to  Charles  James  Fox. 

April. — New  Psalmody  on  the  King's  restoration  from  illness. 

May. — Address  to  a  Wounded  Hare. 

May. — Address  to  tlie  Toothache. 

Aug. — The  Kirk's  Alarm. 

Aug.  10. — Second  Epistle  to  Mr.  Graham  ofFintry. 

Enters  on  work  as  an  Exciseman.     Epigram. 

Aug.  18. — Birth  of  a  son — Francis  Wallace.     (Died  in  1803.) 

Sep. — Song  :  0  Willie  brewed  a  peck  o'  mauf. 

Oct.— Ballad  of  the  Whistle. 

Oct. — Epistle  to  Dr.  BlacUoch. 

Oct. — On  Captain  Grose's  Peregrinations. 

Oct. — To  Mary  in  Heaven. 

Farmer  and  Exciseman. — "  His  farm  was  after  this, 
the  in  a  great  measure,  abandoned  to  servants,  while  he 

exciseman-     betook  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  new  appointment. 
poet,  It  was  not  at  Ellisland  that  he  was  now  generally  to  be 

ellisland.      found.     Mounted  on  horseback,  this  high-minded  poet 

1790.  was  pursuing  the  defaulters  of  the  revenue  among  the 

(age  31.)       hills  and  vales  of  Nithsdale,  his  roving  eye  wandering 

over    the    charms    of    nature,    and     *  muttering    his 

M'ayward  fancies  '  as  he  moved  along." — Currie. 

"In  the  summer  of  1790,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  subsequent  year, 
Mrs.  Burns  had  left  her  husband  for  several  weeks,  while  she  visited 
her  father  and  mother  at  Mauchline.  It  was  natural  for  the  young  wife 
to  desire  to  spend  a  little  time  with  her  own  relations,  and  to  show  them 
her  thriving  young  brood  ;  but  it  was  an  injudicious  step  for  the  wife  of 
such  a  husband  :  it  tended  to  break  the  good  domestic  habits  which  for 
some  time  the  poet  had  been  forming.  His  sister,  Agnes,  who  had  been 
at  Ellisland  from  the  beginning,  superintending  the  dairy,  used  to  say 
that  she  never  knew  him  fail  to  keep  good  hours  at  night,  till  the  first 
unlucky  absence  of  her  sister-in-law  in  Ayrshire." — Chambers,  1851. 

Tourist-Yixitors. — '*  The  great  Glasgow  road  ran  through  the  poet's 
ground,  and  the  coach  often  set  down  West-country  passengers,  who, 
trusting  to  the  airt  they  came  from,  and  the  accessiliility  of  the  bard, 
made  their,  sometimes  unwelcome,  appearance  at  the  doors  of  Ellisland. 
Such  visitations — from  which  no  man  of  genius  is  free — consumed  his 
time,  and  wasted  his  substance  ;  for  hungry  friends  could  not  be 
entertained  on  air."— v4.  Cunningham. 

Sketch  :  New-  Ytar's-Day :  To  Mrs.  Dunlojj. 
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Tarn  o'  Shanter  composed  in  October  or  Nov^ember. 

Soil  of  Ellisland. — "Burns  declared,  after  a  shower 

THE  FARM  had  fallen  on  a  field  of  new-sown  and  new-rolled  barley, 
ABANDONED.  that  it  looked  like  a  new-paved  street !  '  Soil !'  said  he 
ELLISLAND.        One  day  to  my  father,  '  there  never  was  such  another 

1791.  soil ;  but  I  see  how  it  has  been — God  has  riddled  the 
(age  32).  hale  creation,  and  flung  the  riddlings  on  Ellisland  ! ' " 

— Allan  Cunningham. 
The  Poet's  Landlord. — "  I  may  perhaps  see  you  about  Martinmas. 
I  have  sold  to  my  landlord  the  lease  of  my  farm,  and  as  I  roup  off  every- 
thing then,  I  have  a  mind  to  take  a  week's  excursion  to  see  old 
acquaintances.  I  am  now  got  ranked  on  the  list  as  a  supervisor,  the 
appointment  being  worth  from  one  to  two  hundred  a  year,  according  to 
the  place  of  the  country  where  one  is  settled.  I  have  not  been  so  lucky 
in  my  farming.  Mr.  Miller's  kindness  has  been  just  such  another  as 
Creech's  was  :  His  meddling  vanity^  a  busy  fiend,  still  making  ivork  his 
selfish  craft  must  mend." — Letter  to  Hill. 

Jan. — Elegy  on  the  late  Miss  Burnett  of  Monboddo. 
Feb. — Lament  for  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
Feb. — Lament  for  James,  Earl  of  Glencairn. 
Song  :  Aefond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever. 
Fourth  Epistle  to  Mr.  Graham  of  Fintry, 
Song  :  Behold  the  hour,  the  boat  arrive. 

March  31,  1791. — Birth  of  the  poet's  illegitimate  daughter,  at  the 
Globe  Tavern,  Dumfries. 

April  9,  1791. — Birth  of  William  Nicol  Burns. 

The  Poet^s  Last  Visit  to  Edinburgh. — At  the  close  of  November,  1791, 
Burns  performed  the  promise  contained  in  his  letter  to  Peter  Hill. 
Clarinda  had  resolved  to  accept  an  invitation  from  her  husband  in 
Jamaica  to  join  him  there ;  and  in  the  belief  that  she  was  about  to 
leave  this  country  for  ever,  she  consented  to  receive  a  parting  visit  from 
Burns.  This  final  interview  took  place  on  6th  December,  1791,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  celebrated  in  the  lyrical  sketch,  0  May,  thy  mom  ivas 
ne'er  sae  sweet  as  the  mirk  night  o'  December. 

Bids  farewell  to  Ellisland,  after  three  and  a  half  years'  location  there, 
"leaving  behind  him  a  memory  of  his  musings  which  can  never  die,  and 
three  hundred  pounds  of  his  money — sunk  beyond  redemption,  in  a 
speculation  from  which  all  (except,  perhaps,  himself)  augured 
happiness. " — A .  Cunningham. 

At  Friars-Carse,  becomes  acquainted  with  Miss  Deborah  Davies. 

Jean  Lorimer. — First  acquaintance  witli  her  about  this  time. 

Closeburn  and  Brownhill  Inn. 

Thorn  hill  and  Kir  sty  Flint. 

Dec.  17,  1791. — Last  composition  at  Ellisland  :  Song  of  Death. 

The  Poefs  first  house  in  the   Wee  Vennel  {now  Bank 

RESIDENCE        Street).  —This     "  dwelling  possessed  by   Burns,  from 

IN  DUMFRIES.     December,  1791,  to  Whitsunday,  1793,  was  one  stair 

1792.  up,  and  consisted  of  three  apartments.       "The  small 
(age  33.)         central  room,  about  the  size  of  a  bed-closet,  is  the  only 

place  he  has  in  which  to  seclude  himself  for  study.  On 
the  ground  floor  immediately  underneath,  his  friend,  John  Syme,  has 
his  office  for  the  distribution  of  stamps.  Overhead,  is  an  honest  black- 
smith, called  George  Haugh,  whom  Burns  treats  on  a  familiar  footing 
as  a  neighbour.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  is  the  poet's 
landlord,  Captain  Hamilton,  a  gentleman  of  fortune  and  worth,  who 
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admires   Burns,    and   occasionally   invites   him   to    a   family   Sunday 
dinner." — Chambers^  1851. 

Increase  of  Salary. — '*  I  am  on  the  list,  as  we  call  it,  for  a  Supervisor, 
and  will  be  called  out,  by  and  by,  to  act  as  one  ;  but  at  present  I  am 
a  simple  ganger^  though  t'other  day  I  got  an  appointment  to  an  excise- 
division,  of  £25  per  annum  better  than  the  rest.  My  present  income 
— down  money — is  £70  per  annum." — Letter  to  Ainslie,  Dec,  1791. 

Mrs.  Maria  Riddel  of  Woodley  Park. — The  poet's  intimacy  with  her 
commences  with  the  Dumfries  period  of  his  life.  He  introduces  her  to 
Wm.  Smellie,  printer,  Edinburgh  : — "She  is  just  going  to  pay  her  first 
visit  to  our  Caledonian  capital.  I  told  her  that,  lest  you  might  think 
of  her  as  a  lively  West  Indian  girl  of  eighteen,  as  girls  of  eighteen  too 
often  deserve  to  be  thought  of,  I  should  take  care  to  remove  that 
prejudice.  She  has  one  unlucky  failing — a  failing  which  you  will 
easily  discover,  as  she  seems  rather  pleased  with  indulging  it ;  and  a 
failing  that  you  will  easily  pardon,  as  it  is  a  sin  which  very  much  besets 
yourself — where  she  dislikes  or  despises,  she  is  apt  to  make  no  more  a 
secret  of  it,  than  where  she  esteems  and  respects." — Letter  to  Smellie, 
Jan.  22,  1792. 

Feb. — The  Deil's  aioa*  wi  the  Exciseman. 

Aug. — Song  :  0  saw  ye  honie  Lesley. 

Aug. — Song  :  Blythe  hae  I  been  on  yon  hill. 

Nov.  14. — Song,  Highland  Mary,  communicated  to  Thomson. 

Dec.  6. — Song  :  Ance  mair  I  hail  thee,  thou  gloomy  December. 

Dec. — Song  :  Duncan  Gray. 

Song  :  The  Lea-Rig. 

Song  :  Here's  a  health  to  them  thaVs  awa\ 

Aug.  — Fourth  volume  of  Johnson's  Museum  published.  Fifty  songs  by 
Burns. 

April  10th. — Date  of  Burns'  Diploma  as  a  member  of  the  Caledonian 
Hunt,  the  original  now  in  the  Burns  Monument  at  Edinburgh. 

Skpt. — Correspondence  with  George  Thomson  commences. 

Nov.  21. — Birth  of  a  daughter— Elizabeth  Riddel. 

Nov.  26. — Theatrical  address,  spoken  by  Miss  Fontenelle  :  The  Rights 
of  Woman.  « 

Jacobinism. — The  poet  suspected  of  being  a  **  Friend  of  the  People," 
and  his  conduct  investigated  by  the  Board  of  Excise. 

The  Jacobinism  of  Burns.  — "  As  to  France,  I  was  her 
perplexities,     enthusiastic  votary  in  the  beginning  of  the  business. 

DUMFRIES.         When  she  came  to  shew  her  old  avidity  for  conquest, 
1793.  in  annexing  Savoy,  &c.,  to  her  dominions,  and  invading 

(age  34.)         the  rights  of  Holland,  I  altered  my  sentiments. 

Enticements  to  Intemperance. — "  The  highest  gentry 
of  the  country,  whenever  they  had  especial  merriment  in  view,  called  in 
the  wit  of  Burns  to  enliven  their  carousals  ;  and  in  his  perpetual 
perambulations,  he  had  every  temptation  to  encounter,  which  l)odily 
fatigue,  the  blandishments  of  hosts  and  hostesses,  and  the  habitual 
manners  of  those  who  acted  along  with  him  in  the  duties  of  the  Excise, 
could  present.  From  the  castle  to  the  cottage,  every  door  flew  open  at 
his  approach  ;  and  the  old  system  of  hospitality,  then  flourishing, 
rendered  it  difficult  for  the  most  soberly  incline;!  guest  to  rise  from  any 
man's  board  in  the  same  trim  that  he  sat  down  to  it." 

Jean  Larimer  (afterwards  the  poet's  "Chloris")  contracts  a  strong 
intimacy  with  him,  and  exerts  a  powerful  influence  over  his  musings. 

Feb.  1. — War  declared  against  the  Revolutionists  of  France,  by  this 
Country. 
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Jan. — SoNfi  :  0  poortith  cauld  and  restless  love. 
Jan. — Song  :  Braw  lads  o'  Gala  Water. 
Jan.  25. — Sonnet  on  the  Authors  Birthday. 
March. — Song  :    Wilt  thou  he  my  dearie. 
March. — Song  :   Wandering  Willie. 
April. — Song  :  Meg  o'  the  Mill. 
April. — Song  :  The  Soldier's  Return. 

April.— New  Edition  of  his  Poems,  published  in  two  volumes,  with  20 
additional  pieces. 

Some,  on  account  of  the  many  typographical  and  other  errors  in 
this  (1793)  edition,  have  doubted  if  the  author  took  any  trouble  in 
revising  the  sheets  ;  but  the  following  passage  in  his  letter  to  Alex. 
Cunningham,  of  10th  Sep.,  1792,  sets  that  question  at  rest : — '*  Amid  all 
the  hurry  of  business,  grinding  the  faces  of  the  publican  and  the  sinner 
on  the  merciless  wheels  of  the  excise ;  making  ballads,  and  then  drinking, 
and  singing  them  ;  and  over  and  above  all,  the  correcting  the  press-ioork^ 
of  two  different  publications,"  &c.  These  publications  were,  un- 
doubtedly, Johnson's  Museum,  and  the  two-volume  edition  of  his  poems  : 
this  is  corroborated  by  the  following  passage  in  an  undated  letter  of  this 
period  addressed  to  Johnson  : — "  1  am  just  now  busy  correcting  a  new 
edition  of  my  poems,  and  this,  with  my  ordinary  business,  finds  me  in 
full  employment. " 

Removal  to  Burns'  Street.  —  Whitsunday,  1793. — This  new  dwelling, 
situated  in  the  Mill  Vennel  (afterwards  called  Burns'  Street),  was  a 
small  detached  house  of  two  stories,  with  kitchen,  parlour,  two  large 
bedrooms,  and  several  smaller  apartments.  Ascendmg  three  steps  at 
the  front  door,  we  reach  the  lower  floor,  containing  a  butt  and  a  ben — 
the  one  a  kitchen,  and  the  other  a  fine  commodious  parlour,  well 
furnished.  Above,  are  two  rooms  of  irregular  size,  the  smaller  of  these 
being  the  bedroom  in  which  the  poet  died  :  a  closet,  nine  feet  square, 
between  these  rooms,  was  the  writing  ch&,mber  of  the  exciseman-bard, 
from  which  issued  his  matchless  lyrics  and  powerful  letters,  during  the 
closing  three  years  of  his  life.  The  late  Wm.  Ewart,  M.P.  for  the 
Dumfries  Burghs,  placed  a  memorial-bust  of  the  poet  within  a  niche 
in  the  wall  of  the  next  house,  which  is  used  as  a  Ragged  School,  and 
this  inscription  is  aflfixed: — *'In  the  adjoining  House — to  the  North 
— Lived  and  Died  the  Poet  of  his  Country  and  of  Mankind — 
ROBERT  BURNS." 

June. — Song  :  Logan  Braes. 

„    — Song  :  Bonie  Jean. 

,,     — Song  :  Adown  vnnding  Nith  I  did  ivander. 

August.— Song  :  Had  I  a  cave. 

,,       — Song  :   Whistle,  and  I'll  come  to  you. 

Sept. — Ode  :  Bruce' s  Address  at  Bannockburn. 

Nov.  4. — Impromptu  Sonnet  on  Mrs.  Riddel's  Birth- Day. 

Dec.  4. — Theatrical  address  spoken  by  Miss  Fontenelle. 

July. — Excursion  through  Galloway  and  Wigtown,  with  Mr  Syme  of 
Ryedale. 

Sept.  30. — The  poet  presents  four  volumes  to  the  Subscription 
Library  of  Dumfries,  one  of  these  being  De  Lolme,  on  the  British 
Constitution,  on  which  he  had  inscribed  these  words: — "Mr.  Burns 
presents  this  Book  to  the  Library,  and  begs  they  will  take  it  as  a  creed  of 
British  Liberty — until  they  find  a  better. — R.  B." 
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"  His  wit,  from  this  time,  became  more  gloomy  and 

FICKLE  FRIENDS,  sarcastic,  and  his  conversation  and  writings  began  to 

DUMFRIES.      assume  a  misanthropical  tone,  by  which  they  had  not 

1794.  been  before,  in  any  eminent  degree,  distinguished.     But 

(age  35. )       with  all  his  failings,  his  was  still  that  exalted  mind 

which  had  raised  itself  above  the  depression  of  its 

original  condition  ivith  all  the  energy  of  the  lion,  pawing  to  free  his  hinder 

limbs  from  the  yet  encuinbering  earth.     He  still  appeared  '  not  less  than 

Archangel  ruined  ! ' " — Robert  Htron,  1797. 

Quarrel  with  Mrs.  Riddel. — "  'Tis  true,  madam,  I  saw  you  once  since 
I  M'as  at  Woodley  Park,  and  that  once  froze  the  very  life-blood  of  my 
heart.  Your  reception  of  me  was  such,  that  a  wretch  meeting  the  eye 
of  his  judge  about  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death  upon  him,  could  only 
have  envied  my  feelings  and  situation." — Letter  to  Mrs.  Riddel,  1794. 

"Feb.  24,  1794. — For  these  two  months,  I  have  not  been  able  to  lift 
a  pen.  My  constitution  and  frame  were,  ab  origine,  blasted  with  a  deep, 
incurable  taint  of  hypochondria,  which  poisons  my  existence.  I  have 
exhausted,  in  reflection,  every  topic  of  comfort :  a  heart  at  ease  might 
have  been  charmed  with  my  reasonings  ;  but  as  to  myself,  I  was  like 
Judas  Iscariot  preaching  the  Gospel.  He  might  melt  and  mould  the 
hearts  of  those  airound  him,  but  his  own  kept  its  native  incorrigibility." 
— Letter  to  Alexander  OunningJiam. 

Monody  on  a  Lady  fanned  for  her  caprice. 

Epistle  from  Esopus  to  Maria. 

Epigram  pinned  to  a  Lady's  Coach. 

April. — Sonnet  on  tlie  Death  of  Robert  Riddel  of  Glenriddel. 

•June  4. — Birth-day  Assembly. — "  The  Loyal  Natives'  Club  wore 
ribbons,  embroidered  by  loyal  ladies.^' — Newspaper  Notice, 

Bums  in  shadow. — "  Mr  David  M'Culloch,  of  Ardwell,  has  often  told 
me  that  he  was  seldom  more  grieved,  than  when  riding  into  Dumfries, 
one  fine  summer  evening,  about  this  time,  to  attend  a  county-ball,  he 
saw  Burns  walking  alone,  on  the  shady  side  of  the  principal  street,  while 
the  opposite  side  was  gay  with  successive  groups  of  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
all  drawn  together  for  the  festivities  of  the  night,  not  one  of  whom 
appeared  willing  to  recognise  him." — Lochhart,  182S. 

Aug.  12.— Birth  of  a  Son— James  Glencairn  Burns.     (Died  in  1865. ) 

Epigram  :   Ye  true  loyal  natives. 

Aug. — On  the  seas  and  far  away. 

Sep. — She  says  she  lo'es  me  best  of  a\ 

Sep. — Ca^  tlie  yowes  to  the  knowes. 

Oct. — The  Lover* s  Morning  Salutation  to  his  Mistress. 

Oct. — "  Clarinda"  styled  "a  ci  devant  goddess  of  mine,"  in  a  letter 
to  Thomson,  and  her  name  directed  to  be  effaced  from  the  song,  "  Thine 
am  I,  my  faithful  Fair,"  in  order  that  its  heroineship  may  be  transferred 
to  Chloris  ! 

Nov. — Visit  of  Professor  Walker  to  Burns. — See  Nov.,  1705. 

Nov. — My  Chloris,  mark  how  green  the  groves. 

Nov. — Lassie  wV  the  lintwhite  locks. 

J^oy.— Contented  wV  little,  and  cantie  w%  inair. 

Dec. — Ny  Nannie's  awa\ 

Dec. — Burns  announces  to  Mrs  Dunlop  his  appointment  to  a 
temporary  Supervisorship. 
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'•New-Year's-Day,    1795.— This  is  the  season    of 

THE  SUNSET        wishes,  and  mine  are  most  fervently  offered  up  for  you  ! 

AND  What  a  transient  business  is  life  !.    Very  lately  I  was  a 

THE  GLOAMIN.     boy— but    t'other    day    I    was    a   young   man— and   I 

DUMFRIES.        already  begin  to  feel  the  rigid  fibre   and   stiffening 

1795.  joints  of  old  age  coming  fast  o'er  my  frame  !" — Letter 

(age  36.)         to  Mrs.  Dunlop. 

"At  present,  my  situation  in  life  must  be  in  a 
great  measure  stationary  at  least  for  two  or  three  years.  I  am 
on  the  Supervisors'  list,  and  as  we  come  on  by  precedency,  in 
two  or  three  years  I  shall  be  at  the  head  of  that  list,  and  be 
appointed  of  course.  Then,  a  Friend  might  be  of  service  to  _me 
in  getting  me  into  a  place  of  the  kingdom  which  I  would  like. 
A  Supervisor's  income  varies  from  about  £120  to  £200  a-year ;  but 
the  business  is  incessant  drudgery,  and  would  be  nearly  a  complete 
bar  to  every  species  of  literary  pursuit.  A  Collectorship  varies 
much,  from  better  than  £200  a-year  to  near  £1000.  They  also  come 
forward  by  precedency  on  the  list,  and  have,  besides  a  haudsome 
income,  a  life  of  complete  leisure." — Letter  to  Mr.  Heron  of  Heron,  1795. 

Jan. — 7s  there,  for  honest  Poverty. 
Jan.  — Craigiebum.  — New  Version. 
Feb. — O  Lassie,  art  thou  sleeping  yet  ? 
Feb. — 0  toat  ye  vjhd's  in  yon  totcn. 
Feb. — Great  Snow-storm  of  1795. 
The  Heron  Election  Ballads. 

A  Regiment  of  Dumfries  Volunteers  formed.  Burns  joins  one  of  the 
Companies. 

The  Dumfries  Volunteers. 

Inscription  for  an  Altar  of  Independence. 

May.  — 0  stay  sweet  loarbling  woodlark,  stay. 

,,         On  Ghloris  being  ill :  '  Long,  long  the  night.' 

,,         Their  Groves  o'  sweet  myrtle. 

,,        'Tivas  na  her  bonie  blue  e'e  loas  my  ruin. 

,,        Mark  yonder  pomp  of  costly  fashion. 
July. — Last  May  a  braio  wooer  cam^  doun  the  lang  glen. 

, ,         0  this  is  no  my  ain  lassie. 
Aug. — Now  Spring  has  clad  the  grove  in  green. 

,,        0  bonie  was  yon  rosy  brier. 

We  have  no  account  of  the  progress  of  the  poet  during  September  of 
this  year,  but  from  Dr.  Currie's  Narrative  we  learn  that,  "from 
October,  1795,  to  the  January  following,  an  accidental  complaint  confined 
him  to  the  house."  In  September,  1795,  his  only  daughter  and 
favourite  child,  Elizabeth,  died  at  Mauchline,  and  this  event  is  pathetic- 
ally referred  to  by  the  poet  in  his  letter  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  dated  31st 
January,  1796,  in  which  he  reproaches  that  lady  for  not  having  written 
in  reply  to  his  two  last  communications,  namely,  of  25th  June,  1794, 
and  of  New- Year's  time,  1795.  It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  Mrs. 
Dunlop,  on  whose  steady  friendship  the  bard  had  so  fondly  relied,  did 
in  the  end  prove  herself  to  be  like  many  others  of  his  fair-weather 
satellites  ;  and  that  Dr.  Currie,  who  was  her  relative,  with  the  manifest 
design  of  hiding  that  scandal,  disarranged  and  misdated  the  poet's 
letters  addressed  to  her  during  his  latter  years  !  And  it  is  grievous 
further  to  point  out,  that  through  the  grossest  editorial  blindness,  in  every 
reprint  of  his  correspondence,  from  that  of  Currie  to  Waddel,  one  of  his 
most  pathetic  letters,  the  real  date  of  which  is  December,  1793,  is  set 
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down  under  date  "  December,  1795,"  although  we  there  read  of  Riddel, 
of  Glenriddel  (who  died  in  April,  1794),  being  still  alive  (!),  and  of  the 
poet's  only  daughter,  Elizabeth  (who  died  in  September,  1795),  being 
under  anxious  nursing  on  account  of  illness  !  Query.  —  Was  it  a  feeling 
of  reverence  for  the  poet's  memory,  or  expiatory  remorse  for  a  mother's 
error,  that  prompted  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Dunlop  to  consign  her  own 
dead  body  to  the  same  grave  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  dust  of 
Burns  during  nineteen  years  ? 

Another  glaring  mis-date  of  this  same  period,  is  that  of  the  poet's 
biographer.  Professor  Walker,  who  gives  *'  November,  1795,"  instead  of 
November,  1794,  as  tlie  period  of  that  visit  of  his  to  Burns  in  Dumfries, 
in  regard  to  which  he  is  so  mercilessly  squaba>shed  by  John  Wilson. 
The  description  which  the  visitor  gives  of  the  hale  condition  of  Burns 
on  that  occasion,  cannot  possibly  apply  to  the  period  of  November,  1795, 
when,  as  is  perfectly  certain,  he  was  on  a  sick-bed,  and  unable  for  a 
long  ramble  up  Nithside,  much  less  to  drink  the  Professor  and  his 
friend  both  blind,  in  their  own  inn,  up  to  three  in  the  morning.  The 
reference  to  the  Fragment  on  Liberty — composed  in  June,  1794 — seems 
to  point  to  that  year ;  and  the  Election  Ballads,  recited  by  the  poet  to 
Walker,  must  have  been  the  matchless  Five  Carlines,  and  its  magnificent 
companion-ballad  against  Queensberry,  addressed  to  Graham  of  Fintry, 
— not  the  squibs,  barely  intelligible  to  a  non-elector  and  stranger — the 
Heron  Ballads  of  1795-96. 

"  Upwards  of  a  year  before  his  death,  there  was  an 

LAST   ILLNESS,     evident  decline  in  our  poet's  personal  appearance  ;  and, 

AND  DEATH.       though  his  appetite  continued  unimpaired,  he  was  him- 

DUMFRiES.        self  sensible  that  his  constitution  was  sinking.     From 
1796.  October,  1795,  to  the  January  following,  an  accidental 

(age  37)  complaint  confined  him  to  the  house.     A  few  days  after 

he  began  to  go  abroad,  he  dined  at  a  tavern,  and  re- 
turned home  about  three  o'clock  on  a  very  cold  morning,  benumbed  and 
intoxicated.  This  was  followed  by  an  attack  of  rheumatism,"  &c. — Dr. 
Ciirrie,  1800. 

Jan.  28. — Burns  attends  the  Mason  Lodge,  to  recommend  James 
Georgeson,  merchant,  as  an  apprentice. 

Note  of  his  attendance  at  the  Lodge  Meetings  during  his  residence  in 
Dumfries.— 1191,  Dec.  27;  1792,  Feb.  6,  May  14,  May  31,  June  5,  Nov. 
22,  Nov.  30;  1793,  Nov.  30;  1794,  Nov.  29;  1796,  Jan.  28,  April  14. 

Feb. — Letter  to  George  Thomson,  with  song,  ''Hey  for  a  lass  wi  a 
tocher" 

Election  Ballad  :   Wha  loill  buy  my  Troggin  ? 

Song  :  Oh,  wert  thou  in  the  cauld  blast. 

The  Toast  :  Fill  me  with  the  rosy  wine. 

Epigram  :  Talk  not  to  me  of  savages. 

Song  :  Say,  sages,  what's  the  charm  on  earth. 

May  17. — Letter  to  Thomson,  enclosing  the  last  finished  oflfspring  of 
his  muse,  "  Here's  a  health  to  ane  1  loe  dear." 

Rhyming  Epistle  to  Colonel  de  Peyster. 

Brow,  July  12. — "  Madam,  I  have  written  you  so  often  without 
receiving  any  answer,  that  I  would  not  trouble  you  again,  but  for  the 
circumstances  in  which  I  am.  An  illness  which  has  hung  about  me, 
will,  in  all  probability,  speedily  send  me  beyond  that  bourne,  whence  no 
traveller  returns !  Your  friendship,  with  which  for  so  many  years  you 
honoured  me,  was  a  friendship  dearest  to  my  soul.  Your  conversation, 
and  especially  your  correspondence,  were  at  once  highly  entertaining 
and  instructive.  With  what  pleasure  did  I  use  to  break  the  seal !  The 
remembrance  yet  adds  one  pulse  more  to  my  poor  palpitating  heart. 
Farewell  !  !— R.  Ji."— Letter  to  Mrs.  Dunlop. 
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Brow,  July  12. — Letter  to  James  Burness,  Montrose,  requesting  a 
loan  of  £10,  to  meet  the  claim  of  a  haberdasher,  who  had  employed  a 
law-agent  to  recover  from  the  poet  the  price  of  his  Volunteer  suit. 

Brow,  July  12. — Letter  to  George  Thomson  to  the  same  effect, 
soliciting  a  loan  of  £5. — "I  do  not  ask  this  gratuitously;  for,  upon 
returning  health  I  hereby  promise  and  engage  to  furnish  you  with  Five 
Pounds  worth  of  the  neatest  song  genius  you  have  seen.  I  tried  my  hand 
on  Bothemurdie  this  morning.  The  measure  is  so  difficult,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  infuse  mnch  genius  into  the  lines;  they  are  on  the  other 
side.     Forgive,  forgive  me  !  " 

Fairest  maid  on  Devon  Banks. 

Thus,  only  nine  days  before  he  expired,  his  mind  reverts  to  the  cause 
of  estrangement  between  Margaret  Chalmers  and  him  : 

"  Could'st  thou  to  malice  lend  an  ear  ?  oh,  did  not  Love  exclaim,  *  For- 
bear ! ' " 

In  the  head-note  to  this  song,  Scott  Douglas  followed  other  authorities 
by  giving  Charlotte  Hamilton  the  credit  of  possessing  his  last  minstrel- 
thoughts  ;  but  "Peggy  Chalmers"  was  clearly  the  dying  bard's  "Fairest 
maid  on  Devon  Banks." 

Dumfries,  July  18. — "Do,  for  Heaven's  sake,  send  Mrs.  Armour 
here  immediately.  My  wife  is  hourly  expecting  to  be  put  to  bed. 
Good  God  !  what  a  situation  for  her  to  be  in,  poor  girl,  without  a 
friend  !  I  think  and  feel  that  my  strength  is  so  gone,  that  the  disorder 
will  prove  fatal  to  me.  Your  son-in-law. — R.  B." — Letter  to  James 
Armour,  MoMchline. 

Thursday,  July  21.  — "  Early  in  the  morning,  he  sank  into  delirium  ; 
the  children  were  brought  to  see  their  parent  for  the  last  time  in  life. 
They  stood  round  the  bed,  while  calmly  and  gradually  he  sank  into  his 
last  repose.  His  last  expression  was  a  muttered  reference  to  the 
threatening  letter  he  had  received  from  the  clothier's  law-agent." — 
Information  of  Robert  Burns'  Junior. 

"  And  thus  he  passed,  not  softly,  yet  speedily,  into  that  still  country, 
where  the  hail-storms  and  fire-showers  do  not  reach,  and  the  heaviest- 
laden  wayfarer  at  length  lays  down  his  load We  question 

whether  the  world  has  since  witnessed  so  utterly  sad  a  scene." — Garlyle. 


SUMMARY    OF    THE    POSTHUMOUS    HISTORY 
OF    ROBERT    BURNS. 

(ABRIDGED    FROM    ** CHRONICLE"    No.    I.,   1892.) 

On  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  July,  the  remains  of 
FUNERAL.        Burns  were  removed  from  his  house  to  the  Town  Hall, 
1796.  and  the  funeral  took  place  on  the  succeeding  day.     A 

party  of  the  Volunteers,  selected  to  perform  the  mili- 
tary duty  in  the  church-yard,  stationed  themselves  in  the  front  of  the 
procession,  with  their  arms  reversed  ;  the  main  body  of  the  corps 
surrounded  and  supported  the  coffin,  on  which  were  placed  the  hat  and 
sword  of  their  friend  and  fellow-soldier ;  the  numerous  body  of  at- 
tendants ranged  themselves  in  the  rear  ;  while  the  Fencible  regiments 
of  Infantry  and  Cavalry  lined  the  streets  from  the  Town  Hall  to  the 
burial  ground  in  the  southern  church-yard,  a  distance  of  more  than 
half-a-mile.  The  whole  procession  moved  forward  to  that  sublime  and 
affecting  strain  of  music.  The  Dead  March  in  Saul ;  and  three  volleys 
fired  over  his  grave  marked  the  return  of  Burns  to  his  parent  earth  ! 
"Robert  Burns  was  born  at  Alloway,  in  the  Parish 
BURNs's  of  Ayr,  January  25th,  1759.     "  Jean  Armour,  his  wife, 

CHILDREN.  was  born  at  Mauchline,  February  27th,  1767.* 
*'  September  3rd,  1786,  were  born  to  them  twins — Robert,  their 
eldest  son,  at  a  quarter  past  noon,  and  Jean,  since  dead  at  fourteen 
months  old. —March  3rd,  1788,  were  born  to  them  twins  again,  two 
daughters,  who  died  within  a  few  days  after  their  birth. — August  18th, 
1789,  was  born  to  them  Francis  Wallace  ;  so  named  after  Mrs.  Duulop, 
of  Dunlop  :  he  was  born  a  quarter  before  sjven,  forenoon. — April  9th, 
1791,  between  three  and  four  in  the  morning,  was  born  to  them  William 
Nicol ;  so  named  after  William  Nicol,  of  the  High  School,  Edinburgh. — 
November  21st,  1792,  at  a  quarter  past  noon,  was  born  to  them  Elizabeth 
Riddel ;  so  named  after  Mrs.  Robert  Riddel,  of  Glenriddel. 

"James  Glencairn,  born  12th  August,  1794,  named  after  the  late 
Earl  of  Glencairn. 

'*  Maxwell,  born  26th  July,  1796,  the  day  of  his  father's  funeral ;  so 
named  after  Dr.  Maxwell,  the  physician  who  attended  the  Poet  in  his 
last  illness." — Inserted  by  W.  N.  Burns,  9th  April,  1SC7  (two  last  entries 
only;  rest  in  Poet's  hand). — Family  Register  in  Poet's  Bible. 

The  Edinburgh  Advertiser  for  July  26th,  contained 
SUBSCRIPTION     the  following  announcement :   "  The  public  are  respect- 
roR  fully   informed,  that   contributions   for  the  wife   and 

FAMILY.  family  of  the  late  Robert  Burns,  who  are  left  in  cir- 

cumstances of  extreme  distress,  will  be  received  at  the 
houses  of  Sir  William  Forbes  &  Co. ;  of  Messrs  Mansfield,  Ramsay  &  Co. ; 
and  at  the  shops  of  the  Edinburgh  Booksellers." 

In  Dumfriesshire  somewhat  more  than  £100  had  been  contributed 
within  the  first  three  months.  In  Liverpool,  Dr  Currie  gathered 
seventy  guineas.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  Edinburgh  had  sent  in  about 
eighty  pounds.  In  London,  there  was  greater  success,  and  the  entire 
sum  realised  was  £700.  Mr.  James  Shaw,  subsequently  Sir  James 
Shaw,  Baronet,  (a  native  of  Ayrshire,  to  whose  memory  a  statue 
was  erected  at  the  Cross  of  Kilmarnock)  and  Chamberlain  of  London, 
besides  contributing  £100,  took  upon  himself  the  whole  trouble  con- 

•  According  to  the  Mauchline  Parish  Register,  .lean  Armour  was  born  on  2.5tlj 
February.  1765.  The  Mausoleum  bears  17<lf>.  The  figure  "  7 "  iu  the  Family 
Register  has  been  substituted  for  another,  evidently  emsed. 
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nectecl  with  the  subscription  in  *he  metropolis.  He  purchased  £400 
of  the  3  per  cent.  Reduced  Stock  in  June,  1797,  at  £50|,  and  £100  of 
the  same  Stock  in  October,  1799,  at  £59 ;  and  this  £500  of  Stock  was 
transferred  in  May  1800,  to  the  Magistrates  of  Ayr,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Poet's  family.  With  Sir  James's  £100,  which  was  also  invested  in 
the  same  stock,  £676  19s.  lOd.,  3  per  cents,  stood  in  the  name  of  the 
Provost  and  Bailies  of  the  town  of  Ayr,  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow 
and  children  of  Eobert  Burns.  The  worthy  Baronet  on  learning  that 
Burns  had  left  two  daughters,  natural  children,  who  had  not  hitherto 
benefited  by  the  liberality  of  the  public  to  their  father's  family,  was 
induced  to  renew  a  subscription  for  making  a  small  provision  for  the 
destitute  girls.  From  the  newspapers  of  the  time  we  learn  that  "the 
subscriptions  have  amounted  to  £310  lis.,  at  the  head  of  which  is  fifty 
guineas  from  William  Fairlie,  Esq.,  Calcutta;  with  this  sum  £523 
have  been  purchased  in  the  reduced  3  per  cents. ,  which  added  to  that 
already  purchased  in  the  same  fund,  and  together  standing  in  the  name 
of  the  Provost  and  Bailies  of  the  town  of  Ayr,  makes  a  total  of  £1200, 
of  which  £800  is  to  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  Mrs.  Burns  and  her 
three  sons,  and  £400  to  the  use  of  the  two  girls ;  one  moiety  payable 
to  each  on  marriage,  or  on  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  in  the 
event  of  either  of  them  dying  under  these  periods,  the  moiety  due  to 
her  to  go  to  the  survivor." 

In  1800  appeared  "  The  Works  of  Eobert  Burns,  by 
CURRIe's  Dr.  James  Currie  ;    with  an  account  of  his  Life  and  a 

EDITION.  Criticism  of  his  Writings,  to  which  are  prefixed  some 

1800.  observations   on  the  Character   and  Condition   of  the 

Scottish  Peasantry.  In  Four  Volumes."  Two  thou- 
sand copies  were  printed,  price  31s.  6d.  This  realised  £1,400  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Poet's  family. 

In   1813  a  public  meeting  was  held  at  Dumfries, 

MAUSOLEUM.      General  Dunlop,  son  of  Burns's  friend  and  Patroness, 

1813.  being  in  the  chair ;   a  subscription  w^as  opened,   and 

contributions  flowing  in  rapidly  from  all  quarters,  a 

costly  Mausoleum  was  at  length  erected  on  the  most  elevated  site  which 

the  church-yard  presented. 

Thither  the  remains  of  the  Poet,  and  those  of  his  two  boys,  Maxwell, 
a  posthumous  child,  who  lived  two  years  and  nine  months,  and  Francis 
Wallace,  who  died  in  1803,  aged  fourteen,  were  solemnly  transferred 
on  the  12th  September,  1815.  The  original  tombstone  of  Burns  was 
sunk  under  the  pavement  of  the  Mausoleum  ;  and  the  grave  which 
first  received  his  remains  is  now  occupied,  according  to  her  own  dying 
request,  by  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mrs.  Dunlop — Mrs.  Perochon,  who 
died  in  October,  1825. 

A  ponderous  Latin  inscription  was  composed  with  the  view  of 
informing  visitors  that  "Hoc  Mausoleum"  was  built  "271  externum 
Jionorem  Roherti  Burns,  Poetarum  Caledonice  *  *  *."  By  the  rarest 
good  fortune  it  was  never  put  up,  although  some  of  the  Poet's 
biographers  have  quoted  the  whole  inscription  as  "noted  down  from 
the  original,"  and  Allan  Cunningham  laments  that  "the  merits  of  him 
who  wrote  Tarn  o'  Shanter,  and  the  Cottar's  Saturday  Night,  are 
concealed  in  Latin  !  " 

The  Cenotaph  which  rears  its  graceful  proportions 
CENOTAPH  ON     ou  the  "  Banks  and  Braes  o'  Bonnie  Doon,"  owes  its 
BANKS  OF  DOON.  Creation  to  Alexander  Boswell  of  Auchinleck,   after- 
1823.  wards  Baronet,  and  is  a  grand  trophy  of  his  love  and 

indefatigable  zeal  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  Burns. 
To  the  invitations  issued  for  the  preliminarj'^  meeting  in  the  County 
town,  the  only  response  was  the  Rev.  Hamilton  Paul.  These  two 
constituted  the  assembly,  Mr  Boswell  took  the  chair,  and  his  solitary 
auditor  was  appointed  secretary.     A  minute  was  drawn  up,  signed 
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officially  by  the  two  enthusiasts,  and  advertised  in  all  the  local  and 
leading  newspapers.  Publicity  at  once  wafted  the  enterprise  into 
popular  favour,  committees  were  appointed,  and  subscriptions  flowed  in 
till  the  fund  reached  an  aggregate  of  £3,300. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  monument  was  laid  on  the  25th  January, 
1820,  by  Alexander  Boswell  of  Auchinleck,  supported  by  all  the 
Masonic  Lodges  in  the  province,  and  surrounded  by  a  vast  concourse  of 
spectators.  An  inscription  on  the  tripod  of  the  monument,  dated  4th 
July,  1823,  completes  its  history. 

The    proposal   to   erect   a   National   Monument  in 

EDINBURGH       Edinburgh   to   the   memory   of    Burns,    originated    in 

MEMORIAL.       Bombay,  with  Mr.  John  Forbes  Mitchell,  who  com- 

1812-1831.        menced  a  subscription  in  the  year  1812.     A  numerous 

meeting  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  admirers  of  tlie 

genius  of  Burns,  was  held  within  the  Free  Masons'  Tavern,  London,  on 

Saturday,  24th  April,  1819,  under  the  patronage  of  His  Royal  Highness 

The  Prince  Regent,     His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Athol,  in  the  absence  of 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  in  the  chair. 

Subscriptions  amounting  to  £1,500  were  announced  at  a  meeting  of 
the  committee  in  London,  on  the  26th  May,  1821.  In  July,  1824,  an 
agreement  was  entered  into  with  John  Flaxman,  P.R.A.S.,  the  first 
British  Sculptor  of  his  day,  for  a  White  Marble  Statue,  life-size,  for 
which  they  were  to  pay  fourteen  hundred  pounds.  He  did  not  live  to 
complete  his  work,  but  left  it  unfinished  at  his  death,  on  December  7th, 
1826.  It  was  in  course  of  time  completed  by  his  brother-in-law  and 
pupil,  Mr.  Denman.  When  the  statue  was  ready,  the  committee 
finding  a  surplus  of  about  £1,300  in  hand,  resolved  to  erect  a  monu- 
mental structure  for  its  reception,  the  foundation  stone  of  which 
was  laid  in  1831.  The  whole  amount  of  the  Statue  and  Temple  is 
estimated  to  have  been  over  £3,300.  The  Statue  was  removed  to  the 
National  Gallery,  and  afterwards  to  the  Scottish  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  Queen  Street,  Edinburgh,  where  its  beauty,  as  a  work  of  art, 
commands  the  admiration  of  visitors. 

Mrs.    Burns  died  on  March   26th,    1834.      At  the 

BONNIE  jean's    opening  of  the  Mausoleum  for  the  interment  of  Mrs. 

DEATH.  Burns,  it  was  resolved  by  some  citizens  of  Dumfries, 

1834.  with  the  concurrence  of  the  nearest  relatives  of  the 

widow,  to  raise  the  cranium  of  the  Poet  from  the  grave, 

EXHUMATION      and  have  a   cast  moulded  from  it,   with  the  view  of 

OF  SKULL.         gratifying  the  interest  likely  to  be  felt  by  students 

of    phrenology  respecting    its    peculiar  development. 

This  purpose  was  carried   into  efiect  during   the  night  between  the 

31st  March  and  the    1st  April,  and  a  description   of   the  cranium, 

drawn   up   at  the   time  by  Mr.   A.  Blacklock,   Surgeon,  one  of  the 

individuals  present. 

Jean  Burns,  died  in  infancy  in    1787 

THE  THIRD        Twin  daughters,  died  in  infancy  in    1788 

GENERATION.      Elizabeth  Riddel  Burns,  died  in  infancy  in 1795 

Maxwell  Burns,  died  25th  April, 1799 

Francis  Wallace  Burns,  died  9th  July, 1803 

Robert  Burns,  died  14th  May, 1857 

Lieut-Col.  James  Glencairn  Burns,  died  1 8th  Nov.,  1865 
Col.  William  Nicol  Burns,  died  21st  February, 1872 

The  sons  rest  in  the  Mausoleum,  Dumfries  ;  the  daughters  in 
Mauchline  Church-yard. 
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On  the  anniversary  of  the  Poet's  birth,   January 

HIGHLAND        25th,  1842,  a  monument,  which  had  cost  about  £100, 

Mary's  raised  by  subscription,  was  consecrated  to  the  memory 

MONUMENT.       of  Highland  Mary  on  the  spot  of  her  sepulture  in  the 

1842.  West  Kirk-yard  of  Greenock. 

On  Tuesday,  6th  August,  1844,  a  Festival  was  held 

POON  in  honour  of  the  sons  of  Burns,  on  the  banks  of  the 

FESTIVAL.         Doon.     A  banquet  was  given  at  which  the  "princely 

1844.  Eglinton,"  the  first  man  of  rank  who  had  spoken  nobly 

of    the    Poet    since    his    death,    presided.      He    was 

supported  on  the  right  by  Robert  Burns,  late  of  the  Stamps  and  Taxes 

Office,  Somerset  House,  London,  eldest  son  of  the  Poet ;  Major  Burns, 

youngest  son  of  the  Poet ;    Miss  Begg,    niece  of  the   Poet ;    Henry 

Glassford  Bell,  Sheriflf-Substitute  of  Lanarkshire;    Mr.  Robert  Burns 

Begg,  Teacher,  Kinross,  nephew  of  the  Poet,  and  father  of  the  present 

Sherifl'-Clerk  of   Kinrosshire  ;   Miss  Begg,  the  youngest  niece   of   the 

Poet ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomson  of  Dumfries  (Jessie  Lewars  of  the  Bard) : 

on  the  left   by   Colonel   Burns,    second   son  of   the  Poet ;  Mrs.  Begg, 

sister    of    the    Poet,    &c.,    &c.       The    Croupier,    Professor   Wilson   of 

Edinburgh,  was   supported   on  the  right  by   Archibald   Alison,  E?q., 

Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire,  author  of  the  "  History  of  Europe  "  ;  Colonel 

Mure,  of  Caldwell,  author  of  "  Travels  in  Greece  "  ;  and  others. 

"To  Scotsmen  and  Scotswomen  everywhere — and  to 

CENTENARY.       their  posterity  in  the  generations  to  come — this  Cen- 

1859.  tenary  Celebration  will,  if  universal,  prove  not  only  a 

source  of  the  greatest  delight,  but  a  lasting  bond  of 

union  between  the  inhabitants  of  Caledonia  and  those  of  every  country 

and  clime  who  sincerely  adopt  as  their  creed — 'a  man's  a  man  for 

a'  that  !'" — Centenary  Circular  issued  by  C.  Rae-Brown. 

In  Edinburgh,  some  ten  Centenary  celebrations  took 
EDINBURGH       place  :    the  principal  gathering  being  that  which  as- 
CELEBRATION.      scmbled  in  the  Music  Hall,  under  the  genial  auspices 
of  Lord  Admillan,  who,  most  effectively  and  impres- 
sively, dealt  with  the  toast  of  the  evening.     James  Ballantyne,  author 
of  "Ilka  blade  o'  grass,"  was  present. 

At  the  platform  tables,  in  addition  to  the  Members 
GLASGOW  and   Honorary   Secretary  of  the  Universal  Centenary 

CELEBRATION.  Celebration  Committee,  and  many  eminent  citizens  of 
Saint  Mungo,  there  were  seated.  Colonel  James  Glen- 
cairn  Burns  ;  Mr  Robert  Burns  Begg,  and  Mr  Burns  Begg,  Jr.  ;  Samuel 
Lover ;  Richard  Monckton  Milnes,  (Lord  Houghton) ;  Sir  David 
Brewster  ;  Judge  Haliburton  ;  Blanchard  Jerrold  ;  Peter  Cimningham, 
(son  of  Allan  Cunningham)  ;  Rev.  Dr.  Norman  Macleod  ;  Dr.  Charles 
Rogers  ;  Henry  Glassford  Bell,  etc. ,  etc.  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  Bart. , 
was  Chairman. 

Some  twenty  more  meetings  were  held  in  Glasgow  on  this  occasion, 
all  largely  attended.  A  number  of  meetings  were  held  in  Ayr,  and  in 
Kilmarnock  and  Dumfries — Colonel  William  Nicol  Burns,  the  Poet's 
eldest  son,  being  the  "honoured  guest"  in  the  latter  town. 

To  "  Ballantine's  Memorial  Records  of  the  Centenary,"  published  by 
Messrs  FiUlarton,  we  must  refer  our  readers  for  the  full  details  of  the 
Celebrations. 

The  movement  for  the  erection  of  a  Burns  Statute  in 

GLASGOW  Glasgow  was  suggested  by  an  article  in  the  Evening 

MEMORIAL.        Citizen,   of  the  6th  June,    1872.      A  committee  was 

1877.  formed  within  a  month,  when  an  appeal  was  drawn  up, 

and  widely  advertised ;  it  was  so  successful  that  within 

twelve  months,  the  fund  amounted  to  £1,680.     The  cost  of  the  finished 

memorial  was  fixed  at  £2,000,  and  Mr.  George  Edwin  Ewing  was  com- 
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missioned  to  execute  it  in  bronze.  A  demonstration  took  place  at  the 
unveiling  of  the  Statue  on  Thursday,  25th  January,  1877.  It  was 
estimated  that  not  less  than  30,000  persons  took  part  in  the  various 
processions  and  subsequent  proceedings.  The  ceremony  was  presided 
over  by  Lord  Houghton. 

The  movement  was   originated  by  the  late  James 
KILMARNOCK      M'Kie  in  the  summer  of  1872.     The  foundation  stone 
MEMORIAL.        of  the  Monument  was  laid  by  R.  W.  Cochran-Patrick, 
1872-79.  of  Woodside,  on  September  14th,  1878,  and  the  Statue 

was  unveiled  by  Colonel  Alexander,  of  Ballochmyle, 
M.P. ,  on  August  9th,  1879.  The  sculptor  selected  was  W.  G.  Stevenson, 
Edinburgh,  and  the  architect  of  the  Monument  was  R.  S.  Ingram,  Kil- 
marnock. The  total  cost  was  £2893,  the  greater  portion  of  which  sum 
was  raised  through  the  personal  exertions  of  Mr  M'Kie.  Alexander 
Anderson  ("Surfaceman,")  and  Alexander  G.  Murdoch,  Glasgow,  were 
each  awarded  a  silver  medal  for  the  best  poem  on  the  occasion. 

The  City  of  New  York  was  the  first  American  City 
NEW  YORK        to  honour  Robert  Burns  by  erecting  a  Monument  to  his 
MEMORIAL.        memory.     Since  then  the  City  of  Albany,  has  conferred 
1880.  a  similar  honour  on  Scotia's  Poet,  and  San  Francisco, 

Chicago,  and  Providence,  are  (1892)  busy  organising  a 
movement  for  a  like  purpose.  The  ceremony  of  unveiling  the  New 
York  Statue  took  place  on  Saturday,  2nd  October,  1880.  The  oration 
was  given  by  George  William  Curtis,  and  was  an  impassioned,  en- 
thusiastic deliverance. 

A  preliminary  meeting  to  organise  a  movement  for 
DUNDEE  the  erection  of  a  Burns  Statue  in  Dundee,  took  place 

MEMORIAL.        on   Tuesday,  30th  January,   1877,  when  a  committee 
1880.  was  appointed,  and  within  a  few  months  the  subscrip- 

tion list  amounted  to  £700.  The  estimated  cost,  with 
the  site  and  basement,  was  about  £1600.  Permission  was  obtained  from 
New  York,  to  allow  Sir  John  Steell,  R.S.A.,  to  give  a  replica  of  the 
Burns  Statue,  at  the  reduced  price  of  one  thousand  guineas,  being  ex- 
actly one  half  of  the  price  agreed  upon  for  the  American  contract.  The 
pedestal  was  erected  on  the  29th  August,  1879,  and  the  ceremony  of 
unveiling  the  Statue  took  place  on  Saturday,  16th  October,  1880.  It 
was  oue  of  the  greatest  demonstrations  ever  held  in  Dundee. 

The  Queen  of  the  South  Burns  Club,  Dumfries,  first 
DUMFRIES         issued  subscription  lists  in  furtherance  of  a  proposal  to 
MEMORIAL.       erect  a  Statue  of  the  Bard.     The  Tam  o'  Shanter  Club, 
1882.  at  their  quarterly  meeting,  5th  April,  1877,  resolved  to 

raise  fimds  for  the  same  object.  The  design  selected  is 
by  Mrs  D.  O.  Hill  (sister  of  Sir  Noel  Paton),  of  Newington  Lodge,  Edin- 
burgh, and  cost  about  £3000.  The  ceremony  of  unveiling  the  Statue 
took  place  on  6th  April,  1882,  ,and  was  performed  by  Lord  Rosebery. 

The  collection  of  the  difierent  editions  of  Burns's 
M*KIE  Works  made  by  James  M'Kie,  Publisher,  Kilmarnock, 

BCRNSIANA        is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  complete  ever  brought 
LIBRARY.  together  by  one  individual.      Its  formation  extended 

1882.  over  a  period  of  more  than  forty  years.     In  November, 

1882,  in  response  to  advances  made  to  him  by  the  office- 
bearers of  the  Kilmarnock  Burns  Club,  Mr.  M'Kie  agreed  to  accept  a 
sum  of  £350,  on  condition  that  the  collection  was  deposited  in  the 
Museum,  and  the  Corporation  became  its  custodiers.  The  collection 
includes  seventeen  curious  and  interesting  scrap-books,  dating  from 
1854  till  1883.* 


•  For  further  infonnation  see  "Catalogue  of  the  M^Kie  Bumsiana  Library"  ami 
"  Bumn  Iloloi/rapk  Manuiseripts  in  the  Kilmarnock  Museum"  Both  volumes  are  on 
sale  at  the  Monument. 
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A  bronze  Statue  of  the  Poet  Burns  was  unveiled  in 

LONDON  London,   in   the  summer  of   1884.      The   Statue  was 

MEMORIAL.        presented  by   Mr.  John  Gordon  Crawford,  a   retired 

1884.  Glasgow   merchant,  resident  in  London.     The  Statue 
has  been  given  a  prominent  place  in  the  gardens  in  the 

vicinity  of  Cleopatra's  Needle  on  the  Thames  Embankment.  It  is  the 
work  of  Sir  John  Steell,  R.S.A.,  Her  Majesty's  Sculptor  for  Scotland, 
and  is  partly  a  replica  of  the  New  York  and  Dundee  Statues,  executed 
by  the  same  artist.  The  ceremony  of  unveiling  the  Statue  was  per- 
formed by  the  Earl  of  Rosebery. 

Minute  of  Preliminary    Meetinrj  held    in    London, 

BURNS  February,  1885. — It  was  resolved  that  a  Federation  of 

FEDERATION.       the  members  of  Burns  clubs  and  societies  throughout 

1885.  the  world  be  formed,  to  be  called  the  '*  Burns  Federa- 
tion" ;  its  motto  to  be,  "A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that." 

The  circular  issued  by  the  Federation  to  Burns  Clubs  and  Scottish 
Societies,  is  reprinted  at  the  beginning  of  the  Directory  in  the  present 
volume. 

On  Saturday,  the  7th  March,  1885,  the  Bust  of  Burns 

WESTMINSTER     in  the  Poet's  Corner,  Westminster  Abbey,  was  unveiled 

BUST.  by  the  Earl  of  Rosebery  in  presence  of  a  large  and 

1885.  distinguished  gathering.     The  bust,   which  is  by  Sir 

John   Steell,    R.S.A.,   is  erected  on  a  corbel  in  the 

Poet's  Corner. 

Among  the  many  objects  of  interest  with  which  the 

ALBANY  city  of  Albany  abounds,  is  the  Burns  Statue  in  Washing- 

MEMORiAL.        ton  Park,  which  was  unveiled  September  30th,  1888, 

1888.  but  not  completed  in  all  its  features  till  the  insertion 

in  the  pedestal  of  four  tablets,  on  the  20th  of  April,  1891. 

Mary  M'Pherson,  an  eccentric  old  maid  resident  in  Albany,  died  on  the 

6th  February,  1886,  leaving  the  bulk  of  her  fortune  (40,000  dollars)  to  be 

devoted  to  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  Robert  Burns.     The  sculptor 

selected  was  Mr.  Charles  Calverley. 

On  Thursday,  8th  July,  1891,  the  town  of  Ayr  ful- 

AYR  filled  a  long  incumbent  duty.    Twelve  Scottish  sculptors 

MEMORIAL.        were  invited  to  submit  models  for  a  Statue,  and,  these 

1891.  having   been   obtained,  the   committee,  who  had    the 

valuable  guidance  of  Mr.  Hamo  Thorneycroft,  R.A.,  in 

making  their  selection,  unanimously  chose  the  design  sent  in  by  Mr. 

G.  A.  Lawson,  H.R.S.A.,  sculptor,  London. 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Burns 

BURNS  Federation  was  convened  in  Kilmarnock  on  Friday, 

CHRO>;iCLE  AND  4th   September,    1891.       Ex-Provost    Sturrock,   late 

CLUB  M.P.    for    the  Kilmarnock    Burghs,   presided.       Mr. 

directory,       Colin  Rae-Brown  moved  that  the  Burns  Federation 

1891 .  should  issue  an  annual  Burns  Chronicle,  the  first  number 
of  which  to  appear  in  January  next :  which  was  agreed 

to.  It  was  further  agreed  that  the  first  Chronicle  should  be  issued  in 
an  octavo  magazine  form,  of  such  dimensions  as  the  Editor  may  deter- 
mine, full  power  being  left  to  the  Editor  to  conduct  the  journal  as  a 
Burnsiana  repository,  and  introduce  any  original  literary  matter  or 
correspondence  which  he  may  i.'onsider  worthy  of  publication. 

A  Statue  of  the  Poet  was  unveiled  in  Aberdeen  on 

THE  September  15th,  1892,  in  presence  of  an  immense  con- 

ABERDEEN        course  of  spectators.     The  ceremony  was  performed  by 

memorial.        Professor  Masson,  of  Edinburgh.      The  sculptor  was 

1892.  Henry  Bainsmith,  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  resident  in. 
London. 
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THE  .  POET'S  .I^SGENDANTS, 


BROTHERS  AND  SISTERS. 

Gilbert    

born. . .  .28th  September,  1760 

.died.. 

. .   8th  April,  1827. 

Agnes 

„    ...  .30th  September,  1762 

. .    8th  April,  1834. 

Annabella 

„    ....14th  November,  1764 

..2nrt  March,  1832. 

William  

, „    30th  July,  1767  .... 

. .  24th  July,  1790. 
..  24th  July,  1783. 

John 

,    ....10th  July,  1769 

Isabella  

27th  June,  1771 

. .      4th  Dec.  1858. 

.,22nd  June,  1847. 
. . .  23rd  Jan.,  1871. 


GILBERT'S  CHILDREN. 

Gilbert  Bums  married  Jean  Breckenridge,  (a  relation  of  Sir  James  Shaw),  who  was 
born  in  Kilmarnock,  6th  February,  1764.  and  had  issue  : — 

William  born. . .  .15th  May,  1792 died 

James , 14th  April,  1794 . 

Thomas  , 10th  April,  1796 . 

Robert 

Janet   

Agnes  

John 

Gilbert 

Anne    

Jean 

Isabella  


.  .22nd  November,  1797 

..23rd  May,  1799 

.  .16th  November,  1800 

..6th  July,  1802    

..24th  December,  1803 
..12th  September,  1805 

..8th  June,  1807    

..17th  May,  1809 


30th  Oct.,  1816. 

,11th  Sept.,  1815. 

26th  Feb..  1827. 


4th  Jan.,  1827. 
3rd  July,  1815. 


CHILDREN  OF  ISABELLA  (MRS.  BEGG.) 

William, born. . .  29th  July,  1794  died. . 

John,    , 27th  April.  1796     ,    ... 


Robert  Bums, 

Agnes  Brown 

GUbert,   

Jane  Breckenridge, 
Isabella  Burns,    . , . 

James  Hope, 

Edward  Hamilton, 


.      1798    ... 

.17th  April,  1800  .. 
.16th  February,  1802 

.16th  April,  1804 

.27th  April,  1806  ... 
.2nd  February,  1809  . 
.12th  August,  1811     . 


.  15th  May,  1864. 
.  11th  Oct.,  1867. 
(In  Kilmarnock). 
.  25th  July,  1876. 


7th  July,  1822. 

2nd  Nov.,  1840. 
2nd  May,  1824. 


GRAND-CHILDREN  OF  MRS.  BEGG. 

John  Begg,  eldest  son  of  Robert  Burns  Begg,  Schoolmaster  of  Kinross,  became 
partner  in  Kinneil  Ironworks,  Linlithgow,  and  died  28th  September,  1878. 

Robert  Burns  Begg,  fourth  son  of  Robert  Burns  Begg,  born  1st  May,  1833,  is  a 
Solicitor  in  good  practice  in  Kinross. 

THE  POET'S  ILLEGITIMATE  CHILDREN. 

Elizabeth  Burns  (dear-bought  Bess),  daughter  of  Elizabeth  Paton,  was  born  in 
November,  1784 ;  married  John  Bishop,  overseer  at  Polkemmet,  and  died  on  January 
8th,  1817,  leaving  several  children. 

Elizabeth  Burns,  daughter  of  Ann  Park  (a  niece  of  Mrs.  Hyslop  of  the  Globe 
Tavern,  Dumfries),  was  born  on  31st  March,  1791 ;  married  John  Thomson,  a  retired 
soldier ;  and  had  issue : — 

Jean  Armour  Thomson, 

Robert  Burns  Thomson, 

Agnes  Thomson, 

James  Thomson, 

Eliza  Thomson, 

Sarah  Thomson, 

Maggie  Thomson. 
Agnes  became  Mrs.  Watson ;  Eliza  became  Mrs.  M'Lellan  ;  and  Maggie,  the  wife  of 
Mr.  David  Wingate,  the  well-known  Scottish  Poet. 


''HIGHLAND  MARY" 

IN   THE   WRITINGS   OF    BURNS. 

ROBERT  BURNS  was  by  nature  a  scrupulous  stickler 
for  truth.  He  has  told  us  himself  that,  though  he 
could  sin,  he  could  not  lie ;  and  the  boast  is  justified 
by  the  tenor  of  his  writings  about  himself.  Not  only  was  he 
truthful;  he  was  frank  to  a  fault.  Those  who  have  had 
occasion  to  examine  the  accounts  Poets  have  given  of  them- 
selves, must  agree  that  Burns's  autobiography,  as  communicated 
in  1787  to  Dr.  Moore,  attains  an  almost  unique  nobility  in  its 
straightforwardness  and  independence.  •  Even  with  regard  to 
his  "  fillettes,"  as  he  terms  his  sweethearts,  he  usually  displays  a 
candour  that  is  surprising.  The  autobiography  and  the  other 
statements  of  more  fragmentary  character  in  which  Burns  makes 
his  confessions,  roundly  tell  the  story  of  nearly  every  one  of  his 
love  affairs.  Where  his  indications  were  slight,  they  have 
been  generally  supplemented  by  information  afforded  by  his 
relatives,  or  by  evidence  proudly  gathered  by  the  friends  of  the 
girls  whom  he  courted. 

In  the  case  of  "Highland  Mary"  alone,  this  candour  of 
Burns  and  his  friends,  as  well  as  the  friends  of  his  sweetheart, 
is  strikingly  absent.  If  Mary  was  a  paragon  of  rustic  gentle- 
ness, we  should  expect  to  find  that  her  contemporaries  would 
have  been  loud  in  their  praises  of  her.  Even  had  it  been 
necessary  for  Burns  silently  to  conceal  the  warmth  of  his  devout 
attachment  to  Mary,  her  character  must  have  impressed  itself 
on  others  so  markedly  that  impressions  of  her  sayings  and 
doings  would  be  committed  to  lasting  tradition,  if  not  to 
writing.  Her  own  relations,  at  any  rate,  would  be  intensely 
proud  of  their  "tight,  outlandish  hizzie's"  being  elevated  by 
the  Poet  to  a  throne  in  literature,  and  in  the  hearts  of  men.  If 
the  story  of  Mary's  brief  love  affair  was  as  it  has  been  re- 
presented, it  would  have  been  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  for  her  mother,  or  her  sister,  or  her  brothers,  to  come  for- 
ward, at  Burns's  death,  if  not  before,  with  a  full  and  reliable 
account  of  their  Mary,  now  so  famous.  Instead  of  receiving 
from  Burns,  or  his  relatives,  or  Mary's  relatives,  a  clear  account 
of  her  who  inspired  "To  Mary  in  Heaven,"  we  find  that  all 
concerned  in  Mary's  story  have  exhibited  the  most   manifest 
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anxiety  to  conceal  the  facts,  and  prevent  posterity  from  gaining 
any  certain  knowledge  of  them.  As  for  the  part  that  Burns 
himself  took  in  wilfully  shrouding  the  case  in  myster}^,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  here  that  for  once  he  forsook  candour,  inas- 
much as  he  omitted  to  refer  to  Mary  when  we  should  most  have 
expected  him  to  mention  her ;  and  for  once  he  did  not  tell  the 
whole  truth,  inasmuch  as,  when  at  length  he  did  venture  to  refer 
to  this  sweetheart,  he  threw  out  a  hint  intended  to  deprive  her 
of  the  part  she  really  played  in  the  greatest  crisis  of  his  life. 

First,  then,  let  us  venture  to  examine  Burns  himself  about 
Mary  Campbell.  It  is  not  disputed  by  any  of  his  recent 
biographers  that  in  April,  1786,  Burns  and  the  Armours  had  a 
quarrel ;  that  within  a  few  days  of  the  quarrel  Jean  went  away 
to  Paisley;  that  thereafter  Burns  had  frequent  meetings  with 
Mary  Campbell ;  that  in  this  period  he  wrote  about  Mary 
Campbell  the  poem  entitled  "Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my 
Mary?"  "Afton  Water,"  and  "My  Highland  Lassie  O ;"  and 
that  on  the  second  Sunday  of  May  (the  14th)  Burns  and  Mary 
exchanged  Bibles,  plighted  their  troth,  and  bade  each  other  what 
proved  to  be  their  last  farewell.  We  likewise  know  that  during 
this  very  period  Burns  was  preparing  his  poetry  for  publication 
at  Kilmarnock.  At  the  time  when  his  estrangement  with  the 
Armours  was  at  its  bitterest — that  is  to  say,  at  the  end  of  July — 
the  Kilmarnock  edition  of  the  poems  appeared.  Did  "  Will  ye 
go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary  ? "  find  a  place  in  this  book,  or 
"  Afton  Water,"*  or  "  My  Highland  Lassie  "  ?     With  the  keenest 

*  Modern  editors  print  this  exquisite  song  as  "  Sweet  Afton."  I  cannot  imagine 
why  they  have  abandoned  the  title  given  to  it  by  Burns  (see  "  Johnson's  Museum  " 
and  Currie's  Edition)—"  Afton  Water,"  surely  as  sweet  a  name  as  ever  made  a  luxury 
for  the  lips.  I  am  almost  certain  that  in  the  original  draft  Burns  wrote  Ayr  Water, 
not  Afton  Water.  Gilbert  says  the  song  was  written  about  "  Highland  Mary,"  who 
dwelt  by  the  Ayr,  which  was  (as  the  song  informs  us)  the  "theme  of  his  lays." 
Burns  had  no  sweetheart  near  the  Afton  ;  nor  had  he  any  association  at  all  with  the 
Afton;  nor  does  the  Afton  "wind"  as  the  song  says.  We  know  that  when 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stairaird,  Burns  visited  Mrs  Stewart  of  Stair,  who  had  a 
property  at  Glen  Afton,  near  New  Cumnock.  He  would  hear  the  name  "  Afton  "  at 
Stair,  and  instantly  appropriate  it  for  future  use,  bein^  a  lover  of  euphonious  names. 
When  he  contributed  the  song  to  the  "  Museum,"  it  suited  him  to  veil  the  connexion 
of  Mary  with  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ayr :  here  was  an  additional  reason  for 
changing  Ayr  Water  to  Afton  Water.  In  Burns's  correspondence  we  find  one  of 
several  instances  in  which  he  abandoned  exact  geogiaphy  for  fine  sound  ;  this  in- 
stance is  apposite,  inasmuch  as  it  deals  with  the  name  of  the  Girvan,  a  stream 
near  the  Ayr,  and  the  Lugar,  a  stream  very  near  the  Afton.  Burns  writes—"  In  the 
printed  copy  of  '  My  Nannie,  O  1'  [where  the  name  Stinchar  originally  occurred]  the 
name  of  the  river  is  horridly  prosaic.    I  will  alter  it  :— 

'  Behind  yon  hills  where  {  {^u^^T  }^'^'^^-' 

CJirvan  is  the  river  that  suits  the  idea  of  the  stanza  best;  but  "Lugar"  is  the 
most  agreeable  modulation  of  syllables."  Accordingly  Lugar  was  adopted.  (See 
Chaml^rs's  185C  edition,  in  which  tliat  editor  treats  "Afton  Water"  as  a  poem 
about  Mary.) 
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resentment  instigating  him  to  give  Jean  a  rival  in  his  poems, 
Burns  withholds  all  reference  to  his  Mary.  No  poem  about 
her,  not  a  single  line,  appears.  In  the  Kilmarnock  edition  we 
find  "  The  Vision."  That  poem,  as  originally  written,  had  con- 
tained a  reference  to  "  My  bonie  Jean."  But  the  poet's  fury 
against  Jean  had  become  so  intense  that  at  the  moment  of  going 
to  press  he  resolved  to  wipe  out  the  compliment.  How  did  he 
accomplish  his  end  ?  Why  he  did  not  play  off  Mary  against 
the  discarded  and  faithless  one  in  Paisley  is  not  only  not  easily 
solved,  but  highly  suggestive  in  whatever  light  we  view  it. 
Thus  stood  the  original  stanza  : — 

Down  flow'tl  her  robe,  a  tartan  sheen, 
Till  half  a  leg  was  scrimply  seen  ; 
An'  such  a  leg  :  my  bonie  Jean 

Could  only  peer  it. 

Hunting  about  among  the  names  of  his  rustic  "  fillettes,"  Burns 
contented  himself  with  replacing  the  words  italicised  by  "  my 
Bess,  I  weefir  In  that  time  of  stress  and  tumult,  when  all  had 
forsaken  him  but  his  Muse  and  his  Mary,  Burns  had  manifestly 
strong  reasons  for  refraining  from  doing  what  it  must  have  been 
one  of  the  strongest  wishes  of  his  heart  to  do.  If  it  is  too 
much  to  say  that  he  dared  not  enshrine  Mary  Campbell  in  his 
book,  the  strange  fact  remains  that  he  did  not  do  so. 

The  Kilmarnock  edition  was  sold  off  in  a  few  weeks.  Burns 
began  to  think  of  a  larger  Edinburgh  edition,  and  set  to  work 
on  new  poems  to  swell  the  collection.  In  the  midst  of  his 
triumph  in  Edinburgh,  when  he  was  still  estranged  from  the 
Armours,  and  when  Mary  Campbell  had  been  dead  five  months, 
he  published  this  first  Edinburgh  edition.  It  contains  no  re- 
ference to  any  Mary,  alive  or  dead.  The  "Mary"  poems 
still  lay  locked  up  in  the  poet's  drawer. 

In  the  summer  of  1787,  Burns  wrote,  for  Dr.  Moore  of 
London,  his  autobiography.  This  autobiography  deals  freely 
with  love  affairs,  and  gives  particulars  of  amours  with  Nelly 
Kirkpatrick,  Peggy  Thomson,  Ellison  Begbie,  Betty  Paton,  and 
Jean  Armour.  The  account  is  brought  down  to  August  of 
1787,  but  there  is  not  a  word  in  it  of  Highland  Mary  or  her 
story. 

In  1 791  Burns  made  a  collection  of  his  poems  (many 
unpublished)  for  the  private  eye  of  his  crony,  Robert  Riddell 
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of  Glenriddell.  This  collection  has  come  down  to  us  intact. 
No  line  in  it  refers  to  Highland  Mary.  During  all  these 
months  and  years  Burns  gave  no  distinct  sign  to  the  public 
that  he  had  known  Mary  Campbell.  Into  the  second  volume 
of  "Johnson's  Musical  Museum,"  published  in  1788,  he  had 
slipped  "  My  Highland  Lassie " — but  anonymously,  although 
he  signs  the  very  next  song  in  the  collection — "  Though  cruel 
fate  should  bid  us  part,  I  still  would  love  my  Jean  !"  Sub- 
sequently, he  showed  to  his  wife,  Jean,  an  impassioned  idealisa- 
tion, from  the  composition  of  which  he  came  to  his  bed 
exhausted,  as  the  story  goes,  on  a  frosty  morning  of  October, 
1789.  It  was  from  this  poem  he  quoted  in  his  first  prose  hint 
about  Mary,  contained  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  dated 
December  13,  1789.  This  letter,  we  see,  was  written  three 
years  after  Mary's  death.  "To  Mary  in  Heaven,"  composed 
so  shortly  before  the  letter,  was  an  anniversary  threnody.  The 
letter  to  Mrs.  Dunlop  begins  with  the  complaint : — "  I  am 
groaning  under  the  miseries  of  a  diseased  nervous  system."  The 
succeeding  sentences  are  rhapsodical  in  an  unusual  degree,  and 
increase  in  fervour  until  we  reach  the  following  cry  of  passion, 
with  its  transition  to  a  still  more  startling  apostrophe — "  There 
should  I,  with  speechless  agony  of  rapture,  again  recognise 
my  lost,  my  ever  dear  Mary !  whose  bosom  was  fraught  with 
truth,  honor,  constancy  and  love. 

My  Mary,  dear  departed  shade, 

Where  is  thy  place  of  heavenly  rest  ? 
See'st  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast  ? 

Jesus  Christ,  thou  aimiablest  of  characters  !  I  trust  thou  art  no 
impostor,  and  that  thy  revelation  of  blissful  scenes  of  existence 
beyond  death  and  the  grave,  is  not  one  of  the  many  impositions 
which  time  after  time  have  been  palmed  on  credulous  mankind." 

This  letter  gives  more  evidence  of  a  "diseased  nervous 
system  "  than  any  other  letter  penned  by  the  Poet.  Here, 
to  our  thinking,  is  a  man  writing  in  a  state  of  over-worn 
nerves,  without  proper  sense  of  the  balance  of  things.  Burns 
lets  his  excitement  run  away  with  him.  He  had  recently 
written  an  ideal  poem.  In  the  letter  he  tries  to. justify  to  his 
poetic  conscience,  and  to  his  correspondent,  the  ideal  tone  of 
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that  poem.  What  man,  poet  or  not,  cannot  divine  it  a  luxury 
for  a  genius  to  be  able  to  hint  mysteriously  to  a  gentle  con- 
fidante, that  he  has  been  once  in  a  Heaven  of  love ;  that  he 
has  been  mated  with  an  Angel,  and  that  she  has  "  evanished  " 
amid  the  very  storm  of  his  utmost  need  ? 

The  poet  tones  his  next  reference  to  her  with  more  earthly 
colours.  "Johnson's  Museum"  appeared  as  a  four-volume 
book  in  August,  1792.  Burns  annotated  a  set  of  this  edition 
for  Mr.  Robert  Riddell,  and  in  one  of  his  notes  he  now  un- 
burdened his  mind  to  a  male  confidant  in  the  following  allusion 
to  Mary  : — "  This  was  a  composition  of  mine  in  very  early  life, 
before  I  was  known  at  all  in  the  world.  My  Highland  lassie  was 
a  warm-hearted,  charming  young  creature  as  ever  blessed  a  man 
with  generous  love.  After  a  pretty  long  tract  of  the  most  ardent 
reciprocal  attachment,  we  met  by  appointment,  on  the  second 
Sunday  of  May,  in  a  sequestered  spot  by  the  banks  of  Ayr, 
where  we  spent  the  day  in  taking  a  farewell,  before  she  should 
embark  for  the  West  Highlands,  to  arrange  matters  among  her 
friends  for  her  projected  change  of  life.  At  the  close  of  the 
Autumn  following  she  crossed  the  sea  to  meet  me  at  Greenock, 
where  she  had  scarce  landed,  when  she  was  seized  with  a  malig- 
nant fever,  which  hurried  my  dear  girl  to  the  grave  in  a  few 
days,  before  I  could  even  hear  of  her  illness."  It  is  worth 
while  to  pause  and  study  the  motives  mingling  in  the  mind 
of  the  Poet,  when  he  penned  this  note.  "My  Highland 
Lassie"  had  been  published  anonymously  in  the  "Museum." 
This  note  was  meant  to  establish  his  claim  to  its  authorship. 
He  found  it  pleasant  at  last  to  indulge  in  a  few  warm  words 
about  the  subject  of  the  poem.  He  was  on  delicate  ground, 
inasmuch  as  the  poem  contains  allusions  to  "crossing  the 
raging  sea  " — 

Although  through  foreign  climes  I  range, 

I  know  her  heart  will  never  change. 

Yet  the  name  "  Mary  "  does  not  occur  in  the  verses ;  and  Burns, 
strange  to  say,  does  not  mention  it  in  the  note.  "Will  ye  go 
to  the  Indies,  my  Mary  ?"  was  meanwhile  still  lying  in  his  desk, 
and  so  was  "Afton  Water."  But  in  case  Riddell,  or  anyone 
else,  should  experience  curiosity  about  the  references  to  love 
and  emigration  that  are  to  be  found  in  "  My  Highland  Lassie," 
Burns,  with  a  slight,  yet  efi'ectual  obscuration  of  fact,  throws 
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the  whole  incident  back  into  his  "  very  early  life,"  leaving  his 
readers  to  infer  that  the  poem  cannot  apply  to  his  plan  of 
emigrating  in  1786,  when  he  was  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  and 
known  throughout  Ayrshire  for  his  poems,  one  or  two  of  which 
had  already  been  circulated  in  print.  To  one  familiar  with 
Burns's  phraseology  and  style  of  thought  regarding  young 
women,  the  second  phrase  that  I  have  italicised  in  this  carefully- 
worded  note  must  suggest  reflection.  He  was  writing,  in  this 
note,  to  a  high-living  squire,  whose  notions  about  such  love- 
attachments  were  probably  too  familiar  to  Burns,  consequently  the 
exact  meaning  to  be  attributed  to  the  words  we  can  only  guess  at 
in  the  connection  indicated.  Finally,  we  have  to  notice  the 
studied  ambiguity  of  the  phrase  about  Mary's  preparation  for 
"  her  projected  change  of  life."  It  must  suffice  at  present  to 
say  that  it  is  not  my  opinion  that  marriage  is  by  any  means 
necessarily  indicated  by  these  ambiguous  words. 

As  the  year  1792  progressed,  Burns  found  himself  more  and 
more  enamoured  of  song-writing  for  the  old  Scottish  tunes. 
George  Thomson  had  asked  him  to  find  a  song  to  suit  the  tune 
of  "  Ewe-Buchts,  Marion."  It  happened  that  Burns  had  in  his 
desk  "  Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary,"  in  the  very  metre 
required  for  this  tune.  Out  it  came  therefore  from  the  hiding- 
place  to  which  he  had  so  long  consigned  it ;  and  it  was  presented 
to  Thomson  with  another  note  about  its  very  early  origin, 
although  this  time,  the  note  had  to  incorporate  a  clause  hinting 
somehow  at  ideas  of  emigration  as  "early"  also: — "//z  my 
very  early  years^  when  I  was  thinking  of  going  to  the  West 
Indies,  I  took  the  following  farewell  of  a  dear  girl.  It  is 
quite  trifling,  and  has  nothing  of  the  merits  of  "  Ewe-buchts  "  ; 
but  it  will  fill  up  this  page.  You  must  know  that  all  my  earlier 
love-songs  were  the  breathings  of  ardent  passion,  and  though  it 
might  have  been  easy  in  after-times  to  have  given  them  a  polish, 
yet  that  polish,  to  me  whose  they  were,  and  who  perhaps  alone 
cared  for  them,  would  have  defaced  the  legend  of  the  heart, 
which  was  so  faithfully  inscribed  on  them.  Their  uncouth 
simplicity  was,  as  they  say  of  wines,  their  race."  Thomson 
rejected  "Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies."  Burns  had  sent  it  to 
him  in  a  letter  dated  October  26th.  In  another  letter,  of 
November  14th,  1792,  Burns  sends  him  "Highland  Mary." 
"I   agree   with  you  that  the  song,  '  Katherine  Ogie,'  is  very 
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poor  stuff,  and  unworthy,  altogether  unworthy,  of  so  beautiful 
an  air.  I  tried  to  mend  it,  but  the  awkward  sound  "  Ogie," 
recurring  so  often  in  the  rhyme,  spoils  every  attempt  at  intro- 
ducing sentiment  into  the  piece.  The  foregoing  song  "  High- 
land Mary  "  pleases  myself;  I  think  it  is  in  my  happiest  manner ; 
you  will  see  at  first  glance  that  it  suits  the  air.  The  subject  of 
the  song  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  passages  of  my  youthful 
days,  and  I  own  that  I  would  be  much  flattered  to  see  the 
verses  set  to  an  air  which  would  ensure  celebrity.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  'tis  the  still  glowing  prejudice  of  my  heart  that  throws 
a  borrowed  lustre  over  the  merits  of  the  composition."  To  the 
same  volume  of  the  "Museum"  (1792)  "Afton  Water"  was 
contributed.  These  three  poems  were  7iot  written  in  Burns's 
"  youthful  days."  They  were  all  written  (as  Scott-Douglas  has 
proved)  in  1786,  the  year  of  his  maturest  powers,  when  he  com 
posed  many  of  his  greatest  poems,  such  as  "  To  a  Mountain 
Daisy,"  "To  the  Unco  Guid,"  "The  Holy  Fair,"  "A  Bard's 
Epitaph,"  and  "To  Ruin;"  while  ere  that  year  he  had  written 
"Holy  Willie's  Prayer,"  "Halloween,"  "The  Cottar's  Saturday 
Night,"  and  "  The  Jolly  Beggars,"  of  which  many  copies  had 
been  circulated  throughout  the  South  of  Scotland. 

Beyond  the  material  that  has  now  been  put  before  the  reader. 
Burns  did  not  offer  any  further  explanation  of  his  amour  with 
Highland  Mary.  The  three  or  four  notes  that  he  did  write 
about  her  were  distributed  among  three  private  correspondents. 
To  none  of  them  did  he  disclose  her  full  name  or  real  history. 
His  intentionally  misleading  notes  to  Riddell  and  Thomson 
effected  their  purpose  until  long  after  the  Poet's  death.  Currie, 
Cromek,  Lockhart,  Cunningham,  and  all  the  biographers  up 
till  1 85 1,  accepted  Burns's  statement  that  the  affair  with  Mary 
belonged  to  his  "very  early  days;"  and  the  general  idea  was 
that  Mary's  death  occurred  in  1 784.  In  185 1  Mr  Scott-Douglas 
and  Robert  Chambers  showed  how  all  these  biographers  had 
been  misled. 

If  we  turn  now  to  Gilbert  Burns,  we  shall  find  him  more 
reticent,  and  more  misleading  than  his  illustrious  brother. 
When  Dr.  Currie,  in  his  second  edition  of  the  "Life  of  Burns," 
annotated  "  Sweet  Afton  "  as  a  song  written  out  of  compliment 
to  Mrs.  Stewart  of  Stair,  Gilbert  was  worried  by  George  Thom- 
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son  into  saying  that  the  real  heroine  of  that  poem  was  "  the 
Poet's  Highland  Mary."  He  added: — "Dr.  Currie  is  mis- 
informed, but  he  must  not  be  contradicted"  (Chambers,  iii. 
246).  This  is  the  solitary  instance  in  which  he  ever  dropped  a 
word  about  Mary,  so  far  as  I  know.  In  1820  he  himself 
annotated  an  edition  of  Currie's  "Life  and  Works  of  Burns." 
In  this  1820  edition  Gilbert  reprints  Currie's  erroneous  note  to 
"Sweet  Afton"  without  any  correction  or  comment,  and  he 
does  not  throw  a  ray  of  light  on  any  of  the  "  Mary  "  poems.  He 
makes  a  remark  (Douglas,  i.  55)  about  "My  Nannie  O"  which, 
in  its  general  applicability,  helps  us  in  studying  the  episode  of 
Mary.  Burns  enthusiastically  describes  his  Nannie  Fleming  as 
"spotless,"  concerning  whom  Gilbert  says: — "What  charms  she 
had  were  sexual,  which  indeed  was  the  characteristic  of  the 
greater  part  of  his  mistresses.  He  was  no  Platonic  lover, 
whatever  he  might  pretend  or  suppose  of  himself."  Beyond  this 
general  dictum,  and  the  unwilling  admission  about  "Sweet 
Afton,"  Gilbert,  brother  and  editor  of  Robert  Burns,  will  have 
nothing  to  say  about  Mary.  He  was  an  upright,  generous  man, 
and  his  reticence  on  the  subject  of  Highland  Mary  is  perhaps  the 
more  suggestive  on  that  very  account.  Mrs.  Begg — Burns's 
sister,  Isobel — used  to  steal  up  to  the  poet's  room  in  1785-86 — 
and  read  on  a  slate  the  rough  drafts  of  his  poems.  In  all  probab- 
ility she  knew  much  about  Mary.  Yet  for  many  years  she  gave  as 
her  only  recollection  of  Mary,  a  remembrance  of  hearing  Burns 
say  to  his  farm-help,  "Mary  will  not  meet  me  in  the  Castle 
^Gavin  Hamilton's  house]  to-night."  But  in  1851,  when 
Chambers  pressed  her  about  the  new  theory  regarding  Mary's 
dying  in  1786,  she  said  "You  are  quite  right :  the  facts  have 
been  all  along  known  to  the  family."  It  is  manifest  that 
Isobel,  like  Gilbert,  wished  to  say  as  little  as  possible  on  the 
subject. 

So  much  for  what  we  can  gather  about  Mary  from  Burns's 
side.  From  Mary's  family,  what  do  we  learn  ?  Not  a  single 
fact  that  cannot  be  disputed.  They  did  not  put  into  the  form 
of  any  record  or  account,  what  they  knew  of  Mary  and  Burns. 
The  accounts  they  gave  to  enquirers  were  so  loose,  and  so 
conflicting,  that  no  dependence  whatever  can  be  placed  upon 
them.  The  only  facts  we  ascertain  from  them  for  certain,  are 
that  Burns's  letters  to  Mary  were  destroyed  (either  by  Mary's 
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father  or  by  her  brother),  and  that  a  brother  pasted  pieces  of 
paper  over  the  signatures  of  Burns  in  the  volume  of  the  Bible 
he  gave  to  Mary. 

Dr.  Currie,  the  first  biographer  of  Burns,  went  about  his 
work  with  an  assiduous  intelligence  that  has  won  him  the 
world's  gratitude.  His  "  Life  "  was  brought  forth  for  the  benefit 
of  Burns's  family,  and  he  was  supposed  to  have  all  the  informa- 
tion and  every  facility  that  the  Burns  family  could  give  him. 
He  would  naturally  desire  to  elucidate  the  history  of  Highland 
Mary,  since  he  was  publishing  poems  about  her  that  many  con- 
sider the  high-water  mark  of  Burns's  song-gift.  All  he  was 
empowered  to  say  about  Mary  is  contained  in  the  following 
words,  which  are  embodied  in  his  note  ("  Life,"  second  edition) 
to  "The  I^ss  of  Ballochmyle " :— " The  banks  of  the  Ayr 
formed  the  scene  of  youthful  passions  of  a  still  tenderer  nature 
[than  the  flirtation  with  Miss  Alexander]  the  history  of  which 
it  would  be  improper  to  reveal,  were  it  even  in  one's  power, 
and  the  traces  of  which  will  soon  be  discoverable  only  in  those 
strains  of  nature  and  sensibility  to  which  they  gave  birth.  The 
song  entitled  Highland  Mary  is  known  to  relate  to  one  of  these 
attachments.  '  It  was  written,'  says  our  Bard,  '  on  one  of  the 
most  interesting  passages  of  my  youthful  days.'  The  object  of 
this  passion  died  early  in  life."  Currie  has  no  more  to  say  of 
Mary  than  that.  It  is  an  "  oflScial "  paragraph  from  the  Burns 
family,  possibly  communicated  by  Gilbert,  who  reproduces  it 
stolidly  in  his  own  edition  of  Currie. 

Currie's  second  edition  was  published  in  1801.  Seven  years 
later,  Cromek  came  forward  with  his  valuable  "ReHques  of 
Robert  Burns."  He  had  something  new  to  tell  us  of  Highland 
Mary.  Part  of  his  story  was  almost  certainly  extorted  from 
Mrs.  Burns  (Jean  Armour),  and  probably  all  of  what  he  has  to 
tell  us  came  from  that  loyal  and  high-minded  woman.  Cromek 
says : — 

"  There  are  events  in  this  transitory  scene  of  existence,  seasons 
of  joy  or  of  sorrow,  of  despair  or  of  hope,  which,  as  they  powerfully 
affect  us  at  the  time,  serve  as  epochs  to  the  history  of  our  lives. 
They  may  be  termed  the  trials  of  the  heart.  We  treasure  them 
deeply  in  our  memory,  and  as  time  glides  silently  away  they  help 
us  to  remember  our  days.  Of  this  character  was  the  parting  of 
Burns  with  his  Highland  Mary ^  that  interesting  female,  the  first 
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object  of  the  youthful  Poet's  love.  This  adieu  was  performed 
with  all  those  simple  and  striking  ceremonials,  which  rustic 
sentiment  has  devised  to  prolong  tender  emotions  and  to  inspire 
awe.  The  lovers  stood  on  each  side  of  a  small  purling  brook  ; 
they  laved  their  hands  in  its  limpid  stream,  and,  holding  a  Bible 
between  them,  pronounced  their  vows  to  be  faithful  to  each 
other.  They  parted — never  to  meet  again  !  The  anniversary 
of  Mary  CampbelVs  death  (for  that  was  her  name),  awakening 
in  the  sensitive  mind  of  Burns  the  most  lively  emotion,  he 
retired  from  his  family,  then  residing  on  the  farm  of  EUisland, 
and  wandered,  solitary,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nith,  and  about  the 
farmyard,  in  the  extremest  agitation  of  mind,  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  night.  His  agitation  was  so  great  that  he  threw  himself 
on  the  side  of  a  cornstack,  and  there  conceived  his  sublime  and 
tender  elegy — his  address  ^To  Mary  in  Heaven.''"  Mary's  full 
name  here  for  the  first  time  is  given.  Cromek,  like  biographers 
before  and  after  him,  writes  of  Mary  as  one  of  Burns's  earliest 
loves — nay,  his  very  earliest !  Biographer  after  biographer 
followed  Currie  and  Cromek  in  assigning  Mary  Campbell  a  very 
early  place  in  Burns's  career,  until  the  year  1850,  when  Mr. 
Scott-Douglas  read  a  paper  to  the  Society  of  Scottish  Anti- 
quaries, in  which  he  pointed  out  the  significant  fact  that  the 
inscription  written  in  Mary's  Bible  by  Burns  was  dated  from 
Mossgiel.  He  showed  that  Burns  did  not  inhabit  the  farm- 
house of  Mossgiel  till  March  of  1784,  and  that  he  was  still  in 
Mossgiel  when  he  formed  the  only  plan  he  ever  broached  of 
going  to  the  West  Indies.  This  plan  was  not  formed  till  the 
spring  of  1786.  Robert  Chambers  supplemented  this  new 
view  of  things  by  proving  that  in  the  spring  of  1786  Burns 
had  no  fewer  than  three  love  entanglements — namely,  with  Jean 
Armour,  Mary  Campbell,  and  Elizabeth  Miller.  In  Greenock, 
furthermore,  Chambers  discovered  traditions  that  Mary  had 
died  in  the  house  of  a  cousin  named  M'Pherson,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  proving  it  probable  that  Mary  was  buried  in  a  West 
Churchyard  lair  that  M'Pherson  had  purchased  in  October 
of  1786. 

It  is  to  be  chronicled  (Chambers,  i.  247)  that  Gavin  Hamil- 
ton's daughters,  when  questioned  about  Mary's  being  in  their 
father's  service  at  Mauchline,  recollected  that  she  was  nurse  to 
their  brother,  Alexander,  who  was  born  in  July,  1785,  and  that 
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she  saw  him   through   some   of  the   early   stages   of  infancy 
before  leaving  their  house. 

Such  is  a  plain  catalogue  of  all  the  undisputed  facts  about 
Mary  Campbell  revealed  up  till  now.  It  is  upon  these  facts 
that  the  expansive  heart  of  the  Burns-loving  public  has  raised  a 
romance,  a  cult,  an  idolatry,  in  which  generous  but  infatuated 
inference  has  produced  a  miracle  of  faith.  A  few  critics,  who 
have  gone  fully  into  the  history  of  Burns's  Mossgiel  period,  are 
in  possession  of  further  information  which  it  is  not  considered 
advisable  to  publish  till  the  chain  of  evidence  is  reliable  in  every 
link.  But  with  this  question  I  end  this  paper  of  notes  :  Is  it 
not  time  for  the  lovers  of  Burns  to  rescue  noble  Jean  Armour 
from  the  obscurity  into  which  she  has  been  relegated  by  believers 
in  an  idealized  "  Highland  Mary  "  ?  I  believe  that  a  biography 
of  Jean,  following  the  interesting  lines  of  the  short  sketch  by 
Mr.  Burns  Begg  in  last  year's  "Chronicle,"  would  truthfully 
make  her  out  to  be  one  of  the  noblest  women  ever  associated 
with  a  great  Poet,  and  a  much  more  human  reality  than  the 
Highland  "Vision  of  Delight"  conjured  up  by  Burns  for 
succeeding  generations  of  Mariolaters. 

ERIC  ROBERTSON. 
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THE    EDITING    OF    BURNS'S    LETTERS. 

THE  first  attempt  to  form  a  collection  of  Burns's  letters 
was  made  by  Dr.  Currie  in  1800,  and  the  following 
passage  from  his  preface  shows  clearly  the  principles 
which  guided  him  in  his  task : — "  Of  the  following  letters,  a  con- 
siderable number  were  transmitted  for  publication  by  the 
individuals  to  whom  they  are  addressed ;  but  very  few  of  them 
have  been  printed  entire.  It  will  easily  be  believed,  that  in  a 
series  of  letters,  written  without  the  least  view  to  publication, 
various  passages  were  found  unfit  for  the  press,  from  different 
considerations.  It  will  also  be  readily  supposed  that  our  poet, 
writing  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  under  the  same  feelings  to 
different  individuals,  would  sometimes  fall  into  the  same  train 
of  sentiment  and  form  of  expression.  To  avoid,  therefore,  the 
tediousness  of  such  repetitions,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
mutilate  many  of  the  individual  letters,  and  sometimes  to 
exscind  parts  of  great  delicacy.  In  printing  this  volume,  the 
editor  has  found  some  corrections  of  grammar  necessary ;  but 
these  have  been  very  few,  and  such  as  may  be  supposed  to 
occur  in  the  careless  effusions,  even  of  literary  characters,  who 
have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  carrying  their  compositions  to  the 
press.  Those  corrections  have  never  been  extended  to  any 
habitual  words  of  expression  of  the  poet,  even  where  his 
phraseology  may  seem  to  violate  the  delicacies  of  taste,  or  the 
idiom  of  our  language,  which  he  wrote  in  general  with  great 
accuracy." 

This  frank  statement  illustrates  the  view  generally  held  a 
century  ago  as  to  the  duties  and  liberty  of  an  editor.  Bishop 
Hurd,  who  edited  Addison's  works,  devoted  most  of  his  notes 
to  the  indication  of  how  the  great  essayist  might,  in  the  view  of 
a  self-sufficient  clergyman,  have  written  with  greater  accuracy, 
and  in  so  doing  he  of  course  deprived  Addison's  style  of  much 
that  gives  to  it  its  peculiar  charm.  In  a  bolder  manner  Bentley, 
at  an  earlier  date,  freely  altered  the  text  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  and 
gave  notes  to  justify  the  "  improvements "  thus  effected.  To 
take  such  liberties  nowadays  would  be  impossible ;  the  editor  of 
a  classical  work  would  not  now  venture  to  alter  a  word,  unless 
there  were  an  obvious  misprint,  or  what  appeared  to  be  a  cor- 
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ruption,  and  he  would  not  introduce  an  emendation  without 
giving  the  reader  warning  of  the  change.  Currie,  moreover, 
went  further  than  would  be  expected  from  what  he  says.  He 
frequently  altered  sentences  and  added  or  omitted  words 
without  any  necessity;  and  sometimes  he  rewrote  a  whole 
paragraph.  The  modern  admirer  of  Burns  will  hardly  thank 
him  for  omitting  from  one  letter  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  a 
repetition  of  what  the  poet  has  written  to  another  correspondent. 
There  is  more  to  be  said  for  the  suppression  of  "  parts  of  great 
delicacy."  Currie  was  in  a  difficult  position.  His  work  was 
published  in  order  to  raise  money  for  Burns's  family,  and  it  was 
printed  only  four  years  after  the  poet's  death.  Many  of  the 
persons  referred  to  in  the  correspondence  were  still  alive,  of 
whom  some  were  Burns's  friends,  and  others  were  persons 
whom  it  was  not  desirable  to  offend.  There  was,  moreover,  a 
duty  toward  Burns's  own  memory,  which,  unfortunately,  made 
it  impossible  to  print  some  passages  in  the  letters  ;  but 
even  in  this  respect  Currie  made  many  suppressions  which 
were  hardly  necessary  at  the  time,  and  which  may  now  with 
perfect  propriety  be  restored.  Every  student  of  Burns  feels 
grateful  for  the  disinterested  services  of  his  first  editor;  but 
for  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  man  we  need  to  have  before 
us,  as  far  as  may  be,  all  that  he  wrote.  Mr.  Scott-Douglas  gave 
a  more  correct  version  of  many  of  the  letters  printed  by  Currie ; 
the  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  give  the  exact  text,  from  manu- 
scripts that  have  come  to  light  since  1879,  of  a  few  others,  and 
to  show,  incidentally,  the  latitude  that  Currie  and  others  allowed 
themselves. 

We  will  take  first  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Dunlop  of  the  i6th 
August,  1788  ("Works  of  Robert  Burns,"  edited  by  Mr 
Scott  Douglas,  v.  147).  The  year  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
original  MS.,  and  has  been  supplied  from  internal  evidence. 
After  the  couplet, — "Why  droops  my  heart,"  &:c.,  come  the 
following  words,  omitted  by  Currie  : — "  or,  in  the  more  homely 
poetry  of  the  '  Psalms  of  David  in  Metre,' 

Why  art  thou  cast  down,  my  soul  ? 
What  should  discourage  thee  ? 

a  physical  potion  to  expel  a  slight  indisposition,  with  my 
increasing  cares,"  &c.  Lower  down,  the  MS.  has — "I  could 
indulge  these  [reflections],  nay^  they  press  for  iftdulgence,  till  my 
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humour  would  ferment  into  the  most  acid  ^'/;;^^^r  ^chagrin,"  &c. 
The  words  in  itaUcs,  here  and  throughout  these  extracts,  were 
omitted  by  Currie,  who  inserted  "reflections,"  and  changed 
"would"  to  "should."  After  a  few  more  words,  we  read  in  the 
MS., — "I  always  find  that  the  most  sovereign  balm  under  Heaven 
for  my  wounded  spirit.  I  was  yesterday  at  Mr.  Miller's  to 
dinner,  [for]  the  first  time  since  I  had  been  his  tenant.  My 
reception  was  quite  to  my  mind ;  from  the  lady  of  the  house 
quite  flattering.  /  believe  in  my  conscience  that  she  respects  me 
fnore  on  account  of  my  marrying  a  woman  in  circumstances 
somewhat  similar  to  her  own,  when  she  commenced  Mrs.  Miller. 
See  what  it  is  to  be  rich  I  I  was  going  to  add,  and  to  be  great, 
but  to  be  rich  is  to  be  great. ^'  "  Scottish,"  in  "  Scottish  songs  " 
and  "Scottish  ballad,"  should  be  "Scots."  Then  we  find 
"  '  Mine,  Madam ' — they  are  indeed  my  very  best  verses  ;  sacre 
JDieu  ;  she  took  not  the  smallest  notice  of  them  !  .  .  .  .  The 
lady  is  actually  a  woman  of  sense  and  taste ;  a  proof,  if  the 
subject  7ieeded,  that  these  said  two  qualities,  so  useful  and  orna- 
mental to  humafi  Jtature,  are  by  no  means  iftseparably  of  the 
family  of  Gules,  Purpure,  Argent,  Or,  6^^."  Instead  of  "  whose 
days  are  sold  to  the  minions  of  fashion,"  Burns  wTote,  "  whose 
days,  w^hose  thoughts,  whose  independence,  whose  peace,  nay, 
whose  very  gratification  and  enjoyments  are  sacrificed  and  sold 
to  those  few  bloated  minions  of  fortune."  For  "his  most 
voluptuous  enjoyment  was  to  sit  down  and  cry,"  Currie  substi- 
tuted "  his  highest  enjoyment,"  &c.;  and  he  omitted  the  con- 
clusion of  the  letter :  "  I  am  really  afraid  you  will  wish  me  to 
return  to  my  post-sheet  again.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  most 
sincerely  and  gratefully,  madam,  your  humble  servt.,  Robt. 
Burns." 

In  another  letter  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  dated  4th  March,  1789, 
(Scott-Douglas,  V.  214),  the  MS.  reads  : — "When  I  must  skulk 
into  a  corner,  lest  the  rattling  equipage  of  some  gaping  block- 
head, contemptible  puppy ^  or  detestable  scoundrel,  should  mangle 
me  in  the  mire,  I  am  tempted  to  exclaim — '  What  merits  have 
these  wretches^  had,  or  what  demerits  have  I  had,  in  some  state 
of  pre-existence,  that  they  are^  ushered  into  this  state  of  being 
with  the  sceptre  of  rule,  and  the  key  of  riches  in  their  puny 
fists,^  and  I  am  kicked  into  the  world,  the  sport  of  their  folly, 

1  "  Has  he  "  (Currie.)        2  "  He  is  "  (Currie.)       3  "  His  puny  fist "  (Currie.) 
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or  the  victim  of  their  pride  ? ' "  The  " if"  in  "  that  if  a  man," 
&c.,  is  an  interpolation  of  Currie's,  which  does  not  make  the 
sense  clearer.  Instead  of  "it  has  one  great  fault,"  the  MS. 
reads  "it  has  one  damning  fault,"  and  "Scottish  Poetry" 
should  be  "Scots  Poetry."  The  words  omitted  by  Currie 
after  "a  few  lines  done  by  a  friend  of  mine,"  can  now 
be  filled  in  ;  they  are, — "  which  for  beauty,  I  shall  put  against 
any  as  many  lines  in  our  language." 

In  the  letter  to  Dr.  John  Moore,  23rd  March,  1789  (v.  221), 
Currie  omitted  the  following  words  at  the  end  of  the  first  para- 
graph : — "  That  I  am  persuaded  in  soliciting  your  goodness  in 
this  business  I  am  gratifying  your  feelings  with  a  degree  of 
enjoyment " ;  and  he  left  out  "  late  "  before  "  Mrs.  Oswald." 
In  the  next  sentence  there  should  be  no  stop  at  "  tenants  " ; 
Burns  says  that  she  was  detested  among  her  servants  and 
tenants. 

The  letter  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  of  the  4th  May,  1789,  (v.  229), 
has  already  been  corrected  by  Dr.  Waddell ;  but  Burns  wrote 
"Esquire"  after  "the  Rt.  Honble.  Ch.  J.  Fox." 

In  the  famous  letter  to  Mrs.  Dunlop  of  the  13th  December, 

1789,  (v.  274),  which  contains  the  first  mention  of  Highland 
Mary,  Burns,  speaking  of  his  nervous  system,  wrote, — "  a  system 
of  all  others  the  most  essential  to  our  happiness,"  &c.  Currie 
omits  "  Lord  !"  before  "  What  is  man !"  and  the  end  of  the 
paragraph  should  read — "  yet  the  awful  dark  termination  of  that 
life  is  a  something — -perhaps  Nothing — at  which  he  recoils  with 
still  more  horror'^  The  words  "and  as  close,"  at  the  end  of 
the  verses,  are  an  interpolation.  Lower  down  we  find, — "is  there 
probability  in  your  many  conjectures,  any  truth  in  your  many 
stories  " ;  and  "  it  must  be  only  for  the  first "  has  been  altered 
to  "  it  must  only  be,"  &c.  Before  the  last  paragraph  but  one 
comes  the  following  interesting  passage: — "I  am  glad  you  have 
put  me  on  transcribing  my  departed  friend's  epitaph.  Trans- 
cribing saves  me  the  very  great  trouble  of  thinking. 

EPITAPH   ON   R.   MUm. 

What  man  could  esteem,  or  what  woman  could  love, 

Was  he  who  lies  under  this  sod  ; 
If  such  Thou  refusest  admission  above 

Then  whom  wilt  Thou  favour,  Good  God  ?  " 

Turning  to  a  letter  to  Gilbert  Burns,  of  the  nth  January, 

1790,  (v.  283),  we  find  that  Currie  has  substituted   "cursed 
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state  "  for  "  damnable  state."  In  the  second  paragraph  the  MS. 
has,  "  David  Campbell,  in  Ayr,  wrote  [to]  me,  by  the  manager 
of  the  compan}^,  a  Mr.  Sutherland,  who  is  indeed  a  man  of 
genius  and  apparent  worth."  The  letter  ends,  "  If  once  I  wer^ 
clear  of  this  accursed^  farm,  I  shall'^  respire  more  at  ease. — I  am, 
yours,  RoBT.  Burns." 

The  alterations  in  the  letter  of  the  25  th  January,  1790,  to 
Mrs.  Dunlop,  (v.  285),  are  slight.  "To"  has  been  inserted  in 
"  written  to  you  " ;  "  but "  substituted  for  "  only,"  in  "  only  why 
will  you  make  me,"  &c.;  "  that  glorious  poem  "  omitted  after 
"the  'Shipwreck'";  "country"  substituted  for  "nation"  in 
"Scotland  beyond  any  other  nation";  "Scots"  changed  to 
"  Scottish  "  songs ;  and  "  would,"  to  "  should,"  in  "  And  O,  sae 
sound  as  I  would  sleep  !"  The  letter  ends,  "Dear  madam,  your 
obliged  humble  servt." 

Currie  omitted  the  following  postscript  to  the  letter  of  the 
nth  April,  1791,  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  (v.  362) : — "In  a  letter  I  had 
lately  from  Dr.  Moore  he  bids  me  to  remember  him  to  you, 
and  to  beg  of  you  not  to  think  that  his  friendship  flags  when 
his  pen  lies  still.  He  says,  except  on  business,  he  now  seldom 
lifts  a  pen  at  all.  But  this  is  from  myself,  the  devil  take  such 
apathy  of  Friendship  ! ! !— R.  B." 

A  fragment  of  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Riddell,  with  the  hypothetical 
date  "November,  1793,"  (vi.  93),  appears  to  be  a  concoction  of 
two  separate  letters,  for  an  autograph  note  was  sold  at  Messrs 
Sotheby's  rooms  in  May  last,  which  began  with  the  first  four 
lines  as  printed  ("Dear  Madam,  .  .  .  Hesperian  fruit") 
and  then  proceeded, — "  On  Sunday  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  and 
honor  of  assuring  you,  in  propria  persona,  how  sincerely  I  am 
yours,  R.  B." 

In  the  sad  letter  to  Mrs.  Walter  Riddell,  of  the  4th  June, 
1796,  (vi.  193),  Burns  spoke  of  his  miserable  health  : — "would 
you  have  me  in  such  circumstances  copy  you  out  a  love-song  ?" 
Currie  was  perhaps  justified,  at  least  at  the  time  when  he  wrote, 
in  omitting  the  words  that  followed  : — "  No  !  if  I  must  write,  let 
it  be  Sedition,  or  Blasphemy,  or  something  else  that  begins  with 
a  B,  so  that  I  may  grin  with  the  grin  of  iniquity,  and  rejoice 
with  the  rejoicing  of  an  apostate  angel. 

1  "  Was  "  (Currie).        2  "  Cursed  "  (Currie).        3  "  Should  "  (Currie). 
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— *  All  good  to  me  is  lost, 
Evil,  be  thou  my  good  !' " 

Cromek,  whose  "Reliques"  appeared  in  1808,  wrote  to 
Creech  : — "  Though  I  think  most  highly  of  Dr.  Currie's  per- 
formance, yet  I  must  say  that  the  fear  of  giving  offence  has  led 
him  to  disfigure  the  work  most  strangely;"  and  he  hoped  that  it 
would  never  be  said  of  him  that  he  performed  similar  mutila- 
tions, (vi.  162).  At  the  same  time  he  told  Creech  that  he  had 
cut  away  much  that  related  to  him  : — "  I  do  assure  you,  you  are 
the  only  person  to  whom  I  have  acted  so  delicately,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  letters  of  a  very  private  nature  addressed  by 
the  Poet  to  Mrs.  Burns."  But  Cromek  was  hardly  so  punc- 
tilious as  he  represented  himself  to  be.  A  comparison  of  the 
"  Address  of  the  Scottish  Distillers  to  the  Right  Hon.  William 
Pitt,"  (v.  205),  as  he  printed  it,  with  a  MS.  copy,  shows  many 
verbal  differences ;  but  it  is  possible  that  some,  at  least,  of  these 
were  made  by  Burns  himself  in  copying  out  the  piece  afresh. 
The  same  cannot  be  said  of  a  letter  to  Gavin  Hamilton,  which 
he  printed,  without  date  (v.  235): — "Most  fervently  do  I 
beseech  the  Power  that  directs  the  world,"  should  be,  "most 
fervently  do  I  beseech  the  Holy  Trinity,  or  the  holy  somebody 
that  directs  this  world."  And  in  the  next  paragraph  the  sense 
is  spoilt  by  misprinting.  It  should  read  thus  : — "  Above  all 
things,  as  I  understand  you  are  now  in  habits^  of  intimacy  with 
that  Boanerges  of  Gospel  power^  Father  Auld,  be  earnest  with 
him  that  he  will  wrestle  in  prayer  for  you,  that  you  may  see  the 
vanity  of  vanities  in  trusting  to,  or  even  practising,  the  carnal 
moral  works  of  charity,  humanity,  generosity  and  forgiveness, 
things  which'  you  practised  so  flagrantly,  that  it  was  evident  you 
delighted  in  them,  neglecting,  or  perhaps  profanely  despising 
the  wholesome  doctrine  of  faith  without  works,  the  only  anchor^ 
of  salvation." 

In  an  undated  letter  of  1792  to  Miss  Fontenelle,  (vi.  2i^)^ 
Cromek  altered  "  secure  "  to  "  insure,"  in  "  your  talents  would 
secure  admiration";  changed  "on"  to  "in,"  in  "on  your 
approaching  benefit  night";  and  "shall"  to  "should,"  in 
"  though  they  shall  add."  The  letter  ends — "I  have  the  honour 
to  be,  madam,  your  very  humble  servt." 

1  •'  In  the  habit "  (Cromek.)       2  "  Powers  "  (Cromek.) 

3  Cromek  reads  "  generosity,  and  forgiveness  of  things  which,"  &c. 

4  "  Means  "  (Cromek.) 
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Finally,  in  a  letter  of  November,  1794,  to  Mr.  Patrick  Miller 
Junr.,  (vi.  142),  Burns  wrote,  before  the  concluding  line  ("With 
the  most  grateful  esteem,  I  am  ever,  dear  sir,  your  most  obedient 
RoBT.  Burns"),  the  following,  the  whole  of  which  Cromek 
omitted  : — "  How  do  you  like  the  following  clinch  ? 

EXTEMPORE,    PINNED   TO   A   LADY's   COACH. 

'If  you  rattle  along,  like  your  mistress's  tongue,' &c.  (vol.  iii.  178) — Nith. 

If  your  friends  think  this  worth  insertion,  they  are  welcome." 

"Almost  every  day  I  am  manufacturing  these  little  trifles, 
and,  in  a  dearth  of  news,  they  may  have  a  corner.  Voila  un 
autre — 

EPIGRAM   ON  A   NOTED   COXCOMB. 

*  Light  lay  the  earth  on  Billy's  breast,'  &c.  (vol.  iii.  183.) — Clincher. 
This  is  also  theirs,  if  they  please." 

More  examples  could  be  given  of  Cromek's  methods,  but 
these  will  suffice.  We  may  close  this  paper  by  reference  to 
some  few  points  in  which  the  editor  of  the  Clarinda  cor- 
respondence (1843)  departed  from  the  originals.  In  the  letter 
assigned  to  Dec.  20,  1787,  (v.  8),  "I  cannot  positively  say," 
has  been  misprinted,  "I  cannot  possibly  say " ;  "something  of 
honor,"  has  been  altered  to  "  something  like  honor  " ;  and  "  a 
vague  infant-idea,"  to  "a  faint  idea";  while  inverted  commas  have 
been  inserted  after,  instead  of  before,  "death,"  in  "death 
without  benefit  of  clergy." 

In  another  letter  (Feb.  22  ;  v.  91),  "  concubinage "  is 
represented  by  asterisks,  and  "  hinted  at "  has  been  substituted 
for  "  insisted  on."     "  Good  things  "  should  be  in  italics. 

One  other  letter  of  the  series,  (v.  70),  printed  by  Stewart 
in  1802,  should  be  dated  at  the  top,  "Tuesday  Morn,"  and 
"  Love  "  should  be  substituted  for  "  Clarinda  "  in  the  first  line. 
The  MS.  is  defective  at  the  end,  the  last  word  being  "  hurry," 
as  printed. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  notes  is  that  every 
student  of  Burns  into  whose  hands  originals  of  the  poet's  letters 
may  fall,  should,  if  possible,  collate  them  carefully  with  the 
printed  text.  In  this  way  we  shall  gradually  obtain  an  accurate 
version  of  what  he  wrote  to  his  friends.  It  is  not  enough,  as 
we  have  seen,  merely  to  ascertain  that  a  letter  is  in  print, 
without  making  further  examination  of  its  exact  wording. 

G.  A.  AITKEN. 


BURNS     TOPOGRAPHY. 


MAUCHLINE   AND   ITS   NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


I  WAS  first  induced  to  visit  Mauchline  by  statements 
Joseph  Train  made  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Lockhart. 
These  statements  exist  among  the  Laing  Manuscripts, 
now  lying  in  the  Edinburgh  University  Library.  Train, 
in  his  M.S.  notes,  describes  a  meeting  held  by  Burns  and 
John  Richmond  in  "  The  Elbow  Tavern,"  but  the  exact  locality 
of  the  Elbow  Ale-house  he.  forgets  to  state.  I  wrote  to 
Mauchline  to  enquire  if  any  such  hostelry  existed  there,  and 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Mitchell,  Parish  Minister  of  Mauchline, 
kindly  replied  as  follows  : — 

Manse, 
Mauchline,  26th  May,  1892. 
I  had  never  heard  of  the  *'  Elbow  Tavern  "  until  I  got  your  letter. 
Since  then  I  have  been  making  inquiries  of  a  number  of  the  old  people 
in  this  place,  and  have  learned  from  them  that  there  existed  a  back  lane 
in  Mauchline,  which  bore  the  name  of  The  Elbow.  In  it  there  stood 
a  public  house  or  tavern  kept  by  an  old  sailor,  whose  name  none  of 
them  remember,  but  who  was  commonly  spoken  of  as  The  Old  Tar. 

I  should  think  that  there  is  every  likelihood  of  this  being  the  place  of 
which  you  speak.  None  of  my  informants  called  the  house  The  Elbow 
Tavern^  but  they  all  agreed  in  calling  the  lane  The  Elbow,  and  in  saying 
that  such  a  house  stood  there.  One  of  my  authorities  is  an  old  lady  of 
92,  said  to  be  the  only  person  now  living  who  has  seen  "Racer  Jess," 
by  whom  she  was  frequently  chased  when  a  school  girl.  The  lane  called 
The  Elbow  no  longer  exists,  but  traces  of  one  end  of  it  are  easily  seen. 
If  this  information  is  of  any  use  to  you  I  shall  be  very  glad.  If  you 
wish  to  prosecute  any  further  enquiries  it  might  be  worth  your  while 
to  pay  Mauchline  a  visit,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  to  introduce  you 
to  my  original  authorities.  JOSEPH  MITCHELL. 

I  went  to  Mauchline,  and  the  matter  became  clear  to  me  at 
once,  as  the  accompanying  rough  plan  of  Mauchline  Village 
will  demonstrate.  A  short  street,  generally  called  "The 
Knowe, "  led  from  the  upper  part  of  the  town.  The  street 
or  lane  in  question  branched  off  from  this  "  Knowe  "  at  a  some- 
what sharp  angle,  and  this  in  old  days  swept  down  to  Gavin 
Hamilton's  house  and  the  adjoining  Castle.  The  angle  at 
which  the  lane  meets  the  "  Knowe "  sufficiently  explains   the 
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name  it  bore.  It  was  at  the  corner  or  side,  moreover,  of  the 
village,  retired  from  the  general  bustle,  and  most  easily  access- 
ible from  Hamilton's  grounds,  which  it  skirted.  I  do  not  know 
if  any  proverbial  Scottish  expression  describes  an  out-of-the- 
way  place  as  an  "  elbow,"  but  it  is  curious  that  Burns  on  first 
taking  up  residence  in  lonely  Ellisland,  used  this  phrase : 
"  Here  I  am,  at  the  elbow  of  existence."  Possibly  Burns  had 
an  image  of  Mauchline  in  his  mind  when  he  used  this  odd 
expression.  At  present,  the  "  Elbow  "  lane  has  only  one  house 
in  it.  Opposite  this  house  there  formerly  was  a  tanyard,  and 
close  by  the  tanyard  was  the  tavern  kept  by  "The  Old  Tar."  In 
later  days,  before  it  was  pulled  down,  it  was  used  as  a  shelter  for 
cattle.  This  was  the  place,  there  can  be  small  doubt,  which 
Train  noted  down  as  "a  small  ale-house  called  the  Elbow." 
In  common  talk  it  would  be  indicated  as  the  "  Elbow  Ale- 
house," just  as  a  city  clerk  speaks  of  the  "  Ludgate  Hill  Bar  " 
— meaning  thereby,  not  that  the  bar  is  Ludgate  Hill,  but 
that  there  is  in  Ludgate  Hill  a  place  of  refreshment. 

I  pass  on  to  point  out  how  httle  changed  the  Mauchline 
of  to-day  is  from  the  Mauchline  of  Burns's  time.  The  Parish 
Church  was  re-built  about  sixty  years  ago ;  and  the  Armours' 
house  and  Johnny  Dow's  Inn  have  been  altered — the  latter 
being  replaced  by  a  shop.  Gavin  Hamilton's  house,  in  which 
Burns  was  married  to  his  Jean,  has  been  unoccupied  for  two 
years,  and  is  fast  becoming  as  much  of  a  ruin  as  the  ancient 
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Castle  to  which  it  is  attached.  Hamilton's  business  room — the 
very  room  in  which  Burns  wrote  "  The  Calf,"  and  where  he 
took  Jean  for  better  or  worse — is  now  a  kind  of  dungeon, 
with  boarded-up  windows,  a  dank  resort  of  graveyard  rats  and 
other  vermin.  Everything  else  in  the  village  is  much  as 
Burns  left  it,  and  the  noticeable  thing  about  the  place  is 
its  compactness.  Never  was  any  phase  of  a  poet's  life 
"  staged  "  in  such  small  compass  as  Burns's  life  in  Mauchline. 
The  plan  given  on  page  54  exhibits  all  the  buildings  associated 
with  him,  and  they  lie  within  a  square  of  one  hundred  yards. 
There  is  the  garden  in  which,  of  a  Sunday,  Gavin  Hamilton 
would  walk  up  and  down  tending  his  cabbages  and  gooseberry 
bushes  in  sight  of  Daddy  Auld's  congregation,  greatly  to  the 
scandal  of  the  "  unco  guid."  There  was  the  village  washing- 
green  where  Burns  and  Jean  spoke  first  to  each  other.  There 
was  Johnny  Dow's  tavern,  from  the  back  parlour-window  of 
which  Burns  used  to  sign  to  Jean  to  steal  from  her  father's 
cottage.  There  was  Poosie  Nancy's,  where  the  poet  studied  "The 
Jolly  Beggars."  There  was  Nance  Tinnock's  ale-house,  from 
which  Burns  would  step  into  the  churchyard,  his  eye  aglow  with 
the  humours  of  the  "Holy  Fair;"  and  directly  opposite,  the  single 
room  that  Burns  took  for  Jean  when  she  was  about  to  become 
a  mother  for  the  second  time.  There  is  the  ruined  castle 
where  Mary  Campbell  used  to  meet  Burns,  and  a  few  yards 
beyond,  was  the  "  Elbow,"  where  Train  says  Burns  and 
Richmond  and  Captain  Montgomery  came  together  in  somewhat 
strange  circumstances ;  and  all  within  a  compass,  as  we  have 
said,  of  a  hundred  yards.  There  too,  in  the  graveyard,  lie 
dozens  of  men  and  women  Burns  knew  and  wrote  about.  His 
own  infant  daughters  lie  buried  there  ;  and  above  them  lie  the 
bones  of  old  Armour,  and  next  their  graves  is  the  tombstone  of 
Jean's  brother : — "  To  the  memory  of  Robert  Armour,  many 
years  a  merchant  in  London,  who  died  in  that  city  on  the  9th 
day  of  February,  1846,  aged  62  years."  Robert  began  life  as  a 
weaver,  and  died  a  rich  man.  In  the  graveyard,  too,  lies  Gavin 
Hamilton,  once  known  in  the  village  as  "  the  friend  of  the 
poor."  Neither  poor  nor  rich  have  put  any  memorial  on 
his  grave  :  but  I  have  been  told  that  this  "  careless  desolation  " 
is  what  Gavin  desired  might  surround  his  resting-place. 
Standing  in  the  shadow  of  the  Church  and  looking  round,  we 
see  that  this  sleeping  hamlet  gave  up  its  very  core  to  be  the 
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theatre  of  Burns's  life-drama ;  the  leading  events  of  which  were 
enacted  within  the  small  space  of  set  scenery  before  us. 

In  the  manse  I  was  allowed  to  look  through  the  Kirk-Session 
Records,  and  found  them  to  contain  very  strange  reading. 
The  following  items  I  take  from  the  Mauchline  (or  "  Machlin") 
Records,  as  material  interesting  to  all  Burns  enthusiasts. 

"April  2nd,  17S6. — The  Session  being  informed  that  Jean  Armour, 
an  unmarried  woman,  is  said  to  be  with  child,  and  that  she  has  gone  off 
from  the  place  of  late,  to  reside  elsewhere,  the  Session  think  it  their 
duty  to  enquire  ....  But  appoint  James  Lamie  and  William 
Fisher  to  speak  to  the  parents." 

*' April  9th,  1786. — James  Lamie  reports  that  he  spoke  to  Mary 
Smith,  mother  to  Jean  Armour,  who  told  him  that  she  did  not  suspect 
her  daughter  to  be  with  child,  that  she  was  gone  to  Paisley  to  see  her 
friends,  and  would  return  soon." 

"June  18th,  1786. — Jean  Armour,  called,  compeared  not,  but  sent  a 
letter  directed  to  the  Minister,  the  tenor  whereof  follows  : — 

'  I  am  heartily  sorry  that  I  have  given  and  must  give  your  Session 
trouble  on  my  account.     I  acknowledge  that  I  am  with  child  and 
Robert  Bums  in  Mossgiel  is  the  father.     I  am  with  great  respect. 
Your  most  humble  servant, 

(Signed)  JEAN  ARMOUR. 

Machlin,  13th  June,  1786.'" 

The  officer  is  ordered  to  summond  Robert  Burns  to  attend  this  day 
eight  days. 

"June  25th,  1786. — Compeared  Robert  Burns  and  acknowledges 
himself  the  father  of  Jean  Armour's  child(ren).* 

(Signed)  ROBERT  BURNS." 

"August  6th,  1786.— Robert  Burns,  John  Smith,  Mary  Lindsay, 
Jean  Armour,  and  Agnes  Auld,  appeared  before  the  Congregation  pro- 
fessing their  repentance  for  the  sin  of  fornication,  and  they  having  each 
appeared  two  several  Sabbaths  formerly  were  this  day  rebuked  and 
absolved  from  the  scandal.  "+ 

"August  5th,  1788. — Compeared  Robert  Burns  with  Jean  Armour  his 
alledged  spouse.  They  both  acknowledged  their  irregular  marriage  and 
their  sorrow  for  that  irregularity  and  desiring  that  the  Session  will  take 
such  steps  as  may  seem  to  them  proper  in  order  to  the  solemn  confirm- 
ation of  the  said  marriage. 

The  Session  taking  this  affair  under  their  consideration  agree  that 
they  both  be  rebuked  for  their  acknowledged  irregularity  and  that  they 

*The  letters  in  brackets  appear  to  have  been  added  in  at  a  later  time,  in  lighUjr 
ink  than  that  employed  for  the  rest  of  the  word. 

tThere  are  no  Session-Book  entries  .ibout  the  two  previous  appearances  of  Bums, 
but  we  know  from  a  letter  of  his  to  Richmond  (Scott  Douglas,  IV.  134),  that  the  date  of 
one  of  these  appearances  Mas  July  9th. 
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be  taken  solemnly  engaged  to  adhere  faithfully  to  one  another  as  husband 
and  wife  all  the  days  of  their  life. 

In  regard  the  session  have  a  tittle  [sic]  in  Law  to  some  fine  for  behoof 
of  the  Poor,  they  agree  to  refer  to  Mr.  Burns  his  own  generosity.     The 
above  sentence  was  accordingly  executed,  and  the  Session  absolved  the 
said  parties  from  any  scandal  on  this  account. 
WILLIAM  AULD, 
Moderator. 

{Signed)  ROBERT  BURNS. 

JEAN  ARMOUR. 
Mr.  Bums  gave  a  guinea  note  for  behoof  of  the  poor." 

The  reproduction  here  given  shows  Jean  Armour's  signature, 
which  is  not  in  our  judgment  in  Mr.  Auld's  style  of  writing,  nor 
in  that  of  Burns,  though  Scott  Douglas  states  his  conviction 
that  it  is  in  the  handwriting  of  the  latter.  Her  autograph  here 
is  one  of  several  facts  that  might  be  adduced  to  disprove  the 
too  common  beHef  that  Jean  was  illiterate  when  Burns  married 
her. 

Mrs.  Lucas,  a  Mauchline  dame  of  9  2  years,  replied  as  follows 
to  my  queries  regarding  the  house  in  the  "  Elbow  "  : — "  I  mind 
people  keepin'  cows  in  it,  and  I  had  heard  that  it  had  been  a 
public-house."  Mrs.  Lucas  remembers  Jean  Armour  coming 
from  Dumfriesshire  to  visit  Janet  Armour,  the  wife  of  one  Lees, 
a  joiner.  "Mrs.  Burns"  she  continued  "was  a  decent,  auldish 
woman,  when  I  saw  her — dark  in  the  complexion."  Since  these 
words  were  taken  down  from  Mrs.  Lucas'  lips,  the  old  lady  has 
died. 

Mr.  Hugh  Gibb  (aged  80),  once  a  leader  of  "  free-thought " 
movements  in  the  district,  spoke  of  a  friend  of  his,  Matthew 
Leerie,  dead  twenty  years  ago.  He  said  Matthew  had  known 
Mary  Campbell,  when  "she  was  a  servant  at  Gavin  Hamilton's, 
and  reported  her  not  a  beauty,  but  decent-looking ;  slightly 
pox-marked."  From  Mr.  Gibb's  data  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conclude  that  Matthew  Leerie  had  indeed  seen  Mary.  I  find, 
however,  that  the  Kirk  Session  books,  under  the  date  of  "  Jan. 
II,  1787,"  mention  "Matthew  Leerie"  as  cited  for  being  in 
debt.  This  may  be  Mr.  Gibb's  friend;  and  in  that  case  we  must 
suppose  that  Mr.  Gibb,  who  is  very  infirm,  makes  an  error  of  a 
good  many  years  in  calculating  the  date  of  Leerie's  death. 

Burns  frequented  Mauchline  town,  "  off  and  on,"  from  Mar- 
tinmas, 1783,  when   he  and   his  brother   Gilbert  entered  on 
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possession  of  the  Mossgiel  Farm,  (the  farm-house  has  been 
recently  modernised),  until  the  Poet  settled  at  Ellisland 
in  Dumfriesshire.  We  may  take  it  as  certain  that  his 
acquaintance  with  Jean  Armour  and  the  other  "Mauchline 
Belles"  began  in  1783,  for  the  first  thing  he  would  do  on 
entering  a  new  district,  would  be  to  form  the  acquaintance  of 
all  the  charming  "  fillettes  "  of  the  place.  The  most  graphic 
picture  of  Burns  in  Mauchline  is  given  in  Hew  Ainslie's  lately 
reprinted  "Pilgrimage."  The  scene  referred  to  took  place  when 
Burns  was  in  bad  odour  with  the  "  Belles  "  and  their  parents. 
"  When  Burns  was  coming,"  said  Jasper,  "  to  get  fun  wi'  the 
young  fellows,  he  gaed  aye  at  a  braw  spanking  step,  his  staff  in 
his  han',  an'  his  head  heigh ;  but  when  ought  black  was  in  the 
win',  his  oak  was  in  his  oxter,  the  rim  o'  his  hat  laigh — wi'  a  look, 
bless  us  !  would  turn  milk.  I  hae  met  him  this  gait  mysel',  an' 
then,  by  my  certy,  it  would  taen  a  buirdly  chiel  to  say  boo  to 
him."  "One  night" — Hugh  Anslie  himself  continues — "during 
the  time  his  name  was  '  teased  about  in  kintra  clatter,'  he  met 
in  the  village  a  female  friend,  for  whom  he  entertained  a  high 
respect;  and  understanding  she  had  some  distance  to  walk  with- 
out any  trysted  companion,  he  offered  to  accompany  her,  pro- 
vided she  could  get  another  to  join  them,  'for,'  said  he,  'I 
must  not  be  seen  with  you  alone,  as  I'm  looked  on  just  now  in 
the  country  as  tar.'" 

This  incident  probably  took  place  about  the  time  of  the  first 
scandal  regarding  Jean  Armour.  In  the  Mauchline  Parish  Regis- 
ter I  lately  found  the  entry  of  Jean's  birth,  which  occurred  on  the 
25th  of  February,  1765.*  In  the  same  Register  is  to  be  found 
an  entry  about  Burns's  brother  John.  Scott-Douglas  tells  us  that 
John  died  in  1783  (Vol.  VI.  408),  and  that  "  Mrs.  Begg  believed 
his  remains  were  carried  to  Kirk  Alio  way  for  interment ;  and 
when  her  own  remains  were  laid  there  in  1853,  the  gravedigger 
is  said  to  have  unearthed  the  bones  of  the  boy,  John,  along 
with  those  of  his  father."  All  this  appears  to  be  a  mistake. 
The  Mauchline  Register  says  : — "  Died  John  Burns,  Mossgiel, 
buried  Nov.  ist,  1785"  ;  and  it  adds  that  a  second  quality  mort- 
cloth  was  used  at  his  funeral. 

In  "  The  Land  of  Burns  "  and  several  other  books,  pictures 


*  In  the  Family  Register  of  Bums,  the  date  given  w  February  t7th,  1767.    (See 
Summary.) 
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are  given  of  the  Montgomery  Castle  towards  which  Burns  at 
Mossgiel  would  often  turn  longingly  with  thoughts  of  Highland 
Mary  serving  there.  A  ludicrous  error  has  been  made  with 
regard  to  these  pictures.  They  represent  Coilsfield  or  Mont- 
gomery Castle,  a  building  of  semi-Italian  design,  begun  in 
1806  and  finished  in  1809.  When  the  foundations  of  this 
structure  were  laid,  the  old  historic  castle  of  Montgomery, 
a  hundred  yards  off,  was  razed  to  the  ground.  The  current 
pictures  represent  nothing  with  which  Mary  Campbell  can  have 
had  any  association.  Montgomery  Castle  lay  in  Tarbolton 
Parish.  Beyond  persistent  local  tradition,  and  a  remark  made 
by  Mrs.  Dunlop's  daughter,  there  is  little  proof  that  Mary  ever 
served  in  the  place  ;  yet  I  hold  generally  to  the  old  tradition.  I 
do  believe,  for  reasons  which  it  is  not  my  intention  or  duty  to 
give  fully  at  present,  that  Mary  spent  some  time  in  service  at 
Stairaird,  a  farm  in  the  parish  of  Stair,  near  Montgomery 
Castle,  and  just  divided  from  Mauchline  parish  by  the  river  Ayr. 
To  show  that  this  belief  is  not  due  to  mere  assumption,  I  may 
quote  one  of  the  proofs  I  possess,  namely,  part  of  a  letter  from 
the  Rev  J.  K.  Hewison,  of  Rothesay,  formerly  Parish  Minister  of 
Stair.  "In  1881,  when  Minister  of  Stair  Parish,  I  was  told  of 
Highland  Mary  by  an  aged  woman,  Mrs.  Janet  M'Clymont, 
who  died  at  Wyndford,  Stair,  on  the  30th  December,  1883.  She 
said  her  mother  was  at  school  in  that  neighbourhood  with 
Robert  Burns,  knew  him  intimately,  and  kept  up  her  acquaint- 
ance with  him  in   Tarbolton  and  Mauchline.     I  asked  Mrs. 
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M'Clymont  if  her  mother  knew  Highland  Mary.  She  repHed 
"  ma'  mither  often  spoke  o'  her  acquaintance  wi'  Mary  Camp- 
bell ;  they  were  neebour  lassies  at  the  farm  o'  Stairaird."  Those 
who,  Hke  the  Editor  of  this  volume,  have  thoroughly  followed 
up  the  traces  of  Mary  Campbell  in  Ayrshire,  know  that  there  are 
other  reasons  for  supposing  that  this  famous  girl  lived  at  Stairaird. 
I  only  advert  to  Stairaird  and  Mary's  probable  connexion  with 
it,  for  this  reason,  that  if  we  think  of  her  as  staying  at  Stairaird 
during  the  latter  part  of  her  friendship  with  Burns,  then  great 
force  is  given  to  a  hitherto  faint  but  undoubted  tradition  that 
Burns  and  Mary  plighted  their  troth  on  the  banks  of  Mauchline 
Burn,  which  flows  into  the  Ayr  at  the  very  foot  of  the  crag  on 
which  Stairaird  Farm  is  perched. 

Let  us  examine  the  current  theories  concerning  the  spot  where 
this  lovers'  pledge  took  place.  Because  Burns  has  said  "  we 
met  in  a  sequestered  spot  by  the  Banks  of  Ayr,"  numbers  of 
people  suppose  that  this  betrothal  took  place  actually  on  the 
Ayr  itself :  and  to  this  day  a  thorn-tree  is  shown  on  the  Ayr, 
under  which  Burns  and  Mary  are  said  to  have  sat  on  that  famous 
day.  The  thorn-tree  has  of  course  grown  into  repute  in  answer 
to  the  needs  of  myth.  Burns  says  "by  the  Banks  of  Ayr."  The 
Ayr,  in  that  part  of  the  country,  is  a  river  perhaps  thirty  yards 
broad.  How  could  lovers  clasp  hands  over  that?  Some  Burns 
students  perceived  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  the  parting 
took  place  on  the  Ayr  itself;  and  casting  about  for  a  smaller  stream 
(still  blindly  believing  the  vague  tradition  about  Coilsfield 
to  imply  that  all  Mary's  experiences  in  Ayrshire  were  confined  to 
Coilsfield),  selected  the  Fail,  which  bounds  part  of  the  Coilsfield 
estate,  as  the  proper  place  for  the  scene.  One  of  the  earliest 
writers,  if  not  the  earliest  writer,  to  take  up  this  notion  was  the 
Rev.  Hamilton  Paul,  who  in  1819  used  these  words  : — 

"  Let  the  traveller  from  Ayr  to  Mauchline  pause  at  the  spot 
where  the  Fail  disembogues  itself  into  the  Ayr.  Let  him  take 
his  station  near  the  neat  little  cottage  on  the  sloping  green  at 
the  side  of  the  wood,  and  let  him  cast  his  eyes  across  the 
stream  where  the  trees  recede  from  one  another  and  form  a 
vista,  on  the  grey  rocks,  which,  mantled  over  with  tangling 
shrubs,  wild  roses,  heath  and  honeysuckle,  project  from  the 
opposite  side,  and  we  will  tell  him  that  there,  or  thereabout, 
the  Poet  took  his  last  farewell  of  his  sweet  Highland  Mary." 
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In  volume  IV.  of  Paterson's  six-volume  "  Burns  "  edited  by 
Scott-Douglas,  will  be  found  a  beautiful  engraving  from  a  sketch 
by  Sam  Bough,  evidently  drawn  from  the  cottage  indicated  by 
Paul.  The  cottage  itself  figures  in  our  own  picture  here,  which 
was  taken  to  supplement  Sam  Bough's  sketch.  Bough's  sketch 
shows  the  Ayr  at  its  junction  with  the  Fail.  Our  engraving 
shows  the  Fail  immediately  above  this  junction. 


In  studying  the  large  survey  map  of  this  district,  I  was  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  even  the  Fail  would  be  too  broad  for 
two  people  to  span  with  their  arms;  and  I  also  became  con- 
vinced that  if  the  Fail  were  abandoned,  only  two  other  streams 
of  the  neighbourhood  would  remain  as  suiting  the  story  at  all — 
namely,  the  Alton  (a  tributary  of  the  Fail),  and  the  MauchHne 
Burn.  This  idea  I  reached  before  I  gained  any  knowledge  of 
Mary's  having  been  at  Stairaird. 

I  wrote  to  a  Burns  student  of  that  neighbourhood,  about  the 
Fail,  and  he  replied  that  the  Mauchline  Burn  was  just  a  ditch, 
unworthy  of  consideration,  and  that  the  Fail  dried  up  so  much 
in  summer  that  two  people  could  easily  join  hands  over  it. 
But  I  determined  to  go  and  see  for  myself,  and  thereby  obtained 
another  lesson  about  the  necessity  of  examining  with  one's  own 
eyes  and  ears,  and  hands  and  feet,  in  any  enquiry  of  this  sort. 

I   walked  up   the  pretty   Fail  for   some  distance   from   its 
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junction  with  the  Ayr,  and  found  its  water  averaged  a  breadth 
of  twelve  feet,  and  never  was  narrower  than  ten  feet.     This  was 
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in  July.  In  May  the  stream  would  be  broader.  Common 
sense  might  solve  the  difficulty  by  saying  that  Burns  and  Mary, 
although  they  could  not  clasp  hands  over  even  ten  or  eight  or 
six  feet  of  water,  would  simply  wade  in  a  little.  All  they 
required  was  some  quantity  of  running  water  between  them. 
Even  this  plan  is  not  likely  to  have  been  adopted  on  the  Fail  any- 
where near  its  mouth,  because  the  banks  of  the  stream  are  quite 
open.  The  ancient  village  of  Failford  straggles  up  and  down  the 
junction  of  the  river  (on  the  further  side  of  the  Fail  from  the 
cottage),  and  any  love-making  on  the  rivulet  here  would  have 
been  preposterous.  Mr  Archibald  Munro  has  noticed  this, 
and  therefore,  in  a  Scotsman  article  published  on  October  7, 
1 89 1,  he  takes  us  to  the  Fail's  tributary,  the  Alton,  and  says 
the  plighting  probably  occurred  on  that  stream.  But  the  Alton 
joins  the  Fail  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  Ayr ;  what,  then, 
comes  of  Burns's  statement  that  the  betrothal  was  accomplished 
"by  the  Banks  of  the  Ayr?"  By  this  selective  process  of 
criticism  we  arrive  at  the  Mauchline  Burn  as  the  only  stream  of 
the  neighbourhood  that  fits  in  with  the  facts  of  the  story.  At 
the  spot  from  which  our  picture  of  the  Burn  is  taken,  the  rivulet 
averages  a  breadth  of  four  feet.  The  water  is  covered  in  thickly 
with  trees,  and  probably  was  so  covered  a  hundred  years  ago  ; 
the  spot  is  but  a  few  yards  from  the  ford  which  Mary  had  to 
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cross  going  to  or  coming  from  Stairaird,  which  overhangs  it ; 
and  no  nook  in  Ayrshire  could  be  sweeter  or  more  appropriate 
for  "  a  day  of  parting  love."  The  reader  can  judge  for  himself 
if  the  Mauchline  Burn  looks  like  a  ditch. 

E.  R. 


EARLY  PORTRAITURE  AND  THE 
BURNS  PORTRAITS. 

IT  has  been  generally  allowed  that  of  the  legacies  the  past 
has  bequeathed  to  us,  the  collections  of  portraits  of  the 
world's  illustrious  men  are  not  the  least  valuable.  In 
early  Greece,  nearly  thirty  centuries  ago,  when  Homer,  Hesiod, 
and  "burning  Sappho  loved  and  sung,"  there  were  eminent 
sculptors.  Long  before  the  Christian  era,  Rome  too  had  such 
men,  probably  young  Greeks  from  Athens,  who,  attracted  by 
the  wealth  and  power  of  the  Roman  State,  passed  into  Italy ; 
we  have,  in  consequence,  busts  of  all  of  both  nations  who  were 
most  distinguished  in  statesmanship,  war,  art,  and  letters; 
which  make  us  familiar  with  the  facial  traits  of 

"  The  great  of  old, 
The  dead  but  sceptred  sovereigns,  who  still  rule 
Our  spirits  from  their  urns." 

In  the  early  dawn  of  our  own  history  we  have  no  record  of 
art  or  artists  ;  we  have  not  the  slightest  pictorial  tracings  of  our 
early  warrior  queen,  Boadicea;  but  there  is  somewhere  a  bust  of 
our  patriot  prince  and  ancient  Silurian  king,  Caractacus,  executed 
no  doubt  in  Rome,  whither  he  was  carried  prisoner,  but  even- 
tually pardoned  by  the  Roman  Senate,  for  the  crime  of  daring 
to  defend  his  country. 

From  the  period  of  the  Roman  occupation,  seventeen  centuries 
elapsed  before  we  had  a  native  School  of  Art  in  this  country. 
The  Romans  themselves  would  be  accompanied  by  artists  of 
various  kinds,  probably  gold  and  silver  chasers,  die  cutters, 
coiners,  and  medallists — adjuncts  of  civilization — and  whose 
works  at  a  very  early  period  formed,  as  it  were,  the  mile-stones 
of  history. 

The  Normans  and  Plantagenets  must  have  had  continental 
artists  as  retainers  of  their  courts,  for  the  portraits  of  those 
princes,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  have  come  down  to  us;  those 
limners,  too,  must  have  found  their  way  north  of  the  Tweed, 
for  have  we  not  in  our  own  palace  of  Holyrood,  paintings  of  the 
entire  genealogy  of  our  Scottish  Kings?     From  Fergus  the  First 
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down  to  the  Union  of  the  Crowns,  we  have  a  very  curious  and 
somewhat  shadowy  group,  amongst  whom,  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  are  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  a  race  of 
handsome  men,  sprung  on  the  maternal  side  from  the  beautiful 
Elizabeth  Mure  of  Rowallan.  They  are  featured  like  her,  with 
the  exception  of  two  of  the  line;  and  notwithstanding  the 
lapse  of  time,  the  lineaments  of  the  Stuarts  can  still  be  traced 
in  the  heads  of  our  present  Queen,  her  children,  and  grand- 
children. 

In  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth, 
there  were  many  foreign  painters  in  England — Italian,  French 
and  German.  Sir  Thomas  More  introduced  Holbein  to  Henry, 
who  settled  upon  him  thirty  pounds  a  year,  in  addition  to  what 
he  was  to  receive  for  his  works,  which  are  still  to  be  seen  at 
Windsor  Castle  and  Hampton  Court  Palace.  Those  who  are 
curious  as  to  the  painters  of  this  period  may  refer  to  Horace 
Walpole's  "Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England,"  which  is  a 
really  interesting  work  to  antiquarians  especially. 

The  most  distinguished  of  the  artists  who  settled  amongst  us 
was  Sir  Anthony  Vandyck.  He  came  to  England  on  the 
invitation  of  Charles  the  First,  who  had  previously  met  him  on 
the  continent;  he  painted  many  well-known  portraits  of  that 
monarch,  and  of  the  Royal  Family,  as  well  as  most  of  the  leading 
men  and  women  of  his  time. 

Following  Vandyck  came  Sir  Peter  Lely,  who  also  settled  in 
London.  He  was  known  as  the  "  Ladies'  Painter  "  and  trans- 
ferred to  canvas  all  the  charms  of  the  Court  beauties  of  Charles 
the  Second.  Ladies'  eyes,  it  would  seem,  had  not  till  his  time 
been  done  justice  to  :  it  is  Pope,  we  think,  who  says  of  his 
pictures : — 

"Along  the  canvas  stole 
The  dreamy  eye  that  spoke  the  melting  soul." 

We  have  a  few  words  to  say  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  the 
contemporary  and  successor  of  Lely,  who  settled  in  London  in 
1675.  Amongst  his  most  popular  works  is  the  collection  of 
forty-three  portraits,  known  as  the  Kit-Cat  Club,  painted  for 
Tonson  the  bookseller;  which  Club  was  so  called  from  the  name 
of  Christopher  Cat  in  whose  house  the  members  met.  Dryden, 
Addison,  Prior,  Pope,  and  Steele  were  painted  by  Kneller. 
Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  above  painters,  known  and  un- 
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known,  for  the  simple  reason  that  by  one  or  other  of  them, 
have  been  painted  all  our  more  celebrated  poets,  essayists,  and 
novelists  from  old  Chaucer  downwards. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the  recognised  founder  of  the  English 
School,  and  first  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  London, 
was  born  in  1723,  the  year  of  Kneller's  death,  and  thus,  as 
Allan  Cunningham  remarks,  was  assured  the  continuity  of  Art 
in  England.  He  painted  all  the  celebrities  of  his  day.  We  are 
familiar  with  the  various  portraits  of  his  friend  the  gruff  Sam 
Johnson.  Oliver  Goldsmith,  Edmund  Burke,  Lawrence  Sterne, 
R.  B.  Sheridan,  David  Garrick,  and  other  great  WTiters  sat  to 
Reynolds. 

What  Tonson  did  for  the  Kit-Cat  Club — mostly  literary 
men — John  Murray,  later  on,  did  for  our  more  modern  poets. 
We  give  the  following  extract  from  Dr.  Samuel  Smiles.* 

"Mr.  Murray  about  this  time  (1815)  began  to  adorn  his 
drawing-room  with  portraits  of  the  distinguished  men  who  sat 
at  his  table.  His  portraits  included  those  of  Gifford,  by 
Hoppner,  R.A. ;  Byron  and  Southey,  by  Phillipps ;  Scott  and 
Washington  Irving,  by  Stewart  Newton ;  J.  W.  Croker,  by 
Eddis,  after  Lawrence ;  Coleridge,  Crabbe,  Mrs.  Somerville, 
Hallam,  T.  Moore,  Lockhart,  and  others.  In  April,  181 5,  we 
find  Thomas  Phillipps,  afterwards  R.A.,  in  communication 
with  Mr.  Murray,  offering  to  paint  for  him  a  series  of  Kit-Cat 
size,  at  eighty  guineas  each  ;  and  in  coures  of  time  his  pictures, 
together  with  those  of  John  Jackson,  R.A.,  formed  a  most 
interesting  gallery  of  the  great  literary  men  of  the  time,  including 
men  and  women  of  science,  essayists,  critics,  Arctic  voyagers,  and 
discoverers  in  the  regions  of  Central  Africa."  Byron  and 
Southey  were  asked  to  sit  for  their  portraits  to  Phillipps.  Byron 
was  willing,  and  even  thought  it  an  honour,  but  Southey  pretended 
to  grumble.  To  Miss  Barker  he  wrote  (9th  November,  181 5), 
"  Here  in  London  I  can  find  time  for  nothing ;  and  to  make 
things  worse,  the  devil,  who  owes  me  an  old  grudge,  has  made 
me  sit  to  Phillipps  for  a  portrait  to  Murray.  I  have  in  my  time 
been  tormented  in  this  manner  so  often,  and  to  such  little  purpose 
that  I  am  half  tempted  to  suppose  the  devil  was  the  inventor 
of  portrait  painting."     Is  not  this  exquisite?     We  remember 

*  Memoirs  and  Coirespondence  of  the  late  John  Murray,  with  an  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  house,  1768-1843,  by  Samuel  Smiles,  LL.D.  John  Murray,  London, 
Albermarle  Street,  1S91. 
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seeing  in  the  great  exhibition  at  Manchester,  1857,  hanging 
side  by  side  on  a  wall  by  themselves,  portraits  of  Burns,  Byron, 
Southey,  and  Coleridge — a  singular  conjunction  of  eminent 
men.  It  is  with  our  great  authors  we  are  at  present  more 
immediately  concerned,  men  of  more  enduring  celebrity  than 
kings  and  queens,  or  even  warriors  and  statesmen — those  who 
from  century  to  century  have  built  up  what  may  be  regarded  as 
the  finest  literature  in  the  world.  We  would  not  be  without 
our  books,  for 

''Books  we  know 
Are  a  substantial  world  ; 

Round  them  with  tendrils  strong  as  flesh  and  blood, 
Our  pastime  and  our  happiness  will  grow." 

We  have  had  of  late  years  in  London  and  elsewhere,  many 
and  various  exhibitions — Industrial,  Military,  Naval,  Indian, 
Forestry,  Fisheries,  &c.,  &c.  Let  us  hope  the  day  may  not 
be  far  distant,  when  we  may  have  collected  under  one  roof 
portraits  of  the  representatives  of  Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts — 
the  poets,  painters,  sculptors,  musicians,  and  architects  of  our 
own  country.  Such  a  display,  would  at  least,  be  a  tribute  to 
their  memory,  and  a  grateful  recognition  of  the  valuable  works 
we  have  inherited  from  them. 

With  these  perfunctory  remarks,  we  will  now  say  a  few  words 
upon  Burns  and  his  Portraits. 

Burns's  visit  to  Edinburgh  was  the  crowning  episode  of  his 
life,  and  surely  the  most  singular  revelation  in  literary  history. 
His  affairs  at  the  time  were,  humanly  speaking,  at  the  lowest 
ebb,  and  Dr.  Blacklock's  letter  opened  up  to  him  new  hopes 
and  possibilities.  He  reached  Edinburgh  in  November,  1786. 
Having  previously  met  Dugald  Stewart  at  his  country  house  of 
Catrine  Bank,  near  Mauchline,  he  was  soon  made  known 
personally  to  the  best  men  of  the  time.  We  can  picture  this 
imperial  soul  leaving  the  plough-tail  to  hold  his  own,  and  more 
than  his  own,  in  conversation  with  grave  Divines,  University 
Professors,  and  men  learned  in  the  law ;  and  to  ruffle  it  with 
noted  wits,  like  the  gay  Duchess  of  Gordon  and  Harry  Erskine, 
at  the  tables  of  a  Society,  said  at  that  period  to  be  the  most 
polished  in  Europe. 

Busy  for  a  time  in  attending  to  the  first  Edinburgh  edition 
of  his  works,  he  also  made  visits  to  the  South  and  North  of 
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Scotland,  which  he  has  described  in  a  "Journal,"  and  in  his 
correspondence.  The  literary  capital  did  what  it  could  for 
Burns;  the  first  Edinburgh  edition,  according  to  Dr.  Currie, 
realized  nine  hundred  pounds,  which  after  all  expenses  were 
paid  left  him  in  possession  of  a  very  handsome  sum — about 
six  hundred  pounds.  Long  before  he  left  town  he  must  have 
felt  wearied  of  its  pleasures,  and  while  ruminating  on  other 
years  and  other  scenes,  his  heart,  no  doubt,  would  frequently 
yearn  for  Ayrshire's  green  solitudes,  and  the  friends  of  his  earlier 
youth.  We  know  nothing  of  his  later  expectations  in  town,  if 
indeed,  he  had  any.  In  his  heart  of  hearts  he  must  have  known, 
that  the  only  thing  possible  for  him  was  a  return  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  rural  life,  and  he  made  arrangements  accordingly.  He 
was  right,  for  had  he  remained  in  town,  where  would  have  been 
his  correspondence  with  Thomson,  and  the  glorious  legacy  of 
song  he  bequeathed  to  his  country  ?  Amongst  other  things,  we 
are  indebted  to  Edinburgh  for  the  principal  portraits  of  Burns. 
In  the  first  number  of  the  Burns  Chronicle  there  appears  a  most 
masterly  article  on  the  several  portraits,  by  D.  W.  Stevenson, 
R.S.A.,  Sculptor,  Edinburgh.  It  is  written  with  great  judgment 
and  discrimination,  and  may  well,  on  that  subject,  be  considered 
as  final;  anything  we  can  say  will  only  emphasize  the  con- 
clusions he  has  arrived  at. 

Before  the  introduction  of  Photography,  portrait  painters, 
while  retaining  the  general  character  of  a  head,  also  worked  up 
to  a  certain  classical  ideal,  and  were  therefore,  not  so  literally 
true  to  nature  as  such  works  are  expected  to  be  now,  since  they 
have  the  absolute  certainty  of  photographs  to  contend  with. 
We  have  never  seen  a  life-size  portrait  by  Nasmyth,  and  his 
portrait  of  Burns  is  of  cabinet  size.  It  is  a  very  bright  and 
pleasing  portrait  of  our  Poet :  it  was  acknowledged,  however, 
by  his  contemporaries  to  be  over  refined.  Sir  Walter  Scott  in 
speaking  of  it — and  no  doubt  he  would  also  be  expressing  the 
opinion  of  many  who  had  seen  and  even  spoken  to  Burns — says 
that  it  represents  the  Poet  as  if  seen  in  perspective.  Now  in 
relation  to  the  picture,  this  is  a  very  significant  word  and  denotes 
much,  as  for  instance,  a  softening  down  of  the  features  as  if 
seen  at  some  short  distance,  and  to  which  its  cabinet  size  would 
partly  contribute.  Beugo,  when  engraving  it  for  the  first 
Edinburgh  edition,  had  sittings  from  the  Poet,  and  endeavoured 
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to  amend  this  by  giving  more  mass  to  the  features  and  toning 
down  the  "  lines  of  beauty  and  grace,"  which  is  evident  to  all  who 
compare  the  engraving  with  the  picture.  The  alterations  were 
not  likely  to  satisfy  Nasmyth,  but,  bating  these  slight  differences, 
the  portrait  is  an  admirable  representation  of  the  general 
appearance  and  character  of  Burns. 

We  were  very  much  impressed  on  first  seeing  Skirving's  fine 
head  of  Burns.  It  is  somewhere  stated  that  Skirving  was  very 
frequently  in  the  Poet's  company :  he  may  have  met  him  with 
Nasmyth,  or  in  one  or  other  of  the  various  social  clubs  then 
abounding  in  Edinburgh.  Sympathetic  souls  ever  know  where 
to  find  each  other  both  at  labour  and  refreshment,  and 
Skirving,  a  keen  observer  of  character,  would  have  many  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  the  Bard  in  his  ever  varying  moods.  It  is 
not  recorded  that  he  ever  formally  sat  to  him,  but  the  Artist 
has,  notwithstanding,  succeeded  in  giving  us  a  very  fine  head. 
This  work  is  in  crayons  on  greyish  toned  paper,  and  in  pro- 
ducing it  the  artist  would  proceed  somewhat  in  the  follo^ving  way. 
Carefully  and  in  exact  proportion  he  would,  from  Nasmyth's 
portrait,  extend  the  features  to  the  size  of  life,  then  alter  or 
amend  the  lines  according  to  the  conception  he  had  formed 
of  the  poet's  head.  Necessarily,  of  course,  the  position  of  the 
head  is  exactly  the  same  as  Nasmyth's,  and  we  are  enabled  to 
trace  the  difference  between  the  one  and  the  other.  Skirving 
gives  quite  another  phase  of  the  poet's  character;  the  coun- 
tenance is  overshadowed  by  a  not  unpleasing  sadness,  not 
unlikely  conjured  up  by  memories  of  the  past,  or  fears  for  the 
future — the  mood  of  his  fine  song, 

"  The  gloomy  night  is  gathering  fast." 

The  only  fault  of  this  head,  if  it  be  one,  is  that  the  eyes  seem 
too  small,  for  we  know  the  poet's  eyes  were  large  and  striking, 
and  in  his  deeply  emotional  moments,  or  when  his  electric 
blood  was  stirred,  they  blazed  and  coruscated  like  twin  stars. 
The  frontal  ridge,  (or  what  phrenologists  call  the  perceptive 
faculties),  is  here  more  developed  than  in  Nasmyth.  We 
have  frequently  observed  this  as  a  strong  feature  in  the 
portraits  of  distinguished  men,  notably  so,  for  instance,  in 
those  of  Professor  Wilson  and  Thomas  Carlyle.  The  latter's 
brow  beetled  above  his  keen  blue  eyes  like  a  cliff  above  the  sea; 
in  Burns,  this  feature  is  by  no  means  so  marked,  still,  Skirving 
has   given  development   to  it.     This   characteristic,    a    firmer 
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mouth,  the  hair  thicker  and  less  wavy,  a  squarer  jaw,  and  a 
more  compactly  built  head,  form  its  more  prominent  character- 
istics. It  is  well  and  gracefully  drawn,  and  finished  with  much 
elegance  and  delicacy  of  touch.  This  much  prized  work  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  Sir  Theodore  Martin. 

The  portrait  by  Peter  Taylor,  at  present  in  the  Scottish 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  Queen  Street,  Edinburgh,  is  a  work 
of  some  interest,  inasmuch  as  Burns  gave  sittings  for  it.  It  is 
the  work  of  a  young  man  of  much  promise,  but  evidently  in- 
experienced. It  wants  the  electric  flash  of  Nasmyth,  all  that 
expresses  the  soul  in  the  countenance,  and  looks  not  exactly 
the  man  whose  conversation  in  the  hey-day  of  triumphant 
youth  carried  the  ladies  of  Edinburgh  off  their  feet.  It  un- 
doubtedly resembles  the  poet,  but  cannot  be  regarded  as  at 
all  satisfactory.  As  for  the  testimony  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Mrs. 
Maclehose,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  and  others,  it  does  not  count 
for  much.  The  picture  was  so  long  laid  aside  that  it  eventually 
came  upon  them  with  all  the  force  of  novelty,  and  we  are 
naturally  strongly  impressed  with  the  unexpected;  but  this 
work  must  be  judged  from  its  inherent  merits  and  in  relation  to 
the  other  portraits,  at  least  to  Nasmyth's  and  Skirving's.  We 
can  scarcely  accept  of  the  opinions  of  those  who,  in  matters  of 
art,  hardly  understand  the  relation  of  one  line  to  another,  and 
the  parties  concerned,  could  only,  thirty-three  years  after  the 
poet's  death,  talk  and  write  of  it,  not  in  detail,  but  as  it  im- 
pressed them  generally.  Mr.  Stevenson  has  put  the  matter 
in  a  sentence,  when  he  says  that  as  a  portrait  of  Burns  it  is 
more  interesting  than  valuable. 

Some  months  ago,  the  ivory  miniature,  painted  by  Reid  at 
Dumfries,  in  1795,  ^'^s  added  to  the  collection  of  National 
Portraits  in  Queen  Street,  Edinburgh.*  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
portrait  alluded  to  by  Burns  (Jany.  29th,  1796)  in  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
Riddell :  it  is  a  profile  showing  the  left  side  of  the  face.  Seven 
years  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of  his  sitting  to  Nasmyth,  and 
the  vicissitudes  and  trials  of  life  have  left  their  impress  upon  his 
brow  :  though  still  young  his  features  are  harder,  the  eye  more 
sunk  but  still  brilliant,  and  the  lips  thinner  and  more  compressed. 
An  additional  feature  is  the  small  black  whisker  which  comes 
down  to  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  as  was  the  fashion  of  the  time,  the 

*  A  bequest  from  the  Watson  collection. 
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hair,  too,  is  less  bulky  and  with  a  feeling  of  grey  in  it.  With  re- 
gard to  the  dress,  the  coat  is  blue  and  high-collared,  with  the 
regular  lapel  of  the  period ;  the  vest  light  and  cross-striped  as 
in  the  other  portraits.  Underneath,  on  paper  faded  to  a  dim 
yellow,  is  written  in  the  Poet's  well  known  hand,  "  R.  Burns, 
Excise-Officer."  This  small  picture  is  in  very  good  preserva- 
tion, and  its  inherent  merits  prove  it  to  be  genuine. 

The  Miers  silhouette  we  have  always  regarded  as  excellent, 
and  it  accentuates  the  portraits  of  Nasmyth,  Skirving,  and  Reid. 

Nasmyth's  first  portrait  was  presented  by  himself  to  Mrs. 
Burns,  and  was  bequeathed  to  the  Scottish  Nation  by  the  last 
surviving  son.  Colonel  William  Nicol  Burns,  and  is  now  in  the 
National  Gallery,  Edinburgh.  Of  this  picture,  Nasmyth  made 
two  replicas,  one  of  which  is  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
London.  The  other  he  presented  to  a  favourite  pupil  on  her 
marriage,  and  is  now  at  Auchendrane,  near  Ayr.  This  latter 
work  is  said  to  have  been  retouched  by  Sir  Henry  Raeburn. 

There  is  also  Nasmyth's  Cabinet  whole  length — representing 
him  as  he  appeared  on  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  in  buckskins 
and  top  boots,  and  the  soft  felt  hat  he  usually  wore — in  the 
National  Gallery,  Edinburgh. 

Of  the  many  engravings,  that  by  Walker  and  Cousins,  pub- 
hshed  in  1830,  is  by  far  the  finest :  it  is  even  more  animated 
and  brilliant  than  the  picture  itself,  and  Nasmyth  was  delighted 
with  it.  This  engraving  is  the  size  of  the  portrait.  On  the 
same  scale,  there  is  also  an  etching  of  Skirving's  fine  head. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Raeburn  did  not  paint  Burns. 
Had  he  done  so,  it  would  have  been  the  portrait  of  the  century. 
There  is  no  record  of  their  ever  even  having  met.  Raeburn,  after 
a  sojourn  of  three  years  in  Italy,  returned  to  Edinburgh  late  in 
1787,  and  Burns  left  it  in  the  spring  of  1788,  and  they  seem 
never  to  have  been  brought  together.  A  Raeburn  portrait  could 
not  possibly  have  gone  amissing;  both  the  poet  and  painter 
would  have  afterwards  spoken  of  it.  Professor  W^ilson  (Chris" 
topher  North)  one  of  Burns's  most  enthusiastic  admirers,  was,  in 
his  young  days,  a  frequent  and  welcome  guest  at  Raeburn's 
table,  and  nothing  whatever  seems  to  have  transpired  about  a 
portrait  by  Sir  Henry.  We  may  therefore  dismiss  the  matter  as 
inadmissible. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  now  that  any  new  and  original  por- 
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trait  of  Burns  will  turn  up ;  we  know  them  all,  and  they  are  in 
safe  keeping.  We  have  four  of  them,  apart  from  the  silhouette, 
for  three  of  which  he  gave  sittings ;  and  although  at  first  he  had 
an  aversion  to  being  painted,  he  is  in  reality  better  represented 
than  the  great  majority  of  poets.  Skirving's  head  is  the  most 
poetic  of  them  all,  and  may  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  typical 
portrait  of  Burns. 

ALEX.  S.  MACKAY. 
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REMINISCENCES   OF   ROBERT  BURNS, 

WITH    SOME   ACCOUNT   OF   HIS   PORTRAITS. 

THE  interesting  article  on  the  "Portraits  of  Burns"  in 
your  first  number,  by  D.  W.  Stevenson,  R.S.A.,  the 
well-known  sculptor  in  Edinburgh,  prompts  me  to  send 
you  my  father's  recollections  of  Burns,  as  well  as  his  opinion 
of  the  Taylor  Portrait  when  first  made  public,  a  portrait 
which  he  and  others  then  living  in  Edinburgh,  who  had  often 
seen  Burns,  refused  to  accept  as  at  all  like  the  poet.  It  is  only 
in  recent  years  that  I  have  realised  how  important  his  testimony 
might  be  considered,  and  as  there  are  so  few  contemporary 
reminiscences  of  Burns  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  your  publication 
to  lay  them  before  your  readers. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  one  of  the  younger  members 
of  a  family  where  the  genius  and  poetry  of  Burns  were  greatly 
appreciated.  My  father  in  his  younger  days  had  several  times 
seen  Burns  himself,  and  knowing  his  poems  and  songs  off  by 
heart  he  aptly  quoted  them  on  all  suitable  occasions.  Often 
during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  have  I  heard  his  vivid 
description  of  the  time  and  place  when  and  where  he  first  saw 
Robert  Burns,  and  it  was  always  a  treat  to  hear  him  recite  his 
poems,  or  sing  his  songs,  both  of  which  he  did  with  a  broad 
Scots  accent,  and  with  great  enthusiasm,  as  well  as  dramatic 
effect.  He  was  a  native  of  Kelso,  on  the  romantic  banks  of 
the  Tweed,  where  he  spent  all  his  early  years,  being  educated  at 
the  Kelso  Grammar  School.  He  remembered  Scott's  younger 
brother  being  at  the  school  at  the  same  time,  and  often  saw 
Walter  Scott  at  Kelso,  and  afterwards  in  Edinburgh. 

As  my  father  grew  up  he  would  no  doubt  hear  a  great  deal 
about  Burns's  poems,  as  they  were  well  known  on  the  Borders 
long  before  their  fame  reached  the  general  public.  At  any  rate 
he  soon  became  familiar  with  them,  for  when  on  a  visit,  early  in 
May,  1787,  to  his  uncle,  Mr  William  Gladstaines,  who  lived  in 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Duns,  he  found  a  copy  of  the  Edin- 
burgh edition  which  had  just  been  published  along  with  the  first 
engraved  portrait  of  the  Poet.  One  afternoon  as  he  was  sitting 
on  the  sill  in  the  recess  of  the  window  in  the  parlour  of  his 
uncle's  house  reading  this  new  edition  of  Burns's  poems,  who 
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should  be  shown  in  but  Burns  himself!  He  had  come  in  with 
the  father  of  his  young  Edinburgh  friend,  Robert  Ainslie,  with 
whom  he  was  staying  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Duns,  and  who  had  brought  him  in  to  see  my  father's  uncle  who 
was  one  of  the  principal  residents  in  the  town.  One  or  two  others 
had  also  come  in  with  them,  and  as  they  sat  round  the  table 
talking  and  sipping  their  toddy — the  usual  hospitality  when  a 
call  was  made  in  those  days — my  father  sat  quietly  listening  to 
their  conversation.  He  closely  watched  the  Poet  and  compared 
him  with  the  portrait  in  the  book,  delighted  to  have  this  chance 
of  seeing  the  author  and  the  portrait  at  the  same  time.  His 
description  of  Burns  was  that  he  was  tall,  and  not  stoutly  but 
strongly  built,  of  very  dark  complexion,  and  with  large  brilliant 
black  eyes  that  sparkled  as  he  spoke  in  a  wonderful  manner. 
When  I  once  asked  my  father  about  their  conversation  he  said 
that  he  did  not  remember  much  about  it,  except  that  it  was 
mostly  about  farming  and  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  that  he  was  content  to  sit  and  look  at  Burns  as  the  author 
of  the  wonderful  poems  he  had  just  been  reading.  The  next 
morning  being  Sunday,  my  father  again  saw  him  as  he  was 
entering  the  Parish  church-yard  with  the  Ainslies,  and  as  their 
pew  in  the  church  was  next  to  his  uncle's,  he  managed  to  sit  on 
the  side  nearest  them,  and  when  they  stood  up  to  pray — there 
being  only  the  division  of  the  pew  between  him  and  Burns — he 
contrived  to  let  his  elbow  touch  Burns's  that  he  might  be  able 
to  say  that  "he  had  touched  the  poet!"  In  confirmation  of 
this  I  may  mention  that  I  have  still  the  piece  of  paper  on  which 
I  copied  a  paragraph  from  the  "  Glasgow  Citizen^'  of  the  loth 
August,  1844,  in  reference  to  the  Burns  Festival  of  that  date,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  "  The  following  interesting  reminiscence 
was  appended  to  the  signature  of  a  gentleman  in  Liverpool 
ordering  a  copy  of  to-day's  Citizen  : — *  Ane  wha  rubbed  shoulders 
wi'  the  poet  i'  the  Auld  Kirk  o'  Dunse,  in  1787,  o'  whilk  he  is 
no'  a  little  proud.' "  My  father  was  much  amused  that  the  editor 
liad  thought  it  worth  while  to  put  this  into  his  paper. 

It  may  be  also  interesting  to  state  that  my  father  noticed  an 
incident  in  the  church  on  this  occasion,  of  Burns,  when  the 
sermon  was  being  preached,  pulling  a  piece  of  paper  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  after  writing  something  on  it,  passing  it  to  Miss 
Ainslie,  who  was  sitting  next  to  him.     The  meaning  of  this  only 
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came  out  in  after  years,  when  Robert  Ainslie  told  the  story  of 
his  sister  being  alarmed  at  the  violent  words  of  the  preacher 
(old  Dr.  Bowmaker,  to  whom  Burns  alludes  in  his  diary  of  this 
time)  denouncing  "  obstinate  sinners,"  upon  which  Burns, 
noticing  Miss  Ainslie  hunting  up  the  text,  wrote  on  the  paper 
the  following  epigram  : — 

'•  Fair  maid,  you  need  not  take  the  hint, 
Nor  idle  texts  pursue, 
'Twas  guilty  sinners  that  he  meant, 
Not  angels  such  as  you  !  " 
As  Burns  was  in  Duns  and  the  neighbourhood  for  some  time, 
my  father  had  other  opportunities  of  seeing  him.     One  of  these 
I  well  remember   hearing   thus  described: — One  bright  May 
morning  my  father  was  tempted  to  go  out  about  six  o'clock,  his 
object  being  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  Duns  Law,  from  which 
is  a  splendid  view  of  the  Cheviot  Hills  and  the  whole  "valley 
of  the  Merse,"  with  the  tall  steeple  and  high  arched  bridge  of 
Benvick-on-Tweed  on  the  horizon.     When  he  reached  the  top, 
he  saw  Burns  lying  down  on  the  grass,  a  little  way  off,  with  his 
elbows  on  the  ground  and  his  chin  and  head  supported  by  his 
hands,  evidently  lost  in  a  reverie,  as  he  gazed  at  the  lovely 
scene   before   him.     Burns,  evidently  observing  some  one  ap- 
proaching, suddenly  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  walked  away  as  if 
he  did  not  wish  his  thoughts  to  be  disturbed. 

There  are  still  some  of  my  father's  old  friends  living  who 
remember  what  I  have  related  above,  and  especially  the  earnest 
way  in  which  he  used  to  relate  how  Burns,  in  one  of  his  walks 
with  Robert  Ainslie,  crossed  the  Border,  and  when  he  first  trod 
on  English  ground,  he  doffed  his  hat,  and  then  kneeling,  rever- 
ently repeated  the  last  two  verses  from  his  "  Cottars'  Saturday 
Night,"  which  my  father,  in  telling  the  story  would  repeat  as 
earnestly  as  if  he  himself  were  inspired  with  the  noble  words 
in  which  Burns  has  apostrophised  his  native  land. 

Among  his  other  recollections  of  Burns,  he  used  to  speak  of 
the  appearance  in  Edinburgh,  long  after  the  Poet's  death,  of  a 
supposed  portrait  of  Burns,  by  Peter  Taylor.  Fortunately,  in 
addition  to  my  own  recollection  of  this,  I  have  a  record  of  it 
in  my  father's  hand-writing,  written  at  the  time,  as  well  as  a 
long  letter  written  in  185 1,  to  his  old  friend  Alexander  Ireland 
of  Manchester,  who  had  often  heard  my  father  tell  the  story  of 
his  seeing  Burns ;  and  at  his  request  he  wrote  out  his  account  of 
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the  Taylor  Portrait  in  order  that  Mr.  Ireland  m%at  send  it  to 
Mr.  Robert  Chambers  in  Edinburgh.  About  ten  years  ago  the 
son  of  Mr.  Chambers  in  looking  over  his  father's  papers  relating 
to  Burns,  found  this  letter,  and  noticing  that  it  was  addressed  to 
Mr.  Ireland  (who  was  a  great  friend  of  the  Chambers),  he 
returned  it  to  him,  thinking  he  would  like  to  re-possess  it.  Mr. 
Ireland  then  kindly  sent  it  on  to  me,  knowing  that  I  would  be 
greatly  pleased  to  read  it,  as  it  would  revive  and  confirm  all  my 
own  recollections  of  the  familiar  story  it  contained.  Mr. 
Ireland  is  still  well  and  hearty,  though  over  80  years  of  age,  and 
is  able  to  confirm  all  I  have  written.  We  have  been  life-long 
friends,  as  our  fathers  were  before  us,  when  they  both  lived  in 
Edinburgh.  The  letter  is  rather  long,  but  so  interesting  in 
itself  that  I  make  no  apology  for  quoting  it  in  full,  especially  as 
it  gives  quite  a  different  opinion  of  this  picture  as  a  likeness  of 
Burns,  from  those  quoted  by  Mr.  Stevenson  from  the  Edinburgh 
Literary  Journal  of  1829  : — 

The  Elms,  Toxteth  Park, 
Liverpool,   27th  April,    1851. 
•'  Mr  Alexander  Ireland, 

"My  Dear  Sir, — In  obedience  to  your  request  I  herewith  send  you 
a  few  lines  on  the  subject  of  the  supposed,  or  as  I  should  rather  say 
spurious,  likeness  of  our  great  poet,  intended  to  be  palmed  on  the 
public  as  an  original  and  correct  likeness.  That  Mr.  Aitkin,  the  partner 
of  Constable,  believed  it  to  be  what  the  painter  or  possessor  of  it  re- 
presented I  have  no  doubt;  but  that  he  was  imposed  on  I  am  equally 
sure,  and  for  the  following  reasons : — 

*'  When  Hving  in  Edinburgh  in  1829,  my  friend,  Mr.  John  Aitkin, 
called  and  requested  me  to  go  with  him  and  see  a  portrait  of  a  personage 
that  I  should  soon  recognise.  I  accompanied  him  to  the  back  office  in 
Waterloo  Place,  where  hung  a  painting  of  a  person.  I  looked  at  it,  but 
I  did  not  recognise  any  resemblance  to  anyone  I  had  ever  seen,  and  told 
him  so,  when  he  said, — 

"  '  You  don't  perceive  any  resemblance  to  Robert  Burns  ?' 

**  *No,'  I  repeated,  *  not  the  smallest.'  *  That  is  very  odd,'  he  said 
in  a  tone  of  surprise  and  disappointment,  adding,  *  I  was  in  hopes  of 
having  your  testimonial  to  its  correctness,  and  had  made  up  my  mind 
to  present  you  with  a  copy  of  it  framed  in  the  manner  of  the  one  before 
you.' 

"  My  reply  to  that  was  that  I  would  never  hang  it  up  in  my  house  as 
a  picture  of  Burns.  Indeed,  I  told  him  I  feared  he  had  been  imposed 
upon.  He  then  asked  me  if  I  knew  Dr.  John  M'Kenzie,  surgeon,  an 
old  acquaintance  of  Burns?  I  told  him  I  did,  and  intimately,  on 
which  he  asked  me  if  I  would  get  him  to  call  and  see  the  picture.  I 
replied  that  I  would  be  glad  to  do  so,  and  that  I  should  not  mention  a 
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syllable  of  it  to  him,  or  influence  his  opinion  in  any  way  on  the  subject 
— a  subject  which  I  considered,  so  to  speak,  all  but  a  sacred  one. 

"I  sent  for  the  Doctor,  who  soon  made  his  appearance.  I  then  in- 
troduced him  to  Mr,  Aitkin,  and  left  them  together.  The  former 
returned  in  a  few  minutes,  my  office  being  close  to  Constable's.  Like 
myself,  he  not  only  could  trace  no  resemblance,  but  added  that  it  could 
never  have  been  intended  for  Burns,  and  this  lie  told  to  Mr.  Aitkin. 
I  then  begged  Dr.  M'Kenzie  to  see  Mr.  William  Tennant,  who  married 
the  daughter  of  Dr.  Dalrymple  ('  Dalrymple  mild  '),  and  whose  opinion 
would  go  far  to  confirm  ours,  should  we  be  correct.  Mr.  Tennant's 
testimony  in  all  respects  coincided  with  my  own  and  Dr.  M'Kenzie's. 
As  with  the  Doctor,  not  a  hint  of  the  subject  was  given  to  Mr.  Tennant; 
indeed,  he  considered  it  a  joke,  and  could  not  speak  of  it  for  laughing. 

•'I  then  proposed  that  we  three  should  take  the  liberty  to  call  on  Mr. 
Nasmyth,  who  resided  in  Queen  Street.  We  did  so,  and  on  mentioning 
our  errand  we  were  most  cordially  received  by  the  venerable  artist. 
He  ran  through  the  whole  history  of  his  engagement  with  Creech  to 
take  Burns's  likeness  with  a  view  to  embellish  the  title  page  of  the 
Edinburgh  edition,  which  he  then  was  preparing  for  publication.  Mr. 
Nasmyth  further  told  us  he  felt  unwilling  to  undertake  the  task,  he  not 
being  a  portrait  but  a  landscape  painter.  There  being  at  that  time  no 
good  hand  at  that  in  Edinburgh,  on  Mr.  Creech  pressing  him  earnestly, 
he  consented,  and  with  a  view  to  becoming  acquainted  with  the  phiz 
of  the  bard,  as  he  expressed  it,  the  two  were  engaged  to  meet  next 
morning  at  Creech's  at  breakfast.  They  then  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Pentlands,  and  down  the  Esk  to  Rosliu,  Hawthornden,  and 
Lasswade,  and  returned  with  the  publisher  to  supper.  Having  pro- 
gressed thus  far,  next  morning  the  artist  commenced  his  work,  which, 
by  the  way,  as  he  informed  us,  never  was  entirely  finished ;  for  having 
got  so  far  in  the  sketching  of  the  picture,  and  being  himself  (Mr  N.)  so 
much  pleased  with  it,  he  was  afraid  to  proceed  any  further,  lest  he 
should  spoil  it,  and  nothing  more  was  done  to  it.  Such  is  the  true 
history  of  the  only  likeness  ever  made  of  the  poet,  as  Mr.  Nasmyth  in- 
formed us  he  had  never  heard  of  any  other  ;  and  as  to  the  one  in  the 
possession  of  Constable's  house,  on  the  artist's  name  being  mentioned — 
I  think  it  was  a  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Leith — he  said  he  knew  him,  and  that 
he  never  pretended  to  be  otherwise  than  a  coach  painter. 

"  I  might  mention  that  Dr.  M'Kenzie  and  Mr.  William  Tennant  were 
Ayrshire  men,  and  knew  the  poet  well,  especially  the  former.  Being  in 
Dunse  in  1787,  just  after  the  publication  of  the  first  Edinburgh  edition. 
Burns  himself  being  there  at  the  time  on  a  visit  to  the  family  of  his 
friend  Robert  Ainslie,  of  Berrywell,  near  Dunse,  the  writer  often  saw 
the  poet,  and  sitting  on  the  sill  of  a  window  in  the  same  room  at  a 
friend's,  where  Burns,  with  several  other  respectable  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  were  conversing,  and  having  the  volume  in  my  hand,  I  occasionally 
looked  at  the  picture  and  then  at  the  poet,  and  wondered  at  the  resem- 
blance. Mr  Ainslie  told  me,  on  mentioning  our  proceedings  anent  the 
Constable  picture,  that  he  knew  of  no  such  picture  ;  that  Nasmy  th's  was 
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a  good  likeness  of  the  features  of  the  poet ;  'but,  in  my  opinion,'  he 
continued,  '  no  painter  living  could  take  it,  none  being  able  to  give  that 
expressive  flash  of  the  eye  that  Burns  possessed.'  He  never  witnessed 
such  an  eye." 

The  letter  concludes  with : — 

"I  have  often  told  you  of  the  extraordinary  meeting  of  myself  with 
Burns's  '  young  friend '  Andrew  Aitkin,  and  Mr.  Nasmyth,  the  writer 
having  been  introduced  to  Mr.  Aitkin  by  Dr.  Gairdner  (son-in-law  of  Mr. 
Tennant  already  mentioned)  on  board  the  steam  packet  from  Leith  to 
London,  and  of  our  being  joined  by  Mr.  Bruce,  the  son  of  one  of  tha 
poet's  heroines — I  have  forgotten  the  name  of  the  song,  but  it  goes,  '  I 
lo'ed  her  mickle  and  lang.'f  This  meeting  should  it  be  of  any  use  to 
Mr  Chambers,  I  will  give  some  other  time — the  above  being  as  much  as 
I  can  do  at  present,  being  pretty  well  for  one  bordering  on  eighty  years. 
Give  my  regards  to  Mr.  Chambers;  he  will  remember  me,  having  once 
ciceroned  him  and  his  lady  in  Liverpool,  and  I  have  called  on  him  since 
at  his  ofiice  in  Edinburgh.  Trusting  the  above  may  prove  useful  to  the 
publisher  and  author  of  the  life  and  writings  of  the  poet, — I  remain, 
dear  sir,  yours, 

"William  Hall." 

After  receiving  .the  above  letter  from  Mr.  Ireland,  I  re- 
membered that  I  had  amongst  my  father's  old  papers,  the 
original  pamphlet  issued  by  Constable,  entitled — "  Unpublished 
Remains  of  Robert  Burns, — Lockhart's  third  edition  of  his 
life, — Account  of  a  lately  discovered  portrait,  with  letters  con- 
cerning it."  This  seems  to  have  been  issued  as  an  advertise- 
ment as  it  is  stated  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  title  page, 
"Extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal,  No.  54," 
(published  21  November,  1829).  My  father  has  added  some 
foot  notes  of  his  own,  evidently  written  at  the  time.  After 
giving  a  description  of  the  newly  discovered  portrait,  the  writer 
says  that  "  it  was  painted  by  the  late  Peter  Taylor,  an  artist  of 
considerable  celebrity  at  the  time  of  Burns's  visit  to  Edinburgh 
in  1786,"  and  that  "  Buchan,  Bonar,  and  Nasmyth  were  his  con- 
temporaries, and  entertained  the  highest  respect  for  his  abilities, 
&c." — all  of  which,  as  we  have  seen  above,  is  quite  incorrect 
so  far  as  Nasmyth  is  concerned.  The  account  altogether 
reads  very  much  like  one  of  Lockhart's  random  statements,  for 
which  he  was  so  celebrated,  and  which  Chambers,  Scott 
Douglas,  and  others  have  corrected.  In  reference  to  the  letters 
quoted  in  favour  of  the  picture,  and  the  fact  that  the  writers  re- 
ceived copies  of  the  engraving — my  father  writes  at  the  foot  of  the 

t  **  Slie'g /air  and fatue."— [Ed.] 
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page, — "  A  bribe  !  they  offered  me  a  copy  of  the  print  enclosed 
in  an  elegant  frame."  This  is  signed  with  his  initials  "  W.  H." 
Then  in  reference  to  these  letters  and  others  which  are  not 
quoted  in  the  pamphlet,  it  is  said,  "  They  all  agree  in  speaking 
of  the  portrait  as  amazingly  like  the  original."  To  this  my 
father  adds  another  note  thus  : — 

**It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  respectable  publishers  of  this 
print  could  not  procure,  though  strongly  [urged  to  do  so,  the  concurrence 
of  several  intimate  friends  of  the  poet  then  alive,  namely — Dr.  John 
M'Kenzie,  Mr.  Nasmyth,  Mr.  Robert  Ainslie,  and  Mr.  William 
Tennant.  Mr.  Syme's  account  of  it,  as  his  son  informed  me,  was  any- 
thing but  flattering.  I  also,  who  had  often  seen  the  poet,  was  strongly 
urged  to  lend  my  testimony  to  the  likeness,  but  I  could  not  do  so,  not 
being  able  to  perceive  any.  The  first  four  named  gentlemen,  all  of  them 
intimately  acquainted  with  Burns,  laughed  at  the  idea  of  it  being 
1  bought  a  likeness. "  W.  H. 

This  portrait  was  engraved  by  J.  Horsburg,  and  published  by 
Constable,  in  1830,  and  caused  considerable  discussion  in 
Edinburgh,  but  it  was  generally  condemned  as  an  impossible 
likeness  of  Burns.  Some  thought  the  portrait  rather  like  Gilbert 
Bums,  but  he  was  not  considered  to  be  hke  his  brother  the 
Poet.  The  supposed  artist  does  not  seem  to  have  painted  any 
other  likeness  that  is  known,  and  this  one  at  the  best  is  a  very 
poor  work  of  Art.  The  original  oil  painting  is  still  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  in  Queen  Street,  Edinburgh,  where  I 
first  saw  it  in  1887,  when  it  was  exhibited  after  its  return  from 
Australia,  where  it  had  been  for  some  years.  I  have  seen  it 
several  times  since,  but  only  think  it  interesting  as  an  illustration 
of  the  discussion  which  it  has  raised.  Any  one  who  wants  to 
see  the  difference  between  it  and  Nasmyth's  can  easily  do  so  by 
looking  at  the  two  engravings  of  them  in  last  year's  Chronicle^ 
or  better  still  by  looking  at  the  two  originals  in  Edinburgh,  and 
they  will  at  once  perceive  that  as  Burns  was  only  27  when  they 
were  both  taken,  he  could  not  be  like  both  of  them  !  Taylor's 
looks  much  older  than  the  other,  and  gives  no  indication  of  the 
man  who  charmed  every  one  who  saw  him,  and  whose  eyes 
"literally  glowed,"  as  Scott  himself  has  described  them,  a 
characteristic  which  one  can  easily  imagine  from  Nasmyth's 
original  painting,  or  Walker's  beautiful  engraving  of  it.  I  quite 
agree  with  what  Mr.  Stevenson  says  about  the  Skirving  portrait 
having  "  a  charm  of  its  own."  I  have  always  understood  that 
Skirving  drew  it  at  the  suggestion  of  Burns's  family,  as  they  were 
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dissatisfied  with  the  Nasmyth  portrait  as  looking  too  smooth  and 
refined — forgetting  that  it  was  taken  after  Burns  had  been  living 
six  months  in  Edinburgh,  and  moving  in  good  society.  Skirving, 
it  is  supposed,  must  often  have  seen  Burns  before  he  went  to 
Italy,  as  he  only  returned  to  Scotland  after  Burns's  death.  He 
has  at  any  rate  produced  a  wonderful  portrait  showing  more 
marked  features  and  more  force  of  character  than  the  Nasmyth 
likeness.  Skirving  would  never  part  with  the  picture,  but  after 
his  death,  in  1819,  Sir  John  Rennie  purchased  it,  and  afterwards 
it  became  the  property  of  his  son,  Mr  George  Rennie,  and  in 
1 88 1  it  was  purchased  by  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  who  considers 
it  superior  to  Nasmyth's,  and  that  Skirving  must  have  seen 
Burns  or  he  never  could  have  produced  such  a  portrait.  By  a 
lucky  accident  I  bought  a  small  photograph  of  it — but  how 
procured  I  do  not  know — in  the  Burns  monument  in  Edinburgh, 
in  1878,  and  afterwards  when  I  tried  to  get  a  larger  one  I  was 
told  the  sale  of  them  had  been  stopped.  There  is  a  large  one 
in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  in  Edinburgh,  but  it  is  much 
faded.  I  have  never  seen  a  good  engraving  of  it  or  one  that 
gave  one  any  idea  of  the  original.  There  was  lately  a  photo- 
gravure taken  of  it,  but  the  number  printed  was  very  limited. 
It  is  a  pity  it  is  not  published  or  better  known,  as  it  well  deserves 
to  be.* 

Before  closing  these  reminiscences  I  would  like  to  put  on 
record  the  strong  opinion  my  father  always  expressed  of  the 
unfairness  of  Lockhart's  Life  of  Burns,  inasmuch  as  he  grossly 
exaggerated  his  faults,  and  made  many  statements  about  him 
to  his  discredit  which  turned  out  to  be  untrue,  and  many  of 
which  he  had  to  retract.  In  fact  I  never  heard  my  father 
mention  the  name  of  the  biographer  without  calling  him  that 
"  blackguard  Lockhart ! "  At  the  time  I  heard  this  there  were, 
of  course,  other  charges  against  him,  especially  his  unfounded 
and  scandalous  attack  on  the  Ballantynes,  both  as  to  their  social 
position  and  financial  honesty,  which  caused  such  a  bitter  dis- 
cussion in  Edinburgh  on  the  appearance  of  his  Life  of  Scott, 
and  in  which  Robert  Chambers  always  declared  Lockhart  to  be 
"wholly  wrong."  In  Scott's  Diary,  lately  published,  there  is 
not  a  word  of  blame  cast  on  the  Ballantynes,  though  it  covers 
all  the  time  of  their  mutual  troubles.     There  is,  however,  an 

*  Messrs  Blackie  published  a  large  engraving  of  it  in  1866.— [Ed.] 
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allusion  to  Lockhart  having  a  "  wicked  wit^^  and  this  was  his 
well-known  character.  Disraeli,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his 
sister  in  1836,  says, — "I  am  to  meet  Lockhart;  he  is  known  in 
society  as  '  the  viper,'  but  if  he  tries  to  sting  me  he  will  find  my 
heel  of  iron."  It  is  the  fashion  to  overpraise  Lockhart's  bio- 
graphies without  noticing  these  drawbacks.  In  Scott  Douglas's 
last  edition  of  the  Life  of  Burns,  he  still  points  out  a  good 
many  mis-statements  of  facts.  Burns  had  faults  enough 
without  having  them  exaggerated. 

I  will  close  with  an  interesting  incident  which  I  remember 
happening  in  1842,  when  attending  a  lecture  with  my  father  at 
the  Mechanics'  Institution  in  Liverpool,  by  Charles  Cowden 
Clarke,  the  well-known  friend  of  Keats  and  other  literary  men 
of  his  time.  The  lecture  was  on  the  British  poets,  one  of  whom 
was  "  Robert  Burns,"  and  after  quoting  and  praising  his  poetry 
he  began,  (as  is  the  fashion  still  with  some  people),  to  moralise 
about  him,  when  my  father  gave  an  expressive  exclamation  of 
dissent  peculiar  to  himself.  Then  Cowden  Clarke,  with  his 
jolly  face,  looked  up  amused,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Well,  I  like 
that ;  anything  more  ?  "  and  then  went  on  with  the  lecture.  As 
I  was  coming  out  of  the  lecture  hall,  and  passing  the  door  of  the 
committee-room,  Cowden  Clark  came  up  and  exclaimed  to  Dr 
W.  B.  Hodgson,  the  secretary,  (afterwards  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  at  Edinburgh  University),  "  I  would  give  anything  to 
know  the  gentleman  who  made  that  exclamation."  Seeing  me, 
Dr  Hodgson,  who  knew  it  was  my  father,  asked  me  to  find  him 
and  bring  him  in,  which  I  did,  and  after  a  good  laugh  and  a 
chat,  Mr  Clarke  being  interested  to  hear  that  my  father  was 
not  only  an  admirer  of  Burns,  but  had  actually  seen  him,  their 
interview  ended  in  my  father  inviting  Mr  Clark  and  Dr  Hodg- 
son to  supper,  promising  Mr  Clarke  a  glass  of  whisky  toddy  out 
of  Burns's  wine  glass,  of  which  he  was  the  proud  possessor ! 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  interesting  conversation  about  Burns 
and  other  celebrities,  which  I,  as  a  young  man  greatly  enjoyed, 
especially  the  singing  by  Mr  Clarke  of  Canning's  song  of  "  The 
University  of  Goitingeny  When  the  Burns  glass  was  pro- 
duced, of  course  Cowden  Clarke  was  asked  to  give  a  toast. 
He  was  a  large  man  with  a  large  expressive  countenance,  and 
as  we  watched  him  he  set  us  all  in  a  roar  with  the  comical  way 
in  which  he  simply  rolled  his  eyes  round  the  glass  and  drank  it; 
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off  in  silence.  This  incident]^led  to  other  visits  from  him,  and 
afterwards  we  heard  that  the  next  time  he  delivered  the  same 
lecture  he  introduced  the  story  of  the  interruption  from  the 
gentleman  who  had  seen  Robert  Burns. 

ROBERT  C.  HALL. 
Liverpool,  Nov.,  1892. 
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NOTES  ON  THE   FIRST  AND  EARLY   EDITIONS. 

BEYOND   all   doubt   Burns   was   a   book-lover — his    oft 
quoted  and  much  mis-read   epigram   on   an   unready 
much  worm-eaten,  splendidly  bound  Shakespeare  in  an 
Earl's  library  notwithstanding.     The  familiar  lines  : — 

*'  Through  and  through  the  inspired  leaves, 
Ye  maggots  make  your  windings, 
But  Oh  !  respect  his  lordship's  taste, 
And  spare  the  golden  bindings," 

are  not  a  protest  against  the  handicraft  of  the  bookbinder,  but 
rather  a  protest  against  the  vulgar  display  of  material  wealth, 
where  that  of  brain  and  hand  is  thrown  on  the  shelf  to  be  idly 
stared  at,  like  the  chimpanzee  in  the  Zoological  Gardens.  In 
a  letter  to  Miss  Chalmers,  the  Poet  says, — "  I  have  taken  tooth 
and  nail  to  the  Bible  .  .  .  It  is  really  a  glorious  book.  I 
sent  for  my  bookbinder  to-day,  and  ordered  him  to  get  me  an 
octavo  Bible  in  sheets,  the  best  paper  and  print  in  town 
[Edinburgh],  and  bind  it  with  all  the  elegance  of  his  craft."  In 
the  following  July,  he  sends  a  conditional  order  to  Peter  Hill 
for  Banks's  Neiv  mid  CoDipleie  Christian's  Family  Bible, 
published  by  Cooke.  "You  will  know  the  character  of  the 
performance,  as  some  numbers  of  it  are  published  :  and  if  it  is 
really  what  it  pretends  to  be,  set  me  down  as  a  subscriber." 
In  the  same  letter,  he  says, — "I  am  going  to  trouble  you 
with  further  commissions.  I  call  it  troubling  you — because  I 
want  only  books ;  the  cheapest  way  the  best ;  so  you  may  have 
to  hunt  for  them  in  the  evening  auctions.  I  want  Smollett's 
works  for  the  sake  of  his  incomparable  humour,  but,  as  I  said, 
the  veriest  ordinary  copies  wull  serve  me.  I  am  nice  only  in 
the  appearance  of  my  poets."  In  writing  to  Beugo,  Avho  en- 
graved his  portrait  for  the  first  Edinburgh  edition  of  the  Poems, 
Burns  said,  "  When  you  finish  any  head,  I  should  like  to  have 
a  proof  copy  of  it,"  and  to  another  correspondent,  regarding 
Ainslie's  Map  of  Scotland,  he  said,  "Secure  me  one  of  the 
earliest  impressions  of  the  plate." 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  get-up  of  his  own  books  was  not 
influenced  by  his  own  taste.     That  John  Wilson  was  a  capable 
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printer,  goes  without  saying,  but  Foems,  chiefly  i?t  the  Scottish 
Dialect,  was  the  first  really  beautiful  book  he  produced.  It 
was  the  model  and  pattern  of  all  that  followed  from  his  press, 
and  it  remains  the  high-water  mark  of  his  art.  Fraser's 
Sermons,  with  prefaces  by  the  ministers  of  Kilmarnock — 
Russell  and  Robertson — if  a  solid,  is  a  somewhat  lean  per- 
formance, remarkable  only,  if  remarkable  at  all,  for  the  spacing 
of  the  type — preceded  the  poems  by  one  year.  In  1787 
followed  CampbeWs  Foems,  and  RusselPs  Reasons  for  our 
Lord's  Agony  in  the  Garden,  the  latter  of  which  ran  through 
several  editions,  and  was  embellished  with  the  same 
border  which  Wilson  first  used  on  the  title  page  of  the  poems 
which  keep  his  name  alive  to  this  day.  In  the  following  year, 
followed  the  Foetns  of  Lapraik ;  and  in  1789  came  the 
Foenis  of  David  Sillar,  and  Milton's  Faradise  Lost ;  the 
Foems  of  Janet  Little  not  appearing  till  1792,  when  the 
border  was,  for  some  reason  or  other,  dispensed  with.  That 
Burns  influenced  the  work  of  his  printers  in  a  noble  way  there 
can  be  no  manner  of  doubt.  Not  only  were  his  simple  but 
expressive  title  pages  improvements  on  previous  performances 
of  the  kind,  but  his  hand  is  apparent  in  the  general  style  and 
taste  of  both  the  Kilmarnock  edition  and  the  Edinburgh 
editions  of  Creech  that  followed.  Creech's  best  books  are  his 
Burnses;  and  of  these  the  "skinking"  edition  of  the  Poems 
(1787),  which  gives  the  portrait  in  the  best  state  of  the  plate, 
is  most  prized  by  collectors. 

The  Kilmarnock  edition,  so  well  known  by  M.^YJiQ's  facsimile, 
is  an  octavo ;  that  is  to  say,  it  measures  nine  inches  high  by 
five  and  three-quarter  inches  wide.  It  was  issued  in  blue  paper 
boards  with  white  back,  and  printed  label  of  same  colour  pasted 
thereon;  but  copies  exist — probably  those  first  issued — in  blue 
paper  wrappers.  The  former  is  in  the  style  of  the  Sillar  and 
Lapraik;  the  latter,  in  the  style  of  the  Janet  Little  poems. 
Copies  in  either  style  are  rarely  met  with.  A  perfect  copy  with 
the  label  on  the  back,  as  issued  by  the  publisher,  would  be  a  rara 
avis  indeed.  Few  such  copies  are  known  to  bibliophiles; 
and  the  majority  of  bound  copies  have,  in  the  first  instance, 
passed  through  the  hands  of  a  provincial  bookbinder,  whose 
main  object  in  cutting  down  the  margins,  in  penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish  fashion,  was  economy.     The  copies  bound 
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in  the  more  expensive  materials  are  the  shortest,  for  the 
reason  that  they  have  generally  been  bound  a  second  time. 
Economy  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  to  this  end  the  margins 
of  books  were  ruthlessly  sacrificed.  Burns,  we  know,  presented 
copies  of  his  poems  to  friends  ;  but  we  do  not  remember  of  his 
having  had  any  copies  specially  bound  for  them.  Six  editions 
were  published  in  his  lifetime ;  the  last,  in  the  particulars  of 
paper  and  printing,  being  inferior  to  none  of  its  forerunners,  or, 
for  that  matter,  to  any  Scottish  book  of  its  period.  That 
they  had  ample  margins,  and  were  models  of  style  and  taste, 
make  it  all  the  more  regrettable  that  but  few  copies  have  come 
down  to  us  intact;  almost  all,  including  even  some  of  the 
copies  that  Burns  inscribed  with  his  own  hand,  have  been 
mutilated  by  the  knife  of  the  binder.  "Old,  sinful  SmelHe," 
as  Burns  endearingly  calls  the  printer  of  the  first  Edinburgh 
edition,  and  who  was  styled  "  my  learned  printer "  by  Lord 
Monboddo,  had  the  copy,  which  Burns  inscribed  "To  Mr. 
Smellie,  with  the  author's  compliments,"  bound  in  calf  and 
shortened  by  an  inch ;  and  the  good  sister  of  the  good  Glen- 
cairn — to  whom  Currie  presented  one  of  the  ten  thick  paper 
copies  of  the  Liverpool  edition  (printed  for  those  who  had  be- 
friended the  Poet),  and  which  bore  the  inscription,  "  For  the 
Right  Honble.  Lady  E.  Cunningham,  from  her  faithful  and 
obedt.  servt.,  the  Editor" — had  nearly  as  much  taken  off  the 
margins  by  the  binder.  It  shows  the  practice  of  the  time,  that 
the  librarian  of  the  Athenaeum  Library,  Liverpool,  himself  a  book- 
binder to  trade,  and  who  otherwise  might  have  been  expected  to 
protect  from  the  vandals  the  biographer's  own  copy,  instead  of 
having  the  unique  gift  of  Dr.  Currie's  son  "  bound  in  all  the 
elegance  of  his  craft,"  had  it  badly  cut  and  cheaply  bound. 

Of  all  the  editions  of  Burns,  the  1786  Kilmarnock  edition  is 
the  most  prized  by  bibliophiles,  and  the  most  difficult  to  procure 
in  anything  like  perfect  condition.  The  margins,  as  with  most 
of  Wilson's  books,  are  ample ;  and,  without  being  cut  into  the 
quick,  as  the  early  editions  of  Shakespeare  not  infrequently  are, 
copies  may  be  shortened  quite  two  inches.  In  the  British  Museum 
there  are  two  copies  of  the  book.  That  purchased  in  1850 
from  the  Perry  collection,  and  which  has  a  name  cut  from  the 
top  of  the  title  page,  has  the  blanks  in  the  text  filled  in  and  the 
misprints,  which  are  few,  corrected  in  the  hand  of  the  Poet. 
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It  measures  eight  inches,  while  the  second  copy  is  two-eighths 
taller.  The  shortest  copy  on  the  record  is  under  seven  inches, 
and  the  tallest  cut  copy — that  presented  by  Dr.  M'Laren  to  the 
Kilmarnock  Museum — is  eight  and  five-eighth  inches,  or  three- 
eighths  short  of  the  full  height  of  the  book.  Fortunately,  in 
this  instance,  it  had  been  decided  to  use  the  most  inexpensive 
of  materials,  which,  doubtless  relieved  the  binder  of  the  tempta- 
tion to  reduce  the  height  of  the  book  to  the  level  of  his  gener- 
osity in  leather. 

Apart  from  the  size,  the  main  factor  in  determining  the  price 
of  any  particular  copy  is  its  condition.  Something  depends  too 
upon  the  number  of  bidders,  who,  when  the  Kilmarnock 
Burns  is  catalogued,  never  seem  to  slacken  in  their  attendance, 
no  matter  when  or  where  the  book  may  come  under  the  hammer. 
Another  consideration,  and  it  is  sometimes  important,  is  the  re- 
putation of  the  seller.  In  such  a  transaction  character  counts 
for  much,  and  one  desirous  of  acquiring  a  Kilmarnock  Burns 
which  may  have  belonged  to  a  public  man  or  a  trusted  bibliophile, 
would  have  to  reckon  with  public  sentiment  in  hard  cash. 
But,  taking  one  thing  with  another,  the  main  factors  upon  which 
the  price  of  the  book  depends,  are,  as  has  been  stated,  size  and 
condition.  Copies  having  the  letterpress  complete,  and  which 
are  without  damaged  or  substituted  leaves,  jottings  by  illiterate 
scribblers,  or  "thumb  marks,"  and  which  are  otherwise  fresh  and 
sound,  are  safe,  according  to  their  size,  to  realise  the  prices  named 
below.  Excluded  from  our  reckoning  are  also  such  copies  as 
Burns  may  have  presented  to  his  friends,  or  on  which  he  may  have 
made  MS.  corrections  or  additional  notes ;  copies  in  bindings 
that  may  be  described  as  works  of  art,  or  which  have  been 
Grangerised,  or  may  have  belonged  to  some  celebrated  personage. 
Who,  for  example,  could  guage  the  auction  price  of  the  two 
copies  bound  by  Roger  Payne,  or  a  chef  d^  oeuvre  of  Zaehnsdorf, 
the  binding  being  as  much  in  repute  as  the  books  themselves  : 
or  the  copy  in  the  Abbotsford  Library,  which  is  illustrated  with 
plates,  cuttings  from  newspapers,  including  additional  poems, 
and  in  which  is  inserted  an  excise  report  in  the  autograph  of  the 
Poet  ?  And  here  it  may  be  remarked  that  there  are  Grangerised 
and  Grangerised  copies ;  and  that,  when  an  inferior  copy  turns 
up,  a  MS.  or  other  matter  is  often  inserted,  or  a  "  dear  cheap  " 
binding  resorted  to,  to  make  the  book  attractive  to  a  novice. 
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But  "good  wine  needs  no  bush,"  and  such  expedients,  which 
smack  of  the  Cheap  Jack,  are  seldom  successful  in  attaining 
their  object. 

Cut  books,  in  the  language  of  the  trade,  are  called  short  or  tall 
as  they  cross  the  dividing  line  which  is  accepted  as  the  average 
height  of  any  particular  book.  By  this  rule,  although  in  the  case 
of  important  books  it  would  be  better  to  indicate  the  size  by 
measurement,  it  would  be  safe  to  call  copies  of  the  Kilmarnock 
edition  over  eight  inches  tall,  and  those  under  that  height  short, 
a  result  arrived  at  by  the  measurement  of  fifty-two  copies. 

Eight  inch  copies,  otherwise  perfect,  have  recently  fetched 
ninety  to  a  hundred  pounds  at  public  sale;  while  taller  copies  have 
fetched  more,  and  shorter  copies  less.  The  following  figures,  so 
far  as  the  size  of  the  book  is  concerned,  may  be  taken  as  in- 
dicating the  variations  in  the  values  of  individual  copies. 

Copies  measuring  7  inches, 
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The  writer  has  to  thank  Mr.  F.  T.  Barrett — the  accomplished 
librarian  of  the  Mitchell  Library — for  help  rendered  in  making 
up  these  figures,  which  have  been  approved  of  by  several  who 
for  a  considerable  period  have  had  exceptional  opportunities  of 
noting  the  prices  at  sales. 

In  the  Burns  Calendar^  under  date,  31st  July,  the  following 
entry  occurs. — "  First  edition  of  Poems,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish 
Dialect,  published  at  Kilmarnock,  price  3s.  1786.  This  same 
month,  1874,  a  copy  was  sold  from  an  Edinburgh  bookseller's 
catalogue  for  ;£^i 9."  The  recorder  merely  notes  the  coincidence. 
That  £^\^  was  not  then  the  value  of  a  sound  copy  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact,  that  in  the"  following  year  a  copy  fetched 
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jCS4  in  a  London  saleroom,  being  ^i   17s.  less  than  the  pub- 
lisher charged  Burns  for  the  whole  edition  of  600  copies. 

The  first  Burns,  unlike  any  other  Scotch  book  which  invari- 
ably commands  a  high  price  in  the  open  market,  is  seldom  or 
never  absent  from  the  bookshops.  The  demand  keeps  the  book 
constantly  in  the  market,  although  perfect  copies  are  rarely  seen 
except  in  private  libraries.  Taking  the  prices  at  the  David 
Laing  Sale,  at  Sotheby's — 1879 — which  was  a  red  letter  day  for 
rare  Scotch  books — an  indifferent  copy  of  the  Kilmarnock 
Burns,  (if  we  exclude  a  modern  book  the  entire  issue  of  which 
was  almost  wholly  burned  before  it  was  issued,)  was  only  topped 
by  three  Black  Letter  books  which  rank  among  the  greatest 
rarities  of  the  Scottish  press  : — Archbishop  Hamilton's 
Catechism,  St.  Andrews,  1552,  ;^i48  ;  Sir  David  Lindsay's 
Dialogue  &c.,  St.  Andrews,  1554,  ;^i2i ;  and  Barbour's  Bruce, 
Edinburgh,  1571,  ;^i42.  These  may  be  said  to  have  belonged 
to  the  ancients  long  before 

.     .     .     .     "  A  blast  o' Jan'war' win' 
Blew  hansel  in  on  Robin." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  prices  realised  within  recent 
years  for  the  editions  named  below. 

I. — Poems,  Chiefly  in  the  Scottish  Dialect,  by  Robert 
Burns.     Kilmarnock  :  printed  by  John  Wilson.     1786. 

David  Laing's  Copy  (Sotheby's,  1879),  calf,  gilt  edges,  with,  lines  in  the 

Autograph    of    Burns,     and    a    Holograph    Letter    from    J.    G. 

Lockhart  inserted.  £90. 

Joseph   Mayrick's  Copy   (Sotheby's,  1887),  calf,  last  leaf  of  Glossary 

wanting.  £18. 

Thomas  Shaw's  Copy  (Sotheby's,  1887),  calf.  £66. 

Gibson  Craig's  Copy  (Sotheby's,  1888),  morocco,  gilt  edges,  some  uncut 

leaves.  £111. 

John  Duflf's  Copy  (Sotheby's,  1888),  height  under  8  inches,  gilt  edges, 

name  on  title.  £86. 

Copy,  "  Miscellaneous  "  Sale,  (Puttick's,  1889),  calf,  2  leaves  stained. 

£71. 
J.    S.    Streatfeild's   Copy  (Sotheby's,    1889),    gilt    edges,  enclosed    in 

morocco  case,  title  in  fac->simUe,  and  2  or  3  defects  repaired.  £46. 
*'  English  Amateur's "  Copy  (Sotheby's,    1890),   morocco,  gilt  edges, 

panelled  sides,  height  7ii  inches.  £107. 

Thomas   Gaisford's  Copy  (Sotheby's,  1890),   morocco,   gilt  edges,   by 

Bedford,  in  the  style  of  Boger  Payne.  £120. 
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Young's  Copy  (Sotheby's,  1890),  spotless  condition,  gilt  edges,  in  a 
morocco  case,  height  8^  inches,  catalogued  as  a  12mo.     [?].       £100. 

"Country  Gentleman's"  Copy  (Puttick's,  1891),  half  bound,  dedication, 
title  and  first  leaf  of  preface  wanting,  with  all  faults.  £27. 

Brayton  Eves's  Copy  (New  York,  1891),  morocco,  gilt  edges.  £86. 

Copy  (Lakeland's  Sale,  Sotheby's,  1891),  morocco,  gold  tooling,  title  in- 
laid ;  preface  and  last  leaf  of  glossary  reprinted— with  all  faults.  £21. 

II. — Poems,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  Dialect,  by  Robert 
Burns.  Edinburgh :  printed  for  the  author, ^and  sold 
by  William  Creech.     1787. 

David  Laing's  Copy  (Sotheby's,  1879),  uncut.  £5  10s. 

Gibson  Craig's  Copy  (Sotheby's,  1888),  uncut.  £8  10s. 

Another  Copy,  calf.  £3  8s. 

J.  L.  Douglas  Stewart's  Copy  (Sotheby's,  1888),  gilt  edges,  by  Rivifere, 
tall  copy,  with  rough  leaves.  £7 

Alexander  Young's  Copy  (Sotheby's,  1890),  morocco,  by  Bedford, 
uncut.  £14  15. 

Walter  King's  Copy  (Sotheby's,  1891),  morocco,  gilt  edges.  £3  os. 

Hon.  George  Wood's  Copy  (Sotheby's,  1891),  in  the  original  half 
binding.  Holograph  MS.  (18  lines)  of  Burns's  Elegy  on  Miss  Burnett 
inserted.  £14  15s. 

Sir  W.  Fettes  Douglas's  Copy  (Dowell's,  1892),  brown  morocco,  (pur- 
chased from  Stillie  for  10s).  £5. 

III. — Poems,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  Dialect,  by  Robert 
Burns.  The  Third  Edition.  London  :  printed  for 
A.  Strahan ;  T.  Cadell  in  the  Strand ;  and  W.  Creech, 
Edinburgh.     1787. 

R.  S.  Turner's  Copy  (Sotheby's,  1888),  uncut.  £3. 

Alexander  Young's  Copy  (Sotheby's,  1890),  morocco,  by  Riviere,  gilt 
top.  £8  15s. 

IV. — Poems,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  Dialect.     By  Robert 
Burns.      In  two  volumes.      The  second  edition  con- 
siderably enlarged.     Edinburgh:  1793. 
J.    L.  Douglas  Stewart's  copy  (Sotheby's,  1888),  with  Autograph  in- 
scription by  the   Poet — "To  Mrs.  Riddell  of  Woodly  Park,   Un 
gage  d'  Amiti6  le plus  sincere — The  Author.''  £83. 

V. — The  Works  of  Robert  Burns,  with  an  Account  of 
his  Life,  and  a  Criticism  on  his  Writings.  To 
which  are  prefixed,  some  observations  on  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  Scottish  Peasantry.  In  four 
volumes.     Liverpool:  1800. 

Gibson  Craig's  Copy  (Sotheby's,  1887),  calf,  thick  paper  copy.       £2  10s. 

Another  Copy,  the  ordinary  edition,  morocco,  gilt  edges,  £1  12s. 
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VI. — Poems  Ascribed  to  Robert  Burns.     Glasgow:  1801. 
*'  Country  Gentlema&iV"  Copy  (Puttick's,  1891),  boards  uncut.  £1. 

VII. — Letters  Addressed  to  Clarinda.    By  Robert  Burns, 

the  Ayrshire  Poet.     Never  before  published.     Glasgow : 

1802. 

David  Laing's  Copy  (Sotheby's,  1879),  uncut.  £3  128  6d. 

Sir  Edward   Sullivan's  Copy   (Sotheby's,    1890),   morocco,   gilt  edges 

£3  3s. 

Walter  King's  Copy  (Sotheby's,  1891),  half  morocco.  £1  12s. 

VIII. — Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Burns  ;  with  his  Life : 

engravings  on  wood  by  Mr.  Bewick.     In  two  volumes. 

Alnwick:  1808. 

Isabella  Bewick's  Copy  (Bewick  Sale,  Newcastle,  1884),  half  morocco, 

with  Autograph.  £5. 

R.  S.  Turner's  Copy  (Sotheby's,  1888)  morocco,  gilt  edges,  by  Bedford. 

£5  10s. 
John  Leigh's  Copy  (Sotheby's,  1890),   half  morocco,   marbled  edges. 

£1  15s. 

IX. — Poetical    Works    of    Robert    Burns.      3   volumes. 
London  :  William  Pickering.     1 839. 

Sir  Edward   Sullivan's  Copy    (Sotheby's),    1890),  printed  on  vellum, 
morocco,  gilt  edges,  by  Hay  day.  £16. 

With  the  Kilmarnock  edition,  both  the  first  Edinburgh  and 
the  first  London  editions  are  advancing  ;  as,  indeed,  are  all  the 
editions  we  have  given  prices  for ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  by  the  bi-centenary  of  the  Poet's  birth,  the  price  of  perfect 
copies  of  the  premier  edition  in  all  probability  will  have  advanced 
to  the  price  of  a  first  Shakespeare,  which  will  be  more  than  double 
the  present  price.  The  book  is  being  absorbed  in  our  public 
libraries,  to  which  not  a  few  copies  have  been  presented  by 
pious  donors ;  and  there  is  not  a  public  library  at  home,  (or  a 
private  collection  for  that  matter),  in  America,  or  the  Colonies, 
which,  if  funds  permitted,  would  not  acquire  a  copy  of  the 
Kilmarnock  Burns.  The  bibliophile  abroad,  vies  with  his 
brother  at  home  as  to  who  shall  have  the  best  Burns.  No 
matter  where  his  lot  may  be  cast ;  no  matter  what  his  politics  or 
creed,  the  true  Scot,  if  he  be  a  book-lover  and  of  a  poetic  tempera- 
ment, generally  acquires  some  item  relating  to  the  National  Poet, 
which  he  regards  as  the  most  sacred  of  his  earthly  possessions. 

W.  CRAIBE  ANGUS. 
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SOME  HAMILTON  PAUL  MSS. 

THROUGH  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  David  Aird  of  the 
George  Hotel,  Kilmarnock,  we  have  been  favoured 
with  the  perusal  of  a  large  number  of  letters,  manu- 
scripts, and  Burnsiana  notes  in  the  handwriting  of  the  Rev. 
Hamilton  Paul,  one  of  the  earliest  admirers  and  biographers  of 
the  Bard.  Mr.  Aird,  it  may  be  mentioned,  is  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  Mr.  Paul,  the  connection  being  through  his  great-grand- 
mother, who  was  a  full  sister  of  the  reverend  gentleman.  Mr. 
Paul's  edition  of  Burns,  with  life  of  the  Poet,  appeared  in  1819, 
and  he  afterwards  published  a  small  edition  of  his  own  poems. 
The  "  Air  Edition  of  the  Poems  and  Songs  of  Robert  Burns, '^  as 
that  of  Mr.  Paul  is  entitled,  contains,  perhaps,  the  best  life  of 
the  Poet  ever  written,  but  the  selection  of  the  poetry,  for  which 
Mr.  Paul  was  not  responsible,  is  scarcely  of  a  piece  with  the 
rest  of  the  work. 

The  MSS.  collection  submitted  to  us  contains  the  originals  of 
many  of  these  published  pieces,  as  well  as  others  which  have  not 
yet  seen  the  light ;  but  the  most  interesting  of  the  documents 
are  those  relating  to  Burns  and  the  proceedings  of  the  first  Ayr 
Club  before  Mr.  Paul's  translation  to  the  parish  of  Broughton, 
which  took  place  in  1813.  The  pressure  on  our  space  precludes 
a  detailed  description  of  the  varied  and  interesting  papers  we 
have  had  the  privilege  of  examining  ;  we  must  therefore  content 
ourselves  with  submitting  a  list  of  those  more  immediately 
connected  with  Burns,  quoting,  in  extenso,  only  the  earliest  in 
date,  for  the  reason  that  it  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  disputed 
point  as  to  which  of  the  Scottish  clubs  is  entitled  to  premier 
position  in  the  particular  of  date  of  origin.  The  remainder  will 
be  given  from  time  to  time  in  the  pages  of  the  Chronicle,  as 
opportunity  presents  itself.  The  first  six  are  paged  and  num- 
bered as  if  they  had  formed  part  of  a  quarto  note-book,  or 
were  sheets  intended  for  the  press.  They  are  fragmentary  and 
incomplete,  eight  pages  being  awanting  between  page  4  and  page 
13,  and  eleven  between  page  17  and  page  29.  The  rest  are  all 
separate  documents.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Ayr  Club, 
Mr.  Paul  was  appointed  poet-laureate,  and  it  appears  that  it 
devolved  upon  him  to  produce  an  ode  on  the  occasion  of  each 
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anniversary  meeting.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  first  of  these, 
perhaps  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  composed,  has  disappeared. 
The  earliest  in  the  collection  is  docqueted  "  No.  5,"  from  which 
we  may  infer  that  other  four  preceded  it.  In  chronological 
order  the  list  of  the  more  important  Burnsiana  documents  is  as 
follows : — 

Minute  of  Anniversary  Meeting  in  the  Cottage   Summer  of  1801. 

Do.  „  „  „  June  29th,  1802. 

Do.  „  „  ,,  June  22ad,  1805. 

Ode,  No.  5    ,,  ,, 

Minute  of  Anniversary  Meeting  in  the  Cottage   July  19th,  1806. 

Ode,  No.  8 „  1808. 

Minute  of  Anniversary  Meeting  in  "King's  Arms 

Inn,"  Ayr  Jan.  29th,  1810. 

Ode,  No.  10  

„     No.  13  June  26th,  1813. 

„     No.  17  Jan.  25th,  1817. 

„     No.  19  „  1819. 

Ode,  described  as   "Anniversary  of  Burns,   and- 

Tribute  to  the  memory   of  three  friends  to 

whom  the  Poet  was  dear,  and  some  of  whom 

he  distinguished  with  peculiar  marks  of  grati-  ]■     No  date. 

tude  and  esteem,  as  his  writings  testify. "     (The 

"  three  friends  "  mentioned  are  Aitken,  Craw- 
ford, and  M'Gill) ^ 

Ode  on  the  Anniv^ersary  of  Burns No  date. 

Toast  List  and  Anniversary  Meeting  at  Broughton...     No  date. 
Presbyterial  Certificate  in  favour  of  Hamilton  Paul,  1 

signed  "Gilb.  M'llveen,  modr.,  and  William  i       Sept. 29th,  1813. 

Peebles,  elk."    \ 

Petition  of  the  Auld  Brig  o'  Doon,  on  its  threatened  ) 

destruction  by  the  Road  Trustees,  M;ith  list  of  V      1812-13. 

subscribers  to  the  fund  ) 

Petition  and  Complaint  of  the  Old  Brig  of  Doon  to  ) 

the  Road  Trustees,  with  autograph  list  of  sub-  >      1831. 

scribers  ) 

Besides  these,  there  are  two  four-page  autograph  letters  from 
Thomas  Campbell  the  poet,  addressed  to  Mr.  H.  Paul,  his 
friend  and  fellow-student ;  one  facetiously  headed,  "  Epistle  of 
Timothy  to  his  beloved  Paul,"  and  dated, — "  We  savages  in 
Mull  never  keep  any  reckon  of  the  months — I  believe  it  is  the 
eighteenth  century";  and  the  other  dated,  "Downie,  August 
1 2th,  179 — .  The  last  figure  is  indistinct,  and  may  be  taken  for 
"5"  or  "6." 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Paul  kept  up^his 
connection  with  the  Ayr  Club  long  after  his  translation  to 
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Broughton.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  exact  date  of  the  first 
meeting  is  not  given.  In  M'Kie's  Bibliography  it  is  set  down 
as  "January  25th,  1801,"  but  that  is  a  palpable  mistake,  for,  ir- 
respective of  what  follows,  the  29th  was  then  believed  to  be  the 
correct  date  of  the  Poet's  birth.  We  will  allow  the  document 
to  speak  for  itself. 

'*  In  the  summer  of  1801,  a  select  party  of  the  friends  of  Burns  pro- 
posed to  dine  in  the  cottage  in  which  he  wasborn/and  to  ofiFer  a  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  departed  genius.  Two  gentlemen  of  distinguished 
philanthropy  and  taste  waited  on  the  author  of  the  following  Odes,  and 
requested  him  to  produce  a  short  poem  on  the  occasion.  The  author 
never  saw  Burns,  but  was  an  early  and  enthusiastic  admirer  of  his 
writings.  The  party  was  such  as  Burns  himself  would  have  joined  with 
heartfelt  satisfaction. 

William  Crawford,  Esq.,  of  Boonside. 

John  Ballantine,  Esq.,  to  whom  Burns  dedicated 

•  The  twa  brigs  of  Ayr. ' 
EoBT.  AiTKEN,  Esq.,  to  whom  Burns  dedicated  the 

'  Cottar's  Saturday  Night. ' 
Patrick  Docjglas,  Esq.,  of  Garallan,  who  patronised 

the  Poet  in  the  early  stages  of  his  career. 
Primrose  Kexnedy,  Esq.,  of  Drummelland. 
Hew  Fergusson,  Esq.,  Barrackmaster,  Ayr. 
David  Scott,  Esq.,  Banker,  Ayr. 
Thomas  Jackson,  A.M.,  Rector  of  the  Air  (sic) 
Academy,  now  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  St  Andrews. 
The  Rev.  Hamilton  Paul,  Chaplain  and  Laureat. 
"These  nine  sat  down  to  a  comfortable  dinner,  of  which  sheep's  head 
and  haggis  formed  an  interesting  part.      The   '  Address  to  the  Haggis  ' 
was  read,  and  every  toast  was  drank  by  three  times  three,  i.e.,  by  nine. 
A  portrait  of  the  Poet,  painted  on  wood,  intended  as  a  signpost  to  the 
cottage,  which  is  a  rural  tavern,  was  presented  to  the  company,  to 
which  there  is  an  allusion  in  the  poem, —  * 

*  When  even  his  image  in  my  burning  breast,'  &c. 
"  Before  breaking  up,  the  company  unanimously  resolved  that  the 
Anniversary  of  Burns  should  be  regularly  celebrated,  and  that  H.  Paul 
should  exhibit  an  annual  poetical  production  in  praise  of  the  Bard  of 
Coila,  and  that  the  meeting  should  take  place  on  29th  January,  the 
supposed  birthday  of  the  Poet. 

"Accordingly  on  29th  January,  1802,  the  Club  mustered  to  the  number 
of  twenty,  consisting  of  the  former  nine,  with  the  addition  of  : — 

William  Bowie,  Esq.,  of  Cambusiscan,  Provost  of 

Ayr. 
MajoPv  Webster. 
James  Cuthbert,  Esq. 
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William  Cowan,  Esq. 

Hugh  Cowan,  Esq. 

Charles   Maimikim    Buchan,  Esq.,   of  Kilsaint- 

ninians. 
George  Dunlop,  Esq.,  etc.,  etc. 

**To  this  meeting  the  second  Ode  in  the  collection,  being  the  first 
Birthday  Ode,  was  read  by  the  author.     The  forenoon  had  been  rainy, 
and  the  afternoon  proved  fine,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  following 
extemporaneous  ^eti  d' esprit  by  one  of  the  company  : — 
*  Auspicious  day,  rever'd  by  fame. 
On  which  the  Muse's  darling  came 
To  bless  our  native  isle  : 
The  changing  skies  forget  to  frown, 
The  tempests  his  importance  own. 

And  conscious  seasons  smile.' 
This  was  preserved  by  recollection,  as  the  author  would  not  allow  a 
copy  to  be  taken. " 

The  foregoing  occupies  the  first  four  pages  of  the  numbered 
sheets  already  referred  to,  which  extend  to  32  pages  in  all. 
The  water-mark  on  the  paper  is  "  1808."  It  would  therefore 
appear  that  Mr  Paul,  in  that  year  or  the  following  one,  and  while 
he  was  yet  in  Ayr,  collected  all  his  notes  on  the  "  Anniversaries 
of  Burns  "  (the  first  page  bears  that  title),  and  set  them  down  in 
the  permanent  form  in  which  they  have  come  down  through  the 
family  to  their  present  possessor.  We  may  add  that  Mr  Aird, 
with  commendable  public  spirit,  has  intimated  his  intention  to 
present  the  whole  collection  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Burns  Museum 
in  his  native  town. 


->♦•»< 
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THE  RELIGION  OF  BURNS. 

THE  problem  of  Burns's  relation  to  religion,  as  a  man 
and  as  a  poet,  is  one  that  nearly  a  century  of  incessant 
criticism  has  failed  to  satisfactorily  solve.  I  cannot 
hope,  in  view  of  what  has  already  been  written  on  the  subject, 
to  make  any  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  controversy ;  but 
in  these  days,  when  more  practical  views  of  religious  precept 
and  principle  are  displacing  the  inflexible  dogmatism  of  the 
past,  it  seems  possible  to  indicate  more  correctly  than  hitherto 
the  lines  along  which  a  settlement  of  the  vexed  question  may 
and  should  be  sought.  For  of  late  years  even  the  professedly 
orthodox  have  shown  a  willingness  to  allow  that  Burns  deserves 
to  be  regarded  as  in  some  sense  and  degree  religious.  It  is 
becoming  more  and  more  evident  that  it  is  no  hard  task  to 
gather  from  the  poet's  writings,  religious  truths  and  sentiments 
that  indicate  a  pure  and  noble  faith.  Pointing  to  these  we 
might  say,  "  There  you  have  the  religion  of  Burns."  But  not- 
withstanding the  more  favourable  popular  judgment  pronounced 
upon  his  teaching  from  the  modern  religious  standpoint,  such  a 
decision  would  be  too  perfunctory  to  be  accepted  by  the  judicious 
critic.  It  would  be  within  the  right  of  any  objector  to  discredit 
it  by  a  reference  to  other  passages  in  Burns's  poetry,  and  to 
certain  incidents  of  his  life,  that  seem  to  modify  such  a  high 
estimate,  if  not  to  form  the  basis  of  quite  a  different  conclusion. 
And  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  objections  of  this  sort  are  still 
urged  by  speakers  and  writers  whose  opinions  are  worthy  of 
respect.  The  prevalent  notion  of  religion  has  not  yet  become 
so  entirely  freed  from  the  authority  of  tradition  as  to  constrain 
the  majority  to  include  the  writings  of  Burns  within  our 
generally  received  religious  definitions.  Hence,  though  we  put 
aside  thoughtless  vituperation  as  undeserving  of  notice,  we  must 
still,  in  fairness,  face  the  more  intelligent  criticism  of  those  who 
honestly  believe  that  our  poet  was  a  misguided  man,  "  the  root 
of  whose  failure  was  his  lack  of  religion,"  and  who  never 
"  attained  to  anything  better  than  the  poor  platitudes  of  the 
moderate  creed."  Now,  that  such  a  belief  should  still  be 
cherished,  shows  a  sad  lack  of  discrimination  on  the  part  of  both 
classes  of  critics.      Neither  the  eulogists  nor  the  detractors  of 
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Burns  seem  to  have  gone  carefully  over  the  historical  ground 
on  which  they  profess  to  have  built  their  superstructures. 
They  have  simplified  the  problem  at  the  expense  of  truth,  by 
assuming  that  all  the  rancorous  and  spiteful  rumours  promul- 
gated while  Burns  was  alive,  or  shortly  after  his  death,  and 
perpetuated  by  his  earliest  biographers,  were  supported  by 
authentic  and  trustworthy  evidence.  This  is  not  the  case. 
His  character  has  become  cleared  of  much  calumny  in  the 
estimation  of  those  who  have  done  him  the  justice  of  going  to 
original  sources  for  information,  and  the  infidelity,  profanity,  and 
licentiousness  with  which  it  was  long  the  habit  to  charge  him  as 
a  writer,  are  now  seen  to  be  virtues  rather  than  vices  when  the 
comparative  method  of  criticism  is  followed.  None  the  less  it  is 
admitted  that  Burns  had  serious  faults  and  failings ;  and  as 
some  conscientious  persons  still  refuse,  because  of  that  fact,  to 
accept  him  as  a  religious  man  or  a  teacher  of  religious  principle, 
I  shall  try  briefly  to  explain  all  that  such  an  admission  in  my 
opinion  signifies. 

Whatever  failings  Burns  exhibited  are  all  adequately  ex- 
plained by  the  manners  of  his  time,  the  misfortunes  of  his  lot, 
and  the  character  of  his  constitution — factors  too  seldom 
duly  allowed  for  in  solving  the  problem  of  his  life.  What 
have  been  called  his  irreligion  and  immorality  were  but 
the  reflection  of  his  age — a  reflection  that  pales  before  the 
lustre  of  the  light  that  shone  forth  from  the  inherent  superiority 
of  his  individual  gifts  and  virtues.  The  secret  of  his  strength 
lies  in  his  genius ;  the  secret  of  his  weakness  is  to  be  found  in 
his  circumstances.  Both  must  be  understood  in  order  to  form 
a  just  estimate  of  the  religious  spirit  and  influence  of  his  writings. 
Certainly  when  the  character  of  those  circumstances  is  fully 
and  fairly  considered,  the  charges  which  have  been  advanced 
against  him  are  by  no  means  so  forceful  or  serious  as  they 
at  first  sight  appear.  No  vice  or  vicious  tendency  characterised 
his  conduct  in  early  manhood.  Indeed,  till  his  twenty-third  year 
he  seems  to  have  been  moodily  pious,  and  expressed  a  strong 
desire  to  be  rid  of  life,  being,  as  he  said,  "  heartily  tired  of  it." 
This  melancholy,  the  result  of  overwork  upon  a  nervous  tempera- 
ment, never  left  him,  and  is  the  explanation  of  many  of  his 
reckless  after-moods.  His  hours  of  hilarity  illustrated  the 
reaction  from  the  mental  gloom  that  a  weakened  constitution 
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almost  invariably  induces  in  a  strong,  generous,  and  aspiring 
nature.  But  even  were  this  explanation  disallowed,  and  the 
whole  indictment  against  Burns  assumed  to  be  true  (an  assump- 
tion which  the  most  reliable  evidence  does  not  support),  it  has 
still  to  be  remembered  that  the  social  habits  of  his  time  were 
very  different  from  those  of  to-day.  The  standard  of  morality 
was  inferior  to  that  with  which  we  are  now  familiar,  and  Burns 
cannot  be  judged  as  we  should  judge  a  contemporary  writer. 
That  he  was  in  every  respect  better  than  his  age  is  an 
undeniable  fact,  and  is  sufficient  atonement  for  all  his  faults  and 
follies.  When  it  can  be  said  of  a  man  that  his  moral  sense  was 
keener,  his  honour  more  conspicuous,  and  his  manliness  nobler 
than  those  of  his  time,  class,  and  country,  we  have  indicated  a 
stronger  claim  to  praise  than  most  great  men  possess.  This 
claim  can  be  fearlessly  made  on  our  poet's  behalf,  both  in 
respect  of  his  life  and  his  work,  and  herein  we  have  a  sufficient 
answer  to  every  charge  that  bigotry,  prejudice,  and  prudery 
have  preferred  against  him. 

His  irreligion,  however,  was  most  clearly  evinced,  we  are  told, 
by  his  contemptuously  satirical  treatment  of  the  beliefs,  ordi- 
nances, and  teachers  of  the  Christian  Church  of  his  day.  This 
is  a  charge  that  can  be  refuted  only,  we  fear,  at  the  expense  of 
the  prejudices  of  many  respectable  religionists  of  our  own  day. 
For  it  is  based  on  a  misconception  of  what  religion  really  is. 
In  truth  we  are  even  now  only  slowly  advancing  to  the  position 
which  Burns  intelligently  occupied  a  century  ago.  To  him, 
religion  was  not  a  matter  of  theological  creeds  and  ecclesiastical 
observances,  but  rather  a  divine  reality,  native  to  the  human 
heart,  and  raised  far  above  all  differences  of  sect  or  belief  He 
recognised  the  absurdity  of  men  trying  to  become  religious  by 
renouncing  reason,  and  consigning  conscience  to  the  keeping  of 
priests.  Hence  his  ridicule,  in  the  most  cutting  and  brilliant 
satire,  of  the  Old  Light  party  in  the  Church,  the  adherents  of 
which  went  to  the  extreme  of  orthodoxy  and  unreason.  This 
satire  was  not  prompted  by  a  desire  for  personal  revenge,  as  has 
frequently  been  insinuated.  While  he  was  a  mere  youth  he  had 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  heretic.  Speaking  of  his  boyhood  he 
says: — "Polemical  divinity  about  this  time  was  putting  the 
country  half-mad,  and  I,  ambitious  of  shining  in  conversation 
parties  on  Sundays  between  sermons,  at  funerals,  etc.,  used  a 
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few  years  afterwards  to  puzzle  Calvinism  with  so  much  heat  and 
indiscretion  that  I  raised  a  hue-and-cry  of  heresy  against  me 
which  has  not  ceased  to  this  hour."  On  his  own  authority,  also, 
we  learn  that  "The  Twa  Herds"  and  "Holy  Willie's  Prayer" 
were  both  written  and  in  circulation  before  he  had  any  reason 
to  fear  the  censure  of  the  courts  of  the  kirk.  Indeed,  it  seems 
indisputable  that  Burns's  antagonism  to  the  ultra-evangelicals 
of  his  day  was  the  result  of  his  own  force  of  mind,  keenness  of 
conscience,  and  ingenuousness  of  disposition.  His  religious 
lampoons  were  the  expression  of  his  contempt  for  the  shows  of 
religion  which  were  in  his  day,  as  they  are  still,  too  often  put  in 
the  place  of  its  realities.  Profession  of  piety  degenerated  into 
cant  and  hypocrisy,  and  these  were  ever  the  objects  of  his 
withering  scorn.  In  short,  in  this  matter,  Burns's  so-called 
irreligion  was  more  reasonably  and  reverently  religious  than  the 
orthodoxy  he  despised  and  denounced.  To  him  the  Church 
system  of  his  day  seemed  in  many  of  its  aspects  false  and  rotten  ; 
and  he  was  indirectly  serving  the  cause  of  religious  truth  and 
purity  by  exposing  its  errors  and  corruptions.  In  this  respect 
the  issue  has  completely  justified  his  action,  and  from  every 
true  friend  of  Christian  principle  he  deserves  almost  unstinted 
praise.  Let  his  poems  be  read  from  beginning  to  end ;  more 
particularly,  let  examination  be  made  of  every  line  and  phrase 
of  those  in  which  he  satirises  the  beliefs  and  customs  of  con- 
ventional religiosity,  and  it  will  be  found  that  no  virtue  is 
attacked,  no  moral  principle  is  defamed,  nothing  really  sacred 
violated  or  ridiculed.  He  is  never,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  irreligious.  His  purpose  rather  is  to  separate  the  false 
from  the  true,  unchristian  opinion  from  Christian  obligation ; 
and  hypocritical  practices  from  virtuous  principles.  In  his  deep 
sincerity  of  soul  he  was  ever  faithful  in  his  religious  reverence. 
He  could  not  be  the  enemy  of  religion.  He  had  too  strong  a 
faith  in  the  divinity  of  man's  nature  to  speak  slightingly  of  the 
highest  truths  of  conscience.  But  his  whole  being  recoiled  from 
what  he  felt  to  be  false  conceptions  of  God,  and  degrading 
notions  of  human  duty  and  destiny.  Hence  his  unsparing 
treatment  of  those  who  upheld  those  conceptions  and  notions. 
These  were  the  "  fause  friends  "  of  religion,  to  stigmatise  whom 
could  ne'er  defame  religion  itself. 

His  polemics  have   been  "  damned  with  faint  praise,"  and 
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called  unworthy  of  his  genius.  In  one  sense,  perhaps  they  are  ; 
but  they  afford  indisputable  proof,  on  the  negative  side,  of  his 
honest  adherence  to  religious  principle,  and  have  helped  more, 
probably,  than  all  the  religious  books  of  the  century,  to  broaden 
and  modify  the  soulless,  narrow,  and  ungenerous  theology  that 
once  prevailed  in  Scotland. 

As  a  positive  religious  teacher,  Burns  holds  a  place  peculiarly 
his  own.  His  religion  is,  in  the  simplest  and  most  literal 
meaning  of  the  phrase,  "  the  religion  of  humanity."  He  is,  for 
instance,  as  truly  a  poet  of  nature  as  Wordsworth.  He  loved 
nature  as  intensely,  depicted  and  dwelt  upon  her  beauties  as 
faithfully,  and  with  as  much  delight  as  ever  the  great  English 
singer  did  in  his  most  rapturous  moods.  But  scarcely  one  of  his 
poems  or  songs  is  Words  worthian  in  the  sense  of  singing  material 
phenomena  for  their  own  sake.  His  exquisite  descriptions  are 
called  forth  by  a  love  of  a  different  kind  that  surged  ceaselessly 
through  his  heart.  The  world  to  him  was  "  full  of  light  and  of 
deity,"  because  his  worship  was  given  to  human  beings,  who 
lived  in  it  with  himself.  Even  when  he  pourtrays,  with 
inimitable  fidelity,  the  mountain  daisy,  it  is  not  of  it  alone  that 
he  thinks. 

*'  Such  fate  to  suffering  worth  is  given, 
Who  long  with  wants  and  woes  has  striven, 
]5y  human  pride  or  cunning  driven, 

To  misery's  brink, 
Till  wrenched  from  every  stay  but  Heaven, 

He,  ruined,  sink." 

When  he  laments  the  ruin  of  the  nest  of  the  field  mouse,  his 
thoughts  instinctively  turn  to  similar  calamities  in  human 
experience.  And  so  is  it  in  all  his  poems  and  songs.  The 
motif  is  always  found  in  some  form  of  social  affection.  This 
is  that  which  fires  his  imagination  and  gives  him  wealth  of 
words  for  descriptive,  satirical,  elegaic,  or  lyric  verse.  In  this 
sense  he  claims  the  title  of  a  poet  of  religion,  and  illustrates  the 
indissoluble  connection  between  the  truly  religious  and  the 
truly  poetic.  The  subject  of  both  religion  and  poetry  is 
harmony;  and  of  harmony,  love  is  the  one  creative  cause. 
Beyond  all  others.  Burns  was  the  singer  of  honest,  generous 
human  affection  as  the  unifying,  joy-bringing,  peace-giving, 
virtue-producing  power  of  man's  life ;  and  thus  he  strikes  the 
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diapason  note  of  the  song  of  the  angels  at  the  advent  of  the 
Master. 

Here  then,  we  may  say,  we  have  our  Poet's  secret.  And  it 
must  be  evident  that  he  who  would  worthily  deal  with  such  a 
far-reaching  subject  as  that  of  human  love  must  himself  have  a 
noble  conception  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  a  wide,  deep,  and 
tender  sympathy  with  all  living  creatures.  And  if  ever  a  man, 
in  spite  of  adverse  Church  dogma  and  popular  belief,  formed 
such  an  estimate  of  humanity,  and  expressed  this  life-embracing 
sympathy,  that  man  was  Robert  Burns.  In  these,  indeed,  lay 
the  very  essence  of  his  religion.  He  was  constantly  praying  to 
be  delivered  from  the  revolting  ideas  of  God  and  man  which 
the  accepted  theology  of  his  times  promulgated.  "  Religion," 
he  says  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  "is  surely  a  simple  business, 
as  it  equally  concerns  the  ignorant  and  the  learned,  the  poor 
and  the  rich."  To  him  it  was  not  so  much  a  matter  for  specu- 
lative theorising  as  a  guide  for  virtuous  practice.  Nor  had  he 
any  difficulty  in  practically  determining  what  was  good  and 
what  was  bad.  This  was  his  confessed  creed  : — "  Whatever 
mitigates  the  woes,  or  increases  the  happiness  of  others,  this  is 
my  criterion  of  goodness ;  and  whatever  injures  society  at  large, 
or  any  individual  in  it,  this  is  my  measure  of  iniquity."  Such 
a  creed  imperatively  demands  the  rejection  of  any  theory  that 
degrades  or  depreciates  man,  and  thus  libels  the  wisdom  and 
love  of  God.  Hence  we  find  that  Burns  gave  no  such  theory 
a  shadow  of  sympathetic  consideration.  "Notwithstanding," 
he  says,  "the  opprobious  epithets  with  which  some  of  our 
philosophers  and  gloomy  sectarians  have  branded  our  nature — 
the  principle  of  universal  selfishness,  the  proneness  to  all  evil 
they  have  given  us  ;  still,  the  detestation  in  which  inhumanity 
to  the  distressed,  or  insolence  to  the  fallen  are  held,  shows  that 
they  are  not  natives  to  the  human  mind."  "  Mankind,"  he  else- 
where affirms,  "  are  by  nature  benevolent  creatures,  except  in 
a  few  scoundrelly  instances.  I  do  not  think  that  avarice  of  the 
good  things  we  chance  to  have  is  born  with  us ;  but  we  are  placed 
here  amid  so  much  nakedness,  and  hunger,  and  poverty,  and 
want,  that  we  are  under  the  cursed  necessity  of  studying 
selfishness  in  order  that  we  may  exist.  Still  there  are  in  every 
age  a  few  souls  that  all  the  wants  and  woes  of  life  cannot 
debase  to  selfishness,  or  even  to  the  necessary  alloy  of  caution 
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and  prudence.  If  ever  I  am  in  danger  of  vanity  it  is  when  I 
contemplate  myself  on  this  side  of  my  disposition  and  character. 
God  knows,  I  am  no  saint ;  I  have  a  whole  host  of  sins  and 
follies  to  answer  for ;  but  if  I  could,  and  I  believe  I  do  it  as  far 
as  I  can,  I  would  wipe  away  all  tears  from  all  eyes."  Here, 
surely,  we  have  a  man  admirably  fitted,  divinely  commissioned 
to  sing  the  social  harmony  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  pure  and 
truly  religious  affection.  His  faith  rests  on  a  divinity  "  whose 
very  self  is  love  " ;  and  the  power  and  sweetness  of  the  lofty 
emotion  breathe  from  every  page  of  his  writings.  Nor  is 
this  generous  sympathy  a  mere  verbal  profession.  It  is  not 
only  a  faith ;  it  is  the  outstanding  fact  of  Burns's  life.  His 
own  lot  was  of  the  crudest.  All  his  days  he  hungered  and 
thirsted  for  that  which  came  not,  and  yet  his  repining  was  only 
for  a  moment.  His  compassion  and  liberality  of  spirit  were 
habitual.  Nor  was  his  sympathy  confined  by  any  barrier. 
Every  unfortunate  creature — be  it  a  brother  in  adversity,  a 
sister  fallen  from  virtue,  the  mouse  deprived  of  its  home,  the 
hare  wounded  by  the  sportsman,  the  birds  shelterless  in  the 
winter  blast,  the  fox  exposed  to  the  biting  snow,  aye,  or  even 
the  devil  in  hell — finds  a  friend  in  this  magnanimous  noble- 
man of  God.  Manly  honour  and  brotherly-kindness  are  his 
fixed  religious  principles.  These  constitute  the  gospel  he 
preached  to  the  world,  and  stamp  him  as  a  man  who  assuredly 
had  a  word  of  hope  and  gladness  to  speak  to  the  manhood  and 
womanhood  of  his  own  and  succeeding  times. 

The  influence  of  Burns's  religious  message  upon  the  whole 
English-speaking  world  can  never  be  estimated ;  while  its 
character  is  too  well  known  to  require  detailed  illustration. 
His  best  known  poems  will  have  been  suggested  to  the  reader's 
mind  by  the  references  already  made ;  therefore  I  have  resisted 
the  temptation  to  quote.  I  would  not  have  it  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  the  religion  of  Burns  is  to  be  found  only  in  those  of 
his  writings  that  ostensibly  treat  of  religious  themes,  or  directly 
inculcate  high  moral  principles.  His  lyrics,  no  less  truly  than 
such  productions  as  the  "  Cottar's  Saturday  Night,"  "  Man  was 
made  to  Mourn,"  and  "  To  the  Unco  Guid,"  are  expressive  of 
the  spirit  of  his  religious  faith.  A  religion  of  love  cannot  be 
separated  from  sexual  devotion  or  domestic  felicity.  Indeed, 
the  affection  they  imply  is  the  tap  root  whence  springs  the  many- 
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branched  tree  of  our  social  integrity,  and  peace,  and  progress. 
Only  by  so  regarding  it  can  we  preserve  untainted  the  more 
impersonal  emotions  that  bless  home  and  country  and  man- 
kind at  large,  and  eliminate  from  the  sacred  life-union  of  man 
and  woman  all  mercenariness  and  baser  passion.  It  was  so 
regarded  by  Burns.  "  This  passion,"  he  says  "  is  worthy  of  a 
man,  and  is  akin  to  virtue."  It  was  at  this  shrine  his  muse  first 
worshipped,  and  to  it  was  given  the  full  force  of  his  inspiration 
to  the  end.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  it  was  because  love 
was  to  him  a  religion  that  he  regarded  parental  responsibility 
as  a  sacred  imposition,  and  it  would  be  well  for  the  members 
of  modern  society  to  cherish  and  realise  more  faithfully  his 
sentiment  that 

*'  To  mak'  a  happy  fireside  clime 

To  weans  and  wife, 
That's  the  true  pathos  and  sublime 

Of  human  life." 

Certainly  all  that  is  patriotic  and  humanitarian  in  the  teaching 
of  our  national  Bard  is  the  fruit  of  the  affections  that  centre  in 
the  home.  The  worth  of  the  one  adheres  to  the  other,  and 
both  alike  spring  from  the  innate  sense  of  human  relationship, 
which  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  all  religion.  Burns  thus  gave  a  new 
interpretation  to  the  familiar  maxim,  "Love  begins  at  home"; 
and  the  all-inclusive  deduction  from  his  loftier  poetic  flights  is 
that  the  love  which  begins  there,  to  be  true  to  its  mission,  must 
not  end  there.  Consequently,  he  applies  his  religious  faith  not 
merely  to  the  sexual  and  domestic  joys  and  sorrows,  difficulties, 
disappointments,  and  cares  which  all  have  in  some  measure  to 
endure,  but  to  the  more  widely  social  and  public  customs, 
habits,  and  usages  of  his  age.     Here  is  his  transition  thought: — 

"  Lord  help  me  through  this  warl'  o'  care  ! 
I'm  weary  sick  o't,  late  an  air'  ! 
No  but  I  hae  a  richer  share 

Than  mony  ithers ; 
But  why  should  ae  man  better  fare, 

An'  a'  men  brithers  ?" 

With  almost  God-like  compassion  and  solicitude  he  regarded 
the  oppression  and  poverty  of  which  so  many  of  his  fellows 
were  the  victims.  "  Why,"  he  exclaims,  "  amid  my  generous 
enthusiasm,  must  I  find  myself  poor  and  powerless,  incapable 
of  wiping  one  tear  from  the  eye  of  pity,  or  of  adding  one  com- 
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fort  to  the  friend  I  love  ?"  And  in  the  spirit  of  the  true  large- 
souled  prophet  of  social  harmony,  he  sees  that  what  is  lacking 
is  the  vital  principle  of  all  pure  religion.  The  transforming 
power  of  human  sympathy  and  unselfish  affection  is  that  alone 
which  could  cure  the  evils  he  deplores.  Hence  he  tells  us  that 
the  religious  truth  which  study  of  the  material  and  moral  worlds 
had  most  deeply  impressed  upon  his  mind  is,  that 

••  The  heart  benevolent  and  kind 
The  most  resembles  God." 

It  is  this  truth  that  inspires  him  with  aversion  for  selfishness  in 
all  its  forms,  especially  when  it  assumes  the  garb  of  religion,  as 
well  as  with  enthusiasm  for  that  honour  which  was  the  divinest 
and  surest  restraint  from  evil.  It  is  when  he  is  dealing  with 
such  themes  that  his  powers  are  seen  at  their  best,  as  in  his 
"  Address  to  the  Unco  Guid,"  and  his  "  Epistle  to  a  Young 
Friend."  Himself  the  soul  of  honour,  his  words  in  its  praise 
are  doubly  forceful  as  enjoining  the  underlying  principle  of  true 
religious  nobility. 

' '  The  fear  o'  hell's  a  hangman's  whip 

To  hand  the  wretch  in  order ; 
But  where  ye  feel  your  honour  grip, 

Let  that  aye  be  your  border : 
It's  slightest  touches,  instant  pause  ; 

Debar  a'  side  pretences  ; 
And  resolutely  keep  its  laws, 

Uncaring  consequences." 

The  injunction  of  the  closing  lines  of  that  stanza  are  significant 
as  showing  that  Burns's  religion  of  love  and  humanity  was  in  no 
sense  or  degree  tinctured  with  that  selfish  other-worldliness 
which  is  so  often  the  motive  of  much  excellent  religious  pro- 
fession and  practice.  The  conviction  never  leaves  him  that  the 
true  comfort  of  religion  is  moral.  This  conviction  is  aptly  illus- 
trated by  his  frequent  references  to  immortality.  His  conclusion 
on  this  question  is,  for  wisdom  and  aptness,  equal  to  any 
deliverance  of  religious  thinkers  of  past  or  present  times — "  A 
man  conscious  of  having  acted  an  honest  part  among  his  fellow- 
creatures — even  granting  that  he  has  been  the  sport,  at  times, 
of  passions  and  instincts — he  goes  to  a  great  Unknown  Being 
who  could  have  no  other  end  in  giving  him  existence  but  to 
make  him  happy,  who  gave  him  those  passions  and  instincts, 
and  well  knows  their  force."     And  again — "  All  my  fears  and 
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cares  are  of  this  world :  if  there  is  another,  an  honest  man  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  it."  His  faith  in  God's  goodness,  his  un- 
wavering trust  in  the  divine  desire  for  man's  welfare,  thus  not 
only  dictated  to  him  the  high-toned  religious  sentiments  of 
which  he  is  still  our  greatest  exponent,  but  also  imbued  him 
with  that  courage  that  is  distinctive  of  every  lofty  mind.  Of 
this  he  was  sure,  that  "  sincere,  though  imperfect  obedience " 
to  the  divine  monitions  of  reason  and  conscience  was  the  greatest 
gain,  in  the  noblest  sense,  to  man  in  this  world,  and,  if  there 
was  another,  in  it  spiritual  life  would  be  under  the  same  bene- 
ficent law.  Hence  his  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  in 
complete  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  his  religion,  and  the  generous 
character  of  all  his  poetic  teaching.  It  is  expressed  in  words  of 
simple  Scriptural  felicity.  "  Finally,  brethren,  farewell !  What- 
soever things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  gentle,  whatsoever 
things  are  charitable,  think  on  these  things,  and  think  on." 

JAMES  FORREST. 
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WILLIAM   BURNESS: 

A    SKETCH. 

^HE  parentage  of  genius  is  a  subject  which  can  never  fail 
I  to  interest  ordinary  common-place  humanity.  It  ex- 
cites within  us  an  insatiable  curiosity  somewhat  akin  to 
that  which  impels  us  to  investigate  the  origin  of  some  brilliant 
luminary,  or  to  trace  to  its  source  a  mighty  flowing  river. 
Probably  there  is  no  instance  in  which  this  interest  has  become 
more  pronounced,  at  least  in  Scotland,  than  in  regard  to  the 
parentage  of  our  National  Poet,  Robert  Burns.  Nor  is  this 
exceptional  interest  in  his  parentage  at  all  difficult  to  account 
for.  His  characteristics,  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  poet,  are  in 
themselves  so  extremely  phenomenal,  considering  the  lowly  and 
uncultured  life  in  which  his  lot  was  cast,  that  we  are  compelled 
to  look  rather  to  the  principle  of  heredity  than  to  the  mould  of 
worldly  circumstances  for  the  raison  d^etre  of  his  striking  and 
exceptional  individuality. 

There  is  apparently  an  assumption  that  mental  gifts  and 
graces  are  more  generally  transmitted  through  the  mother  than 
through  the  father,  and  in  Burns's  case  it  may  be  that  he  in- 
herited from  the  gentle,  practical,  womanly  nature  of  his  mother, 
Agnes  Brown,  his  impulsive  generosity  of  heart  and  tender 
sympathy  of  feeling,  his  exquisite  sense  of  humour,  and  his  love 
for  the  romantic  and  poetic.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt, 
however,  that  it  was  to  his  worthy  old  father,  William  Burness, 
that  he  was  indebted  for  his  sturdy  integrity  of  soul,  his  sound 
practical  common-sense,  and  his  inherent  conception  of  true 
propriety  and  fitness.  Burns  himself,  in  the  autobiographical 
notes  which  he  furnished  to  Dr  Moore,  recognises  his  father  as 
the  true  source  of  that  inherent  principle  of  integrity  which 
enabled  him  to  weather  storms,  which,  at  the  very  outset,  would 
otherwise  have  made  shipwreck  of  his  career.  "  My  father,"  he 
says,  "  was  of  the  North  of  Scotland,  the  son  of  a  farmer,  and 
was  thrown  by  early  misfortunes  on  the  world  at  large,  where, 
after  many  years'  wanderings  and  sojournings,  he  picked  up  a 
fairly  large  quantity  of  observation  and  experience  to  which  I 
am  indebted  for  most  of  my  little  pretensions  to  wisdom.     I 
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have  met  with  few  who  understood  men — their  manners  and 
their  ways — equal  to  him ;  but  stubborn  ungainly  integrity  and 
headlong  ungovernable  irascibility  are  disqualifying  circum- 
stances, consequently  I  was  born  a  very  poor  man's  son." 

William  Burness  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  very  exceptional 
worth,  and  of  decided  and  marked  superiority  to  the  sphere  of 
society  m  which  he  moved.  His  humble  lot  in  life  was  one  of 
unremitting  ill-rewarded  toil,  and  of  constant  mental  anxiety  and 
care ;  and  when  in  his  sixty-third  year  he  felt  himself  after  a 
lingering  illness  called  upon  to  lay  aside  his  earthly  burden,  it 
was  amid  the  gloom  and  anguish  of  impending  poverty.  Of  the 
many  anxious  thoughts  and  cares  which  darkened  the  close  of 
his  life,  not  the  least  depressing  was  the  knowledge  that  he  was 
leaving  his  widow  and  children  not  only  unprovided  for, 
but  actually  involved  in  a  vexatious  and  expensive  litigation  with 
his  landlord.  Hard  as  his  fate  was,  and  sad  as  the  closing  days 
of  his  life  must  have  been,  William  Burness  never  seems  to  have 
swerved  or  faltered.  He  went  on  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  in 
spite  of  obstacles  and  difficulties  which  would  have  crushed  any 
man  of  less  sturdy  moral  fibre,  rigidly  rendering  unto  Caesar  the 
things  that  were  Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  were 
God's ;  and  he  resigned  his  weary  toilsome  life  as  he  had  borne 
it  throughout,  in  a  spirit  of  unshrinking  faith,  and  unmurmuring 
resignation  and  contentment.  Upright  and  consistent  in  his 
character,  rigidly  strict  in  his  principles,  deeply  devotional  in 
his  every  thought,  and  acutely  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of 
his  every  duty  and  responsibility,  he  presents  to  us  a  noble 
instance  of  genuine  Scottish  individuality  of  the  truly  good  old 
stamp. 

He  was  the  third  son  of  Robert  Burness,  tenant  of  the  farm 
of  Clochnahill,  a  farm  of  about  sixty  acres,  situated  in  Kincar- 
dineshire, and  belonging  to  the  Keith-Marischals  of  Dunottar. 
By  his  wife,  Isabella  Keith,  of  the  family  of  Keith  of  Craig, 
Robert  Burness  had  four  sons  and  six  daughters.  The  family 
were  in  fair  circumstances,  but  the  disastrous  winter  of  1740 
seems  to  have  reduced  them  to  considerable  pecuniary  straits, 
and  the  father  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  farm  and  retire  with 
his  three  unmarried  daughters  to  a  cottage  in  the  Parish  of 
Dunottar.  In  consequence  of  the  family  reverses,  William  (the 
Poet's  father),  along  with  his  elder  brother  Robert,  felt  them- 
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selves  compelled  to  leave  their  paternal  home  in  search  of  a 
livelihood  elsewhere,  and  they  turned  their  faces  southwards. 
The  parting  of  the  two  brothers  took  place  on  a  rising  ground 
overlooking  the  home  of  their  childhood — Robert  setting  out 
in  one  direction,  and  finding  his  way  ultimately  into  England : 
while  William,  after  varied  wanderings  and  experiences,  settled 
in  Edinburgh,  and  found  employment  there  for  some  years  as 
an  ordinary  out-door  labourer.  He  must  have  been  in  Edin- 
burgh during  the  time  of  the  young  Chevalier's  residence  in 
Holyrood  in  1745,  and,  considering  the  political  leanings  of  the 
family,  and  that  they  had  for  generations  been  associated  as 
tenants  under  the  Earl  Marischal  who  was  attainted  for  his 
share  in  the  Jacobite  rising  of  17 15,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
William  Burness  may  have  more  or  less  identified  himself  with 
Prince  Charlie's  ill-fated  attempt  to  regain  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  lose  all  trace  of  William 
Burness  for  fully  ten  years,  and  when  he  at  length  settles  in  the 
quiet,  law-abiding  neighbourhood  of  Ayr,  it  is  somewhat 
suggestive  that  he  takes  the  precaution  to  provide  himself  with 
a  parochial  certificate  testifying  "that  he  had  no  concern  in 
the  late  wicked  rebellion." 

His  occupation  in  Ayrshire  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
capacity  of  gardener,  first  to  the  Laird  of  Fairlie,  and  afterwards 
to  Mr.  Crawford  of  Doonside.  Shortly  thereafter  he  feued 
seven  acres  of  land  near  to  the  town  of  Ayr,  converting  the  land 
into  a  nursery,  and  erecting  with  his  own  hands  the  "auld  clay 
biggin',"  which  has  since  become  an  object  of  such  deep  and 
powerful  interest  to  every  Scottish  heart.  Here,  in  the  end  of 
1757,  he  brought  his  young  bride,  Agnes  Brown,  from  her  grand- 
mother's house  in  Maybole ;  and  here,  on  the  ever-memorable 
25th  of  January,  1759,  was  ushered  into  the  world  their  illus- 
trious first-born,  Robert  Burns. 

William  Burness  continued  to  reside  in  his  cottage  on  the 
banks  of  the  Doon  for  fully  seven  years  after  the  Poet's  birth, 
and  in  the  interval  his  family  was  increased  by  the  birth  of  his 
second  son,  Gilbert,  born  in  1760;  his  eldest  daughter,  Agnes, 
born  in  1762;  and  his  second  daughter,  Annabella,  born  in 
1764.  At  Whitsunday,  1766,  he  was  induced  to  take  on  lease 
the  farm  of  Mount  Oliphant,  extending  to  about  60  acres,  and 
forming  part  of  the  estate  of  Doonholm,  situated  about  a  couple 
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of  miles  distant  from  his  former  residence.  Here  he  removed 
his  wife  and  children,  and  here  he  toiled  with  all  his  natural 
energy  and  indomitable  perseverance  for  a  period  of  eleven  long 
toilsome  years,  only  to  find  that  the  farm  was  a  barren  and  un- 
profitable subject. 

An  interesting  and  graphic  delineation  of  William  Burness's 
personality  is  furnished  to  us  by  Mr.  Murdoch,  who  acted  as 
teacher  to  the  Poet  and  his  younger  brother  Gilbert,  and  who 
was  a  frequent  inmate  of  William  Burness's  household,  both  at 
the  cottage  near  Ayr  and  at  Mount  Oliphant.  He  thus  relates 
his  experiences  of  the  Burns  family,  after  he  himself  had  re- 
moved to  Ayr  and  his  visits  had  necessarily  become  more 
brief  and  occasional.  "  I  was  a  frequent  visitant  at  his  (the 
Poet's)  father's  house  when  I  had  my  half-holiday,  and  very 
often  went  accompanied  with  one  or  two  persons  more  intelligent 
than  myself,  that  good  William  Burness  might  enjoy  a  mental 
feast.  Then  the  labouring  oar  was  shifted  to  some  other  hand. 
The  father  and  son  sat  down  with  us,  when  we  enjoyed  a  con- 
versation wherein  solid  reasoning,  sensible  remark,  and  a 
moderate  seasoning  of  jocularity,  were  so  nicely  blended  as 
to  render  it  palatable  to  all  parties.  Robert  had  a  hundred 
questions  to  ask  me  about  the  French  language,  &:c.,  and  the 
father,  who  had  always  rational  information  in  view,  had  still 
some  question  to  propose  to  my  more  learned  friends  upon 
moral  or  natural  philosophy,  or  some  such  interesting  subject. 
Mrs  Burness,  too,  was  of  the  party  as  much  as  possible, 

"But  still  the  house  aflfaira  would  draw  her  hence, 
Which  ever  as  she  could  with  haste  dispatch, 
She'd  come  again,  and,  with  a  greedy  ear, 
Devour  up  their  discourse," 

and  particularly  that  of  her  husband.  At  all  times  and  in  all 
companies  she  listened  to  him  with  more  marked  attention 
than  to  anybody  else.  When  under  the  necessity  of  being  ab- 
sent while  he  was  speaking  she  seemed  to  regret  as  a  real  loss 
that  she  had  missed  what  'the  guid-man'  had  said.  This 
worthy  woman,  Agnes  Brown,  had  the  most  thorough  esteem 
for  her  husband  of  any  woman  I  ever  knew.  I  can  by  no 
means  wonder  that  she  highly  esteemed  him,  for  I  myself  have 
always  considered  William  Burness  as  by  far  the  best  of  the 
human  race  that  ever  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted 
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with,  and  many  a  worthy  character  I  have  known.  I  can 
cheerfully  join  with  Robert  in  the  last  line  of  his  epitaph, 
borrowed  from  Goldsmith — 

*  And  even  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue's  side.' 

He  was  an  excellent  husband  if  I  may  judge  from  his  assid- 
uous attention  to  the  care  and  comfort  of  his  worthy  partner, 
and  from  her  affectionate  behaviour  to  him,  as  well  as  her 
unwearied  attention  to  the  duties  of  a  mother.  He  was 
a  tender  and  affectionate  father;  he  took  pleasure  in  leading 
his  children  in  the  path  of  virtue ;  not  in  driving  them, 
as  some  parents  do,  to  the  performance  of  duties  to  which  they 
themselves  are  averse.  He  took  care  to  find  fault  but  very 
seldom,  and,  therefore,  when  he  did  rebuke,  he  was  listened  to 
with  a  kind  of  reverential  awe." 

According  to  Dr.  Currie,  William  Burness  is  described  by 
one  who  knew  him  personally  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  as 
above  the  common  stature,  thin  and  bent  with  labour.  His 
countenance  was  serious  and  composed,  and  the  scanty  locks 
on  his  head  were  grey.  He  was  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind, 
and,  as  is  usual  among  the  Scottish  peasantry,  he  was  a  good 
deal  conversant  with  speculative  theology.  As  evidence  of  these 
facts,  reference  may  here  be  made  to  the  "  Manual  of  Religious 
Belief,"  which  he  composed  for  the  use  of  his  family,  and  which 
was  published  some  years  ago  as  a  contribution  towards  the 
ever-increasing  mass  of  Burns  Bibliography.  The  Manual  is 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  a  father  and  son,  and  it  dis- 
plays not  only  great  ease,  dignity,  and  lucidity  of  expression, 
but  also  a  marvellous  faculty  for  logical  reasoning.  It  exhibits, 
too,  in  the  benevolence  of  spirit  in  which  the  then  generally 
accepted  Calvinistic  tenets  are  softened  down  in  their  rigidity, 
a  liberality  of  sentiment  far  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived. 

Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  farm'of  Mount  Oliphant,  William 
Burness,  at  Whitsunday,  1777,  removed  to  a  somewhat  more 
promising  farm,  situated  in  the  parish  of  Tarbolton,  and  called 
Lochlea.  By  this  time  the  family  had  been  still  further 
increased  by  the  birth  of  two  additional  sons,  WilHam  and 
John,  and  of  his  youngest  daughter,  Isobel,  afterwards  Mrs. 
Begg,  who  within  the  last  forty  years  occupied  along  with  her 
two  daughters  a  picturesque  cottage  on  the  Banks  of  the  Doon, 
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and  whose    dignified  form,  and   calm,  self-possessed  bearing 
must  still  be  in  the  recollection  of  not  a  few  of  my  readers. 

The  farm  of  Lochlea  was  larger  than  that  of  Mount  Oliphant, 
and  the  lease  seems  to  have  been  adjusted  on  terms  apparently 
favourable  to  the  tenant.  Burns  himself  says  of  it,  "  that  the 
bargain  was  such  as  to  throw  a  little  ready  money  into  my 
father's  hand  at  the  commencement,  otherwise  the  affair  would 
have  been  impracticable."  For  four  years  William  Burness  and 
his  household  enjoyed  at  Lochlea  comparative  comfort.  Their 
life,  it  is  true,  continued  to  be  one  of  hard  and  unremitting 
toil,  but  it  was  undergone  in  a  spirit  of  thorough  contentment 
and  of  single-hearted  devotion  to  the  common  family  interest. 
Dr.  Chambers  in  his  biography  of  Burns,  in  treating  of  the 
Lochlea  experiences,  says, — "  It  was  a  time  of  comparative  com- 
fort for  the  Burness  family,  although  marked  not  less  than  any 
other  by  extreme  application  to  labour.  The  family  was  a 
remarkable  one  in  the  district.  They  kept  more  by  themselves 
than  is  common  in  their  class.  Their  superior  intelligence  and 
refinement,  and  a  certain  air  of  self-respect  which  they  bore 
amid  all  the  common  drudgeries  of  their  situation,  caused  them 
to  be  looked  upon  as  people  of  a  superior  sort.  Country 
neighbours  who  happened  to  enter  their  family  room  at  the 
dinner  hour,  were  surprised  to  find  them  all — father,  brothers, 
and  sisters — sitting  with  a  book  in  one  hand,  while  they  used 
their  spoons  with  the  other." 

William  Burness  himself  was  now  verging  on  sixty  years  of 
age,  and  his  health  was  beginning  to  fail,  but  he  was  ably  aided 
in  his  industrious  efforts  by  his  loving  and  devoted  wife  and 
children.  Robert,  then  in  his  nineteenth  year,  and  Gilbert, 
aged  seventeen,  were  a  great  assistance  to  him  in  his  agricultural 
labours,  and  although  the  Poet  in  after  life  graphically  charac- 
terises his  experiences  at  this  period  "  as  the  cheerless  gloom  of 
a  hermit,  with  the  unceasing  moil  of  a  galley  slave,"  it  is  clear 
that  there  was  mingled  with  their  care  and  toil  a  considerable 
amount  of  genuine  domestic  comfort  and  happiness.  Even  the 
younger  members  of  the  household  had  each  his  or  her  appro- 
priate and  suitable  part  to  bear  in  the  family  industry,  and 
Mrs.  Begg,  then  a  mere  child  of  ten  years,  had  her  special  duty 
assigned  to  her,  and  after  a  lapse  of  fully  four-score  years,  she 
used  to  recall  with  delight  the  happy  experiences  of  her  youthful 
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days  at  Lochlea.  One  of  these  reminiscences  as  related  by  her 
to  the  late  Dr.  Robert  Chambers,  presents  the  Poet's  father  in 
an  exceedingly  pleasing  light.  "  Her  main  occupation,"  Mrs. 
Begg  said,  "  was  one  suited  to  her  tender  years,  that  of '  herding ' 
the  cattle  in  the  field.  Her  father  would  often  visit  her,  sit 
down  by  her  side,  and  tell  her  the  names  of  the  various  grasses 
and  wild  flowers,  as  if  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  imparting  in- 
struction. When  it  thundered  she  was  sure  he  would  come  to 
her,  because  he  knew  that  on  such  occasions  she  was  apt  to 
suffer  much  from  terror." 

Graphic  sketches  of  the  family  life  at  Lochlea  are  to  be  found 
scattered  over  the  pages  of  the  various  editions  of  the  Poet's  Life 
and  Works,  and  not  the  least  interesting  of  these  is  furnished 
by  the  following  characteristic  letter  addressed  by  William 
Burness  himself,  within  three  years  of  his  death,  to  his  nephew, 
James  Burness,  Montrose. 

"  Dear  Nephew, — I  received  your  affectionate  letter  by  the  bearer, 
who  came  five  miles  with  it  to  my  house.  I  received  it  with  the  same 
warmth  you  wrote  it,  and  I  am  extremely  glad  you  express  yourself 
with  so  warm  regard  for  your  parents  and  friends.  I  wish  you  much 
joy  of  your  wife  and  child.  I  would  have  been  glad  had  you  sent  me 
their  names,  with  the  name  of  your  brother-in-law. 

I  have  a  family  of  four  sons  and  three  daughters ;  two  of  my  sons  and 
two  of  my  daughters  are  men  and  women,  and  all  with  me  in  the  farm 
way.  I  have  the  happiness  to  hope  they  are  virtuously  inclined.  My 
youngest  daughter  is  ten  years  of  age.  My  eldest  son  is  named  Robert ; 
my  second,  Gilbert;  the  third,  John;  the  fourth,  William.  My  eldest 
daughter  is  named  Agnes;  the  second,  Anabella;  the  third,  Isobel. 

My  brother  lives  at  Stewarton,  by  Kilmarnock.  He  has  two  sons  and 
one  daughter,  named  John,  William,  and  Fanny.  Their  circumstances 
are  very  indifferent. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  you  when  ib  is  convenient,  when  I  shall 
write  to  you  from  time  to  time.  Please  give  my  respects  to  your 
brother  and  sister  in  the  kindest  manner,  and  to  your  wife,  which  will 
greatly  oblige  your  affectionate  uncle, 

William  Burness. 

Lochlea,  14th  April,  1791." 

The  reminiscences  of  Mrs  Begg,  the  youngest  member  of 
William  Burness'  household,  of  the  early  period  of  her  life 
which  she  passed  at  Lochlea,  continued  to  be  a  never-failing 
source  of  deep  and  genuine  happiness  to  her  during  her 
lengthened  existence  of  nearly  fourscore  and  ten  years.  These 
were  of  too  sacred  a  character  to  be  alluded  to  except  within 
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the  limits  of  her  own  family  circle,  or  to  some  specially  favoured 
and  sympathetic  listener ;  but  when  she  was  induced  to  speak 
of  her  father  she  never  failed  to  express  the  profoundest  rever- 
ence for,  and  devotion  to,  his  memory.  Proud  as  she  naturally 
was  of  her  illustrious  eldest  brother,  and  fondly  as  she  clung  all 
her  life  through  to  her  every  recollection  of  him,  she  was  still 
prouder  of,  and  clung  more  fondly  and  tenderly  to,  her  memories 
of  her  father.  Him  she  regarded  as  a  far  higher  object  of  ad- 
miration, and  her  favourite  delineation  of  his  personality  was  to 
point  to  him  as  the  veritable  original  of  "  the  saint,  the  father, 
and  the  husband,"  so  reverently  depicted  by  her  brother  in 
"The  Cottar's  Saturday  Night." 

From  Mrs,  Begg's  reminiscences  we  derive  the  deeply  in- 
teresting information  that  her  father  had,  from  a  very  early 
period  of  the  Poet's  childhood,  discerned  the  exceptional  gifts 
of  his  eldest  son,  and  had  expressed  to  his  wife  the  solemn  pre- 
diction— "  Whoever  may  live  to  see  it,  something  extraordinary 
will  come  from  that  boy."  From  the  same  source,  too,  we  have 
the  information  that  the  Poet's  father  actually  lived  to  realize 
in  some  measure,  and  probably  not  without  a  mysterious 
blending  of  parental  pride  with  parental  anxiety,  the  truth  of 
his  own  prediction.  Some  of  the  earliest  effusions  of  his  son's 
marvellous  genius  he  actually  lived  to  read  and  to  appreciate 
very  highly,  and  among  these  he  especially  admired  the  ex- 
quisite simplicity  and  tenderness  of  sentiment  in  the  matchless 
pastoral  song  *'  My  Nanny,  O  !"  Mrs.  Begg,  too,  used  to  relate 
with  much  enjoyment,  a  domestic  incident  at  Lochlea,  which 
revealed  her  austere  father  and  his  gifted  son  in  a  very  real  and 
characteristic  light.  In  the  winter  of  1 781-2,  while  Burns  was 
paying  court  to  the  first  of  his  innumerable  successive  divinities 
— Ellison  Begbie,  a  sweet  and  interesting  girl,  who  dwelt  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cessnock,  about  two  miles  from  Lochlea — his  father 
naturally  became  much  concerned  at  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
at  which  his  son  occasionally  returned  to  the  parental  roof,  and 
in  order  to  administer  a  fitting  rebuke  to  the  "  rover,"  he  one 
night  insisted  on  sitting  up  to  await  his  return.  When,  there- 
fore, the  youthful  bard  arrived  at  Lochlea,  he  found  his  father 
awaiting  him  in  his  severest  admonitory  mood.  On  being 
asked  the  reason  for  his  detention  to  such  a  late  hour,  the  son, 
at  once  in  his  gayest  and  happiest  strain,  began  to'give  his 
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father  so  humorous  and  fanciful  a  description  of  his  experiences 
and  difficulties  in  his  journey  homewards,  that  the  father  not 
only  forgot  the  intended  rebuke,  but  actually  became  so  in- 
terested in  and  amused  at  his  son's  recital,  that  he  continued 
sitting  at  the  kitchen  fireside  for  fully  two  hours  enjoying  his 
son's  fascinating  conversation. 

The  operations  on  the  farm  of  Lochlea  seem  to  have  been  of 
a  more  than  usually  arduous  character,  for  there  was  a  house 
and  barn  to  build,  and  waste  land — referred  to  in  William 
Burness's  jottings  as  "the  loch,"  extending  to  21  acres — to 
drain  and  dress  with  lime,  so  as  to  make  it  suitable  for  cultiva- 
tion. These  operations  seem  to  have  extended  over  the  earlier 
years  of  the  occupancy  of  Lochlea,  and  before  they  were  fully 
completed  a  dispute  seems  to  have  arisen  between  William 
Burness  and  his  landlord,  Mr.  M'Lure,  and  impending  misfor- 
tune like  an  ever-darkening  cloud  began  to  gather  around  the 
household.  This  vexatious  and  troublesome  matter  seems  to 
have  painfully  harassed  and  distressed  William  Burness,  and 
his  health  becoming  more  and  more  undermined,  he,  after  a 
lingering  illness,  departed  this  life  on  the  13th  February,  1784, 
in  the  64th  year  of  his  age.  Mrs.  Begg  has  left  a  touching  and 
graphic  sketch  of  the  melancholy  scene  around  her  father's  bed- 
side on  the  day  of  his  death.  "  She  remembered  being  at  her 
father's  bedside  on  that  morning  with  no  other  company  besides 
her  brother  Robert.  Seeing  her  cry  bitterly  at  the  thought  of 
the  impending  parting,  her  father  endeavoured  to  speak,  but 
could  only  murmur  a  few  words  of  comfort,  such  as  might  be 
suitable  to  a  child  (she  was  then  only  twelve  years  of  age),  con- 
cluding with  an  injunction  to  walk  in  virtue's  paths  and  to  shun 
every  vice.  After  a  pause  he  said  there  was  one  of  his  family 
for  whose  future  conduct  he  feared.  He  repeated  the  same 
expression  when  the  young  Poet  came  up  and  said,  '  Oh,  father, 
is  it  me  that  you  mean  ?'  The  old  man  said  that  it  was.  Robert 
turned  to  the  window  with  the  tears  running  down  his  cheeks, 
and  his  bosom  heaving  as  if  it  would  burst  from  the  very  re- 
straint he  put  upon  himself." 

Actuated  by  that  strong  attachment  to  locality,  which  forms 
so  marked  a  characteristic  of  the  Celtic  race,  the  Burns  family 
resolved  to  inter  their  father's  remains  in  the  burying  ground 
attached  to  "  AUoway's  Auld  Haunted  Kirk,"  the  burying  ground 
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of  the  parish  in  which  William  Burness  and  his  wife  had  spent 
the  first  years  of  their  wedded  life.  Accordingly  at  considerable 
expense  and  inconvenience,  the  funeral  procession  wended  its 
weary  way  over  the  eight  miles  which  intervened  between 
Lochlea  and  the  place  of  interment — the  coffin,  according  to 
the  then  prevailing  custom,  being  supported  by  two  horses, 
placed  one  after  the  other.  On  the  tombstone,  shortly  after- 
wards erected  to  mark  the  site  of  his  father's  grave.  Burns 
inscribed  the  following  genuine  and  touching  tribute  to  his 
father's  worth — lines  which,  inartistic  as  they  are,  express  more 
sincerely  the  true  sentiments  of  his  heart,  than  the  most 
impassioned  stanza  he  ever  composed : — 

"  O  !  Ye  whose  cheek  the  tear  of  pity  stains, 

Draw  near  in  pious  rev'rence  and  attend  ! 
Here  lie  the  loving  husband's  dear  remains, 

The  tender  father,  and  the  gen'rous  friend, 
The  pitying  heart  that  felt  for  human  woe, 

The  dauntless  heart  that  feared  no  human  pride, 
The  friend  of  man,  to  vice  alone  a  foe, 

'  For  e'en  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue's  side.' " 

ROBERT   BURNS-BEGG. 
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GREENOCK  BURNS  CLUB. 


(HELD   OVER   FROM   LAST    YEAR.) 


THE  Greenock  Burns  Club,  of  which  it  is  here  proposed 
to  give  a  short  historical  account,  dates  from  1801, 
when  the  Poet  was  but  five  years  in  the  grave.  Several 
Greenock  gentlemen,  some  of  whose  names  and  poetical 
productions  have  been  preserved,  constituted  themselves  in  that 
year  into  a  Burns  Society,  holding  their  deliberations  in  a  tavern 
conducted  by  a  Mrs.  Cottar,  a  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to 
a  witticism  of  the  time,  jocularly  describing  their  weekly  gather- 
ings as  Cottar's  Saturday  Nights.  That  Burns  worship  in 
Greenock  should  thus  early  have  a  local  habitation  and  a  name, 
might  reasonably  be  expected  when  it  is  known  that  fully  50 
copies  of  Creech's  Edinburgh  Edition  were  purchased  by 
Greenock  subscribers ;  and  that  the  Poet  himself  (as  the  diligent 
antiquary,  Weir,  relates)  w^as,  during  his  single  visit  to  Greenock, 
surprised  and  overjoyed  to  find  that  his  fame  had  preceded  him, 
and  that  his  book  had  a  ready  sale  at  all  the  shops.  Weir's 
historical  sketch  was  pubHshed  in  1829,  and  in  his  volume  he 
mentions  it  as  a  well-known  fact  that  Greenock  was  the  first 
place  to  establish  a  society  specifically  named  after  Robert 
Burns.  Intellectual  conversation,  and  the  fostering  of  a  taste 
for  the  poetry  of  the  country,  were  represented  as  the  objects  of 
this  earliest  of  Scottish  Burns  Clubs.  Acting,  probably,  on  the 
principle  that  imitation  is  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery  and 
homage,  the  members  were  in  the  habit  of  writing  verses,  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent,  in  the  favourite  metres  of  Burns.  The 
first  meeting  of  the  Club  of  which  any  account  is  extant,  was 
held  on  the  21st  of  July,  1801,  and  on  that  occasion  Mr.  Neil 
Dougal,  a  well-known  local  musician  and  poet,  read  a  lengthy 
poem  to  the  memory  of  Burns,  which  he  had  himself  composed, 
and  which  is  not  devoid  of  considerable  merit.  The  first 
Anniversary  meeting  was  held  on  29th  January,  1802;  forty 
members  were  present,  and  the  customary  ode  specially  com- 
posed for  the  occasion  was  recited  from  the  chair.  On  Satur- 
day, 29th  January,  1803,  the  bulk  of  the  members  remained  in 
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Greenock  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  in  the  White  Hart  Hotel, 
while  a  detachment  travelled  by  coach  to  Ayr,  in  order  to  join 
other  admirers  of  the  Poet  from  all  parts  of  the  country  in 
celebrating  his  anniversary  in  the  cottage  where  he  was  born. 
As  the  result  of  an  examination  of  the  registry  of  births  for  the 
parish  of  Ayr,  it  was,  in  that  year,  discovered  that  the  25  th,  and 
not  the  29th,  was  the  correct  natal  day  of  the  Bard.  This  dis- 
covery does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  caused  the  members 
in  the  succeeding  years  to  confine  their  anniversary  to  the  25th, 
for  we  find  various  dates  in  January  (evidently  chosen  mainly 
for  convenience)  given  in  the  minute-book  as  the  evenings  of 
celebration.  Very  full  reports  of  many  of  these  early  anniver- 
sary celebrations  are  to  be  found  in  the  local  paper  of  the  town, 
and  corroborate  the  lengthier  records  of  the  official  minute-book. 
The  Club,  even  in  the  early  period  of  its  existence,  was  evidently 
a  power  in  the  town,  and,  besides  numbering  on  its  roll  some  of 
Highland  Mary's  kin,  it  also  included  many  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  Greenock  in  its  active  membership.  Mr.  Galbreath, 
president  in  181 2,  proposed  at  one  of  the  meetings  in  that  year 
that  a  subscription  should  be  opened  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
a  monument  to  Mary  Campbell.  The  substance  of  his  eloquent 
remarks  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  carefully  collected  "Notes  On 
Renfrewshire  Topics,"  excerpted  from  the  files  of  the  old  Green- 
ock journals  by  Allan  Park  Paton,  Esq.,  the  famous  Shakesperian 
scholar.  In  the  early,  as  in  the  later  years,  of  the  Club's  history, 
special  efforts  were  made  to  spend  the  anniversary  evening  in 
as  splendid  and  discreetly  hilarious  a  style  as  possible.  At  the 
seventh  celebration  the  members  seem  to  have  outstripped  all 
their  previous  doings.  Over  sixty  gentlemen  sat  down  to 
supper,  and  the  celebrated  band  of  the  Ayrshire  Militia  was 
brought  to  Greenock  specially  for  the  occasion,  and  regaled  the 
members  with  a  "  superior  musical  performance  "  with  great  ap- 
plause. Considering  the  means  of  transit  then  available,  and 
the  season  of  the  year  at  which  the  meeting  took  place,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  members  of  the  Club  were  lacking  in  enthusiasm 
or  enterprise.  On  another  of  the  early  anniversaries  held  when 
this  century  was  just  in  its  teens,  a  motion  was  proposed  and 
carried  "  that  a  correspondence  be  entered  into  with  the  friends 
and  admirers  of  the  National  Bard  in  Ayrshire,  requesting  them 
to  set  apart  a  subscription  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  dis- 
tinguished memory  at  the  place  of  his  birth."     In  subsequent 
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reports  of  the  proceedings  this  matter  is  frequently  referred  to 
and  emphasised. 

With  the  exception  of  certain  outstanding  events,  the  history 
of  the  Club  during  the  five  decades  after  1820  is  not  of  such 
great  importance  as  to  require  very  minute  chronicling.  The 
present  work  of  the  Club  must  call  for  more  copious  details. 
The  Greenock  Club  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  is  by  present 
and  actual  services  for  the  promulgation  of  literature  that  any 
Burns  Society,  deserving  of  the  name,  must  base  its  claims  to 
regard.  January  25th,  1842,  is,  however,  worthy  of  com- 
memoration. On  that  day — the  christening  day,  as  the  papers 
relate,  of  the  Prince  of  Wales — the  foundation  stone  of  the 
monument  to  Highland  Mary  was  laid  in  the  corner  of  the 
Old  West  Kirkyard.  The  procession,  consisting  largely  of 
"brethren  of  the  mystic  tie,"  and  enthusiastic  devotees  of 
Burns  worship,  from  all  corners  of  the  land,  proceeded  with  due 
reverence  to  the  hallowed  spot  where  the  imposing  ceremony 
was  performed.  So  many  years  thus  elapsed  before  the  pro- 
position of  Mr.  Galbreath  had  practical  issue.  The  celebration 
in  the  great  year  of  '59  was  a  magnificent  afiair.  The  Provost 
of  the  time — Mr  Duff — presided  over  a  gathering  of  more  than 
200  gentlemen,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  rhetoric  and  brilliancy. 
The  speeches  delivered  on  the  occasion  are  well  preserved  in 
the  official  records  of  the  centenary.  The  president  of  that 
time — Mr.  Macfarlane — did  much  good  work  which  is  not  yet 
forgotten. 

It  is  not  from  any  want  of  materials  in  the  shape  of  recorded 
speech,  deliberation,  and  song,  that  w^e  hasten  to  give  an  account 
of  the  present  work  of  the  Club,  rather  than  utilise  our  small 
available  space  in  transcribing  minutes,  which,  though  often 
shrewd  and  witty,"*  have  mainly  but  a  parochial  interest. 
Everywhere  in  the  records  we  read  of  nights  of  social  glee, 
copiously  seasoned  with  intellectual  conversation ;  of  able 
critical  papers  minutely  commented  on  by  the  assembled 
members ;  and  of  happy  gatherings  unsurpassed  in  the  records 
of  sociality.      Of  more  importance   than   those   evenings   of 

•  Under  -zeth  December,  1861,  we  read  :— "Mr,  Kenneth  M'Lauchlan,  the  poet- 
policeman,  was  appointed  treasurer  in  room  of  Mr  Sword,  retiring  ;  after  which  the 
members  entered  into  a  general  conversation,  which  was  becoming  instructive  when 
that  political  bugbear,  Forbes  Mackenzie,  entered  his  veto  against  having  any  more 
of  it.  The  members,  one  and  all,  however,  protested  in  loud  and  unmistakable 
terms  against  the  interference  of  a  fellow  like  him,  who  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Club." 
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rational  enjoyment  must  be  mentioned  the  publication  of  an 
edition  of  Fergusson,  the  poetic  predecessor,  and,  in  some 
respects,  inspirer  of  Burns.  This  edition,  now  very  scarce,  is 
marked  by  shrewdness  of  selection,  and  though,  in  our  day, 
rendered  obsolete  by  the  careful  editions  of  Mackay  and  others, 
it  is  yet  an  honour  to  the  town. 

The  ordinary  membership  roll  of  the  Club,  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted, contains  300  names,  including  the  Sheriff,  the  Provost,  and 
most  of  the  leading  Magistrates,  clergy  and  literary  men  of  the 
town.  There  are  also  life  membership  and  honorary  membership 
lists.  One  member,  Mr.  Archibald  Campbell,  has  a  marked  place 
of  honour  at  the  meetings.  And  this  is  rightly  so,  for  he  is  a 
nephew  of  Mary  Campbell,  that  pure  and  lovely  Highland  lass, 
whose  beauty,  and  whose  pathetic  death,  called  forth  from 
Burns's  heart  those  imperishable  lines  which  have  made  the 
simple  girl's  story  familiar  over  the  whole  civilised  world.  Mr. 
Campbell  is  now  well  stricken  in  years  ;  but  few  lovers  of  litera- 
ture visiting  Greenock  fail  to  have  an  interview  with  him,  and 
anon  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  spot  in  the  Old  West  Kirkyard, 
where  lies  the  dust  of  Mary  Campbell,  marked  out  by  a  grace- 
ful monument  in  a  portion  of  the  churchyard,  zealously  tended 
by  the  special  supervision  of  the  Club.  One  gentleman,  a 
president  of  the  Club  more  than  forty  years  ago — Mr.  Colin 
Rae-Brown — is  well  known  in  Burns  circles  all  over  the  world 
for  the  ardour  of  his  Caledonian  zeal.  Mr  Rae-Brown  is 
universally  famed  for  his  extraordinary  efforts  in  connection 
with  the  great  and  successful  centenary  celebration  of  over  30 
years  ago,  and  for  his  consuming  interest  in  every  movement 
connected  with  our  National  Bard.  Other  gentlemen,  resident 
in  Greenock,  and  worthy  of  mention  in  connection  with  a  Burns 
Club,  are  Mr.  Jas.  Tannahill,  next-of-kin  to  the  sweet  and 
ingenious  poet  of  Paisley,  and  Mr  Adam  Patrick,  son  of  Willie 
Patrick,  Burns's  herd  laddie  at  Mossgiel. 

Along  with  a  considerable  number  of  Burns  Clubs  in  Scotland, 
the  Greenock  Club  has  for  some  years  conducted  annual 
competitions  in  Scottish  Literature,  open  to  the  school-children 
of  the  town.  The  success  of  these  in  Greenock  has  been  most 
astonishing,  and  thoroughly  encouraging  to  the  Executive  of  the 
Club.  Since  the  inauguration  of  these  examinations,  the  Club 
has  spent  some  hundreds  of  pounds,  in  the  shape  of  medals  and 
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prizes  awarded  to  the  successful  candidates  in  Recitation  and 
Scottish  Literature.  In  the  latter  subject,  the  candidates  belongto 
the  higher  Standards,  and  by  means  of  printed  examination  papers, 
containing  questions  on  Scottish  Authors,  previously  intimated, 
are  searchingly  examined  as  to  their  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  prescribed.  The  answers  of  the  successful  candidates 
are  bound  and  inserted  in  the  library  of  the  Club.  The  quality 
of  tlie  answers  submitted  to  the  Club's  examiners  has  been  yearly 
increasing  in  excellence ;  and  has  fully  justified  the  Club  inaug- 
urating other  competitions  of  a  more  advanced  type  for  the 
pupil-teachers  of  the  various  years  who  are  in  the  service  of  the 
Greenock  School  Board.  In  the  Recitation  Competitions  some 
thousands  of  children  have  competed, — in  1891  there  were  over 
500  candidates — and  when  it  is  remembered  that  for  the  tests 
in  this  branch,  certain  selected  poems  of  Burns  must  be  care- 
fully committed  to  memory  and  appropriately  recited  to  the 
Club's  examiners,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Greenock  Burns  Club 
is  not  lacking  in  successful  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  Scottish 
Literature  in  the  community.  The  Bursary  Committee — to  which 
the  conducting  of  these  examinations  is  delegated — is  certainly 
the  hardest  wrought  of  the  many  committees  of  the  Club.  It 
contains  twelve  members,  among  whom  are  four  B.A.'s  of 
London  University,  and  for  fully  a  month  in  the  summer  the 
members  are  busy  each  night  conducting  the  competitions, 
superintending  the  written  examinations,  and  correcting  the 
papers  handed  in.  The  members  of  the  Greenock  School 
Board — three  of  whom  are  also  members  of  the  Club — together 
with  the  various  clergymen  of  the  town,  have  given  their  hearty 
co-operation  and  aid,  thereby  greatly  lightening  the  labours  of 
the  Club  and  widening  its  influence.  Encouraged  by  the  suc- 
cess of  the  literary  efforts  made  on  such  a  large  scale,  the  Club 
has  of  late  years  instituted,  also  through  its  Musical  Committee, 
a  series  of  competitions,  in  which  the  successful  singing  of  songs, 
from  Burns  and  other  Scottish  lyrists,  has  been  rewarded  by 
medals  and  other  substantial  prizes.  By  such  means  the  use- 
fulness of  the  Club  has  been  meritoriously  extended,  and  the 
musical  as  well  as  the  literary  faculties  of  the  school  children 
fostered  in  a  manner  distinctly  national.  When,  towards  the 
end  of  June  of  each  year,  the  results  of  the  various  examiners 
in  recitation,  singing,  and  literature  are  published,  the  pupils 
heading  the  lists  in  the  several  competitions  give  a  display  of 
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their  abilities  in  the  Greenock  Town  Hall,  at  the  public  present- 
ation of  the  prizes  by  the  Honorary  President  of  the  year.*  A 
small  sum  is  charged  for  admission  and  the  proceeds  handed 
over  to  some  of  the  local  charities.  The  various  medals  awarded 
are  struck  from  a  special  die  made  for  the  Club,  and  the  book 
prizes  are  similarly  impressed  by  the  Club-stamp  and  the  Poet's 
armorial  bearings.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Club's  examinees, 
the  members  of  the  Bursary  Committee  are  at  present  engaged  in 
the  production  of  a  volume,  which  will  embrace  selections  from 
the  Scottish  poets,  prior  to  Burns,  and  be  enriched  with  critical 
and  illustrative  annotations. 

There  is  yet  another  direction  in  which  the  educational 
energy  of  this  Club  has  been  expended.  The  Wild  Flower 
Competition  for  school-children  was  instituted,  and  is  now 
supported,  by  members  of  the  Club,  conjointly  with  the  Royal 
West  Renfrewshire  Horticultural  Society.  One  very  interesting 
result  of  these  labours  was  recently  shown  in  the  display  of 
collections,  sent  in  by  school-children,  of  flowers  mentioned  by 
Burns  and  Tannahill  in  the  course  of  their  works. 

In  connection  with  these  competitions,  it  may  be  stated  that 
a  sum  more  than  equal  to  that  required  to  erect  a  statue  of  the 
Poet  has  been  expended  in  educational  and  charitable  objects. 
While  believing  that  their  efforts  in  these  latter  directions, 
testify  their  love  for  Burns  in  as  eminent  a  degree  as  the  erection 
of  a  memorial  in  bronze,  the  members  of  the  Club  have  not 
lost  sight  of  the  desirability  of  raising  a  statue  to  the  memory 
of  the  Poet  whos$  name  they  bear.  They  have  also  been  at  a 
considerable  pecuniary  outlay  in  the  tending  of  Highland 
Mary's  monument,  and,  it  may  be  added,  they  paid  for  one  of  the 
panels  in  the  Glasgow  Statue — "  The  Vision  " — the  terra-cotta 
replica  of  which  is  in  the  Club-room  and  cost  an  additional  five 
guineas. 

The  Club  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  a 
series  of  Honorary  Presidents,  who  have  done  much  by  their 
speeches  and  actions  to  encourage  the  systematic  study  of 
the  literature  of  the  land.  Such  are  the  Rev.  John  Barclay, 
author  of  a  beautiful  poem  on  the  bard  ;   Sheriff  Nicholson, 


*It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  tlie  Greenock  Magistrates  give  the  Town  Hall 
free  of  charge ;  and  that  the  Clul),  by  subscribing  to  the  Hospital,  secures  the  right 
of  nominating  camm  for  a  certain  number  of  the  Wards. 
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LL.D.,  a  voluminous  writer  on  northern  lore;  Prof.  Blackie, 
author  of  numerous  works  on  Scottish  topics  ;  and  Dr.  Andrew 
Lang,  poet-laureate  of  "gowf,"  and  author  of  the  most  recent 
Edition  of  Burns.  The  Honorary  President,  who  takes  the  chair 
this  month,  is  the  well-known  friend  of  Carlyle — Prof.  David 
Masson — who  possesses  a  European  fame  for  geniality,  learning, 
and  critical  acumen.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  list  of 
Honorary  Members  would  also  serve  as  a  present-day  list  of 
British  celebrities  in  art  and  literature.  To  mention  but  a  few 
names: — Science  is  represented  by  Sir  William  Thomson,  P.R.S., 
and  Prof.  Jack ;  Literature,  by  Dr.  Underwood,  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  Lord  Tennyson,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour ;  Art 
by  Sir  Noel  Baton,  and  Sir  F.  Leighton ;  the  Drama,  by  Mr. 
Henry  Irving ;  and  Music,  by  Mr.  Hamish  MacCunn,  a  native 
of  Greenock,  and  intimately  connected  with  the  family  of  High- 
land Mary. 

The  Club  is  probably  unique  in  possessing  a  handsome  suite 
of  rooms  in  Nicolson  Street  provided  with  a  splendid  portrait- 
gallery  of  the  various  Presidents  and  Honorary  Members.  What 
perhaps  strikes  the  eye  of  the  visitor  even  more  than  the  varied 
relics  of  Burns  and  Highland  Mary,  is  the  handsome  library 
of  Scottish  Literature  recently  enriched  by  donations  from 
many  of  the  honorary  and  ordinary  members.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  Club  still  further  to  extend  their  collection  by  placing  on 
their  shelves,  works  and  MSS.  illustrative  of  Scottish  Literature 
and  History  of  every  period.  The  handsome  manner  in  which 
honorary  members  have  aided,  and  are  still  aiding,  the  Library 
Committee  in  giving  completeness  to  this  interesting  collection 
is  worthy  of  all  praise. 

While  the  various  Committees — Musical,  Library,  Bursary, 
&c. — are  constantly  at  work  during  the  whole  year,  there  are 
quarterly  meetings  of  the  aggregate  Club,  to  which  the  work  of 
the  committees  is  delegated,  and  at  which  necessary  business, 
such  as  election  of  new  members,  is  carried  out.  Perhaps  the 
most  important — certainly  the  most  attractive — parts  of  the  pro- 
gramme of  these  quarterly  meetings  are  the  papers  and  lectures 
on  Scottish  Literature  delivered  by  the  members,  and  dealing 
with  subjects  drawn  from  the  entire  range  of  national  history. 
A  scheme  is  at  present  in  process  of  formulation,  by  which  it  is 
proposed  to  institute  a  series  of  public  lectures  to  be  delivered 
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by  members  of  the  Club,  who  are  specialists  in  particular  de- 
partments of  national  literary  criticism. 

No  account  of  the  Club  would  be  complete  which  did  not 
make  mention  of  the  series  of  beautiful  menu-cards,  which,  with 
many  humorous  and  attractive  embellishments,  detail  the  names 
of  the  speakers  on  the  anniversary  evening.  Appropriate  se- 
lections from  Burns,  wittily  characterising  the  various  Scotch 
dishes  of  the  dinner,  together  with  clever  sketches  illustrating 
the  various  quotations,  combine  to  make  the  annual  menu-card 
a  valuable  work  of  art  and  a  lasting  memento  of  the  occasion. 
The  signatures  of  all  the  members  present  at  the  meeting  held 
previous  to  the  anniversary  are  ingeniously  reproduced  on  the 
last  page.  The  500  extra  copies  of  the  menu-card  for  '91 — the 
work  of  Mr.  Peter  Kerr,  artist,  a  member  of  the  Club,  who  has 
also  designed  the  sketches  of  all  the  others — were  eagerly  bought 
up  by  Burns  Clubs  in  all  quarters  of  the  world. 

J.   B.   MORISON. 


>■»  •»< 
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THE  EDINBURGH  FORGERIES. 

THE  startling  revelations  made  by  the  Edinburgh  Evening 
Dispatch  in  connection  with  the  nefarious  traffic  in 
bogus  literary  MSS.  and  other  historical  documents, 
which  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  five  or  six  years,  compel 
us  to  refer  to  the  subject,  although  only  a  short  month  ago  we 
had  considered  it  scarcely  ripe  enough  to  be  brought  before  the 
general  public.  For  some  years  past  there  has  been  consider- 
able uneasiness  and  suspicion  in  the  manuscript  market,  at  first 
induced  by  the  extraordinary  number  of  original  documents 
offered  for  sale,  and  subsequently  confirmed  by  the  suggestive 
attitude  assumed  towards  them  by  experienced  collectors,  and 
the  most  reliable  of  the  cognoscenti  in  such  matters.  Still,  there 
was  great  disinclination  displayed  to  speak  out  plainly,  and  all 
that  was  available  upon  which  to  form  a  judgment  was  a  suc- 
cession of  hazy  rumours  and  nebulous  reports,  which  there  was 
no  means  of  verifying.  The  result  is  that  many  have  been 
victimised,  to  whom  a  seasonable  hint  would  have  been 
specially  valuable.  This  reticence,  however,  may  be  excus- 
able in  some  measure  as  the  outcome  of  that  circumspect 
caution  which  is  one  of  our  national  characteristics.  The  self- 
constituted  champion  of  truth  in  such  a  case  must  necessarily  take 
upon  himself  a  personal  responsibility  from  which  the  bravest 
may  well  shrink ;  but,  while  we  say  this,  we  can  find  no  excuse 
for  those  who  have  held  back  when  they  were  only  asked  to 
follow  where  the  bolder  spirits  had  cleared  the  way.  It  were  a 
national  disgrace  that  such  villainy  should  be  practised  without 
challenge  and  exposure ;  and  the  thanks  of  the  whole  country 
are  due  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Evening  Dispatch  for  their 
spirited  and  disinterested  action  in  the  matter.  The  first 
article  calling  public  attention  to  the  forgeries  appeared  on 
22nd  November,  and  in  column  after  column,  from  that  date 
to  this,  the  plot  has  been  allowed  to  unravel  itself  in  most  in- 
teresting and  satisfactory  fashion.  It  is  not  our  province  to 
enter  into  the  details  of  the  modern  "  curiosities  of  literature," 
which  graced  the  pages  of  the  Dispatch  while  the  investigation 
was  proceeding.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  recently  a  man  was 
arrested  on  a   Magistrate's   warrant,  and   remitted    to   prison 
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on  a  charge  of  "uttering,  as  genuine,  forged  documents,"  to  be 
afterwards  specified.  The  alleged  forgeries  include  Burns  MSS., 
Scott  MSS.,  Stuart  MSS.  relating  to  the  Jacobite  period,  letters  by 
Oliver  Cromwell,  Thackeray,  and  other  illustrious  personages, 
whose  writings  are  in  demand  by  collectors.  A  little  has  also 
been  done,  it  seems,  in  the  way  of  supplying  the  art  market  with 
genuine  specimens  of  Sam  Bough  and  other  eminent  artists,  at 
surprisingly  low  quotations.  It  is  with  the  Burns  forgeries  that  we 
are  chiefly  concerned.  Though  it  is  nearly  two  years  since  we 
became  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  a  number  of  spurious  Burns 
documents  had  been  put  upon  the  market,  it  was  only  in  the 
spring  of  this  year  that  we  had  any  personal  cognisance  of  it.  In 
the  month  of  March  or  April,  at  an  informal  meeting  of  the  Burns 
Federation  in  Kilmarnock,  Mr.  Sneddon,  the  Secretary,  read  a 
communication  he  had  received  from  Mr.  James  Mackenzie, 
Forrest  Road,  Edinburgh,  offering  certain  Burns  manuscripts 
for  sale,  and  suggesting  a  personal  call  for  examination  of  his 
collection,  which  he  averred  was  as  extensive  as  that  in  the 
Kilmarnock  Museum.*  Various  reasons  operated  for  disre- 
garding this  application,  and  we  heard  no  more  of  it  till  the 
month  of  September  or  October,  when  Mr.  Sneddon  submitted 
some  further  communications  from  the  same  gentleman,  from 
which  it  appeared  that,  apart  from  their  mercantile  side,  he  was 
desirous  of  obtaining  a  Kilmarnock  opinion  on  the  authenticity 
of  certain  of  the  documents  in  his  possession.  Mr.  Sneddon 
therefore  requested  him  to  forward  a  specimen,  but  this  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie refused  to  do,  on  the  ground  that  the  request  had  come 
too  late.  The  venue  was  thereafter  transferred  to  the  columns 
of  the  Cumnock  Express  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  himself,  who  com- 
municated to  that  journal  what  purported  to  be  a  letter  from 
the  Poet  addressed  to  a  "  Mr.  John  Hill,  weaver,  Cumnock," 
of  whom  and  whose  connections,  the  editor,  after  enquiry,  could 
find  no  trace.  This  production  was  immediately  challenged  by 
Mr.  Craibe  Angus,  of  Glasgow,  who  had  long  been  on  the 
alert,  and  to  whose  indomitable  courage  and  unwearied  vigil- 
ance, the  credit  of  setting  the  machinery  of  the  law  in  motion  is 
mainly  due.  In  the  same  paper  Mr.  Mackenzie  afterwards  pub- 
lished two  poems  of  seven  stanzas  each,  described  as  genuine 
productions  of  Burns,  the  one  entitled  "To  the  Rosebud,"  and  the 

*  This  correspondence  was  published  in  the  Dispatch  of  Decem1>er  16th. 
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other,  "The  Poor  Man's  Prayer."  In  the  same  issue  also 
appeared  two  specimen  stanzas  of  an  alleged  poem  by  Burns 
"written  after  hearing  a  sermon  preached  in  Tarbolton  Free 
Church,"*  as  a  printed  description  puts  it.  Without  reference  to 
the  condemnatory  internal  evidence  these  poems  present,  they 
have  been  conclusively  proved,  in  the  columns  of  the  Dispatch^  to 
be  nought  else  than  impudent  transcripts  from  old  magazines  and 
forgotten  volumes  of  verse.  Our  space  forbids  further  detail. 
The  curious  may  refer  to  the  Evening  Dispatch  of  22nd  and 
23rd  November  for  a  reproduction  of  the  correspondence  evoked 
by  Mr.  Mackenzie's  fruitful  communications  to  the  Cumnock 
Express^  but  whether  the  accused  has  any  connection  with  these 
productions,  or  with  those  to  which  we  may  subsequently  refer, 
is  a  question  to  be  settled  by  the  Court  on  the  evidence 
submitted  at  the  trial. 

Up  to  this  point  we  had  no  opportunity  of  personally 
examining  any  of  the  suspected  documents.  Being  aware  that 
Mr.  Mackenzie  had  presented  a  Burns  MSS.  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Ayr,  we  proceeded  there  accompanied 
by  another  member  of  the  Federation  Executive,  Treasurer 
Mackay  of  Kilmarnock.  On  our  arrival  we  discovered  that  Mr. 
Craibe  Angus,  without  any  preconcerted  arrangement  on  either 
side,  had  come  from  Glasgow  on  the  self-same  errand  as  we 
ourselves.  We  found  the  Ayr  men,  as  was  only  to  be  expected, 
rather  disinclined  to  look  their  gift-horse  in  the  mouth,  but 
eventually  every  facility  was  afforded  us  for  a  thorough  scrutiny 
of  the  document,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  copy  of  "  The  bonnie 
Banks  of  Ayr."  After  careful  examination  and  comparison  of 
the  manuscript  with  the  genuine  specimens  in  the  "  Cottage," 
we  unanimously  and  unhesitatingly  gave  it  as  our  opinion  that 
the  document  as  a  relic  of  Burns  was  perfectly  worthless — an 
opinion  since  confirmed  by  the  authorities  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  Advocate's  Library,  Edinburgh.  A  week  or  two 
subsequent  to  this  incident  the  Dispatch  took  up  the  matter 
with  the  well-known  ability  and  pubhc  spirit  which  characterise 
that  journal,  and  speedily  brought  it  to  the  issue  we  have  already 
indicated.  To  its  columns  we  must  again  refer  our  readers  for 
full  particulars  of  the  astounding  discoveries  and  revelations 
that  were  made  from  day  to  day  as  the  unsavoury  narrative 

•  The  generally  accepted  date  of  the  Disruption  is  1843. 
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proceeded.  For  the  sake  of  connection,  however,  we  submit 
the  following  summary  of  Mr.  Craibe  Angus's  first  contri- 
bution to  the  columns  of  the  Dispatch^  which  is  headed, 
"  Remarkable  Story  of  a  Mysterious  Cabinet." 

Glasgow,  November  26th,  1892. 
Sir, — As  secretary,  joro.  Um.^  for  the  forthcoming  Burns  Exhibition 
in  Glasgow,  I  have  come  to  know  not  a  few  of  the  inner  circle  which 
may  be  said  to  constitute  the  Burns  cult.  As  the  Exhibition  will  con- 
sist mainly  of  relics  of  the  Poet,  my  correspondence  has  necessarily  been 
with  the  holders  of  them.  Such,  in  not  a  few  families,  are  heirlooms, 
held  as  national  possessions  to  be  freely  lent,  so  that  the  Exhibition  may 
])e  an  event  of  historic  importance.  From  these,  the  one  question  has 
been,  "How  will  our  property,  when  on  exhibition,  be  protected  from 
injury  ?"  And  so  with  those  also  who,  in  the  long  ago,  had  purchased 
Burnsiana  items.  All,  so  far,  has  been  smooth  sailing.  But,  unfor- 
tunately there  is  another  class,  those  who,  from  the  very  best  of 
motives,  have  recently  purchased  what  they  believed  to  be  Burns  MSS., 
or  books  containing  his  autograph,  and  from  whom  come  questions  of  a 
very  diflferent  kind.  In  this  way  I  have  come  to  know  of  the  existence 
of  spurious  documents,  all  recent,  and  all  emanating  from  the  same 
persons.  Several  years  ago  I  saw  in  certain  bookshops  spurious  Burns 
MSS.  before  I  had  even  heard  of  their  existence.  I  instinctively  pro- 
nounced them  false  at  first  sight,  when,  after  a  lively  ten  minutes,  I 
invariably  had  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat.  Since  then  I  have  seen  spurious 
MSS.  of  Burns  in  Newcastle,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, and  London  ;  and  so  I  was  not  altogether  imprepared  for  the 
revelations  you  have  made.  It  is  a  great  relief  to  the  promoters  of  the 
Burns  Exhibition  that  you  have  simplified  their  work  by  the  firm,  well- 
timed,  and  thorough  efforts  you  are  making  to  discover  the  forger  and  his 
accomplices.  My  relation  to  the  controversy  in  the  Cumnock  Express 
came  about  in  this  way.  Happening  to  be  in  Cumnock,  and  having 
formerly  received  important  information  relating  to  Burns  from  Mr. 
Tod,  the  editor,  I  took  occasion  to  call  upon  him.  In  the  course 
of  our  conversation  he  told  me  that  Mr.  Mackenzie,  an  Edinburgh 
collector,  had  sent  him  an  unpublished  letter  of  Burns,  and  that  he  was 
making  inquiries  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  regarding  it.  Mr  Mackenzie's 
name  having  been  so  frequently  mentioned  in  connection  with  bogus 
MSS.,  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Tod  that  if  he  published  the  letter  in  the 
ExpresH,  he  might  get  the  desired  information.  I  added  that  I  strongly 
tloubted  the  existence  of  any  important  MSS.  of  Burns  that  had  not 
l>een  published  ;  and  that  in  Edinburgh  there  was  a  manufactory  of 
spurious  MSS.,  and  that  this  letter  was  probably  one  of  them.  Mr. 
Tod  replied  that  he  would  ask  permission  to  publish  the  letter,  and  if 
permission  was  granted,  his  paper  would  be  open  for  any  comments  I 
might  have  to  make  on  the  letter.  I  agreed  to  write  as  a  corre- 
spondent, but  I  had  no  wish  or  thought  of  concealing  my  identity,  and 
Mr.  Tod,  very  properly,  informed  Mr.  Mackenzie  that  I  was  the  writer. 
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I  put  Mr.  Mackenzie  in  a  dilemma.  He  was  fighting  with  the  odds  of 
the  truth  against  him  ;  and  where,  may  I  ask  Mr.  Tod,  is  he  now,  when 
Mr.  Stronach  has  shown  that  the  "  Poor  Man's  Prayer  "  could  not  by 
any  possibility  have  been  written  by  Burns  !  I  do  complain  of  Mr.  Tod 
for  giving  colour  to  Mr.  Mackenzie's  insinuation  that  the  British 
Museum,  or  the  Antiquarian  Museum  in  Edinburgh,  would  for  a 
moment  be  unjustly  swayed,  one  way  or  another,  in  any  judgment  they 
might  give  on  a  matter  of  the  kind,  though  I  was  not  much  concerned 
at  his  taking  the  side  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  in  the  correspondence.*  A  word, 
by  the  way,  as  to  Mr  Mackenzie.  Along  with  two  gentlemen,  Mr. 
Colvili  Scott,  of  London,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Gibson,  of  Belfast — two 
gentlemen  who  know  their  Burns  down  to  the  roots — I  called  upon  Mr. 
Mackenzie.  We  told  him  that  we  had  called  to  see  the  Burns  MSS. 
which,  in  his  letters  to  the  Cumnock  Express,  he  had  invited  the  public 
to  see  ;  we  told  him  who  we  were ;  and  on  his  complaining  of  my 
having  condemned  a  letter  I  had  not  seen,  I  replied  that  I  had  not  said 
anything  about  the  2)&nmanship  of  the  letter,  and  that  my  strictures 
were  confined  to  the  matter  of  the  letter,  which  I  could  not  accept  as 
being  the  outcome  of  the  brain  of  the  Poet.  I  promised  that  if  he  would 
show  me  that  any  of  my  statements  were  exaggerated  or  unfair  I  should 
withdraw  them  over  my  own  name  in  the  first  issue  of  the  Express. 
On  referring  to  the  letters,  he  took  exception  to  my  having  called  him 
the  "  dupe  "  of  the  forger.  I  replied  that  I  had  no  other  alternative.  I 
knew  he  was  not  the  forger,  and  I  would  not  believe  that  he  was  his 
willing  accomplice.  He  refused  to  show  the  MSS.  on  the  ground  that 
I  was  a  "dealer."  I  told  him  that  I  was  a  collector  of  books  relating 
to  Burns,  but  that  dealing  in  Burns  MSS.  could  not  be  said  to  be  a  de- 
partment of  my  firm.  Not  having  been  favourably  impressed  with  the 
answers  and  conversation  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  I  said  I  should  bid  him 
good-bye,  and  write  to  the  Express  to  say  that  he  had  refused  to  show 
me  the  MSS.  he  had  invited  the  public  to  see.  After  much  hesitation 
and  haggling  he  said  the  MSS.  were  at  his  house,  and  that  he  could  not 
show  them  that  day.  We  asked  him  to  fix  a  day  when  we  could  see 
them,  and  he  named  the  following  Tuesday.  I  asked  him  no  questions 
myself,  but  my  friends  did.  He  refused  to  tell  where  he  got  the  MSS., 
or  in  whose  possession  they  had  been  previous  to  their  coming  into  his 
hands,  farther  than  to  say  that  he  was  a  collector,  and  that  an  old 
cabinet,  the  style  of  which  he  did  not  like,  had  been  brought  to  him, 
and  that  thinking  there  might  be  some  hidden  treasure  in  some  secret 
drawer,  he  purchased  it.  And  he  told  us  how,  on  touching  a  spring,  a 
bundle  of  MSS.,  as  if  by  magic,  were  ejected  from  their  long  hiding. 
On  the  question  being  raised  whether,  under  the  circumstances,  the 
MSS.  were  his  property,  or  that  of  the  late  owner  of  the  cabinet,  and 
why  he  had  not  communicated  the  knowledge  of  his  *  find  '  to  some 
learned  Society  or  the  Scotsman,  he  beat  about  the  bush  and  would  not 
come  to  the  point.     On  his  repeating  his  statement  in  one  of  his  letters 


Mr.  Tod  has  since  admitted  that  he  was  in  error. 
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that  he  had  not  seen  a  spurious  Burns  MS.,  and  that  he  did  not  believe 
in  their  existence,  we  undertook  to  borrow  examples  and  show  them  to 
him  on  Tuesday,  which  we  did.  On  that  day  we  were  late,  having 
been  detained  in  the  borrowing  of  the  spurious  MSS.,  which  two  most 
respectable  firms  in  Edinburgh,  knowing  our  object,  kindly  placed  at 
our  disposal.  We  explained  to  Mr.  Mackenzie  the  cause  of  our  being 
late  for  our  appointment.  He  demurred  to  showing  us  the  documents 
at  that  late  hour,  but  he  relented  and  showed  us  a  MS.  named  in  the 
Express ;  we  showing  him  those  we  had  borrowed.  With  the  exception 
of  one  signature,  which  he  thought  doubtful,  he  seemed  inclined  to 
think  the  MSS.  authentic.  We  were  not  so  complimentary  to  those  he 
showed  us.  Taking  his  statements  as  to  the  cabinet  with  the  secret 
spring,  and  his  denial  or  modification,  on  the  occasion  of  our  second 
visit,  of  the  statements  he  made  on  our  first,  we  were  no  wiser  as  to 
how  he  came  by  the  boasted  MSS.  than  if  we  had  not  conversed  with 
him  on  the  subject.  Putting  all  the  circumstances  together,  I  doubt  if 
Mr.  Mackenzie  has  in  his  possession  a  genuine  MS.  of  Burns. 

All  honour  to  the  men  of  Ayr  for  their  courage  in  verifying  the  MS. 
of  '*  The  bonnie  banks  of  Ayr. "  The  committee,  when  it  was  challenged, 
as  it  was  by  Mr.  M 'Naught,  the  new  editor  of  the  Burns  Chronicle, 
Treasurer  Mackay,  of  Kilmarnock,  and  myself,  should  not  have  accepted 
it  without,  in  the  first  instance,  putting  it  to  a  reasonable  test.  That 
MS.  has  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting." 

On  the  subject  of  the  "  Mysterious  Cabinet,"  Mr.  Colvill  Scott 
wrote  to  the  Dispatch  on  November  30th  : — 

*'  On  another  occasion  of  calling  on  Mr.  Mackenzie  at  his  shop,  I  heard 
from  his  own  lips  the  following : — On  asking  him  personally  where  he 
discovered  the  MSS.,  he  gave  me  to  understand  that,  being  a  kind  of 
general  collector  of  all  sorts  of  things,  he  was  shown  one  day  a  desk  or 
cabinet,  and,  on  looking  over  it,  naturally  enough  previous  to  pur- 
chasing, he  suddenly  touched  an  invisible  spring,  when  out  flew  a 
drawer  filled  with  MSS.  of  Burns,  &c.  Having  drawn  the  attention  of 
the  owner  to  the  fact,  he  decided  to  make  an  offer  for  the  MSS.,  and 
purchased  it,  but  told  me,  when  closely  pressed,  that  he  did  not  buy  the 
desk  wherein  the  peculiar  discovery  was  made,  and  which  might  be 
called  the  *  Enchanted  Cabinet.'" 

Mr.  Mackenzie,  writing  on  December  3rd  in  reply  to  the  fore- 
going, says  :— 

"Already  much  has  been  made  of  the  cabinet  story,  and,  as  it  has  been 
referred  to,  let  me  mention  the  facts  without  the  fiction.  Two  parties 
turned  in  this  correspondence  called  on  me,  and,  in  course  of  conversa- 
tion, I  said  that  some  years  ago,  when  looking  at  an  old  cabinet,  the 
owner  i*howed  me  a  secret  drawer  in  which  he  had  found  some  old  MSS. 
I  bought  the  MSS.  On  another  occasion  one  of  these  gentlemen  asked 
why  I  had  not  reported  the  finding  of  the  Burns  MSS.  in  the  calnnet.  I 
&t  once  stated  that  these  were  not  Burns  MSS.,  but  merely  old  medical 
MSS.     Yet,  in  the  face  of  this,  a  very  different  light  has  been  thrown 
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on  the  cabinet  story.  The  Burns  MSS.  I  possessed  had  often  been 
shown  to  gentlemen  known  to  be  authorities  on  Burns,  and  no  one 
thought  them  to  be  other  than  genuine,  ev^en  including  those  that  so 
much  has  been  made  of.  I  am  now  pleased,  however,  that  the  author- 
ship of  these  has  been  discovered." 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  "  Enchanted  Cabinet,"  and  it  must 
be  considered  a  very  strange  one  as  it  stands.  After  the 
judgment  passed  upon  that  part  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  collection 
of  which  "  so  much  (or  rather,  so  little)  has  been  made  " — a 
judgment,  by  the  way,  with  which  he  has  been  forced  to  coin- 
cide— he  surely  cannot  feel  at  ease  regarding  the  remainder  of 
his  literary  treasures.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
motives  of  any  "  amateur  collector,"  who,  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  Mr.  Mackenzie  finds  himself  placed,  refuses,  or  even 
delays,  to  give  the  fullest  information  at  his  command  con- 
cerning the  history  of  the  questioned  documents,  and  how 
they  came  into  his  possession.  But  we  must  proceed  with  our 
narrative.  A  few  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Stillie,  writing  to  Mr.  Muir, 
late  Editor  of  "  Burns  Chronicle,"  offered  to  submit  for  in- 
spection of  the  Burns  Monument  Committee  of  Kilmarnock 
certain  Burns  MSS.,  of  which  a  list  was  enclosed.  A  parcel 
containing  six  MSS.  was  accordingly  forwarded,  accompanied 
by  a  printed  list,  which  was  supplemented  by  the  following 
memorandum  from  Mr.  Stillie  : — 

•*^  Edinburgh,  11th  November y  1893. 
To  John  Haggo,  Esq., 

Besides  the  list  sent  I  have  found  Bums  Original 
Manuscript  of  his  introduction  to  the  Kilmarnock  First  Edition  of  his 
Poems.  It  was  sent  by  Wilson  to  Creech,  Bookseller.  These  are  the 
earliest  and  finest  collection  I  have  ever  seen.  Burns  wrote  his  chief 
works  on  one  side  for  the  printer.  Henry  Mackenzie  bound  all  his 
Manuscripts  this  way.  These  six  documents  offered  at  the  reduced 
value  of  £100." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  venerable  and  honourable  name 
of  Mr.  Stillie  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  this 
article.  If,  as  is  the  general  opinion,  his  judgment  only  has 
been  at  fault,  he  deserves  all  sympathy  and  consideration. 
There  is  but  one  course  open  for  him  however,  and  that  is  the 
obvious  one  of  self-vindication,  by  recounting  unreservedly  the 
circumstances  that  led  to  his  being  inveigled.  Judges,  however 
well  qualified  by  nature  and  experience,  are  not  infallible.  No 
shame  attaches  to  the  confession  of  unconscious  error,  while 
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mistaken  ideas  of  consistency  very  often  lead  to  an  unreason- 
able obstinacy  which  is  not  to  be  commended.  We  were 
privileged  to  examine  the  six  documents  forwarded.  The 
grounds  of  our  personal  judgment,  either  in  this  or  the  Ayr 
case,  would  not  be  particularly  interesting  to  the  general  reader, 
suffice  it  therefore  to  say,  that  apart  from  the  handwriting  and 
contents,  it  was  matter  of  extreme  surprise  to  us  that  any  one 
accustomed  to  handle  old  documents  should  have  accepted 
them  as  correct,  without  putting  them  to  the  severest  test. 

We  subjoin  a  detailed  description  of  the  MSS.,  to  show  the 
elaborate  manner  in  which  they  have  been  prepared. 

Burns  Manuscripts  on  offer  to  the  Kilmarfiock  Toivn  Council, 
1 2th  November,  i8g2. 

1.  Burns'  Original  Manuscript  of  the  Preface  to  the  Kilmarnock 

First  Edition  of  his  Poems,  with  a  Note  at  the  end, 
asking  his  friend,  Mr.  Robert  Aikin,  for  a  criticism. 
Sent  to  John  Wilson,  Printer,  Kilmarnock,  June,  1786. 

Consists  of  seven  4to  leaves,  with  two  Autographs. 

Docketed — William  Creech  and  R.  Heron. 

Robert  Burns  MS.  (Lounger  MS.) 

Mr,  Wilson,  Kilmarnock, 

Dear  Sir, — I  send  you  as  promised  the  following  sheets  as  an 
addition  to  what  I  have  already  sent.  You  might  address  me  privately, 
with  proof  sheets,  to  Old  Rome  Forest,  as  I  have  reasons  for  living 
there  quietly.     I  send  also  the  introduction  with  this.  — Yours  truly, 

July,  1786.  Robert  Burns. 

Letter  by  him  (William  Creech)  to  John  Wilson,  Kihnarnock,  and 
Preface  to  his  Work  printed  there.  From  Mr.  R.  Heron,  1798.  See 
criticism  upon  Second  Edition  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  (Lounger  39).  See 
letter  to  Mr.  Creech,  391.  Substituted  for  dedication  to  the  Caledonian 
Hunt. 

2.  Burns'  Original  Manuscript  Dedication  of  his  Poems,  sent 

to  his  friend,  Gavin  Hamilton,  Writer,  Mauchline,  1786. 

Robert  Burns,  Mossgiel,  July,  1786. 

This  Poem  was  inserted  in  the  body  of  his  Poems.  Consists  of  9  folio 
leaves,  with  two  Autographs. 

Docketed — William  Creech,  R.  Heron,  Mackenzie,  from  John  Wilson, 
Kilmarnock. 

Mr.  Robert  Burns  MS. — William  Creech. 

Dedication  of  his  Poems  to  Gavin  Hamilton,  PIsq.,  Writer,  Mauch- 
line. 
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This  was  afterwards  substituted  for  another  to  the  general  public, 
but  was  inserted  in  the  body  of  his  works. — R.  Heron. 

Mackenzie  I^ 

41 
From  John  Wilson,  Kilmarnock. 

R.H.M. 

3.  Burns'  Original  Manuscript  of  Ten  of  his  Earliest  Poems  and 

Songs,  sent  to  his  friend,  "Gavin  Hamilton,   Esquire, 
Mauchline,  and  my  other  friends  there.     I  present,  with 
diffidence,  the  following  effusions  for  his  kindly  criticism. 
Mossgiel,  Jany.  1786." 
Consists  of  32  folio  leaves,  with  two  Autographs. 
Docketed — R.  H. ,  see  letter  by  John  Hamilton  to  Mr.  Creech  ;   Mac- 
kenzie, "Lounger." 

Given  to  me  by  Mr.  Hamilton.  — William  Johnston. 
Docket— Mr.  Robert  Burns.     MS.  Poems  sent  to  Mr.  Gavin  Hamil- 
ton, Mauchline,  for  criticism.     This  was  the  first  time  that  many  of  the 
contents  were  known. — R.  H. 

See  letter  by  John  Hamilton  to  Mr.  Creech. 

52 
Mackenzie  MS.  --  "Lounger." 
6 

Contents : — 

1.  Epistle  to  a  Friend  (J.  Rankine). — Robert  Burns. 

2.  Song,  to  the  tune  "  Green  Grow  the  Rashes." 

3.  An  Elegy,  ' '  Now  Robin  lies  in  his  last  lair. '' 

4.  "  When  clouds  in  skies  do  come  together." — Robert  Burns. 

5.  An   Epistle   to   Davy,   a    brother  Poet,    Lover,    Ploughman,   and 

Fiddler. — Robert  Burrvs. 

6.  Song,  Robin,  "  There  was  a  Lad  was  Born  in  Kyle." 

7.  Song,  "Though  cruel  fate  should  bid  us  part." 

8.  Song,  "0!  raging  fortune's  withering  blast." — Robert  Burns. 

9.  "  The  Twa  Herds,  or  the  Holy  T\\\z\q."— Robert  Burns. 

10.  Song,  "The  Braes  o'  Ballochmyle." — Robert  Burns. 

11.  Epitaph  on  John  Dove,  the  Lmkeeper. 

12.  Another  Epistle  to  Davy,  a  brother  poet.     **  Auld  Neebor." 

— Robert  Burns, 

4.  Burns'  Original  Manuscript :    Dedication  to  the  Noblemen 

and  Gentlemen  of  the  Caledonian  Hunt,  Edinburgh, 
4th  April,  1787,  for  Creech's  first  Edinburgh  edition  of 
Burns'  Poems.  . 

Consists  of  3  folio  leaves  and  has  one  Autograph. 

Docket— 4th  April.  1787.  Mr.  Robert  Burns.  Proposed  Dedication 
to  his  book  of  poems.     Mr.  William  Creech. 

(Signed)    Robert  Burns. 
M.  137.  Edinburgh,  April  4th,  1787. 
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5-  A  Manuscript  Letter  of  Burns,  which  includes  a  copy  of 
Wilson's  Settled  Account  for  Printing  Burns'  First 
Edition  at  Kilmarnock. 

"MossGiEL,  October  9th,  1786. 

"Dear  and  Honoured  Sir, — I  have  settled  all  the  claims  which  Mr. 

Wilson,   Kilmarnock,    had   against  me. 1  proposed   for  a   second 

edition,  with  additional  matter  if  I  thought  well. But  as  his  terms 

were  against  me,  I  could  not  enter  into  any  arrangement. He  pro- 
posed that  I  should  pay  for  the  paper,  which,  for  1000  copies,  would  be 

about  £27,  and  the  printing  would  come  to  about  £16. The  latter 

was  to  be  his  risk,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  first  monies  coming  in. As 

you  know,  this  was  quite  out  of  my  power,  and  so  I  have  given  up  all 
hopes  of  a  second  edition  in  the  meantime. As  you  so  kindly  in- 
terested yourself  to  my  welfare  in  the  matter,  I  let  you  have  a  copy  of 

Wilson's  account. 1  am  much  disappointed  at  Wilson's  terms,  for  I 

could  have  added  considerably  to  the  merits  of  the  work,  as  I  have,  as 
you  know,  been  cultivating  the  Muses    ....    spirit  of  late. 

"I  was  sorry  not  seeing  you  when  I  was  in  Kilmarnock,  as  I  have 
every  wish  to  converse  with  you  on  various  matters,  and  I  shall  call  on 
you  the  first  day  I  am  in  Kilmarnock. — I  remain.  Dear  Sir,  your  obliged 
and  devoted  servant, 

Robert  Burns." 

Mr.  Robert  Burns  to  John  Wilson,  Dr. 
1786. 

August  28. — Printing  15  sheets  at  19s,     ...  ...  ...£14    5    0 

19  reams  13  quires  paper  at  17s,         ...  ...     16    4     0 

Carriage  of  the  paper,  ...  ...  ...       089 

Stitching  612  Copies  in  blue  paper,  at  If d,  ...       4    9    3 


August  19.— By  Cash, 
28.—    do.. 

By  90  Copies, 


£4  11     0 
By  9  Copies,  ...  ...  ...  ...       17    0 

October  6.— By  Cash  in  full,  £3  4s,  ...  ..  ...       3    4    0 

Folded,  Sealed,  and  Addressed  to 

Mr.  Robert  Muir,  Merchant,  Kilmarnock. 

6.  Burns'  Original  Manuscript  of  his  Introduction  to  the  Kil- 
marnock First  Edition  of  his  Poems.  It  was  sent  by 
Wilson  to  William  Creech,  bookseller. 

Docket — Mr.  Robert  Buims.  Preface  to  the  First  Edition  of  his 
Poems  at  Kilmarnock. 

Given  to  me  by  William  Park,  Kilmarnock,  1803. — J.  C. 

This  document  is  signed  Robert  Burns,  and  dated  "  Old  Rome 
Forest,  July  1786. 

(No.  1  of  this  lot  of  MS.  is  a  copy  of  No.  6.— Ed.) 


£35  17    0 

...£6    3 

0 

...14  13 

0 

...10  10 

0 

—    31    6    0 
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The  appearance  of  two  copies  of  the  dedication  of  the  first 
edition  on  the  same  sale  list  was  considered,  by  the  Kilmarnock 
people,  a  somewhat  curious  coincidence,  and  all  the  more  so 
when  the  date  of  the  one  which  purports  to  be  the  rough  draft,  was 
compared  with  that  of  the  clean  copy  apparently  intended  for  the 
press.  Before  taking  any  further  steps  in  the  negotiations,  the 
Museum  Committee  came  to  the  decision  to  have  them  tested, 
and  sent  them  to  the  British  Museum  for  the  opinion  of  experts. 
But  the  authorities  there  had  had  so  many  solicitations  of  a 
similar  nature  within  the  previous  few  weeks,  which  had  inter- 
fered so  seriously  with  the  routine  work  of  the  officials,  that 
orders  were  issued  that  no  extraneous  work  was  to  be  under- 
taken. The  documents  were,  therefore,  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  Messrs  Sotheby,  a  firm  in  whose  knowledge  and 
experience  of  all  kinds  of  historical  and  Hterary  MSS.  there  is 
universal  confidence.  We  had  the  express  permission  of  that 
firm  to  publish  their  opinion,  but  it  is  sufficient  for  our  present 
purpose  to  say  that  they  do  not  consider  any  of  the  documents  a 
genuine  Burns  MS.  Following  upon  this,  the  Committee 
met  on  28th  November  and  entered  upon  their  minutes, 
"that  having  doubts  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  MSS., 
they  had  returned  them  to  Mr.  Stillie,  with  a  note  stating 
that  they  declined  to  purchase,"  though  that  gentleman  had 
previously  advised  them  in  writing  that  he  was  "willing 
to  guarantee  their  authenticity."  Than  this  assurance,  nothing 
can  be  more  convincing  of  the  good  faith  of  Mr.  Stillie 
himself,  and  we  trust  that  his  position  will  forthwith  be  publicly 
vindicated  without  the  delay  which,  in  view  of  his  advanced  age 
and  increasing  infirmities,  we  cannot  help  thinking  is  positively 
dangerous. 

We  do  not  propose  to  follow  the  narrative  further.  For  the 
information  and  guidance  of  our  readers  we  had  prepared  a  list 
of  the  spurious  and  suspected  documents,  which,  however,  we 
have  resolved,  in  the  meantime,  to  hold  in  retentis^  lest,  by  in- 
advertence, we  fall  into  error,  or  trench  upon  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Courts  of  Law.  Since  the  foregoing  was  penned,  another 
arrest  has  taken  place.  On  December  15th,  another  man 
was  apprehended  in  Edinburgh  "  on  a  Magistrate's  warrant, 
charged  with  uttering,  as  genuine,  forged  documents,"  and 
remitted  on  a  charge  of  forgery  next  day.  The  whole  affair, 
therefore,  has  now  passed   into  the  hands  of  the  constituted 
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guardians  of  public  morality.  The  trial,  or  trials,  about 
to  take  place  will  be  watched  with  eager  interest  by  every 
member  of  the  Burns  cult  throughout  the  world.  When  the 
ends  of  justice  are  served,  confidence  will  be  restored,  and 
genuine  relics  of  the  Bard  accounted  more  valuable  than  ever, 
for  the  reason  that  the  Federation  and  kindred  organisations 
will  not  relax  their  vigilance  till  every  one  of  the  contemptible 
counterfeits  are  nailed  to  the  counter. 


James  Dickie,  Esq.,  Town-Clerk  of  Irvine,  sends  us  the 
following  note  which  is  specially  interesting  at  this  time.  The 
whole  of  the  Irvine  MSS.  passed  through  John  Wilson's  hands 
when  printing  the  first  edition,  and  bear  the  foreman  compositor's 
directions  for  setting  up. 

"Chambers,  Burgh  Buildings, 

"  Irvine,  24th  Decejsiber,  1892. 

"The  Bums  Manuscripts  in  the  possession  of  the  Irvine  Burns  Club  are 
all  written  on  the  same  kind  and  quality  of  paper,  the  whole  evidently 
being  part  of  the  same  quire.  The  size  is  foolscap,  of  the  kind  laid — not 
wove — the  quality  and  size  such  as  that  now  used  by  Government  for 
stamped  paper,  and  known  as  "Small  Deed."  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  any  date  on  the  paper,  but  there  are  water-marks.  On  one  page  of 
each  sheet  there  is  a  circle  which  is  surmounted  by  a  crown.  Within 
the  circle  there  is  a  figure  resembling  Britannia  with  the  trident  in  the 
eft,  and  a  branch  or  flower  in  the  right  hand.  The  figure  is  rather 
rudely  depicted.  The  circle  is  formed  of  three  concentric  rings.  From 
the  inner  ring  the  second  is  distant  rather  more  than  ^  of  an  inch, 
while  the  outer  ring  is  distant  from  the  second  rather  less  than  ^  of  an 
inch. 

On  the  other  page  the  maker's  name  appears— It  is  '*F.  Hayes"  in 
bold  capital  letters. 

The  manuscripts  are  all  written  on  both  sides  of  the  paper,  there 
being  uo  blank  pages. 

I  may  mention  that  "The  Cottar's  Saturday  Night"  consists  of  6  pages, 
and  does  not  connect  with  the  others ;  "The  T  wa  Dogs  "  consists  of  8  pages 
and  4  lines  on  the  9th  page  ;  *'  Scotch  Drink  "  begins  on  this  9th  page 
and  extends  over  3  more  pages;  "The  Earnest  Cry  and  Prayer" 
commences  at  the  top  of  a  page,  and  consists  of  5  pages  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  6th  page ;  **  The  Holy  Fair  "  commences  on  this  6th  page, 
and  covers  6  more  pages,  and  ends  on  the  7th  page  ;  "  Address  to  the 
Dell  '*  commences  on  this  7th  page,  and  covers  3  other  pages." 
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BURNS  AND  TENNYSON. 

W''E  are  old  enough  to  remember  the  time  when  the  great 
English  Poet,  so  recently  called  to  his  rest,  was  desig- 
nated by  the  contemptuous  critics  as  '*  Miss  Alfred;" 
old  enough  too,  we  are,  to  recollect  the  bitterness  with  which 
Burns  and  his  works  were  assailed  by  certain  sections  of  "  the 
unco  guid  "  whose  cant  was  only  equalled  by  their  unblushing 
hypocrisy.  But  this  latter j<phase  of  feeling,  circumscribed  as  it 
ever  was,  yielded  up  the  ghost  at  the  Centenary  of  1859 — and, 
now,  we  have  done  with  it  for  ever. 

The  death  of  Tennyson  evoked  a  consensus  of  public  opinion, 
represented  by  the  press  of  the  entire  civilized  globe,  such  as 
has  never  before  appeared  in  print ;  and  yet,  it  does  no  more 
than  justice  to  the  illustrious  dead  by  its  fervency  and  force. 
The  burden  of  the  universal  exordium  may  thus  be  epitomised: — 
"No  poet  of  the  century  has  taken  a  firmer  hold  of  the 
common  heart  of  humanity  than  did  Alfred  Tennyson." 

It  was  just  because  the  Lincolnshire  Bard,  who  was  born 
fifty  years  after  Burns,  and  who  lived  nearly  a  hundred  years 
beyond  him,  took,  like  the  Bard  of  Coila,  nature  for  "his  guide, 
philosopher  and  friend,"  rendering  "the  meanest  weed  a  flower," 
and  using  the  human  heart  as  a  harp,  that  he  achieved  the 
proudest  position  amongst  the  great  singers  of  this  memorable 
Nineteenth  Century. 

The  pen  that  gave  outward  form  and  force  to  the  following 
all-pervading  sentiment  of  humanity — now  "  household  words  " 
over  the  globe — could  not  have  been  other  than  inspired  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  term  : — 

"  Break,  break,  break  ! 
On  thy  cold,  grey  stones,  0,  Sea  ! 
And  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 
The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me  ! 

'*  And  the  stately  ships  sail  on 
To  the  haven  under  the  hill — 
But  0  !  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand. 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still  !" 

The  depth    of  sympathy  herein  expressed  with  the  countless 
millions  of  hearts  which  are  daily  being  pierced  and  lacerated 
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by  the  cruel  arrows  of  inconsolable  bereavement  never  was  so 
touchingly  expressed.  Never  did  a  truer  voice  translate  into 
articulate  language  the  universal  plaint  which  the  dread  exigency 
of  life — death  for  all— has  called  forth  in  all  ages,  and  from  all 
conditions  of  men.  Even  had  we  space  at  command,  there  is 
no  positive  call  for  a  multiplication  of  extracts  to  prove  the  magic 
of  the  late  Laureate's  touch.  Every  reader  of  his  works  can  re- 
call such  priceless  gems  at  will,  and  future  students  of  his 
precious  pages  will  not  only  find  out  these  treasures,  but  will, 
of  a  certainty,  discover  new  ones  for  themselves.  It  is  because 
of  this  close  communion  with  the  world's  great  heart  that  Burns 
and  Tennyson  have  obtained  an  almost  unbroken  sway  over  it 
from  1786  down  to  the  present  day.  Cowper  and  Wordsworth, 
the  most  moral  and  philosophic,  and  Byron,  the  most  glowing  and 
passionate  of  modern  British  poets,  have  commanded,  and  still 
deservedly  command,  a  vast  amount  of  enthusiastic  appreciation ; 
but  none  of  their  writings  ever  become  so  indelibly  engraven  on 
the  inner  souls  of  men  as  those  of  Burns  and  Tennyson.  And 
the  reason,  as  already  indicated,  is  not  far  to  seek.  After  a  long 
and  dreary  interregnum,  beginning  almost  with  the  Shaksperian 
era,  Bums  seized  on  the  National  harp  which  had  hung  so  long 
silent ;  and,  looking  from  '*  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God,"  swept 
the  strings  with  an  inspiration  which  ere  long  touched  the  chords 
responsive  of  the  universal  world.  Whether  in  English  (and  his 
English  was  of  the  best),  or  through  the  medium  of  his  now 
classic  Doric,  he  wrote  as  only  a  cosmopolitan  poet  can ;  and 
his  reward  came  at  length  in  the  acclamation  of  humanity. 
Alas  !  that  practically,  so  much  of  his  due  reward  was  reserved 
during  his  life,  to  be  expressed  after  his  death  in  marble  and 
brass  ever  being  added  to  and  multiplied  even  until  now. 

As  a  disciple  of  the  peasant  Bard,  Tennyson  has  likewise 
enshrined  himself  in  the  hearts  of  an  admiring  world,  and  secured 
a  place  in  the  annals  of  Modern  Song  which  no  other  English- 
man (Shakspeare  alone  excepted),  has  ever  obtained.  This, 
together  with  that  "  white  flower  of  a  blameless  life,"  which  he 
was  privileged  to  wear  from  youth  to  age,  will  ever  endear  his 
name  and  his  verse  to  the  English  speaking  race  throughout  the 
coming  time. 

We  do  not  for  a  moment  seek  to  place  the  poet  of  Haslemere 
on  a  par  with  the  i>easant  who  "  drove  his  Plough  of  Song  into- 


the  inner  hearts  of  men,"  but  as  citizens  of  the  World  whose 
literature  he  has  so  enriched,  we  shall  ever  feel  proud  of  one  of 
the  greatest  teachers  and  preachers  which  the  British  Muse  has 
hitherto  inspired.  Burns  and  Tennyson!  In  a  sense,  truly, 
the  title  given  to  this  brief  lucubration  seems  a  somewhat 
incongruous  one.  The  surroundings  of  no  two  men,  in  an 
almost  contemporary  position,  could  well  have  differed  more 
widely  than  those  which  individually  distinguished  their 
personalities.  One  was  reared  in  the  lap  of  comfort  and  culture, 
the  other,  from  his  birth,  was  inured  to  poverty  and  almost 
menial  toil  The  Englishman,  after  enduring  a  few  senseless  and 
menseless  sneers,  issued  quite  a  library  of  verse,  and  soared 
gradually  upwards  to  wealth,  distinction,  and  a  coronet.  He 
received  the  unstinted  admiration  of  the  great,  as  well  as  the 
trusty  friendship  of  his  fellows;  and  at  his  obsequies  was 
witnessed  such  an  ovation  as  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  bestowed 
upon  any  author  of  ancient  or  modern  times.  The  other,  whose 
entire  poetical  works  are  comprised  in  one  comparatively  small 
volume,  after  a  brief  enthusiastic  burst  of  not  overly  well 
balanced  —  though  well  deserved  —  adulation,  continued  to 
labour,  early  and  late,  as  an  unsuccessful  tiller  of  an  all  too 
sterile  soil,  combined  with  the  paltry  peddling  details,  which 
then  appertained  to  the  duties  of  an  exciseman !  Then,  almost 
deserted,  save  by  an  ever  faithful  few,  he  sank  into  the  arms  of 
death — out  of  the  jaws  of  "honest  poverty" — at  a  period  of  life 
when  most  men  have  only  arrived  at  the  maturity  and  plenitude 
of  their  powers. 

The  world,  we  feel  convinced,  will  long  cherish  Tennyson  and 
his  works,  but  will  never  cease  to  worship  Burns  as  the  greatest 
Poet  of  the  People  who  has  arisen  since  the  mighty  Bard  of 
Avon  gave  utterance  to  his  last  deathless  notes. 

COLIN  RAE-BROWN. 
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REVIEWS. 


A  PILGRIMAGE  TO  THE  LAND  OF  BURNS,  AND 
POEMS,  BY  HEW  AINSLIE  : 

(PAISLEY:    ALEXANDER    GARDNER.) 

TO  the  student  of  our  native  poetry  few  works  have 
recently  been  issued  from  the  Scottish  press  which 
surpass  in  interest  the  handsome  volume  bearing  the 
foregoing  title  which  now  comes  under  our  notice.  Apart 
from  its  intrinsic  value  as  the  product  of  an  original  and  gifted 
mind,  its  contents  challenged  our  attention  because  of  their 
close  chronological  relation  to  the  unrivalled  works  of  the 
master-poet  of  Ayrshire,  Robert  Burns,  and  also  because  their 
inspiration  has  been  derived,  though  with  less  copious  and 
commanding  results,  from  scenes  and  circumstances  in  many 
ways  akin  to  those  rendered  sacred  by  the  elder  Bard. 
Hitherto  Hew  Ainslie  has  been  known  to  his  fellow-countrymen 
as  the  author  of  some  tender  and  touching  verses,  which  were 
only  quoted  by  those  who  had  made  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  less  frequented  paths  hallowed  by  the  Scottish  muse, 
but  until  the  publication  of  this  volume  the  strong  and  clearly 
defined  individuality  of  the  man  has  never  been  revealed  to  us, 
nor  has  the  evidence  of  his  just  claim  to  rank  among  the  fore- 
most Scottish  singers  been  so  fully  made  known. 

As  regards  the  personality  and  prolonged  career  of  our  poet, 
the  work  of  portrayal  has  been  ably  and  comprehensively  per- 
formed in  the  Memoir  at  the  commencement  of  the  book, 
where  Ainslie's  chequered  life  is  succinctly  recorded  by  a 
sympathetic  but  judicious  friend  and  fellow-poet,  Mr.  Thomas 
C.  Latto  of  New  York,  and  the  subsequent  pages  thereby  in- 
vested with  the  enhanced  interest  attached  to  the  genial  and 
manly  character  of  their  author.  Here  we  are  informed  of  the 
fact  that  Ainslie  was  born  at  Bargany  in  the  valley  of  the 
Girvan,  in  April,  1792.  At  this  date  Burns  had  as  yet  been 
scarcely  a  twelvemonth  in  Dumfries  and  was  reluctantly  making 
official  acquaintance  with  that  smuggling  fraternity  which  were 
in  the  future  to  figure  so  conspicuously  in  the  Girvan  poet's 
best  efforts.     The  latter,  whom  we  are  disposed  to  regard  as 
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nearest  to  the  Ayrshire  bard  in  the  reality  and  scope  of  his 
poetic  gifts,  was  thus  a  boy  of  four  years  when  the  Dumfries 
Volunteers  fired  their  farewell  volley  over  the  newly-closed  grave 
of  his  ill-fated  and  illustrious  predecessor.  Like  Burns,  Ainslie 
was  born  of  staid,  industrious  parents,  owing  to  his  mother  his 
early  initiation  into  and  acquaintance  with  the  songs  of  his 
country-side  and  of  his  native  land,  while  his  growing  powers 
were  fostered  and  strengthened  by  circumstances  which  led 
him  into  early  contact  with  surrounding  Nature,  a  contact  to 
which  his  warm  poetic  heart  did  not  fail  to  make  response. 
His  education  proceeded  first  under  a  village  dominie,  from 
whose  care  he  was  transferred  to  the  parish  school  at  Ballantrae, 
and  thence  to  the  Ayr  Academy,  a  course  of  instruction  which  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  niggardly.  He  eagerly  read  Ramsay, 
Fergusson,  and  Burns,  whose  varied  numbers  allured  him  into 
the  paths  of  rhyme.  Being  overgrown  and  delicate  in  health, 
his  youth  was  not  clouded  with  the  incessant  toil  which  came 
to  Burns  as  a  heritage,  and  which  so  early  sowed  the  fatal  seeds 
of  disease  in  his  undeveloped  frame.  The  Ainslie  family  re- 
moved to  Roslin,  near  Edinburgh,  when  Hew  was  seventeen, 
and  he  afterwards  tried  to  study  law  with  a  relative  in  Glasgow. 
This  did  not  suit  him,  however,  and  he  became  a  clerk  in  the 
Register  House  in  the  Scottish  Capital,  and  subsequently  was 
appointed  amanuensis  to  Professor  Dugald  Stewart.  At  that 
time  his  contemporaries  were  Sir  Walter  Scott,  busy  gathering 
material  for  his  "Scottish  Minstrelsy,"  Christopher  North,  Hogg, 
Aytoun,  and  many  more  northern  lights.  "  Blackwood  "  was  in 
the  full  blaze  of  its  hey-day  and  the  Chaldee  manuscript  was  puzz- 
ling and  enraging  the  town.  Ainslie,  however,  did  not  enter 
much  into  the  literary  society  of  Edinburgh.  Having  married 
early,  he  found  himself  with  an  income  too  slender  to  support, 
without  undue  hardship,  his  wife  and  family,  and  he  resolved 
on  going  to  America  to  better  his  fortunes.  But  before 
forming  so  important  a  resolution,  he  had  made  his  first 
literary  venture,  by  publishing  in  1822,  "A  Pilgrimage  to 
the  Land  of  Burns."  In  committing  himself  to  authorship  he 
might  be  secretly  influenced  by  the  example  of  the  Bard  he  so 
much  admired,  trusting  perhaps  by  such  an  effort  to  "court  Dame 
Fortune's  golden  smile."  Unhappily  his  book,  though  it  con- 
tained some  of  the  best  examples  of  his  work,  failed  to  provide 
for  him  an  escape  from  the  exile  now  forcing  itself  upon  him. 
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and  he  must  needs  take  a  step  which,  while  it  ultimately  led  to 
material  prosperity,  exerted  likewise  a  powerful  influence  in 
casting  the  products  of  his  muse  in  the  mould  of  a  wistful  re- 
membrance and  pathetic  love  of  country.  At  one  point  in  his 
Memoir,  Mr.  Latto  recounts  an  incident,  which,  to  lovers  of 
everything  relating  to  Burns,  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
event  in  the  life  of  Ainslie.  Before  bidding  farewell  to  Scotland, 
just  as  he  was  on  a  last  visit  to  his  native  district,  a  desire  seized 
him  to  turn  aside  to  Dumfries  and  see  Jean  Armour  who  had 
now  been  living  there  in  widowhood  for  twenty-six  years.  After 
having  spent  some  hours  with  the  worthy  lady,  who  treated  the 
ardent  young  worshipper  of  her  late  husband  with  dignified 
motherly  regard,  the  time  came  for  parting.  Ainslie,  with  a 
chivalric  and  impulsive  frankness,  which  well  illustrates  his 
character,  said,  as  he  grasped  her  hand  in  farewell,  "  I  wad  like 
weel  ere  I  gae,  if  ye  wad  permit  me,  to  kiss  the  cheek  o'  Burns's 
faithfu'  Jean,  to  be  a  reminder  to  me  o'  this  meetin'  when 
I  am  far  awa'."  With  matronly  indulgence  she  held  up  her 
face  to  him  and  said  "  Aye  lad,  an'  welcome."  Such  consent 
was  as  gracious  on  her  part  as  the  request  was  bold  and 
gallant  on  his,  and  had  he  been  a  mere  rhymer,  hungry  for 
notoriety,  vanity  would  have  bade  him  fill  pages  with  such  an 
exploit  done  into  verse.  But  we  know  of  no  evidence  that  he 
ever  made  it  known  beyond  the  circle  of  his  own  intimate 
friends,  or  sought  to  commemorate  it  even  in  the  briefest  way  ; 
so  that  it  is  only  now,  long  after  his  death,  that  the  interview 
he  held  sacred  has  been  made  public  in  this  country. 

In  a  short  time  after  his  visit  to  Dumfries,  Ainslie  sought  in 
the  New  World  those  better  fortunes  which  had  evaded  him  at 
home.  After  much  vicissitude  and  many  struggles  he  at  length 
succeeded  in  establishing  himself  in  comparative  comfort,  and 
in  1855  he  found  leisure  to  publish  a  volume  which  made  him 
known  in  his  adopted  home  as  a  Scottish  poet  of  rare  ability. 
The  book  became  so  scarce,  however,  as  to  be  practically 
beyond  the  reach  of  readers  of  the  present  generation  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic. 

While  yet  a  hale  and  hearty  old  man  of  threescore  and  ten, 
the  poet  made  a  prolonged  stay  in  Scotland  and  greatly  enjoyed 
a  renewal  of  the  acquaintance  of  his  youth.  After  three  years 
so  spent  he  once  more  returned  to  America,  there  to  pass  the 
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remaining  years  of  his  life,  with  his  family  grown  up  around 
him  and  become  even  more  prosperous  than  himself,  and  at 
length  ended  his  days  in  peace  at  the  ripe  age  of  86. 

All  these  salient  facts  of  the  poet's  career,  and  many  others 
naturally  clustering  around  them,  are  set  forth  with  a  loving 
hand  by  Mr  Latto,  who  enjoyed  his  friendship  to  the  last. 

The  "  Pilgrimage  to  the  Land  of  Burns,"  which  occupies  the 
middle  section  of  this  volume,  was,  as  already  indicated,  the 
first  published  production  of  its  author.  It  purports  to  describe 
in  a  Hvely  style  the  progress  of  three  hilarious  young  fellows, 
who  set  out  from  Edinburgh  in  a  one-horse  chaise  to  journey 
through  the  localities,  and  halt  at  the  spots,  then  become  so 
memorable  through  their  connection  with  Robert  Burns.  After 
various  preliminary  adventures  in  Lanarkshire,  the  pilgrims, 
named  respectively  Edie  Ochiltree,  JingHn'  Jock,  and  the  Lang 
Linker,  find  their  way  into  the  shire  of  Ayr,  through  which  their 
course  follows  the  meandering  of  three  well-known  streams — the 
Irvine,  the  Ayr,  and  the  Girvan.  Soon  they  reach  Burns  Cottage, 
where  they  encounter  Miller  Goudie,  who,  in  his  muddled  way 
did  the  honours  of  the  house,  and  amply  fulfilled  what  expecta- 
tion they  had  formed  as  regards  his  bibulous  and  blethering 
propensities.  Ainslie  dubs  him  "an  old  drunken  multure,"  and 
herein  he  agrees  with  the  poet  Keats,  who  had  visited  the  same 
spot  two  years  previously,  and  wrote  afterwards  of  Goudie  in 
the  most  contemptuous  terms  as  "  a  mahogany-faced  old  jack- 
ass," who  boasted  of  his  familiarity  with  Burns,  but  who  ought 
to  have  been  kicked  for  having  ever  spoken  to  the  bard.  At 
Alloway  Kirk  the  three  enthusiasts  are  represented  as  holding 
high  carnival  on  one  of  the  gravestones,  expressing  themselves 
copiously  in  speech  and  song,  as  became  worshippers  who  had 
arrived  at  "the  very  core  of  their  pilgrimage."  Thence  they 
travelled  southward  from  point  to  point  towards  "  Girvan's  fairy 
haunted  stream,"  each  incident  or  association  on  the  way 
suggesting  a  subject  for  the  exercise  of  the  talents  of  the  com- 
pany, the  road  being  beguiled  by  the  liberation,  from  time  to 
time,  of  the  superabundance  of  animal  spirits  with  which  the 
young  men  were  endowed.  Going  and  returning,  they  en- 
countered various  characters,  whose  different  humours  and 
foibles  are  recorded  or  rhymed  as  the  impulse  might  dictate ; 
and   they  ended   their  wanderings  at   Mauchline,  where  they 
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thoroughly  pried  into  every  known  nook  and  cranny  where 
Burns  had  set  his  foot,  lingering  there  with  all  the  reverent 
curiosity  of  genuine  devotees.  In  his  Memoir  of  our  author, 
Mr.  Latto  tells  us  that  when  the  "  Pilgrimage  "  was  published 
it  was  noticed  by  the  poet  Campbell  in  the  "New  Monthly 
Magazine,"  of  which  he  was  editor,  and  there  characterised  as 
"a  lively  and  entertaining  volume  with  a  mixture  of  the  jocular, 
the  serious,  and  the  sentimental,  which  gives  it  considerable 
piquancy  and  renders  it  an  agreeable  companion  for  an  idle 
hour."  The  reviewer  also  quotes  in  full  two  poems  contained 
in  the  work,  "On  wi'  the  Tartan,"  and  "The  Ingleside,"  as 
"  simple  and  beautiful "  examples  of  its  poetry.  As  regards  its 
prose,  the  "  Pilgrimage  "  may  be  chargeable  with  some  of  the 
faults  and  extravagances  of  a  youthful  production,  but  if  there 
be  such  they  virtuously  lean  to  the  side  of  generosity  and 
enthusiasm. 

The  idea  of  such  an  excursion  as  is  here  recorded  was  some- 
what unique  when  we  remember  that  it  was  conceived  at  a  time 
when,  although  Boswell  and  Hamilton  Paul  had  by  themselves 
projected  and  so  far  realised  a  commemorative  shrine,  there 
was  as  yet  no  completed  Monument  of  the  Ayrshire  Bard 
extant,  and  that  it  was  not  until  twenty-four  years  later  that  the 
nation  was  fully  awakened  to  the  imperishable  genius  of  Robert 
Burns.  Doubtless  Ainslie's  main  object  in  the  publication  of 
the  "  Pilgrimage  "  was  to  use  it  as  a  setting  to  the  poems  he  had 
already  written,  and  as  an  acceptable  vehicle  by  which,  as  the 
most  important  and  valuable  part  of  the  work,  they  might  reach 
the  public  eye.  At  all  events  the  author's  claim  to  be  the  first 
to  give  the  title  "Land  of  Burns"  to  the  districts  now  so 
familiar  to  us  under  that  designation,  is  acknowledged  on  all 
hands,  and  whatever  the  merits  of  its  prose,  the  "  Pilgrimage  " 
contains  many  of  the  poetic  gems  which  have  established 
Ainslie's  reputation,  and  which  in  his  later  years  he  never  sur- 
passed. To  make  this  evident  we  have  but  to  name  the 
charming  "  Bourocks  o'  Bargeny,"  the  pathetic  "  It's  dowie  at 
the  hint  o'  hairst,"  the  quaint  "  Ballad  to  the  Bat,"  the  bold 
"  Rover  o'  Lochryan  "  and  the  pawkie  and  powerful  "  Tam  o' 
the  Balloch."  These  lyrics  have  a  flavour  and  potency  all  their 
own,  for  although  written  by  an  intense  admirer  of  Robert  Burns 

who,  in  the  matter  of  form,  is  so  readily  seized  for  imitation  by 
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mediocrity — their  author  betrays  less  of  the  dominating  influence 
of  his  great  predecessor  than  perhaps  any  subsequent  Scottish 
singer ;  while  in  spirit,  he  approaches  him  nearer  than  any. 
We  cannot  now  dwell  on  the  remaining  section  of  the  volume, 
which  consists  of  poems  published  in  America,  and  many 
others  which,  in  a  collected  form,  have  not  hitherto  seen  the 
light.  All  who  cling  to  the  vernacular  and  believe  in  its  power 
of  expression  should  procure  the  book  and  read  and  study  for 
themselves,  and  thus  become  acquainted  with  the  life  and  works 
of  a  gifted,  genial  and  enthusiastic  master  of  the  "  braid  Scots  " 
tongue.  Two  admirable  portraits  of  Hew  Ainslie,  one  in  youth 
and  one  in  age,  set  his  likeness  before  the  reader,  and  make  the 
book  more  interesting ;  while  it  is  still  further  embellished  by 
profiles  of  the  three  Pilgrims,  and  skilful  reproductions  of  three 
engravings  which  appeared  in  the  original  edition  of  the 
"Pilgrimage,"  representing  respectively  Alloway  Kirk,  the  Auld 
Brig,  and  Mauchline  Kirk  in  the  time  of  Burns.  Mr.  Gardner 
has  fully  sustained  the  reputation  of  the  Paisley  press,  by  the 
enterprising  issue  of  a  volume,  which,  by  its  outward  elegance, 
clear  typography,  and  valuable  contents,  lays  Scotsmen  under 
obligations  which  they  will  best  discharge  by  placing  it  next  to 
Burns  in  their  collection  of  the  Scottish  poets. 

JOHN  NEWLANDS. 


>4  •  ♦< 
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BURNS:  THE  NATIONAL  BARD  AND  THE  TEM- 
PERANCE REFORMER  OF  HIS  AGE.  By  John 
Paton,  Barrhead. 

THIS  pamphlet  is  the  production  of  a  thoroughly  original 
mind.  Mr  Paton,  himself  a  life-long  abstainer  and 
temperance  lecturer,  is  conscientiously  convinced  that 
the  writings  of  Burns  are  not  only  all  upon  the  side  of  temper- 
ance, but  that  they  were  the  first  substantial  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  the  question  in  Scotland.  To  their  influence  upon 
the  popular  mind  he  attributes  much  of  the  progress  that  tee- 
total principles  have  made  amongst  the  masses  during  the  course 
of  the  present  century,  and  though  Burns  is  often  quoted  as 
upholding  the  other  side  of  the  question,  such  quotations  do 
him  injustice,  inasmuch  as  they  ignore  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
teaching,  and  are  entirely  misleading  when  divorced  from  the 
context,  or  their  leading  motive  misinterpreted.  "  Burns,"  says 
the  author,  "  contrasts  the  people's  heroic  toil,  temperance,  and 
economy,  with  the  drunken,  wasteful,  debauched,  miserable  ex- 
istence of  the  nobility — ^and  their  sober,  affectionate,  peaceful, 
devout  Saturday  nights,  with  the  drunken,  careless,  sensual 
revelry  at  beggars'  lodging-houses.  In  these  contrasts  he 
presents  the  certainty  of  progress  and  national  stability,  with 
the  certainty  of  retrogression  and  national  decay.  The  sober, 
toiling,  thrifty  poor  are  the  life  of  the  nation  :  its  health,  growth, 
and  vigour  depend  on  them  :  this  is  the  gospel  Burns  preached 
for  *  Scotland's  sake.'  .  .  .  The  time  has  surely  now  come 
when  the  attitude  of  Bums  to  his  country  and  to  the  obstacle 
that  retards  its  progress  can  be  asserted  and  vindicated."  The 
mission  of  the  Bard  was  to  display  and  magnify  the  spirit  of 
industrialism  in  the  moral  grandeur  which  sustains  the  toiler 
for  independence.  If  he  himself  fell  short  of  his  own  ideal,  the 
environment  of  his  life  and  times  accounts  for  all  his  imperfec- 
tions. Drinking  was  a  universal  custom  in  his  day ;  so  much 
so  that  it  had  contaminated  even  the  ceremonies  of  public 
devotion ;  and  in  that  and  many  other  of  its  manifestations  the 
national  vice  received  from  him  its  death-blow.  It  was  the 
"  savage  hospitality  "  of  "  private  parties  in   the  family  way  " 
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that  did  the  poet  so  much  mischief  in  Dumfries.  "  They  would 
not  have  my  company  if  I  did  not  drink  with  them,"  Burns 
himself  writes,  "and  I  must  give  them  a  sUce  of  my  constitution." 
It  is  on  these  lines  that  Mr  Paton  argues  his  case.  The  pam- 
phlet is  well  written  and  closely  reasoned,  characteristics  all  the 
more  remarkable  when  it  is  considered  that  Mr  Paton  is  a  self- 
taught  man.  He  never  was  at  school,  and  though  now  con- 
siderably over  threescore  and  ten,  his  pen  is  as  trenchant  and 
his  tongue  as  eloquent  as  in  the  days  of  his  fullest  vigour.  We 
cannot  help  thinking  that  he  would  have  done  better  by  issuing 
his  booklet  from  the  Scottish  press,  a  hint,  we  hope  he  will 
profit  by  in  a  second  edition.  A  few  copies  of  the  first,  we 
believe,  are  still  on  hand,  and  may  be  had  direct  from  the 
author.  It  should  find  a  place  on  all  Burnsiana  bookshelves, 
and  will  well  repay  perusal. 


>  ♦  •  »  ( 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

"Visitors  to  Burns's  Cottage  in  1892. — During  the  year 
ending  October,  Burns's  Cottage  was  visited  by  28,240  persons, 
as  against  27,545  last  year,  being  an  increase  of  695,  and  about 
4000  in  excess  of  the  number  for  1890.  A  somewhat  singular 
coincidence  was  noticed  in  that  the  number  of  visitors  this  year 
from  ist  January  till  17th  September  was  exactly  the  same  as 
during  the  period  in  the  preceding  year,  the  number  on  each 
occasion  being  25,699.  The  week  in  which  the  largest  number 
of  persons  are  recorded  as  entering  the  cottage  was  the  Glasgow 
Fair  holiday  week,  in  July,  when  3,588  paid  for  admission ; 
while  the  day  with  the  largest  number  of  visitors  was  the  Fair 
Monday  of  that  week,  when  1,327  persons  passed  the  turnstiles. 
These  figures  in  each  instance  show  a  slight  diminution  as 
compared  with  the  abnormally  large  attendance  of  189 1.  The 
second  largest  day  was  the  Glasgow  spring  holiday  (April  4), 
when  there  were  1,073  visitors.  During  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  August,  there  was  an  incessant  flow  of  American 
tourists ;  indeed,  if  the  battalions  sent  down  by  St.  Mungo  at 
the  holiday  season  are  left  out  of  account,  it  may  be  safely 
stated  that  during  the  period  named  our  friends  hailing  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  constituted  the  larger  proportion 
of  the  "pilgrims."  There  was  a  fair  sprinkling  of  English 
tourists,  but  very  few  from  the  "  Sister  Isle  " — a  casual  glance 
at  the  visitors'  book  revealing  only  a  couple  from  Dublin  "  on 
a  bicycle  tour  through  bonnie  Scotland."  The  Lord  High 
Constables  of  Edinburgh  visited  the  cottage  on  7th  July ;  Sir 
Benjamin  Baker  and  Sir  William  Arrol,  of  Forth  Bridge  fame, 
were  at  the  poet's  shrine  in  August ;  and  on  5  th  October  the 
following  entries  occur : — "  Andrew  Carnegie,  New  York,  and 
youngest  burgess  of  Ayr "  and  "  Louise  W.  Carnegie."  One 
gentleman,  very  particular  as  to  his  identity,  notifies  that  he  is 
the  author  of  "Woodland  and  Shingle,"  &c. ;  while  a  zealous 
Dunoon  politician  is  careful  to  append  to  his  signature  the 
significant  letters  "G.L."     Strange  to  say  there  is  only  one 
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poetic  effusion  in  the  book,  and  that,  too,  the  work  of  an 
Ayrshire  man.     Here  it  is  : 

Hail  !  Scotland's  bard,  and  greatest  son, 

Thy  rich,  sweet  song  has  touched  each  one  ; 

A  manly  spirit,  thou  dids't  teach, 

AVas  in  the  scope  of  all  men's  reach. 

Regarding  the  Monument,  the  number  of  visitors  registered 
monthly  was  as  follows: — October  (1891),  1,420;  November, 
loi ;  December,  92  ;  January  (1892),  223  ;  February,  94  ; 
March,  180;  April,  2,781;  May,  1,680;  June,  5,630;  July, 
13,312;  August,  8,658;  September,  3,943;  giving  a  total  of 
38,114.  The  largest  number  of  visitors  on  one  day  was  2,232. 
This  was  on  the  Glasgow  Fair  Monday,  and  is  a  record  so  far 
as  the  Monument  is  concerned.  On  the  Glasgow  Fair  Saturday 
the  number  of  visitors  was  1,567." 

Unpublished  Letter  of  Burns. — The  following  letter, 
in  the  Poet's  hand,  I  transcribed  in  New  Zealand.  I  cannot 
discover  any  printed  copy  of  it : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — Any  more  letters  for  me  that  may  come  to  your  care, 
send  them  to  Dumfries,  directed  to  be  detained  till  called  for. — I 
mean  this  direction  onlj'  for  a  week  ;  afterwards  direct  to  me  at  Moss- 
giel,  near  Mauchline : — To-day  I  set  out  for  a  ride  thro'  Northumber- 
landshire.  I  beg  you  or  Mr.  Creech  will  acquaint  me  whenever  he 
returns. — I  am.  Dear  Sir,  yours, 

Robert  Burns. 

Berrywell,  24th  May,  1787. 

P.S. — I  rec*^  a  bill  from  Mr.  Pattison,  which  he  has  wrote  to  you 
about. — My  letter  granting  receipt  had  miscarried,  but  I  have  wrote 
him  again  to-day. — R.  B. 

Mr.  Hill,  at  Mr.  Creech's  shop,  Edinburgh.  — Bears  postmark  thus  : 
DUNSE." 

(£10  paid  by  the  Caledonian  Society  of  Christchurch,  Canterbury, 
N.Z.,  for  the  above  letter  in  May,  1884.— Ed.) 

[D-  S.] 

Unpublished  Note  of  Burns. — The  following  interesting 
note  in  the  handwriting  of  Burns  is  in  the  collection  of  George 
Esdaile,  Esq.,  Platt-in-Rush,  Ohio.  On  a  piece  of  paper, 
5^  in.  by  4  in.,  is  written  the  following  memo. : — 

"  Please  send  me  by  the  Bearer,  my  servt.,  a  bar  of  shoeing  iron, 
which  place  to  acct.  of  [2/9.] — Gentlemen,  your  very  humble  servt., 

Robert  Burns. 
Ellisland,  October  8th,  1790. 
To  Messrs  Cr...bies  &  Co., 
Merchts.,  Dumfries." 
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Messrs  Crosbies  marked  the  price  of  the  bar  as  2s.  gd.,  and 
put  the  order  on  the  file  where  it  must  have  remained  many 
years,  as  the  rust  has  acted  on  the  paper  and  eroded  the  "  os  " 
in  their  name. 

Another  Unpublished  Note. — The  following  Excise 
Notice,  in  the  holograph  of  the  poet,  served  upon  Robt. 
Moore,  Esq.,  was  presented  to  the  Dumfries  and  Maxwelltown 
Observatory  by  Wm.  Johnston,  Esq.,  of  Cowhill: — 

"  Robt.  Moore  in  Dumfries  I  hereby  intimate  to  you  that  by  decreet 
of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  of  Dumfries  you  are  fined 
in  the  sum  of  1  £  Ster,  for  making  bricks  without  entry — and  if  the  said 
sum  be  not  paid  within  14  days  from  this  date  you  will  incur  an 
additional  expence  of  2d  on  each  1  Sh.  Ster. 

ROBT.  BURNS. 

26  Oct.  1789."  

Does  any  one  know  anything  of  the  following? — 

"Flitting  of  a  Burns  Relic. — Mr  Wright,  of  the  Strathbrock 
Hotel,  Broxburn,  has  purchased  for  a  handsome  sum  the  window  of  a 
house  in  Kirkliston,  originally  an  inn,  at  which  Burns  passed  a  night  in 
one  of  his  journeys  from  Edinburgh.  On  one  of  the  panes  the  poet 
scratched  the  lines  : 

•  The  ants  about  a  clod  employ  their  cares, 

And  think  the  business  of  the  world  is  theirs. 
Lo  !  waxen  combs,  seem  palaces  to  bees, 

And  mites  conceive  the  world  to  be  a  cheese.' " 

The  window  is  being  suitably  encased,  and  will  be  placed  in  a 
prominent  position  in  the  hotel. 

"  Address  to  the  Deil." — Burns's  famous  "  Address " 
which,  as  all  the  world  knows,  appeared  in  the  first  edition  of 
his  poems,  must  have  darted,  in  the  eternal  fitness  of  things, 
through  auld  Scotland  with  the  speed  of  the  ancient  fiery  cross. 
Though  the  Poet  added  not  the  mystic  letters  R.S.V.P.,  yet  it 
drew  forth,  ere  he  died,  three  printed  and  published  replies. 
From  the  fountain-head,  to  wit,  the  now  world-renowned  press 
of  "Wee  Johnie,"  appeared  only  four  years  thereafter,  strangely 
enough,  in  a  volume  of  sermons,  the  first  of  these,  entitled — 
"The  Deil's  answer  to  his  verra  friend — R.  Burns."  "Sermons 
in  two  volumes  by  John  Dun,  V.D.M.,"  is  a  book  now  rarely 
opened,  except  by  the  curious  in  search  of  this  "Answer"  and  a 
short  reference  to  Burns  and  "The  Holy  Fair";  or  by  the 
student  of  obsolete  literature.  M'Kie,  in  his  Bibliography^  says 
this  "Reply"  was  written  by  one  Ebenezer  Picken.     But,  let  it 
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be  noted  that  "Auld  Hornie"  is  omnipresent,  for  we  find  him 
replying  from  both  sides  of  Scotland  at  a  breath.  In  the  same 
year  appears  a  long  poem  of  eighteen  stanzas  in  the  measure  of 
the  "Address,"  with  a  six-lined  introductory  rhyme  "To  the 
Reader."  It  is  titled— "The  Deil's  Reply,"  and  occurs  in 
"Poems,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  Dialect,  by  David  Morison : 
Montrose:  Printed  by  David  Buchanan — 1790." 

"  Curs'd  be  the  verse,  how  smooth  soe'er  it  flow, 
Which  tends  to  make  one  honest  man  my  foe." — Pope, 

This  early  and  interesting  item  of  Burnsiana,  haiUng  as  it  does, 
from  the  calf  country  of  Burns's  father,  has  apparently  been 
overlooked.  I  do  not  find  it  in  M'Kie's  Bibliography ,  nor  in 
the  supplemental  list  published  in  last  year's  Chronicle.  In 
M'Kie,  however  (page  113),  there  appears  a  note  under  the 
Poems  of  John  Learmont  (1791),  which  would  seem  to  refer  to 
this  reply  of  Morison's.  Five  years  elapse  and  "Clootie"  is  at 
it  again.  This  time  from  the  South,  in  an  "An  Address  to  the 
Deil  by  Robert  Burns,  with  the  answer  by  John  Lauderdale, 
near  Wigtown,  printed  in  the  year  1795,"  which  I  find  cata- 
logued in  your  last  Chronicle. — Wm.  Young,  R.S.W. 

Mr.  Young  has  in  his  possession  a  well-preserved  copy  of 
Morison's  Poems. — [Ed.] 


Addenda  to  Poet's  Descendants  (p.  34  of  present  issue). — 
The  following  corrections  and  additions  were  kindly  supplied 
by  Mr.  Burns-Begg,  of  Kinross,  but  they  did  not  reach  us  in 
time  to  be  inserted  in  the  proper  place. 

CHILDREN  OF  ISABELLA  (Mrs.  Begg). 
Robert  Burns,  born  9th  May,  1798  ;  died  25th  July,  1876. 
Agnes  Brown,  born  17th  April,  1800  ;  died  1st  May,  1883. 
Gilbert,  born  16th  February,  1802  ;  died  January,  1885. 
Isabella  Burns,  born  27th  April,  1806  ;  died  27th  December,  1886. 

A  full  list  of  the  grand-children  of  Mrs.  Begg  would  require 
a  large  amount  of  space.  The  family  of  the  Schoolmaster  of 
Kinross  alone  included  seven  sons  and  three  daughters. 


Burns's  Connection  with  the  Canongate  Kilwinning 
Lodge. — Mr.  D.  Murray  Lyon,  Secretary  of  Grand  Lodge  for 
Scotland,  prints  in  the  Freemason,  the  full  terms  of  the  minute 
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of  meeting  of  above  Lodge,  at  which  it  has  been  alleged  Burns 
was  made  Poet-Laureate. 

"  St.  John's  Chapel,  1st  March,  1787. 
The  Lodge  being  duly  constituted,  it  was  reported  that  since  last 
meeting,  R.  Dalrymple,  Esq.  ;  F.  J.  Hammond,  Esq.  ;  R.  A.  Maitland, 
Esq.,  were  entered  apprentices  ;  and  the  following  brethren  passed  and 
raised :  R.  Sinclair,  Esq.  ;  A.  M.  Donald,  Esq.  ;  C.  B.  Cline,  Esq.  ; 
Captain  Dalrymple ;  R.  A.  Maitland,  Esq.  ;  F.  J.  Hammond, 
Esq.  ;  Mr.  Clavering  ;  Mr.  M 'Donald  ;  Mr.  Miller ;  Mr.  Sime;  and  Mr. 
Gray,  who  all  paid  their  dues  to  the  treasurer. 
No  other  business  being  before  the  meeting,  tbe  Lodge  adjourned. 

Alex.  Fekguson,  M. 
Chas.  More,  D. 
John  Miller,  J.W." 

The  correspondence  on  the  subject,  edited  by  Mr.  Wm.  Officer, 
has  been  printed  in  book  form  for  private  circulation. — [D.S.] 


Interesting  Burns  Relic. — Mrs.  Hutchison,  daughter  of 
Colonel  James  Glencairn  Burns,  the  third  son  of  Robert  Burns, 
presented  Mr.  John  Muir,  late  editor  of  the  Bur?ts  Chronicle^ 
with  a  tumbler  originally  the  property  of  our  National  Poet. 
The  relic  is  enclosed  in  a  handsome  oak  case,  lined  with  green 
velvet,  and  secured  by  a  lock.  On  one  side  of  the  tumbler  is 
engraved  an  enlarged  copy  of  the  Poet's  Seal,  or  Burns's  Arms, 
as  it  is  styled  by  the  family ;  and  on  the  other  side  the  following 
inscription  cut  out  on  the  glass : — "  This  Glass,  once  the  pro- 
perty of  Robert  Burns,  was  presented  by  the  Poet's  Widow  to 
James  Robinson,  Esq.,  and  given  by  his  Widow  to  her  son-in- 
law,  Major  James  Glencairn  Burns.  1840."  The  following 
letter,  in  the  holograph  of  the  donor,  gives  the  history  of  the 
relic : — 

*'3  Berkeley  Street, 
Cheltenham,  July  6th,  1892. 
"  My  Dear  Mr.  Muir,—.     ...     I  purpose  sending  you  by  the 
parcels  post  to-night,  enclosed  in  a  box,  a  tumbler  that  belonged  to  my 
grandfather,  the  Poet,  and  hope  you  will  accept  it  from  me. 

I  believe  he  had  four  of  them,  but  one  has  been  broken.  The  one  I 
now  send  you  was  given  by  my  grandmother,  Jean  Armour,  to  Mr. 
James  Robinson,  of  Sunderland.  He  was  father  of  my  mother,  who 
died  when  I  wsui  born. 

When  my  father  returned  from  India,  his  mother-in-law,  Mrs. 
Robinson,  gave  this  tumbler  to  my  father,  and  he  had  the  inscription 
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and  his  father's  coat  of  arms  engraved  on  the  glass.  .  .  .  Now  for 
the  history  of  the  box  : — It  was  made  from  one  of  the  piles  of  old 
London  Bridge.  The  light  pieces  of  oak  are  from  the  'Royal  George.' 
My  father  had  them  given  him  by  friends.     .     .     . — Yours  sincerely, 

S.  Hutchinson." 


AuLD  Lang  Syne  in  Hawaiian. — In  presenting  our  readers 
with  a  specimen  of  this  curiosity  we  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  the  words  of  the  translator,  Mr.  W.  F.  Wilson,  an 
enthusiastic  Scot,  resident  in  Honolulu.  Mr.  Wilson  says : — 
"  This  is  the  only  attempt,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  to  'give  in 
Hawaiian  any  of  Burns'  songs.  I  may  further  mention  that  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  translate  into  Hawaiian  and  make  the 
verses  either  rhyme  or  to  have  the  same  number  of  feet  in  each 
line."  We  give  the  chorus  as  an  elocutionary  and  musical 
novelty  for  the  approaching  anniversary. 

A  nolaila  no  ka  manawa  i  hala,  kuu  hoalauna, 

No  ka  manawa  loihi  i  hala, 

A  e  lawe  kaua  i  ke  kiaha  o  ke  aloha 

No  ka  manawa  loihi  i  hala. 

The  translation  was  first  published  in  the  Paradise  of  the 
Pacific^  December,  1891. 


Burns  Portraits. — There  are  four  portraits  in  existence  for 
which  Burns  is  said  to  have  given  sittings,  viz.  : — 

I.— Nasmyth's  Bust. 

II. — Nasmyth's   Full-Length. 

III. — Reid's  Miniature. 

IV.— Taylor's  Bust. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  first  two  of  these ;  as  to  the  third, 
there  is  a  concensus  of  skilled  opinion  that  the  picture 
bequeathed  from  the  Watson  collection  is  this  identical  portrait; 
the  fourth  has  always  been  considered  a  bad  likeness,  and  its 
authenticity  is  questioned.  To  these  fall  to  be  added  Mier's 
Silhouette,  for  which  he  also  sat. 

Skirving's  head,  excellent  though  it  be,  must  be  classed  as  a 
copy  of  Nasmyth,  along  with  Allan's  figure  in  his  picture  of 
"  The  Cottar's  Saturday  Night."  The  Nasmyth  in  the  National 
Gallery,  London,  and  that  at  Auchendrane,  Ayrshire,  are 
repHcas.  As  to  the  "  Kerry  Miniature  "  neither  Mr.  Stevenson 
nor  Mr.  Mackay  recognises  it  as  a  portrait  of  the  Bard.  The 
"Reid  Miniature"  discredits  it.     Both  cannot  be  correct. — [Ed]. 
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"  Elibanks  and  Elibraes." — That  Bums  tried  his  hand  at 
purifying  this  old  obscene  song,  we  know  from  his  letter  to 
Ainslie  of  date  November,  1791.  He  there  says  : — "I  began 
'Elibanks  and  Elibraes,'  but  the  stanzas  fell  unenjoyed  and  un- 
finished from  my  listless  tongue."  Has  anyone  ever  heard  of 
the  following  version  ? — 

"  0  !  Elibanks  and  Elibraes, 

My  blessings  aye  befa'  them  ; 
They  mind  me  o'  the  sunny  days 
*  When  first  wi'  you  I  saw  them  ; 

Your  succar  kisses  were  sae  sweet, 

My  heart  it  grew  sae  fain,  Jo, 

I  put  my  arms  about  your  neck, 

An'  gied  them  back  again,  Jo. 

**  The  rushy  howe  ayont  the  knowe, 

Sae  green  amang  the  heather, 
'Twas  there  we  first  made  up  the  vow, 

To  lo'e  but  ane  anither. 
0  !  weel  I  mind  the  happy  night. 

The  full  moon  shone  sae  cheerie  ; 
Ye  clasped  me  in  your  arms  sae  tight, 

And  ca'd  me  aye  your  dearie. 

**  Bright  be  the  broom  on  Elibraes, 

On  Elibanks  the  gowan. 
An'  clusterin'  thick  the  nits  and  slaes 

And  hangin'  red  the  rowan  ! 
It's  up  the  bank  and  down  the  brae. 

We'll  wander  at  our  will,  Jo, 
And  when  the  e'enin'  crowns  the  day. 

We'll  drink  o'  luve  our  fill,  Jo." 

We  have  seen  fragments,  but  never  a  complete  version. — [P.] 


Biographical  Summary. — It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
"  Biographical  Summary "  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
volume  be  stereotyped  for  handy  reference  in  succeeding 
numbers.  The  Editor  invites  expressions  of  opinion  on  the 
point. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 

OF 

ROBERT     BURNS 

(1786-1893). 

BY  JOHN   MUIR. 


IN  our  First  Volume  it  was  stated,  with  reference  to  the 
BibHography,  that  Mr.  Barrett  of  the  Mitchell  Library, 
Glasgow,  had  looked  over  the  proofs.  By  an  unlucky 
omission,  caused  through  pressure  of  time,  these  were  not  sent 
him  for  revisal,  a  task  he  had  kindly  undertaken  to  perform. 
We  are  sorry  that  this  mistake  should  have  occurred  as  Mr 
Barrett  is  thus,  in  a  manner,  held  responsible  for  some  errors 
in  the  typography  and  arrangement  of  our  Bibliography. 

The  compiler  has  taken  Mr.  Gibson's  Bibliography  for  a 
basis.  He  acknowledges  assistance  rendered  by  Mr.  John  P. 
Anderson  of  the  British  Museum  ;  Signor  Ulisse  Ortensi ; 
Professor  Sladek;  Dr.  Legerlotz;  Mr.  James  Kennedy,  Glasgow, 
to  whom  the  compiler  is  under  especial  obligations ;  the  officials 
of  the  Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow,  especially  Mr.  Ingram,  for 
giving  him  ready  access  to  books.  To  each  of  these  gentlemen 
he  returns  his  sincerest  thanks, 

BURNS. 
THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  ROBERT  BURNS,  THE  AYRSHIRE 
BARD  :  including  all  the  Pieces  originally  published  by  Dr.  Currie ; 
with  various  Additions.  A  New  Edition,  with  an  enlarged  and 
corrected  Glossary,  and  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Author. 
[8vo.] 

"  Gie  me  ae  spark  o'  Nature's  fire, 
That's  a'  the  learning  I  desire ; 
Then  tho'  I  drudge  thro'  dub  an'  mire 

At  pleugh  or  cart, 
My  muse  tho'  hamely  in  attire, 

May  touch  the  heart." 

London  >  Jones  &  Company.  1823. 
THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  ROBERT  BURNS,  THE  AYRSHIRE 
BARD  :  including  all  the  Pieces  originally  published  by  Dr.  Currie ; 
with  various  Additions.  A  New  Edition,  with  an  enlarged  and 
corrected  Glossary,  and  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Author. 
[Svo.] 

"  Gie  me  ae  spark  o*  Nature's  fire, 
That's  a'  the  learning  I  desire  ; 
Then  tho'  I  drudge  thro'  dub  an'  mire 

At  pleugh  or  cart. 
My  muse  tho'  hamely  in  attire. 

May  touch  the  heart." 

London :  Jones  &  Company.     1827. 
M 
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THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  ROBERT  BURNS,  with  his  Life, 
Critique,  Glossary,  etc.     [12mo.] 

London  :  Joseph  Smith.     1836. 
NAGRA  DIKTER  AF  ROBERT  BURNS.     Ofversattning.     [8vo.] 

Stockholm  :  Klemmings  Antiquariat.     1872. 
Translation  into  Swedish,  by  G.  M.  O.  Elizabeth  Retzins. 

THE  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  ROBERT  BURNS, 
with  an  original  Memoir.     By  William  Gunnyon.     [8vo.] 

Ldinhurgh  :  William  P.  Nimmo  &  Co.     1883. 

CHOICE  SELECTION  OF  BURNS'S  POEMS:  Tam  o'  Shanter, 
Cottar's  Saturday  Night,  Dr  Hornbook,  etc.,  etc. 

Glasgow  :  ROBERT  Graham.     1887. 
THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  ROBERT  BURNS  ;  Born  25th  January, 
1759,  Died,  21st  July,  1796.     Issued  gratis  as  a  Supplement  to 
Scottish  Ntyhts,  January,  1888. 

Glafgoiv  :  Maclaren  &  Son.     [1888.] 
Glasgoio  :  Maclaren  &  Son.     1888. 
ROBERT  BURNS'  GEDICHTE  IN  AUSWAHL.     Deutsch  von  Gus- 
tav  Legerlotz.     [8vo]. 

Leipzig  :  Otto  Spamer.     1889. 
German  translation  (selected)  by  Dr.  Legerlotz.    See  also  Burnsiana  under  1882 
and  1884. 

THE  WORKS  OF  ROBERT  BURNS.     [8vo.] 

London  :  William  Paterson  &  Co.     1891. 
This  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Robert  Burns,  in  Six  Volumes  Octavo,  is  limited 
to  Five  Hundred  Copies.    Signed,  William  Paterson  &  Co. 

THE  KILMARNOCK  EDITION  OF  THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF 
ROBERT  BURNS,  arranged  in  Chronological  order,  with  New- 
Annotations,  Biographical  Notices,  etc.  Edited  by  the  late 
William  Scott  Douglas.  TwoVolumesinOne.  Eighth  Edition.  [8vo.] 
Kilmarnock  :  D.  Brown  &  Co.  1891. 
ROBERT  BURNS  :  Vybor  z  Pisni  a  Ballad.  Prelozil  Jos.  V.  Sladek. 
[8vo.] 

Praze:  Nakladatelstvi  J.  Otto  Knihtiskarna.     [1892.] 
Svazek  12.    Sbomik  Svetone  Poesie  Vydava  Ceska  Akademie  Cisare  Frantiska 
Josefa  Pro.  Vedy,  Slovesnost  a  Uraeni.    Rocknik  II.    Trida  IV.    Cislo  6. 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  preface  contains  this  reference  to  Mr  Edmond  Gosse, 
and  Mr  John  Muir,  of  the  Burns  Chronicle  :—7.a  pratelskou  poraoc,  ktere  se  mi 
ochotne  dostalo  z  Anglice  od  basnika  Ed.  W.  Gosse  a  vydavatele  *"  Burnsovy  Kroniky" 
pana  Johna  Muira  z  Kilmarnocku.    Vzdavam  vrele  diky. 

The  above  work  is  a  rendering  of  Burns  into  Cecil  (the  language*  of  Bohemia) ; 
the  first  Slavonic  language  into  which  the  works  of  Burns  have  been  translatetl. 
The  translator  is  Professor  Sladek,  the  Bohemian  lyrical  poet,  whose  "  Mickiewicz  : 
Konrad  Wallenrod,"  forms  number  2  of  the  same  series  as  this  Burns  volume.  M. 
Sladek'slast  work,  "Ceske  Pisne"  (National  Lyrics),  is  "  Dedicated  to  .John  Muir, 
the  Pioneer  of  Bohemia's  cause  in  Scotland."    See  also  Burnsiana  under  1891. 

SONGS  OF  BURNS.     [48mo.]    No  date  or  publisher's  name. 

SONGS  OF  BURNS.     No  date  or  publisher's  name. 
Price  One  Penny. 

KOHLER'S  MUSICAL  STAR.  "THE  JOLLY  BEGGARS:"  A 
Cantata  by  Burns,  Set  to  Music  by  Sir  Henry  R.  Bishop.  Edited 
by  James  Yorkston. 

Edinburgh  :  P^rnest  Kohler  &  Sox.     N.D. 

THE  POETICAL   WORKS  OF    ROBERT    BURNS,   with   Memoir, 

Prefatory  Notes,  and  a  Complete  Marginal  Glossary.     Edited  by 

John  and  Angus Macpherson.   With Portraitand Illustrations.  [8vo.] 

London  :  Hamilton,  Adams  &  Co.     N.D. 

ZATERDAGAVOND  OP  HET  LAND.  VRIl  BEWEKKT  NAAR, 
ROBERT  BURNS,  door  Pol  de  Mont.     [Quarto.] 

AmHterdam  :  S.  Warkndorf,  Jr.     N.D. 
Containft— The  Cottar's  Saturday  Night  translated  into  Dutch.    Illustrated. 
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ONE  HUNDRED  AND  NINETY  SONGS  OF  BURNS.     16  pages. 
One  Penny. 

Glasgow:  The  Enterprise  Publishing  Co.     N.D. 


BURNSIANA. 

POEMS  CHIEFLY  IN  THE  SCOTTISH  DIALECT,  by  David 
Morison. 

Montrose  :  David  Buchanan.     1790. 
Contains— The  Deil's  Reply. 

A  WALK  TO  THE  FALLS  OF  CLYDE.  A  walk  from  the  town  of 
Lanark  to  the  Falls  of  Clyde,  on  a  Summer  Afternoon. 

Glasgow  :  R.  Chapman.     181G. 
Contains— Written  for  the  Anniversary  of  Robert  Burns ;  On  the  same  occasion, 
1812 ;    On  the  same  occasion,  1813 ;   On  the  same  occasion.    Recited  immediately 
after  Drinking  to  the  Memory  of  the  Bard. 

THE  HARP  OF  CALEDONIA  :  A  Collection  of  Songs,  Ancient  and 
Modern  (chiefly  Scottish),  with  an  Essay  on  Scottish  Song  Writers. 
By  John  Struthers,  author  of  the  "Poor  Man's  Sabbath,"  "Peasant's 
Death,"  etc.,  etc.     In  Three  Volumes.     Vol.  3rd. 

Glasgow  :  Khull,  Blackie  &  Co.     1819. 
Contains— Four  Songs  by  Robert  Burns  ;  Song  to  the  Memory  of  Burns,  January 
25th,  1817,  by  W.  WaUace  (page  381). 

THE  WREATH,  Composed  of  One  Hundred  and  Forty  Poems  and 
Songs  never  before  Published ;    with  a  Number  of  other  Pieces, 
Published  in  Difi'erent  Works,  by  James  Pringle. 
"  See  Caledonia's  daughters  gay 
Fair  as  the  Virgin  summer  day. 
Hear  her  swains,  they  tune  their  reeds  ; 
Mark  her  Patriot's  daring  deeds, 
See  the  flowers  so  fair  to  see. 
The  mountain  Flower,  Fair  Liberty." 

Glasgow  :  Printed  for  the  Author.     1821. 
Contains— an  Elegy  on  the  death  of  Burns'  ^Mary  Campbell  (page  34.)    This  Song 
was  composed  on  the  author  learning  that  Mary  Campbell  was  the  name  of  Bums's 
*'  Highland  Mary." 

POEMS  AND  SONGS  by  John  Goldie. 

"  — What  is  writ  is  writ, 
Would  it  were  Avorthier." — Byrmi. 

Ayr  :  Printed  at  the  Courier  Office.     1822. 
Contains — Lines  on  seeing  the  Monument  erected  to  Burns  in  Ayrshire.    Page  24. 
Song—"  Tho'  the  Long  Grass  may  Wave,"  sung  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the 
Ayr  Burns  Club. 

POEMS  AND  SONGS  by  James  Kennedy,  Sanquhar. 

Dumfries  :  William  Carson.     182.3. 
Contains— Lines  Occasioned  by  James  Glencairn  Burns  requesting  a  quart  bottle 
of  the  Punch  drunk  at  his  Father's  Anniversary  Birthday  Club,  and  to  forward  the 
same  to  Calcutta  by  the  earliest  opportunity  (page  117.) 

THE  ANT.  A  Selection  of  Pieces,  chiefly  Narrative,  in  Prose  and 
Verse,  hitherto  unappropriated  by  compilers.  Thomas  Atkinson, 
Editor. 

Glasgoio  :  Robertsox  &  Atkinson.     1827. 
Contains  Robert  Burns  and  Lord  Byron,  by  Allan  Cunningham. 

THE  LOUNGER :  A  Periodical  Paper  published  at  Edinburgh  in  the 
years  1785  and  1786,  by  the  Authors  of  the  Mirror. 

London  :  Jones  &  Company.     1829. 
Contains— Critique  on  Burns. 

THE  SNOW-DROP,  Original  and  Selected. 

"  See,  I  have  cuU'd  the  flowers  that  promised  best, 
And  where  not  sure— perplex'd,  but  pleased— I  guess'd 
At  such  as  seem'd  the  fairest."— £?/ /-on. 

Ayr:  John  Dick.     1830, 
Contains— To  the  Memory  of  Burns,  by  Rushton  (pages  12-15). 
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THE  MIRROR  :  A  Periodical  Paper  published  at  Edinburgh  in  the 
years  1779  and  1780. 

London  :  Jones  &  Company.     1831. 
Contains— Extraordinary  Account  of  Robert  Bums,  the  AjTshire  ploughman  ; 
wth  extracts  from  his  poems.— Mackenzie,  "The  Lounger,"  No.  97,  Saturday, 
December  9th,  1787  (pages  202-204.) 

THE  RETROSPECT  ;  OR  YOUTHFUL  SCENES,  with  other  Poems 
and  Sougs.     By  John  Wright. 

Edinburgh  :  John  Boyd.     1833. 
Contains— Lines  to  a  Pebble  found  on  the  Grave  of  William  Burns,  Father  of 
"  The  Ayrshire  Poet."    Page  113.    Lines  on  Seeing  a  Lock  of  the  Hair  of  "  Highland 
Mary,"  (page  30.) 

ORIGINAL  SCOTTISH  RHYMES,  with  Humorous  and  Satirical 
Songs,  By  David  Webster. 

Paisley :  Caldwell  &  Son.     1835. 
Contains— Ode  to  the  Memory  of  Robert  Burns,  our  Celebrated  Poet. 

LIFE  OF  ROBERT  BURNS.     By  Allan  Cunningham.     [12mo.] 

Lomion  :  James  Cochrane  &  Co.     1835. 

THE  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  ROBERT  BURNS.  By 
Allan  Cunningham.     [12mo.] 

London  :  James  Cochrane  &  Co.     1836. 

POEMS  AND  SONGS,  Political,  Satirical,  Humorous,  and  Senti- 
mental.    With  Notes  and  Illustrations,  by  Alexander  Rodger. 

Glasgow  :  David  Robertson.     1838. 
Contains— Lines  Written  on  Board  the  New  Steamer  "Robert  Burns,"  pages 
350-352. 

POEMS  AND  SONGS,  by  Robert  Gilfillan.     Third  Edition. 

Edinburgh  :  William  Blackwood  &  Sons.     1839. 

Contains— "  Again  let  us  Welcome  this  day  mair  than  ony  "   (Written  for  the 

Dunfermline  Bums  Club),  Page  49;    "Let  Galled  Greece"    (Written  for  Burns 

Anniversary,  1828),  P.oge  127 ;   Ode  to  the  Memory  of  Burns,  Page  15C ;   "  The  Bard 

of  Song  rose  in  the  West "  (Written  for  Burns  Anniversary,  1834)  page  288. 

THE  POCKET  SONGSTER  AND  TOASTM ASTER. 

Paisley:  J.  Neilson.     1840. 
Contains— Nine  Songs  by  Bums.    This  is  the  Smallest  Song  Book  Printed,  being 
2}  inches  long  and  IJ  broad. 

THE  MISCELLANEOUS  PROSE  WORKS  OF  SIR  W^ALTER 
SCOTT,  BART.  In  Three  Volumes.  Vol.  I.  Biographical 
Memoirs,  Essays,  Letters,  with  Notes. 

Edinburgh:  Robert  Cadeu..     1841. 
Contains— Reliques  of  Robert  Burns,  Pages  847-852.— From  the  Quarterly  Review 
of  1809.    CoUected  by  R.  H.  Cromek,  1808. 

LIFE  OF  LORD  JEFFREY,  with  a  Selection  from  his  Correspondence. 
By  Lord  Cockburn,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  in 
Scotland.     In  Two  Volumes.     [8vo.] 

Edinburgh  :  Adam  &  Charles  Black.     1842. 
Contains— Vol.  I.,  p.  8,  Anecdote  about  Burns. 

THE  WHOLE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  JOHN  WRIGHT,  Author  of 
•'The  Retrospect,"  etc.,  etc.  With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and 
a  Sketch  of  his  Life.     By  John  C.  Moore. 

Ayr:  M'Cormick  &  Gemmell.     1843. 
Contains— Lines  on  the  Glasgow  Oddfellows'  Visit  to  the  I^nd  of  Burns,  on  the 
15th  of  July,  1842  ;  Lines  to  a  Penble  found  on  the  (irave  of  William  Burns,  Father 
of  "The  Ayrshire  Poet"  (page  117)  ;  Lines  on  seeing  a  Lock  of  the  Hair  of  "  High- 
land Mary." 

CHAMBERS'S  EDINBURGH  JOURNAL.    Conducted  and  Published 
by  William  and  Robert  Chambers.     No.  35,  New  Series.     Satur- 
day, August  31 8t,  1H44. 
Containit— A  Day  <»n  the  Banks  of  Doon,  by  one  who  attended  the  Festival  held 

on  the  Banks  of  Doon,  on  the  6th  August,  1844. 
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THE  COTTAR'S  SUNDAY,  AND  OTHER  POEMS,  chiefly  in  the 
Scottish  Dialect.     By  Peter  Still. 

"  Ah  !  poetry  is  like  love,  it's  own  avengrer, 

Sweet  thoughts,  tine  fancies,  by  its  footsteps  roam ; 
It  wanders  through  the  world  a  lonely  stranger, 
To  tind  this  weary  world  is  not  its  home." 

Aberdeen:  George  and  Robkrt  King.     1845. 

Contains— A  Dream ;  or  Stanzas  Addressed  to  P—  W— ,  before  the  Ayrshire 

Festival  in  Honour  of  Burns,  August  6th,  1844  (pages  59-66) ;  On  the  Death  of  Burns 

(page  122),  written  with  a  pencil  while  standing  beside  Flaxman's  Statue  of  Burns, 

within  his  Monument  on  the  Calton  Hill,  Edinburgh,  Saturday,  April  26th,  1845. 

SONGS  OF  THE  AFFECTIONS,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By  Felicia 
Dorothea  Hemans. 

London  :  T.  Allman.     1846. 
Contains—A  Tribute  to  the  Genius  of  Robert  Burns  (page  98). 

THE  NATURALIST'S  POETICAL  COMPANION :  with  Notes. 
"  O  Nature,  lovely  Nature,  thou  can'st  give 
Delight  thyself  a  thousand  ways,  and  lend 
To  every  object  charms  ;  with  thee,  even  books 
A  higher  relish  gain  ;  the  Poet's  lay 
Grows  sweeter  in  the  shade  of  wavy  woods, 
Or  lulling  lapse  of  crystal  stream  beside."— Bidlake. 
Selected  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Wilson,  M.A.,  F.L.S.     Second  Edition. 
With  57  Illustrations  by  W.  H.  Prior. 

Leeds  :  James  Y.  Knight.     1840. 
Contains— Poems  by  Burns. 

POEMS  ON  THE  HOPES  AND  FEARS,  THE  JOYS  AND  SORROWS 

OF  MAN.     By  Andrew  Temple  ton,  Bannockburn. 
"Poetry  is  the  language  of  feeling  ;  it  is  the  communion  of  an  individual  heart 
^vith  the  heart  universal — the  great  heart  of  humanity." — J.  B.  Manson. 

"Poetry  has  multiplied  and  refined  my  enjoyments,  and  has  given  me  the  habit 
of  wishing  to  discover  the  good  and  beautiful  in  all  that  meets  and  surrounds 
vae."— Coleridge. 

Stirlinq  :  Duncan  &  Jamteson.     1847. 
Contains— A  Song  in  Honour  of  Burns  ;  Lines  in  Honour  of  Burns  (pages  21-22.) 

AN  ESSAY  ON  ENGLISH  POETRY :  with  Notices  of  the  British 
Poets.  By  Thomas  Campbell,  author  of  "  The  Pleasures  of  Hope," 
etc.     [Svo.] 

London  :  John  Murray.     1848. 
Contains— Scottish  Poetry  (pp.  118-122)  ;  Robert  Burns  (pp.  385-395.)    The  first 
edition  of  Campbell's  works  appeared  in  1819,  in  7  vols.  8vo.,  and  the  second  in  1841, 
in  one  thick  Svo. 

POEMS  :  Consisting  of  a  series  of  interesting  subjects  ;  Scenes  and 
Traditions  in  Arran  ;  Elegies  and  other  Detached  Pieces.  By 
John  Ferguson, 

Ayr :  James  Eraser.     1849. 
Contains— On  Burns  Anniversary  (page  95)  ;  For  Burns  Festival  (page  96x.) 

BEAUTIES  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  BART.  Being  a  Selection 
from  his  Writings  and  Life,  comprising  Historical,  Descriptive,  and 
Moral  Pieces,  Lyrical  and  Miscellaneous  Poetry.     Second  Edition. 

Edinhnriih  :  Robert  Cadell.     1849. 
Contains— Meeting  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Robert  Burns  (page  93.) 

THE  TAY  :  A  POEM.     By  David  Millar. 

"  Thou  queen  of  Caledonia's  mountain  floods  I" — Hogg. 

Perth  :  Thomas  Richardson  &  David  Wood.     1850. 
Contains— Canto  2nd,  Burns  Coila's  Bard  (page  61) ;  Note  1st,  Canto  2nd,  page 
124,  reference  to  Burns's  Song  "The  Birks  o'  Aberfeldy." 

THE   BOOK  OF   BRITISH  POESY,  ANCIENT   AND   MODERN  : 

Being  Select  Extracts  from  our  Best  Poets,  arranged  in  Chrono- 
logical Order,  with  an  Essay  on  British  Poetry,  by  the  Rev.  George 
GilfiUan,  A.M. 

London  :  William  Tegg  &  Co.     1851. 
Contains— Robert  Burns's  "  The  Cottar's  Saturday  Night"  (page  339.) 
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AYRSHIRE  STREAMS:   Or  Scenes,  Characters,  and .  Traditions  of 
the  West  Country.     By  William  Wylie. 

London  :  Arthur  Hall,  Virtue  &  Co.     1851. 
CJontains— Several  Tit-Bits  of  Burnsiana. 

THE  MUSINGS  IN  VERSE,  by  Sea  and  Shore,  of  Thomas  Mathers, 
St.  Monance,  Fifeshire. 

"  In  hnmblest  strains  you  still  may  find, 
Some  touch  of  Nature,  true  and  kind : 
Even  raploch  doggrel  unrefined  by  wit  or  art, 
May  please  the  philosophic  mind  or  touch  the  heart." 

Aberdeen:  William  Hutchison.     1851. 
Contains— Lines   written  extempore    for  the    fifth    Anniversary   of  the    St. 
Andrews  Burns  Club,  28th  January,  1851. 

POEMS  AND  SONGS  :  with  Lectures  on  The  Genius  and  Works  of 
Burns,  and  the  Rev.   George  Gilfillan  ;  and  Letter  on  Sir  John 
Franklin  and  the  Arctic  Regions.      By  Peter  Livingstone,  Dundee. 
"  A  wish— I  mind  its  power 
A  wish  that  to  my  latest  hour, 

Shall  strongly  heave  my  breast : 
That  I  for  poor  auld  Scotland's  sake. 
Some  useful  plan  or  book  could  make, 
Or  sing  a  sang  at  least." 
Eighth  Edition.  Dundee  :  Wilijam  Livingston.     1852. 

POEMS  AND  SONGS,  CHIEFLY  IN  THE  SCOTTISH  DIALECT. 
By  Walter  Watson  ;  with  a  Memoir,  by  Hugh  Macdonald. 

Glasgow :  David  Robertson.     1853. 
Contains— Song  :  "  Anniversary  of  Burns  "  (page  90). 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  OF  SCOTTISH  SONGS,  From  the  six- 
teenth to  the  nineteenth  century.     Edited  by  Charles  Mackay. 

London  :  The  National  Illustrated  Library.     1853. 
Contains— Portrait  of  Robert  Burns  and  Fifty-one  Songs  by  Robert  Burns. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  ANDREW  PARK. 

Glasgow  :  Thomas  Murray  &  Son.     1854. 
Contains— Song  for  the  Anniversary  of  the  Birthday  of  Robert  Bums,    To 
John  Boucher,  Esq.,  London. 

RAMBLES  ROUND  GLASGOW,   DESCRIPTIVE,   HISTORICAL, 
AND  TRADITIONAL,  by  Macdonald. 

Glasgow :  Thomas  Murray  &  Son.     1854. 
Contains— References  on  Bums. 

SELECTIONS   FROM    THE  BRITISH  POETS,   chronologically  ar- 
ranged.   From  Chaucer  to  the  present  time,  under  separate  divisions, 
with  Introductions  explaining  the  dififereut  Species  of  Poetry. 
"  Who  is  it  that  ever  was  a  scholar  that  doth  not  carry  away  some  verses,  which, 
ill  his  youth  he  learned,  and  even  to  old  age  serve  him  for  hourly  lessons."— 5tr 
l^liilip  Sidney. 

I'ublished  by  direction  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in 
Ireland. 

Dublin  :  Alex.  Thom  &  Sons.     1856. 
Contains— Prayer  for  a  Family.    By  Robert  Burns  (page  100). 

THE  MUSINGS  OF  A  WANDERER,  being  Poems  and  Songs  in  the 
Scottish  Dialect.     By  William  Jamie,  author  of  '*  The  Muse  of  the 
Mearns,"  "Stray  Effusions,  or  (Cleanings  from  Nature,"  "The Emi- 
grant's Family,"  "  The  Jacobite's  Son,"  etc. 
**  I've  wander'd  on  the  banks  o'  Doon, 
Where  RoJiiii  tiin'd  liis  lyre, 
And  o'er  (JleaiflVr's  Ixuinie  braes 
To  wonder  and  admire. 


I've  nius'd  beside  auld  ruins  grey- 
Fond  nieiiiorv  paints  them  still— 
Immortalised  by  ("olla's  Bard 


And  Paisley's  Taniiahill." 

Glangow  :  C.  L.  Wright.     1856. 
Contalna—LinM  Written  on  Viewing  the  Banks  of  Doon  (page  38). 
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LYRICS  :  Love,  Freedom,  and  Manly  Independence.  By  Hugh 
Buchanan  Macphail.     Author  of  the  "  Supremacy  of  Woman,"  &c. 

Glasgow:  W.  B.  Ogilvie.     1856. 
Contains— Ode  to  the  Memory  of  Robert  Burns,  page  5,  inscribed  to  Councillor 
James  Mair,  Esq. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES  OF  EMINENT  BRITISH  POETS. 

,   Chronologically  arranged  from  Chaucer  to  Burns,  with  Criticisms 

on  their  Works.     Selected  from  the  most  distinguished  Writers. 

Intended  for  Teachers  and  the  Higher  Classes  in  ^Schools 

"  No  species  of  writing  seems  more  worthy  of  cultivation  than  Biography ;  since 

none  can  be  more  delightful  or  more  useful,  nor  can  more  certainly  enchain  the 

heart  by  irresistible  interest,  or  more  widely  diffuse  instruction  to  every  diversity  of 

condition. " — Johnson. 

Published  by  direction  of  the  Commissioners  (>f  National  Education  in 
Ireland. 

Dublin :  Alex.  Thom  &  Sons.     1857. 
Contains— Robert  Burns,  (pages  473-495.) 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  BRITISH  POETS.  Chronologically 
arranged  from  Chaucer  to  the  present  time.  Under  separate 
divisions,  with  Introductions  explaining  the  dififerent  species  of 
Poetry. 

"  Oh,  deem  not,  'midst  this  worldly  strife, 
An  idle  art  the  poet  brings  : 
Let  high  philosophy  control. 
And  sages  calm  the  streams  of  life. 
'Tis  he  refines  its  fountain-springs, 
The  nobler  passions  of  the  soul." — Campbell. 
Volume  II. 
Published  by  direction  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in 
Ireland. 

Dublin  :  Alex.  Thom  &  Sons.     1857. 
Contains — Eight  Poems  by  Robert  Burns. 

THE  DUMFRIES  ALBUM.  Edited  by  A.  Mercer  Adam,  M.D., 
Dumfries  and  M ctxioelUoivn  Mechanics'  Institution. 

Glasqow:  William  Eadie  &  Co.     1857. 
Contains — Recreations  with  the  Poets,  by  Thomas  Aird  ;  Burns  (pages  18-36.) 

DAYS  AT  TH  E  COAST.  A  Series  of  Sketches  descriptive  of  the  Firth 
of  Clyde,  its  watering  places,  its  scenery,  and  its  associations.  By 
Hugh  MacDonald. 

Glasijow :  Thomas  Murray  &  Son.     1857. 
Contains— Reference  to  Burns. 

CADRUS,  KING  OF  ATHENS:  A  Tragedy.  And  Miscellaneous 
Poems.     By  Richard  Neal. 

London :  Sampson  Low,  Son,  &  Co.     1858. 
Contains— Burns  (page  107). 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  CLANSMEN:  A  Scottish  Tale.  Antiquarian, 
Historical  and  Traditionary.  By  William  Jamie,  author  of  "  The 
Muse  of  theMearns,"  "Stray  I^ffusions,  or  Gleanings  from  Nature." 
"The  Emigrant's  Family,"  "The  Jacobite's  Son,"  "The  Musings  of 
a  Wanderer,"  <S:c. 

"  O'er  Scotland's  fair,  though  rugged  breast, 
There's  nae  a  hill  or  dell. 
But  show  where  covenanter  hid. 
Or  warrior  fought  and  fell" 

Glasgoio:  S.  &  T.  Dunn.     1859. 
Contains— Chapter  III.— The  Land  of  Burns. 

CHAMBERS'S  JOURNAL  OF  POPULAR  LITERATURE,  Science 
and  Arts,  conducted  by  William  and  Robert  Chambers.  No.  269. 
Saturday,  February  26th. 

Edinbu^rgh:  W.  &  R.  Chambers.     1859. 
Contains — The  Burns  Centenary. 
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FLOWERS  BY  THE  WAYSIDE  :  A  SELECTION  OF  POEMS,  by 
Alexander  Blain,  Whithorn. 

Edinburgh:  Murray  &  Gibb.     1859. 

Contains— On  the  birth-place  of  Robert  Burns  (page  63).  Motto  for  Highland 
Mar>'  (page  74).  The  meeting  of  the  Sons  of  Burns  on  the  banks  of  Doon  (page  95). 
A  Dirge  to  the  memory  of  Robert  Burns  (page  98).  The  "  Robert  Burns"  Steam- 
boat ^ge  99).    The  Last  parting  of  Burns  and  Highland  Mary  (page  101). 

ESSAYS  ON  ROBERT  BURNS :  Delivered  at  the  Burns's  Centenary 
Meeting,  held  in  the  Franklin  Hotel,  George  Square,  Glasgow, 
25th  January,  1859.  By  William  C.  Cameron  and  T.  S.  Faulds. 
Delivered  and  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cutters  and 
Salesmen  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Trade. 

"  As  lamps  high  set  upon  some  earthly  eminence, 
And  through  the  past  far-searching  night, 
Only  these  star-souls  keep  their  light.— Prue  Poem." 

Glasgow:  John  Bain.     1859. 

BURNS  :  By  Wyndham  Kent,  January  25th,  1859. 
"  As  from  a  cloud  his  fulgent  head 
And  shape  star-bright  appeared."— JftZfon. 
"  He'll  hae  misfortunes  great  and  sma' ; 
But  aye  a  heart  aboon  them  a', 
He'll  be  a  credit  to  us  a' 
We'll  a'  be  proud  o'  Robin." — Bums. 
London :  Longmans,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans  &  Roberts.     1859. 

MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS.     By  John  Parker,  Glasgow. 

Glasgow  :  Spittal  &  Alison.     1859. 
Contains— In  memory  of   Robert   Burns,    January   25th,  1869,  it   being  the 
Hundredth  Anniversary  of  his  birthday. 

THE  MARCH  OF  WAR,  and  other  Poems  of  Imagmation,  Humour, 
and  Pathos.     By  Archibald  Johnstone. 

Edinburgh:  D.  R.  Collie  &  Son.     1859. 
Contains— Robert  Burns  (page  93). 

THE  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  being  a  History  of 
the  People  as  well  as  a  History  of  the  Kingdom.  Illustrated  with 
many  hundred  wood  engravings.  A  new  edition,  revised  and  ex- 
tended.    [8vo.]    Vol.  VI. 

London :  W.  &  R.  Chambers.     1858. 
Contains-  pp.  858-859,  Bums  (wood-cut  portrait). 

LEARN  TO  LIVE :  Firstlings  from  the  Pen  of  a  Working  Man.  By 
Robert  Kerr,  Kilmarnock. 

"  And  so  in  this  dark  world  of  ours, 

With  cares  and  sorrows  rife, 
We  should  ever  aid  our  brothers 

To  be  victors  in  the  strife, 
And  give  them  golden  weft  to  weave 
The  endless  web  of  life." 

London  :  Houlston  &  Wright.     1860. 
Contains—"  Remember  Robert  Bums  "  (page  175). 

SONGS  OF  LABOUR  AND  DOMESTIC  LIFE,  WITH  RHYMES 
FOR  LITTLE  READERS.  By  Alex.  Smart,  author  of  "  Rambling 
Rhymes." 

Edinburgh:  William  P.  Nimmo.  1860. 
Contains— 8tan7.a8  written  for  the  Twentieth  Anniversary  of  the  Irvine  Burns 
Club ;  ••  A  tribute  to  the  Menjory  of  Burns."  recited  by  the  author  at  the  Public 
Dinner  in  the  Guild  Hall,  Montrose,  in  celebration  of  the  first  Centenary  of  the 
Poet'H  natal  day  ;  **  Cent€nary  Song,"  written  for  and  sung  at  the  Centenary  Soiree 
of  the  Workpeople  of  Messrs  Fullarton  &  Co.,  Leith  Walk. 

Edinburgh  :  Adam  &  Charles  Black.  1860. 
Contains—"  Lines  to  a  mouse,"  "  Tlje  Cottar's  Saturday  Night,"  and  "  Content- 
t,"  by  Robert  Bums. 
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POEMS  AND  SONGS,  by  William  Murdock. 
"  I  am  nae  poet,  in  a  sense. 
But  just  a  rhymer,  like  by  chance, 
An'  ha'e  to  learning  nae  pretence, 
Yet,  what  the  matter. 
Whene'er  my  muse  does  on  me  glance 
I  jingle  at  her."— Burns. 
Saint  John,  N.B.  :  Barnes  &  Company.     1860. 
Contains— Verses  written  for,  and  spoken  by,  the  Chairman  of  Burns  Anni- 
Tersary,  celebrated  by  the  Paisley  "  Literary  and  Convivial  Association,"  in  their 
Hall,  25tli  January,  1853.    Lines  written  for  the  Centenary  Anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Robert  Burns,  celebrated  at  Saint  John,  N.B.,  January  25th,  1869. 

THE  REFORMED  DRUNKARD ;  or,  the  Adventure  on  the  Muir. 
With  other  Poems  and  Songs.     By  Duncan  M'Neil,  Paisley. 

Paisley  :  John  Retd.     1860. 
Contains— Song  Avritten  for  Burns  Centenary,  January,  1859,  page  69. 

MORAL  PIECES  IN  RHYME  AND  BLANK  VERSE.  By  James 
Strachan,  Surgeon,  Blackford.     New  Edition. 

Edinburgh  :  Printed  for  the  Author.     1860. 
Contains— Acrostic  on  Burns  (page  99) ;  Tarn  o'  Shanter. 

THE  EMIGRANT,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By  Alex.  M'Lachlan, 
author  of  "Lyrics,"  etc. 

Toronto:  Rollo  &  Adam.     1861. 
Contains— To  the  Memory  of  Burns.    Written  for  the  Centenary. 

THE  CREATION  OF  THE  WORLD,  AND  HISTORY  OF 
GENERATION.  A  Poem  in  three  parts.  With  other  Poems, 
Songs,  and  Meditations  on  Scripture  Events.  By  James  Millar, 
Farmer,  Haldrick. 

Auchterarder  :  Thomas  M'Queen.     1861. 
Contains—  To  Burns's  Birthday  (page  39). 

POEMS  BY  SARAH  PARKER  DOUGLAS.  ("THE  IRISH  GIRL.") 
Third  Edition. 

Ayr  :  Printed  for  the  Authoress.     1861. 
Contains— Stanzas  on  the  demise  of  Robert  Burns,  Esq.,  of  Dumfries,  eldest 
son  of  Scotland's  Bard.    Stanzas  for  the  Centenary  of  Robert  Burns. 

THE  HEATHER  LINTIE.  Being  Poetical  Pieces,  chiefly  in  the 
Scottish  Dialect.     By  Roger  Quinn,  Dumfries. 

"  Away  from  the  gloom,  like  a  bird  on  the  wing, 
Owre  the  moors  and  the  mountains  I'll  warble  and  sing ; 
Inhaling  the  beauty,  the  breeze,  and  the  bloom, 
Oh,  my  heart's  in  the  heather  whatever  my  doom." 

Dumfries:  R.  Johnstone.     1861. 
Contains— A  Sentiment  written  on  the  Burns  Centenary,  intended  for  the  back 
of  the  Dinner  Card  at  the  great  Festival  Demonstration  in  the  Nithsdale  Mills, 
Dumfries,  25th  January,  1859. 

OAK  LEAVES.     By  John  Bowman  Graham. 

Glasfiow:  Maurice  Ogle  &  Sons.     1861. 
Contains— In  Memoriam,  25th  January,  1859. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  ENGLISH  POETRY.  With  Notices  of  the  British 
Poets.  By  Thomas  Campbell,  author  of  "  The  Pleasures  of  Hope," 
etc.     New  Edition. 

London:  John  Murray.     1861. 
Contains— Notice  of  Burns  (pages  385-395). 

POEMS  AND  SONGS,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  Dialect.  By  David 
Taylor,  St.  Ninians. 

"  I  am  nae  poet,  in  a  sense, 
But  just  a  rhymer,  like  by  chance. 
An'  ha'e  to  learning  nae  pretence. 
Yet,  what  the  matter. 
Whene'er  my  muse  does  on  me  glance, 
I  jingle  at  her."— Burns. 
Stirling  :  Printed  at  the  Journal  and  Advertiser  Office.     1862. 
Contains—"  Robin."  Written  for  and  delivered  at  the  "  Gatherin'  o'  the  Bards "' 
in  Alloa,  on  the  evening  of  Burns  Centenary  (page  103). 
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JOTTIANA:  A  POEM  IN  ELEVEN  CHIRLS.  By  John  Gardner, 
author  of  "The  Sparks  of  Steel,"  etc. 

Olasfjow:  Thomas  Murray.     1862. 
Contains— A  Poem  :  Bums,  B>Ton,  Scott,  34  verses  (page  109). 
REDDER  WICK'S  IMISCELLANY.      Part    I.,    October    SUt,    1862. 
Edited,  Printed,  and  Published  by  James  Hedderwick.     Price  6d. 
Contains— The  "Cronies"  of  Burns. 
HALF    HOURS    WITH    OUR    SACRED    POETS.       Edited  with 
Biographical   Sketches.      By  Alexander  H.   Grant,   M.A.     With 
illustrations,  by  H.  S.  Marks. 

London:  James  Blackwood  &  Co.     1863. 
Contains— Biographical  Sketch  of  Robert  Burns.    Winter — A  Dirge.    Family 
Worship. 

POEMS,  by  George  Dobie. 

Edinhiirgh:  Morrison  &  Gibe.     1863. 
Contains— Lines  repeated  at  Burns  Anniversary,  held  in  the  Edinburgh  Hotel, 
January  25th,  1863. 

WAYSIDE  MUSINGS,  OR  POEMS  AND  SONGS.  By  James 
Carrie,  late  of  the  79th,  or  Cameron  Highlanders. 

"  These  straggling  thoughts  whilst  passing  through  the  mind, 
Burst  forth  in  verse,  unpolished,  unrefined. 
But  should  they  strike  one  sympathetic  strain 
In  any  heart,  I've  laboured  not  m  vain." — Anonymous. 

Selkirk:  Georgk  Lewis.     1863. 
Contains— Burns  Centenary  Song  (page  116). 

THE  MUSE  REVIVED,  by  William  Anderson  Findlay,  Silverbarton 
Grange,  Burntisland.  Fifeshire. 

"  The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact  : 
One  sees  more  devils  than  vast  hell  can  hold 
That  is,  the  madman  :  the  lover,  all  as  frantic. 
Sees  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt, 
The  poet's  eye,  in  a  tine  frenzy  rolling. 
Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven: 
And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name."— J/trf«u}H  mer  Sight's  Dream,  Act  5. 
Glasgow :  Printed  for  the  Author.     1863. 
Contains— Burns  Centenary,  and  a  Religious  Pedagogue. 
POEMS  AND  SONGS,  by  Hugh  Macdonald,  with  a  Memoir  of  the 
Author. 

GloMgorv  :  Wm.  Love.     1863. 
Contains— Poems  on  the  Works  of  Burns ;  The  Anniversary  of  Burns  ;  To  Mrs. 
John  Thomson  (Elizabeth  Bums),  daughter  of  Robert  Burns. 

EVENINGS  WITH  THE  POETS,  and  Sketches  of  their  Favourite 
Scenes,  by  the  author  of  "  Success  in  Life,"  "  Memorials  of  Early 
Genius,"  etc.     [12iuo.] 

The  poet's  or  historian's  page,  by  one 

Made  vocal  for  the  amusement  of  the  rest. 

Beguile  the  night,  and  set  a  keener  edge 

On  female  industry  :  the  threaded  steel 

Flies  swiftly  and,  unfelt,  the  task  proceeds."— Cotrper. 

London  :  T.  Nelson  &  Sons.     1864. 

Contains- Last  Evening  ;  Modern  Poets— Scott,  Wordsworth,  Burns  ;  Coloured 

IlhiHtration  of  the  Bums  Monument  on  the  Banks  o'  Doon  ;  Poems,  selected—"  To 

SI  Mountain  Daisy;"  "Man  wasmade  to  Mouin  ;"  "The  Cottager's  Saturday  Night;'* 

"  To  Mary  in  Heaven  : "  "  Of  a'  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw." 

POEMS  AND  SON  OS.     By  Robert  Crosbie. 

"  E'en  then  a  wish,  I  mind  its  pow'r, 
A  wish  that  to  my  latest  hour 

Sliall  strongly  heave  my  breast:— 
That  I,  for  poor  auld  Scotland's  sake. 
Some  usefu  plan  or  liook  could  make. 
Or  sing  a  sttng  at  least."- £ur;ur. 

A'dinbiirgfi :  John  FoRSYTH.     1864. 

Contains— Song  as  sung  at  the  celebration  of  Bums  Centenary  in  Galashiels, 

2r>th  January,  18.''»»  :  Song  respectfully  inscribed  to  Mr  James  Robertson,  first  Prtsi- 

(lent  of  the  Burns  Club,  UalaJihiels,  written  for,  and  sung  at,  their  meeting  for  the 

celebration  of  the  poet'H  birthday. 
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THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  M'COMB. 

"  I  ne'er  forget  the  little  flower 

That  first  awoke  my  lay. 
It  was  in  sunshine  and  in  shower 

A  fragment  of  memory. 
Flower  of  my  lyre,  I  owe  to  thee 
The  heart's  tirst  throb  of  poesy."— Pa<7«  S98. 

London  :  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.     1864. 
Contains— To  Robert  Burns,  Esq.,  eldest  son  of  the  Poet,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
visit  to  Belfast,  September  4th,  1844  (page  290) ;  Burns's  seal,  on  receiving  from  his 
granddaughter  an  impression  of  the  Poet's  seal  (page  242). 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  of  the  late  Hugh  Macdonald,  author  of 
"Rambles  round  Glasgow,"  "Days  at  the  Coast,"  etc.,  etc.,  with 
a  Memoir  of  the  Author. 

Glasgow:  Robert  Forrester.     1865. 
Contains— The  Works  of  Burns ;  The  Anniversary  of  Burns  ;  To  Mrs.  John 
Thomson,   (Elizabeth   Burns,)    Daughter  of   Robert  Burns,  25th  January,   1853. 
(page  163). 

LYRICAL  LAYS.     By  Hugh  M'Kenzie. 

"  Weep  not  over  Poet's  wrong. 

Mourn  not  his  mischances, 
Sorrow  is  the  source  of  song. 
And  of  gentle  fancies."— £/«ddcr«'icAr. 

Kilmarnock:  John  Guthrie.     1866. 
Contains— Bums  Centenary  Prize  Song ;  Second  Poem  for  the  Kilmarnock 
Prize  Medal. 

MORAL  PIECES,  in  Rhyme,  Blank  Verse,  and  Prose.  By  James 
Strachan,  Surgeon,  author  of  "A  Voyage  to  the  Arctic  Regions," 
"Prize  Poems,"  etc.     New  and  Revised  Edition. 

Airdrie:  Printkd  for  the  Author.     1866. 
Contains — Acrostic  on  Burns,  "  Tam  o'  Shanter." 

MEN  OF  HISTORY.     By  Eminent  Writers. 

"  All  history  is  but  the  biographies  of  great  men"— Carlyle. 

Edinlmrgh:   William  P.  Nimmo.     1866. 
Contains — Kings  and  Conquerors,  Statesmen  and  Orators,  Philosophers  and  men 
of  Science,  Poets,  and  Dramatists,  &c.     "  Burns,"  by  Carlyle. 

A  WORKING  MAN'S  BYE-HOURS.  Consisting  of  Essays,  Lectures, 
Poems,  etc.     By  Alexander  Macansh. 

Dunfermline  :  William  Clark.     1866. 
Contains— Lines  written  on  a  blank  leaf  of  *'  Currie's  Life  of  Burns  ;  A  Paper 
on  the  Character  of  Burns,  extending  to  37  pages. 

A  HAND-BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  Prose,  Dramatic 
Writers,  and  Poets.  By  William  George  Larkins,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society;  Fellow  of  the  Statistical  Society  ; 
Secretary  of  the  Metropolitan  Association  for  Promoting  the  Edu- 
cation of  Adults.     In  Two  Volumes  bound  in  one. 

London:  George  Routledge  &  Sons.  1867. 
Contains— Robert  Burns  (page  110)  Second  Volume.  "  Burns  is  most  known  by 
his  Songs.  'The  Twa  Dogs,'  'The  Jolly  Beggars,'  'Tam  o'  Shanter,'  and 
'  Hallowe'en,'  are  among  the  best  specimens  of  his  humorous  and  descriptive 
Poetry  ;  and  in  serious  composition,  '  The  Cottar's  Saturday  Night '  is  a  beautiful 
picture  of  rustic  home  Ufe." 

A    THOUSAND    AND    ONE    GEMS    OF    ENGLISH    POETRY. 

Selected  and  arranged  by  Charles  Mackay,  LL.D.,  editor  of  '*  Gems 
of  English  Prose,"  Illustrated  by  J.  E.  Millais,  R.A.,  Sir  John 
Gilbert,  A.R.A.,  and  Birket  Foster. 

London :  George  Routledge  &  Sons.     1867. 
Contains— Twenty-four  Pieces  selected  from  the  Works  of  Burns— "The  Muse 
of  Scotland  to  Robert  Burns,"  etc.,  etc. 

POEMS.     By  John  Hutcheson  Millar. 

Paidey  :  Alex.  Gardiser.     1867. 
Contains— Burns— "  When  thou  did'st  leave  this  undeserving  world. 
The  Doric  harp  was  laid  upon  thy  grave." 
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MONTAGUE:  A  DRAMA,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By  Robert 
Gemmell,  author  of  *'  Sketches  from  Life,  with  occasional  thoughts 
and  Poems." 

London-.  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.     1868. 
Contains — To  Robert  Bums  (page  130). 

GLOAMIN'  HOURS.     By  Robert  Cathcart. 

"  And  for  these  words,  thus  woven  into  song, 
It  may  be  that  they  are  a  harmless  wile— 
The  colouring  of  the  scenes  which  fleet  along, 
Which  I  would  seize,  in  passing,  to  beguile 
My  breast,  or  that  of  others,  for  a  while. 
Fame  is  the  thirst  of  youth— but  I  am  not 
So  young  as  to  regard  men's  frown  or  smile 
As  loss  or  guerdon  of  a  glorious  lot, 
I  stood  and  stand  alone— remembered  or  forgot." 

Paisley  :   Printed  at  the  Faisley  Herald  Office.     1868. 
Contains—  The  Land  of  our  Burns  (page  68).    The  Daughter  of  Burns  (page  120). 

THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE,  Volume  17.     January  to  June,  1868. 

London :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.     1868. 
Contains— The  Three  Lyrists,  Horace,  Burns,  Beranger  (page  150). 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  EMINENT  SCOTSMEN. 
Originally  edited  by  Robert  Chambers.  New  Edition.  Revised 
throughout,  and  continued  by  the  Rev.  Thos.  Thomson,  editor  of 
the  "Comprehensive  History  of  England,"  &c.  Illustrated  by 
numerous  authentic  portraits  on  steel.     Volume  I. 

Edinburgh  :  Blackie  &  Sons.     1868. 
Contains— Life  of  Robert  Burns,  and  Nasmyth's  Portrait  of  Burns,  engraved 
by  Robinson. 

POEMS  BY  THE  PEOPLE,  being  one  hundred  and  thirty  pieces 
selected  from  four  hundred  and  twenty,  entered  in  Competition  for 
Twelve  Prizes  oflFered  by  the  Publishers  of  the  People's  Journal ^ 
Christmas,  1868. 

Edinhurijh  :  John  Menzies  &  Co.     1868. 
Contains—"  Rabbie  Burns,"  by  John  Jas.  Christie,  50  Rigby  Street,  St.  Helens, 
Lancashire. 

THREE  HOUSEHOLD  POETS,  viz.,  MILTON,  COWPER,  BURNS, 

with  an  introduction  on  Poeti-y  and  Song.     By  John  Tomlinson. 

London :  William  Freeman.     1869. 

CHAMBERS'S  MISCELLANY  OF  INSTRUCTIVE  AND  ENTER- 
TAINING TRACTS.     New  and  Revised  Edition.     Vol.  L     [8vo.] 
"  He  that  runs  may  read." 
London  and  Edinburgh  :  W.  &  R.  Chambers.     1869. 
Contains— Select  Poems  on  the  Domestic  Afltections.    "  The  Cottar's  Saturday 
Night."    [Woodcut  illustration.] 

CHAMBERS'S  MISCELLANY  OF  INSTRUCTIVE  AND  ENTER- 
TAINING TRACTS.     New  and  Revised  Edition.     Vol.  IL     [8vo.] 
"  He  that  runs  may  read." 
London  and  Edinburgh  :  W.  &  R.  Chambers.     1869. 
Contains— Select  Poems  on  Love  of  Flowers.      "To  a  Mountain  Daisy,"  on 
taming  one  down  with  the  plough  in  April,  1786. 

POEMS  AND  SONGS,  WITH  LECTURES  ON  THE  GENIUS  AND 

WORKS  OF  BURNS,  and  the  Rev.  George  (iilfillan,  and  Letters 

on  Dr.  Dick,  the  Christian  Philosopher,  and  Sir  John  Franklin  and 

the  Arctic  Regions.    By  Peter  Livingston,  Dundee.    Tenth  Edition. 

"  A  wish— I  mind  it's  power— 

A  wish  that  to  my  latest  hour 

Shall  strongly  heave  my  breast : 
That  I,  for  puir  auld  Scotland's  sake, 
Some  usef u'  plan  or  Ixtok  could  make, 
Or  sing  a  sang  at  le;uit." 

Edinburgh  :  Mould  &  Tod.     1870. 
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POEMS  AND  SONGS.  By  David  H.  Morrison,  Caldervale,  by 
Airdrie. 

"  Scotland  :  the  land  of  all  I  love, 

The  land  of  all  who  love  me, 
Land  Mhose  green  sod  my  feet  have  trod, 
Whose  sod  shall  lie  above  me." — Robert  Chambers. 

Airdrie :  Baird  &  Hamilton.     1870. 
Contains— Poem  on  Burns  (page  10). 

LECTURES  ON  THE  ENGLISH  POETS  AND  THE  ENGLISH 
COMIC  WRITERS.  By  William  Hazlitt,  Author  of  "Table 
Talk,  or  Essays  on  Men  and  Manners  ;"  "  Essays  on  the  Literature 
of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth  ;  "  "Characters  of  Shakespeare,"  etc.,  etc. 
A  new  edition.     Edited  by  William  Carew  Hazlitt. 

London:  Bell  &  Daldy.     1870. 
Contains— Lecture  7th  on  Burns  (page  171). 

POEMS,  BY  MATTHIAS  BARR.     Revised  and  enlarged  edition. 

London  :  Cassell,  Tetter,  &  Galpin.     1870. 
Contains— A  poem  on  Burns  (pages  89  to  93). 

CHAMBERS'S  MISCELLANY  OF   INSTRUCTIVE  AND  ENTER- 

TAINING  TRACTS.    New  and  Revised  Edition.    Vol.  IV.    [8vo.] 

"  He  that  runs  may  read." 

London  d:  Edinburgh  :  W.  &  R.  Chambers.     1870. 

Contains— Select  poems  on  kindness  to  animals  ;  "To  a  Mouse,  on  turning  one 

up  in  her  nest  with  the  plough." 

LILIAS  LEE  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By  James  Ballantine,  author 
of  The  Gaberlunzie's  Wallet;  the  Miller  of  Deanhaugh;  Poems; 
Songs,  &c. 

Edinburgh  :  William  Blackwood  &  Sons.     1871. 
Contains— Ode  for  the  Birthday  of  Robert  Burns  (page  267). 

A  SOLDIER'S  THOUGHTS  IN  PROSE  AND  VERSE.     By  Thomas 

Johnstone,  late  of  the  79th  Highlanders.     With  prefatory  note  by 
Kev.  James  M 'Naught,  Maitland  Free  Church,  Glasgow. 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgov) :  John  Menzies  &  Co.     1871. 
Contains— Poem  on  Burns  Centenary  (page  26). 

VERSES,  by  Ebenezer  Smith. 

Ayr  :  Henry  &  Grant.     1871. 
Contains— Lines  on  the  unexpected  death  of  Burns's  sister  while  the  public 
were  preparing  to  celebrate  the  Bard's  Centenary. 

POEMS  AND  SONGS,  by  Andrew  Glass,  Ayr.     Third  Edition. 

Ayr  :  Henry  &  Grant.     1871. 
Contains— Musing  on  Burns  ;  Burns  Anniversary ;  and  Burns  Lodge,  Tarbolton 
(pages  145,  179,  219). 

BALMORAL  :  LAYS  OF  THE  HIGHLANDS  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 
By  Alex.  M' Lagan. 

London  :  Blackie  &  Son.     1871. 
Contains— The  Harp  of  Burns  (page  172). 

THE  POETICAL   WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH,  with 

Life  of  the  Author. 

"  Not  without  distinction  did  he  live, 
Beloved  and  honoured— far  as  he  was  known. 
And  some  small  portion  of  his  eloquent  speech, 
And  something  that  may  serve  to  set  in  view 
The  feeling  pleasures  of  his  loneliness. 
His  observations,  and  the  thoughts  his  mind 
Had  dealt  with— I  will  here  record." 

Lo-ndon :  T.  Nelson  &  Sons.     1871. 
Contains— Several  poems  on  Burns. 

THE  SONGS  OF  SCOTLAND.  Chronologically  arranged,  with  in- 
troduction and  notes.     Second  Edition. 

Glasgow :  Alison  &  Ross.     1872. 
Contains— Part  3rd,  Biographical  Sketch  of  Robert  Burns  ;  Burns's  Song  (pages 
195  to  260. 
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CRITICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ESSAYS  ;  collected  and  re- 
published [first  time,  1839  ;  final,  1869].  By  Thomas  Carlyle.  In 
seven  volumes.     Vol.  II.     [8vo.] 

London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.     1872. 
Contains— Burns  (pages  1-53).    Reprinted  from  the  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  96. — 
The  Life  of  Robert  Burns,  by  J.  G.  Lockhart,  LL.B.,  Edinburgh.     1828. 

LIVES  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS,  with  specimens  of  their  writings. 

Edinburgh:  William  P.  Nimmo.     1873. 

Contains— Portrait   of   Burns;   Illustrations   from    "The    Cottar's    Saturday 

Night;"   "The  Poor  and  Honest  Sodger;"  Life  of  Burns   (pages  229  to  320); 

Extracts  from  the  Writings  of  Burns  ;  "  To  a  Mountain  Daisy." 

VERSES.     By  Ebenezer  Smith,  Ayr. 

Glasgow :  Ditnx  &  Wright.     1874. 
Contains— Verses  \*Titten  for  the  Anniversary  of  Robert  Burns. 
POEMS  AND  SONGS.     By  Alexander  MacLachlan,  with  Portrait. 

Toronto  :  Hunter,  Rose,  &  Co.     1874. 
Contains— Poem  on  Robert  Burns  (page  38). 
THE  RUSTIC  HARP :  A  Collection  of  Poems  and  Songs,  etc.     English 
and  Scotch.     By  Hugh  Wilson  (Cowper  Spearpoint). 

Bournemouth  :  Wilson  &  Pardy.     1874. 

Contains— Anniversary  Tribute  to  Scotia's  Bard-in-Chief  (page  71). 

CENTENARY   EDITION :   COMPLETE  SONGS   AND  POEMS  of 

Robert  Tannahill,  with  Life  and  Notes  ;   also  a  History  of  the 

Tannahill  Club,  with  an  Account  of  the  Celebration  on  3rd  June, 

1874. 

Paisley  :  William  W^ilson.     1874. 

Contains— Vignette  Portrait  of  Tannahill,    The  House  where  he  was  born. 

Ode  written  for  and  read  at  the  Celebration  of  Robert  Burns's  Birthday,  by  the 

Paisley  Burns  Club,  1805.    Ode— Celebration  Burns  Birthiiay.    Ode— Celebration 

Burns  Birthday,  1810. 

THE  BALLADS  AND  SONGS  OF  SCOTLAND.  In  view  of  their 
influence  on  the  character  of  the  People.  By  John  Clark  Murray, 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  M'GiJl 
College,  Montreal.  Author  of  "An  Outline  of  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton's Philosophy." 

"  Songs  of  my  native  land  to  me  how  dear, 
Songs  of  my  infancy,  sweet  to  my  ear, 
Entwined  with  my  youthful  days, 
"VVi'  the  bonny  banks  and  braes,  where  the 
Winding  burnie  strays,  mui-muving  near." 

—The  Baroness  Naime. 
London:  Macmili^n  &  Co.     1874. 

TROON  AND  DUNDONALD,  WITH  THEIR  SURROUNDINGS  ; 

LOCAL  AND  HISTORICAL.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Kirkwood,  Troon. 

Kilmarnock:  M'KiE  &  Drennan.     1875. 

Contains— Memories  of  Bums  (page  69),  Burns  Monument  (page  9-34),  Bums 

quoted  (pages  40,  49,  50,  64). 

EMINENT  ENGLISH  WRITERS,  with  a  brief  account  of  their  Works. 
By  William  Low-son,  St.  Mark's  College,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

Edinburgh:  William  Collins,  Sons,  &  Company.     1875. 
Contains— Biographical  Sketch  of  Robert  Burns  (pages  137  to  144). 

THE  PRINTERS'  CARNIVAL  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By  James 
Kelly. 

"  .Some  rhyme  a  neiphl)our's  name  to  lash, 
Some  rhyme  (vain  thoiiglit)  for  nee«lfu'  cash, 
Some  rhyme  to  court  tlie  country  clash, 

And  raise  a  din  ; 
For  me,  an  aim  I  never  fash— 
I  rhyme  for  i\x\\."— Burns. 

Airdrie:  LovK  &  DuNCAN.     1875. 
Contains— Poem :  Bums  (page  115). 

THE  POETICAL  AND  PROSE  W^ORKS  OF  WILLIAM  WELSH. 
A  Peeblesshire  Cottar;  a  New  and  Eularj^ed  Edition. 

Edinburgh  :  MoULD  &  ToD.     1875. 
Contains— Centenary  Anniversary  of  Robert  Bums  (page  111). 
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POEMS  AND  BALLADS.     By  James  R.  Ferguson. 

Edinburffh  and  London  :    William  Blackwood  &  Sons.     1876. 

Contains— Lines  suggested  by  Burns's  Epistle  to  the   Guidwife  of  Wauchope 

House  (page  94).     On  looking  at  a  Picture  of  Tam  o'  Shanter,  by  Cooper  (page 

97).     Song  on  the  Centenary  of  Robert  Burns,   25th  January,  1859  (page  100). 

Another  Song  on  the  same. 

SCOTLAND  AND  THE  SCOTTISH  PEOPLE.  An  Address  delivered 
in  the  City  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  on  St.  Andrew's  Day,  1875. 
By  the  Hon.  Jefferson  Davis. 

Glaff/oiv:  Anderson  &  Mackay.     1876. 

MEN  WHO  HAVE  MADE  THEMSELVES.  Whence  they  started, 
How  they  journeyed.  What  they  reached.     With  illustrations. 

London :  James  Blackwood  &  Co.     1876. 
Contains— Robert  Burns,  the  Poet  of  the  World. 

PATERSON'S  GUIDE  TO  GLASGOW,  THE  CLYDE,  AND  THE 
LAND  OF  BURNS. 

Edinburgh  :  William  Paterson.     1876. 

ENGLISH  SCHOOL  CLASSICS.  Poems  selected  from  the  Works  of 
'Robert  Burns.  Edited,  with  Life  of  the  Author,  Notes  and 
Glossary,  by  Alexander  M.  Bell,  M.A.,  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

London  :  Rivingtons.     1876. 
Contains— Bust  of  Burns  on  cover  and    title-page ;   Wood-cut   illustrations  ; 
Burns's  Cottage ;  Alloway  Kirk  ;  The  Auld  Brig  o'  Doon.     Places  Noticed :— Kil- 
marnock, Mauchline,  Dalrymple,  Tarbolton,  Sanquhar,  EUislaud,  Dumfries. 

POEMS  AND  SONGS,  by  Wm.  M'Hutchison,  Airdrie.  Enlarged 
Edition. 

Airdrie  :  Baird  &  Hamilton,  Advertiser  Office.     1877. 
Contains — Burns,  Scotland's  Bard  (page  204). 

THE  BC)RDER  PULPIT,  being  a  series  of  Sketches  of  a  number  of 

Ministers  of  various  denominations  in  Border  Counties  of  past  and 

present  times,  with  an  introduction  on  the  church  of  the  future. 

By  David  Walker,  author  of  "  The  Celebrities  of  the  Fife  Pulpit." 

Kdinhurqh  :  Published  by  the  Author.     1877. 

Contains— Sketch  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Blacklock,  D.D.,  the  friend  of  Robert 

Bums. 

THE  COURTSHIP  AND  WEDDING  0'  JOCK  0'  THE  KNOWE. 
By  Robert  W.  Thorn.     [8vo.]     Price  Is. 

Glasgow  :  W,  Porteous  &  Co.     1877. 
Contains— Forty-two  lines  on  Burns  (pp.  57-58). 

MACMILLAN'S  READING  BOOKS.  Book  VI.  (Standard  VI.  and 
higher  classes.)     [12mo.] 

London  :  Macmtllan  &  Co.     1878. 
Contains— Selections  in  prose  and  verseTfrom  Burns's  Works  (pages  209-222). 
The  character  of  Burns,  by  Thomas  Carlyle  (pages  342-346). 

BOOK  OF  SCOTTISH  POEMS,  Ancient  and  Modern.  Edited,  with 
Memoirs  of  the  Authors,  by  J.  Ross. 

"  O  deem  not,  midst  this  worldly  strife, 
An  idle  art  the  poet  brings  ; 
Let  high  philosophy  control 
And  sages  calm  the  stream  of  life, 
'Tis  he  refines  its  fountain  springs 
The  nobler  passions  of  the  ho\\\."— Campbell. 
Edinburgh  :  The  Edinburgh  Publishing  Co.     1878. 
Contains— Memoir    of    Robert    Burns,  with    Selections  from  his  Poems  and 
Songs  ;  The  Twa  Dogs  ;  The  Jolly  Beggars ;  To  a  Haggis  ;  A  Winter  Night ;  Epistle 
to  James  Smith ;   Address  to  the  Deil ;   Afton  Water ;   The  Birks  of  Aberfeldy ; 
Wandering  Willie ;  A'e  Fond  Kiss. 

POEMS  AND  SONGS.  By  Andrew  Glass,  Ayr.  Author  of  "Tales 
and  Traditions  of  Scotland. " 

Ayr:  Hugh  Henry.     1878. 
Contains— Musings  on  Bums ;  Burns's  Anniversary ;  Burns'  Lodge,  Tarbolton 
(pages  139-166,  and  204). 
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THE  POETS  OF  LABOUR,  AND  OTHER  SKETCHES.  By  David 
Macrae,  Stonemason.     [12mo  Pamphlet.]     Second  Edition. 

Brechin:  D.  H.  Edwards.     1878. 
Contains— Introduction— Robert  Barns. 

COMPLETE  SONGS  AND  POEMS  of  Robert  Tannahill.  With  Life 
and  Notes. 

Paisley :  William  Wilson.     1878. 
Contains- Several  Poems  on  Burns. 
TRADITIONARY  TALES  in  Prose  and  Verse.     By  John  Robertson, 
Partick. 

Glasgow  :  Hay  Nisbet.     1878. 
Contains— Burns  Anniversary  (page  187). 
LYRICS  AND  POEMS  of  Nature  and  Life.     By  Janet  Kelso  Muir. 

Paisley :  J.  &  R.  Parlane.     1878. 
Contains— Burns's  Anniversary  Song—"  Robin,  the  Bard." 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  of  William  M 'Oscar. 

London:  George  Taylor.     1878. 
Contains— Poem  on  Bums. 

THE  SONGS  AND  POEMS  of  Robert  Tannahill,  with  Memoir  and  Music. 

Glasijow:  Dunn  &  Wright.  1878. 
Contains— Dirge,  written  on  Robert  Burns's  funeral ;  Ode,  written  for  and  read 
at  the  celebration  of  Robert  Burns's  birthday,  by  the  Paisley  Burns  Club,  1805 ; 
( )de  written  for  and  performed  at  the  celebration  of  Burns's  birthday,  by  the  Paisley 
Burns  Club,  1807  ;  Ode,  recited  by  the  president  at  the  celebration  of  Burns's  birth- 
day, by  the  Paisley  Burns  Club,  1810. 

RHYMES  AND  LYRICS.  By  Alexander  G.  Murdoch,  Author  of 
"  The  Laird's  Lykewake  "  and  other  poems. 

Glasgow  :  Alex.  G.  Murdoch,  23  London  Road.     1879. 
Contains— The  Burns  Monument,  Kilmarnock,  Prize  Medal  Poem. 

THE  NEWSPAPER  READER:  The  Journal  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  on  Events  of  the  Day.  By  H.  F.  Biissey  and  T.  Wilson 
Reid. 

London  :  Blackie  &  Sons.     1879. 
Contains—"  The  Bums  Festival,"  took  place  on  the  Banks  of  the  River  Doon, 
the  birthplace  of  the  Poet,  near  the  town  of  Ayr,  on  the  6th  August,  1844. 

ELIZABETHAN  ECHOES,  or  Poems,  Songs,  and  Sonnets.  By  the 
late  John  Addis. 

London:  Pickering  &  Co.     1879. 

Contains— Burns  at  Brownhill  Inn  (page  97). 

THE  ENGLISH   ESSAYISTS  :   A  comprehensive  selection  from  the 

Works  of  the  great  Essayists.     From  Lord  Bacon  to  John  Raskin. 

With    Introduction,   Biographical    Notices,    and    Critical    Notes. 

Compiled  and  arranged  by  Robert  Cochrane,  with  Portraits. 

Kdinhvrgh:  William  P.  Nimmo  &  Co.     1880. 
Contains— Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 
HAMELY  RHYMES:  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  Dialect.     By  Duncan 
Maclean. 

Glasgow:  Horn  &  Connell.     1880. 
Contains— Auld  Scotch  Sangs  ;  Burns  :  a  Sonnet. 
VERSES.     By  Ebenezer  Smith,  Ayr. 

Ayr:  T.  M.  Gemmell  &  Son.     1880. 
Contains— Epitaph  for  the  Detractors  of  Robert  Burns. 
FULL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  UNVEILING 
OF  THE  BUimS  STATUE,  Presented  to  the  City  of  New  York, 
Saturday,  Octol^er  2nd,  1880.     [8vo.] 

"  Thou  lingering  star,  with  less'ning  ray, 
That  lov'st  to  greet  the  early  morn, 
Again  thou  usherest  in  the  day  : 

My  Mary  from  my  heart  was  torn. 
Oh.  Mary  !  dear  departed  shade ! 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest? 
See'st  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 
llear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast  ? 

New  York :  James  Warnock.     1880. 
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THE  BRITISH  BIOGRAPHICAL  READER  :  Sketches  of  Pro- 
minent Men  by  the  best  authors,  with  introductory  notes  and 
numerous  authentic  portraits. 

London  :  Blackie  &  Son.     1880. 
Contains— Robert  Burns  (portrait)  by  Thomas  Carlyle. 

ERASER'S  MAGAZINE,  April  1880.     MacPherson,  Burns,  and  Scott, 

in  their  relation  to  the  modern  revolution.     By  J.  S.  Stuart-Glennie. 

London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.     1880. 

HALLOWED  SPOTS  OF  POESY.     Part  L,  the  Home  and  Haunts  of 

Burns.     By  John  Robertson,  Partick,  author  of  "Tales  and  Poems," 

Glasgoic:  HoKN  &  CoNNELL.     1880. 

THEOLOGY  IN  THE  ENGLISH  POETS  :  Cowper,  Coleridge,  Words- 
worth, and  Burns.  By  the  Rev,  Stopford  A,  Brooke,  M.A,,  Chap- 
lain in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  minister  of  St.  James's 
Chapel,  York  Street,  St,  James's,     Fourth  Edition. 

London  :  C.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.     1880. 
THE  TWA  BRIGS  0'  GLASGOW  AND  OTHER  POEMS.     By  John 
Donald. 

Glasgow :  John  J.  Rae.     1880. 
Contains— Burns's  Monument  Shilling  Subscription. 

SKETCHES  IN  PROSE  AND  POETRY.  By  Walter  Watt,  and 
published  by  the  author  at  84  Main  Street,  Pollokshaws. 

Gla><gow  :  Donald  Mackay  &  Co,     1881. 
Contains— Lines  to  the  memory  of  Robert  Burns,  with  a  Sketch  of  Mrs.  Thom- 
son, daughter  of  the  Poet. 

BURNS  IN  DUMFRIESSHIRE  :  A  Sketch  of  the  last  eieht  years  of 
the  Poet's  Life.  By  William  M'Dowall,  Author  of  "The  Man  of 
the  Woods,  and  other  Poems  "  ;  "  History  of  the  Burgh  of  Dum- 
fries "  ;  "  The  Visitors'  Guide  to  Dumfries,  &c." 

Edinhurqh  :  Adam  &  Charles  Black.     1881. 
Appendix  contains— List  of  Burns  Relics  exhibited  at  the  Bazaar  held  in  aid  of 
the  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  Burns  Statue  in  Dumfries, 

WORKS  OF  GARFIELD.  Suggestive  Passages  from  the  public  and 
private  Writings  of  James  A.  Garfield.  Compiled  by  William 
Ralston  Balch. 

London  :  Sampson,  Low,  Marston,  Searle  &  Rivington.     1881. 
Contains— Robert  Burns  (page  48), 

NORTHUMBRIA,  the  captive  CHIEF,  And  Other  Poems.  By 
James  Thomson.     Third  Edition — enlarged, 

Alnwirk  :  H.  H.  Blair.     1881. 

Contains— Lines  read  at  the  Burns  Anniversary,  Alnwick. 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  :  Christmas  Number. 

London:  Sampson,  Low,  Marston,  Searle,  &  Rivington.     1881. 
Contains— Robert  Burns  :  A  Poem  by  H,  W,  Longfellow,  with  Portrait  and  Two 
Illustrations  by  Alfred  Fredericks, 

GALLOWAY  GLEANINGS  :  Poems  and  Songs.     By  James  K.  Scott. 

Castle- Doug  las  :  S.  Gordon.     1881. 
Contains— Burns  and  Dumfries. 

POETICAL  SPARKS.     Second  Edition.    By  Robert  Fisher,  Dumfries. 

Glasgow  :  Menzies  &  Co.     1881. 
Contains— Lines  on  the  unveiling  of  Burns's  Statue,  Dumfries. 
POEMS.     By  William  Wilson.     Third  Edition.     [Octavo.] 

Poughkeepsie  :  Archibald  Wilson.     1881. 
Contains— Song  for  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  Burns  (pages  96-98). 

THOMAS  CARLYLE.  THE  MAN  AND  HIS  BOOKS,  Illustrated 
by  Reminiscences,  Table-talk,  and  Anecdotes  of  himself  and  his 
friends,  by  Wm.  Howie  Wylie.     Third  edition.     [8vo.] 

London  :  Marshall,  Japp  &  Co.     1881. 
Contains— Robert  Burns  (pages  11,  39-10,  47,  105,  108,  118,  128,  146,  342,  347.) 

N 


BRITISH  CLASSICAL  AUTHORS.  Select  Specimens  of  the  National 
Literature  of  England  and  America,  with  Biographical  Sketches. 
Poetry  and  Prose.  By  L.  Herrig.  Forty-Ninth  Stereotype 
Edition.     [8vo.] 

Bnivswick:  George  Westermann.     188L 
Contains— Selections  from  Burns  (pages  298-306.    Thomas  Carlyle— The  Poetry 
of  Burns  and  his  Life  (pages  611-613.) 

STORY  OF  A  LONG  AND  BUSY  LIFE.     By  W.  Chambers,  LL.D. 
Edinburgh  and  London  :  VV.  &  R.  Chambers.     1882. 
Contains— Burns'  characters :   Robert  AinsUe,  Writer ;  Sir   Adam    Ferguson, 
Clarinda  (Mrs  Maclehose) ;  Robert  Chambers,  Burns's  Biographer. 

THE  DREAM  OF  A  MASQUE,  and  other  Poems.  By  John  Hyslop, 
Kilmarnock. 

Kilmarnock:  James  M'Kie.     1882. 
Contains— Centenary  of  Burns ;  Combined  Literary  Associations'  Prize  Poem  ; 
Lines  on  Robert  Burns,  by  Mrs.  Hyslop. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  A  JAUNT  TO  "AULD  REEKIE,"  and  other 
Scotch  Poems.     By  James  Walker. 

Glasgow  :  Bell  &  Bain.     1882. 
Contains— Ode  to  the  Bums  Haggis  Club ;  Address  to  the  Cottage,  Doonside, 
where  Robert  Burns  was  born,  January  25th,  1759. 

THE  MAN  OF  THE  WOODS,  and  other  Poems.  By  William 
M'Dowall.  Author  of  *'  History  of  Burgh  of  Dumfries,"  "  Memor- 
ials of  St.  Michael's,"  "Burns  in  Dumfriesshire,"  "The  Mind  in 
the  Face,"  etc.     Second  Edition.     Greatly  Enlarged. 

Edinburgh  :   Adam  &  Charles  Black.     1882. 
Contains — Bums  at  Brow. 

THE  BRITISH  LETTER  WRITERS.  A  Comprehensive  Collection 
of  the  Best  English  Letters,  from  the  Fifteenth  Century  to  the 
Present  Time.  Comprising  : — Letters  Familiar  and  Domestic, 
Historical,  Political,  Literary,  and  Descriptive.  Compiled  and 
arranged  by  the  Editor  of  the  "English  Essayists "  ;  ** Treasury  of 
Modern  Biography"  ;  "Treasury  of  British  Eloquence";  "Treasury 
of  English  Literature";  "English  Circumnavigators."  With 
Prefatory  Notes. 

Edinburgh'.  William  P.  Nimmo  &  Co.     1882. 
Contains— Twelve  Letters  by  Robert  Burns— To   his   Father,  Mrs.    Dunlop, 

Francis  Grose,  Mr.  John  Murdoch,  Mr.  James  Smith,  Mr.  Peter  Hill,  Mr.  Graham, 

G.  Thomson,  and  Mrs.  Maclehose  (Clarinda),  &c. 

SKETCHES  IN  VERSE  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD,  and  from  the 
War  of  the  Nile.  In  Ten  Cantos.  By  John  M'Cosh,  M.D.,  Edin., 
F.R.C.S.E.,  H.E.LC.S.,  F.R.G.S.L.  Author  of  "  Nuova  Italia," 
etc.,  etc. 

"Anna  virosque  cano." 
London :  James  Blackwood  &  Co.     1882. 
Contains— Canto  4th,  Stanza  31,  The  Auld  Toon  o'  Ayr ;  34,  Burns's  Monument 
and  Festivities  ;  40,  Dumfries  and  Burns's  Tomb  ;  42,  His  Name  and  Fame. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  (Re- 
printed from  the  Revised  American  Edition,  including  his  latest 
Poems),  with  Explanatory  Notes. 

London  :  Frederick  Warxe  &  Co.     1882. 
Contains— Robert  Bums :  A  Poem. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  of  James  Macfarlan,  with  a  Memoir,  by 
Colin  Kae- Brown. 

Olaagow:  Robert  Forrester.     1882. 
Contains— Robert  Bums,  a  Centenary  Ode  (1859) ;  To  the  Memory  of  Burns ;  The 
Land  of  Burnt. 

ROBERT  BURNS :  A  Summary  of  his  Career  and  Genius.  By  John 
Nichol,  LL.D.     [8vo.] 

Edinburgh'.  William  Paterson,     1882. 
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A  POET'S  HARVEST  HOME  :  being  one  hundred  short  Poems.  By- 
William  Bell  Scott. 

London:  Elliot  Stock.     1882. 
Contains— Burns  :  Sonnet  (page  125). 
MUSINGS  O'ER  FLOOD  AND  FELL.     By  William  Birtles. 

Manchester:  John  Heywood.     1882. 
Contains— Sonnet  to  Burns  (page  22). 
THE   CHRISTIAN  LEADER  :  A  record  of  Religious  Thought   aud 
Work.     Vol.  I. 

Glasgoio:  Aird  &  Coghill.     1882. 
Contains— Robert  Burns  and  our  Drinking  Customs,  by  Rev.  David  Macrae 
(pages  12,  297,  333,  457).     The  Nephew  of  Burns  (page  183);    Bums  Statue  at 
Dumfries. 

FESTSCHRIFT  zu  der  am,  November  1882,  stattfindenden  Feier  der 
Einweihung  des  Neuen  Gymnasiums  zu  Salzwedel.  Veroflfentiicht 
von  dem  LehrerkoUegium  der  AnstaU.     [4to.] 

Salzwedel :  A.  Menzel.     1882. 

Contains  (pages  1-12)  Metrische  Uebersetzungen.  Von  Dr  Gustav  Legerlotz, 

Direktor.    [Translations  from  Burns,  Beranger,  Horace  Dibdin,  G.  P.  Morris,  &c,] 

THE  ENGLISH  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  EVAN  M'COLL,  Author  of 
"  Clarsach  Nam  Beann,"  with  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Author, 
By  A.  MacKenzie,  F.R.S.S.,  Inverness. 

Edinburgh  :  Maclachlan  &  Stewart.     188.3. 
Contains— Robert  Burns  :  Written  for  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  1859.  Verses 
written  for  the  Burns  Anniversary  of  1860. 

POEMS  AND  SONGS,  by  James  Currie,  late  of  Seventy-Ninth 
Cameron  Highlanders,  with  Biographical  Sketch,  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Rogers,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Glasgoio  :  George  Bogie.     1883. 
Contains— Burns  Centenary  Song  (page  28).    Burns  :  a  Poem  (page  56). 

STAR-DUST,  POEMS,  SONGS  AND  SONNETS,  by  William  S. 
Aitken,  Author  of  "  Sketches,"  &c. 

Aberdeen  :  W^illiam  Walker.     1883. 
Contains— Burns  :  a  Sonnet. 

THE  SCOTTISH  READER  :  A  Journal  of  Entertaining  Literature, 
Vol.  Ist,  June  to  November,  1883. 

Glasgow  :  Robert  Graham.     1883. 
Contains — The  fate  of  Bums ;  an  omitted  Chapter  in  the  Life  of  Robert  Burns. 

RAMBLES  ROUND  KILMARNOCK,  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Town,  by 
Archibald  R.  Adamson.  Second  Edition.  To  which  is  added  an 
account  of  the  Burns  Monument  and  Kay  Park  Inauguration. 

Kilmamock  :  Dunlop  &  Drennan,     1883. 
Contains— Poems  :  The  Burns  Statue,  Kilmarnock,    by  Alex.   G.  Murdoch ; 
Poem  :  Robert  Burns,  by  Alexander  Anderson. 

PEBBLES  FROM  PARNASSUS;  OR  LAYS  AND  LYRICS  OF 
LEISURE  HOURS,  by  Dougall  Christie,  M.A. 

Glasgoio  :  Printed  for  the  Author.     1883. 
Contains— Minstrel  Robin. 
POEMS  AND  SONGS.     By  John  Brown. 

Glasgow  :  Thomas  D.  Morison.     1883. 
Contains— Burns  Anniversary  ;  Acrostic  for  the  25th  January,  Burns  Anni- 
versary. 

LEDDY  MAY  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By  William  Thomson. 
Second  Edition. 

Glasgow:  T.  W.  Farrell.     1883. 
Contains— Ode  for  the  Burns  Anniversary. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  LEADER  :  A  Record  of  Religious  Thought  and 
Work.     Vol.  II. 

Glasgow:  Aird  &  Coghill.     1883. 
Contains— Burns  and  the  Clergy  (page  72) ;  The  Maternal  Ancestors  of  Burns 
(page  430);  The  Burns  Statue  Mania  (page  513);  The  Robert  Burns  Memorial 
Museum  (page  527). 
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ROBERT  BURNS.  By  Principal  Sharpe,' Prof essor  of  Poetry  in  the 
University  of  Oxford. 

London:  Macmillan  &  Co.     1883. 
THE     CENTURY     ILLUSTRATED     MONTHLY     MAGAZINE, 
September  1883. 

New  York:  The  CENTUBy  Company,  Union  Square.     1883. 
Contains— Portrait  of  Robert  Burna  (from  a  miniature  which  belonged  to  his 
sister).    Engraved  by  T.  Johnson  from  daguerreotype  in  the  possession  of  E.  C. 
Stedman,  Esq.    A  Bums  Pilgrimage  (page  752). 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  THE  REV.  JOHN  SKINNER,  M.A., 
of  Linshart,  Longside,  Dean  of  Aberdeen.  Author  of  "Tulloch- 
gorura,"  etc.  By  William  Walker,  M.A.,  Monymusk.  Second 
Edition.     [12mo.] 

•'  A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear, 
And  passing  rich,  with  forty  pounds  a  year." 

London  :  Skeffington  &  Son.     1883. 
Contains— Bishop  Skinner's  Meeting  with  Burns  (pages  139-148). 

THE  EPISTLES  OF  NOAH.  Edited  by  George  Umber,  A.R.A. 
[8vo.] 

"  Sae  I've  begun  tae  scrawl,  but  whether 
In  rhjTue,  or  prose,  or  baith  thegether, 
Or  some  hotch-potch  that's  rightly  neither 

Let  time  mak'  proof  ; 
But  I  shall  scribble  down  some  blether 

Just  clean  aff  loof." — Bums's  Epistle  to  J.  Lapraik. 
Glasgow:  Robert  L.  Holmes.     1883. 
Contains— Burns,  fi-ae  a  Showman's  pint  o'  view  (pages  107-120), 

ESSAYS  :  By  Thomas  Carlyle.  Burns,  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  The  Diamond  Necklace. 

London  :  Chapman  &  Hall,  Limited.     1883. 

ON  HEROES,  HERO-WORSHIP,  AND  THE  HEROIC  IN  HIS- 
TORY.    By  Thomas  Carlyle. 

London  :  Chapman  &  Hall,  Limited.     1883. 
Contains— Lecture  5th:  Robert  Burns. 

ADVENTURES  AND  TRADITIONS.  By  Andrew  Glass,  Author  of 
**The  Countess  of  Carrick,"  "The  Seven  Sisters,"  "  The  Fatal 
Feud,"  &c. 

Glasgow  :  William  Rankin.     1884. 
Contains— Bumsiana  in  Chapters  22,  23,  24,  29,  30,  31,  32,  33. 

KONIGLICHES  GYMNASIUM  ZU  SALZWEDEL.  Ostern,  1884. 
[Quarto.] 

Salzwedel:  A.  Menzel.     1884. 
Contains— (pages  10-22)  Metrische  Uebersetzungen  a«s  antiken  und  modemen 
Dichtern.      Von  Dr.   Gustav  Legerlotz,  Direktor.      [Translations  from   Tibullus, 
Sophocles,  Beranger,  Burns,  Moore,  Byron,  &c.] 

THE  SCOTTISH  READER  :  A  Journal  of  Entertaining  Literature. 
Vol.  II.— December,  1883,  to  May,  1884. 

Glasgow :  Robert  Graham. 
Contains— Stories,  Sketches,  and   Anecdotes  of   Robert   Burns ;   Burns   and 
Clarinda. 

OUR  OLD  HOME:  A  Series  of  English  Sketches.  By  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. 

Kdinhurgh:  William  Paterson.     1884. 
Contains— Some  of  the  Haunts  of  Bums  (page  162). 
RHYMES   FRAE  THE  REEK  O'  THE  FOUNDRY.     By  William 
Cassels  O'Neil. 

Pawky  :  J.  &  J.  Cook.     1884. 
Contains — Scotland  and  Robert  Bums. 
THE  SCOTTISH  READER :  A  Journal  of  Entertaining  Literature. 
Vol.  III.-  June  to  xNovember,  1884. 

Glasgoiv :  Horn  &  Conn  ell. 
Contains— The  Story  of  Bums's  Whistle. 
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ROMANCE  OF  SONG  ;  or,  The  Muse  in  many  Moods.  By  William 
Reid.     [8vo.] 

London  :  David  Bogue.     1884. 
Contains— To  the  memory  of  Burns  (pages  151-155). 

THE  CHRISTIAN  LEADER  :  A  Record  of  Religious  Thought  and 
Work.     Vol.  III. 

Glascfoiv:  Aird  &  Coghill.     1884. 
Contains— (pp.  29-55-64)— Was  Burns  a  Socinian  ? 

THE  SCOTTISH  READER  :  A  Journal  of  Entertaining  Literature. 
Vol.  IV.     December  1884  to  June  1885. 

Glasgow :  Horn  &  Connell. 
Contains— Some  of  Burns's  Friends  (page  131) ;  Burns's  Punch  Bowl  (page  132) ; 
Burns's  "Highland  Mary"  (page  228);   Tennyson's  Tears  at  Burns's  Birth-place 
(page  359). 

POEMS  :  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE.  By  George  Calburn. 
With  Introduction  by  D.  H.  Edwards,  F.R.H.S.,  etc. 

Brechin  :  Advertiser  Office.     1884. 
Contains— On  Visiting  the  Banks  o'  Doon  (page  48) ;  Robert  Burns  (page  77). 

LOVE  IDYLLS,  BALLADS,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By  Henry 
Dryerre,  Blairgowrie. 

Edinburgh :  John  Menzies  &  Co.     1884. 
Contains— Burns  :  A  Poem  (page  16). 

POEMS  AND  SKETCHES.     By  James  Hunter. 

Glasgow.  William  M,  Stuart.     1884. 
Contains— Burns  Festival  (page  28) ;  Defamation  of  Burns :  on  the  Rev.  Mr. 
M'Crie  defaming  Burns  at  Ayr. 

POEMS.  By  Alexander  Winton  Buchan,  author  of  "The  Song  of 
Rest,"  and  minor  Poems  ;  and  "  Esther  "  :    A  Sacred  Drama. 

Gktsgoio :  Thomas  Murray  &  Son.     1884. 
Contains— To  a  Rose  plucked  from  near  the  grave  of  Burns's  Father,  October 

22nd,  1867. 

RAMBLES  ON  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  AYR,  from  the  Sea  to  its 
Source,  by  Rab  the  Rambler. 

Jlpr  :   Printed  at  the  Ayrshire  Post  Office.     1884. 
Contains— Numerous  references  to  Burns. 

LAYS  AND  LEGENDS  OF  THE  NORTH,  and  other  Poems  an<l 
Songs,  humorous  and  grave,  original  and  translated,  by  David 
Grant.     Price  8d. 

Edinburgh  :  Oliphant,  Anderson,  &  Ferrier.     1884. 
Contains— Robert  Burns  (pages  138-139). 

THE  CHRISTIAN  LEADER  :  A  Record  of  Religious  Thought  and 
Work.     Vol.  IV. 

Glasgow :  Aird  &  Coghill.     1885. 
Contains— The  Last  Nephew  of  Burns  (page  57). 

POEMS  FOR  RECITATION.     By  Alexander  G.  Murdoch. 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  :  Menzies  &  Co.     1885. 
Contains — Robert  Burns  ;  An  Anniversary  Reading. 

PROSE  AND  RHYMES  0'  LEISURE  TIME.     By  James  Rae. 

Glasgow  :    1885. 
Contains— Bank  Burns  Club  Festival,  26th  January,  1885  ;   Bank  Burns  Club 
Hallowe'en  Festival,  31st  October,  1885. 

RURAL  RHYMES  AND  SKETCHES  IN  EAST  LOTHIAN,  by 
"'Samuel  Mucklebacket "  (James  Lumsden). 

Edinburgh  :  Turn  bull  &  Spears.     1885. 
Contains— Robert  Burns  (on  his  anniversary). 

BEAUTIES  OF  MORAYLAND  :  POEMS  AND  SONGS,  by  James 
M 'Queen. 

Elgin  :  Printed  for  the  Author.     1885. 
Contains— On  Bums. 
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THE  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND  IN  HISTORY:  Being  brief  notes  con- 
cerning Events,  Family  Traditions,  Topography,  and  Institutions. 
By  Joseph  Irving,  author  of  "  The  History  of  Dumbartonshire  "  ; 
"  Annals  of  our  time,"  &c. 

Glasgow  :  Robert  Forrester.     1885. 
Contains— Burns  and  "  Highland  Mary  "  (pages  260-5)  ^Kilmarnock  (i)ages  56-92) ; 
St.  Michael's,  Dumfries  (pages  260-264). 

Only  five  hundred  copies  printed. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  ROBERT  BURNS'S  WORKS.  Etchings  by 
William  B.  Scott,  A.R.A.  Proofs  before  Lettering.  Never  before 
Published.     [Folio.] 

Edinburgh  :  Thomas  C.  Jack.     1885. 
POEMS  AND  ESSAYS,  by  Hugh  Thomson,  Rothesay. 

Rothesay  :  Printed  for  Subscribers.     1885. 
Contains— Burns :  A  Poem  (page  96.) 

THE  PEOPLE'S  FRIEND,  A  Miscellany  of  Popular  and  Instructive 
Literature,  Parts  64  and  65. 

Dundee  :  John  Leng  &  Co.     1 886. 
Contains— Scottish  Hu^^orists,  by  C.  C.  Maxwell;  Robert  Burns,  Part  1st, 
(page  250) ;  Robert  Burns,  Part  2nd,  page  275. 

THE  DUNDEE  WEEKLY  NEWS,  Supplement  of  Scottish  Songs, 
Gratis. 

Dundee  :  Charles  Alexander.     1886. 
Contains— A  number  of  Burns's  Songs. 

ST.  ANDREW  ;  THE  DISCIPLE,  THE  MISSIONARY,  THE 
PATRON  SAINT,  by  Peter  Ross,  Secretary  North -American 
United  Caledonian  Association.      [12  mo.] 

Neio  York  :  Office  of  the  "Scottish  American."     1886. 
Contains— Saint  Andrew  among  the  Poets,  (pages  116-134). 

MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE,  August. 

London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.     1886. 
Contains— The  Land  of  Bums,  by  Thomas  Dykes. 

THE  JEEMS  PAPERS,  by  Jeems  Rae. 

Glasgow :  John  Baird.     1886. 
Contains— Paper  on  Robert  Bums,  by  the  author  of  "  Jeems'  Maiden  Speech," 
&c.    Jeems  at  Burns'  Anniversary. 

THE  BANKS  O'  CREE  AND  OTHER  POEMS,  by  Isa.  Cowan; 
Second  Edition,  enlarged. 

Newton-Stewart:  W.  S.  M'Credie.     1886. 
Contains— On  the  Unveiling  of  the  "  Burns  Statue  at  Dumfries,  April,  1882. 

POEMS,  SONGS  AND  SONNETS,  by  William  M.  Stenhouse,  M.D. 

Glasgow  :  A.  Stenhouse.     1886. 
Contains— January  Twenty-Fifth. 

HUMOROUS  SCOTCH  READINGS,  by  J.  W.  M'Laren. 

Bathgate  :  Laurence  Gilbertson.     1886. 
Contains— Rabbie  Bums'  Birthday, 

NUOVA  ANTOLOOIA.  Anno  XXI.  Terza  Serie,  Vol.  II.  ;  Delia 
Raccolta,  Vol.  LXXXVI.  ;  Fascicolo  VII. ;  Roma,  1  Aprile,  1886. 
Coqtains— ^ages  417-443),  Roberto  Burns.  Parte  Seconda.  [II  poeta  umano  ed 
il  poetarivoluzionario.  La  Fiera  Santa;  I  Jolly  Beggars;  Tarn  O'  Shanter; 
Conclusione];  articolo  del  Prof.  Giuseppe  Chiarini.  Prof.  Cinio  Chlarini,  translator 
of  Cliaucer's  Canterbury  Tales. 

ROBERT  BURNS.     Three  Lectures.     By  Rev.  David  Macrae,  author 
of  "  George  Harrington,"  '*  Americans  at  Home,"  etc. 
"  But  still  the  \)urden  of  his  song. 
Is  love  of  right,  disdain  of  wrong ; 

Its  niJister  chords 
Are  manhood,  freedom,  brotherhood ; 
Its  disconls  but  an  interlude 

Between  the  \\on\»."— Longfellow. 
Dundee:  J.  P.  Matthew  &  Co.     1886. 
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NUOVA  ANTOLOOIA.  Anno  XXI. ;  Te^za  Serie,  Vol.  IT.  ;  Delia 
Eaccolta,  Vol.  LXXXVI,  ;  Fascicolo  VI.  ;  Roma,  16  xMarzo,  1886. 

Contains— (pa.2:es  209-228),  Roberto  Burns.  Parte  Prima.  [La  poesia  inglese  dal, 
1750  al  1780.  Le  idee  moderne  in  Inghilterra— La  vita  ed  i  canti  del  Burns].  Arti- 
colo  del  Prof.  Giuseppe  Chiarini. 

POEMS  AND  BALLADS  (Scotch  and  English).  By  Robert  W.  Thorn, 
author  of  "Jock  o'  the  Knowe."  "Poems,"  "The  Epochs,"  etc. 
[Svo.]    Oheap  Edition.     Price  One  Shilling. 

Glasgow  :  Maclaren  &  Sons.     1886. 
Contains— The  Hero  Peasant  (pages  14-17) ;  The  Poet's  Burial  (pages  57-59). 

ON  HEROS,  HERO- WORS Flip  AND  THE  HEROIC  IN  HISTORY. 
By  Thomas  Carlyle,  [1840].         [8vo.] 

London:  Chapman  &  Hall,  Limited.     1887. 
Contains— The    Hero  as  Man  of  Letters  (pages  143-180) :  Johnson,  Rousseau, 
Burns  [Tuesday,  19th  May,  1840]. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT.  By  Thomas  Carlyle.  Ernst  ist  das  Leben, 
Schiller  [1843].     [Svo.] 

London :  Chapman  &  Hall,  Limited.     1887. 
Contains— References  to  Burns  (pages  30,  75,  175,  243). 

CELEBRATED  SONGS  OF  SCOTLAND,  FROM  KING  JAMES  V. 
TO  HENRY  SCOTT  RIDDELL.  Edited,  with  Memoirs  and 
Notes,  by  John  D.  Ross.     [8vo.] 

"  Oh  sing  to  me  auld  Scotland's  sangs,  I  lo'e  them  best  o'  a'  I 
Oh  sing  them,  for  my  heart  belangs  to  Scotland  far  awa'  I 
They  breathe  the  sweets  o'  field  an'  fell, 
Where  bloom  the  thistle  and  bluebell, 
While  tales  o'  glorious  deeds  they  tell,  an'  loyal  hearts  reca'. 

I  care  nae  for  their  foreign  trills,  they  hae  na'e  pith  to  me  ; 
They  speak  nae  o'  the  heather  hills,  nor  burnies  gushin'  free  : 
They're  cauld  an'  tuneless  to  my  ear, 
They  canna  draw  the  burnin'  tear 
Like  Scottish  lays  I  lo'e  sae  dear,  an'  shall  dae  till  I  dee." 

—Dalrymple. 
New  York  :  William  Pagan,  Jr.,  &  Son.     1887. 
Contains— Selections  (104)  from  Robert  Burns,  with  a  Memoir  (pages  121-182). 
Two  Songs  attributed  to  Robert  Burns,  jr.  (pages  182-183). 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  JOHN  SF^ INNER,  Bishop  of  Aber- 
deen, and  Primus  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  by  the  Rev. 
William  Walker  M.A.,  LL  D.,  Monymusk.     [8vo.] 

"  The  father  of  such  a  son,  and  the  son  of  such  a  father  " 

Aberdeen:  J.  &  J.  Edmond  &  Spark.     1887. 
Contains— His  Meeting  with  Burns  "  (pages  172-4). 

POEMS  (Scotch  and  English),  and  the  Fall  of  Kirkconnell.  By  Robert 
W.  Thom,  Author  of  "Jock  o' the  Knowe";  "Poems";  "Epochs"; 
"  Poems  and  Ballads,"  etc. 

Glasgoio  :  Published  by  R.  W.  Thom,  29  Govanhill  St.,  Govanhill.  1887. 
Contains— Burns  :  A  Centenary  Poem,  written  January,  1859  (pages  103-7). 

LOVE'S  HEART  CHORDS  ;  or.  The  Rustle  of  a  Withered  Leaf. 
Poems  by  John  Scott  Hall.     [8v^o.] 

Leeds :  F.  R.  Spa'bk.     1887. 
Contains— Robert  Burns  (pages  81-84). 

EARLY  AND  LATE  POEMS  OF  ALICE  AND   PHCEBE  CARY. 

[8vo.] 

Boston  and  New  York  :  Houghton,  Nufflin,  &  Co.     1887. 
Contains— Burns  (pages  42-143). 

GLIMMERINGS  OF  TRUTH  :  Being  a  Collection  of  Poems.  By 
William  Henry  Cumpston.     [8vo.] 

Hull :  A.  Brown  &  Sons.     1887. 
Contains — Sonnet  on  Bums  (page  93). 

OLIVER  CROMWELL,  and  Other  Poems.     By  Dawson  Burns.     [8vo.] 
London  :  S.  W.  Partridgk  &  Co.     1887. 
Contains— Robert  Burns  (page  56). 
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POEMS  (Scotch  and  English)  AND  THE  FALL  OF  KIRKCONNEL. 
By  Robert  W.  Thorn,  Author  of  "Jock  o'  the  Knowe,"  *'  Poems," 
*'  Epochs,"  ••  Poems  and  Ballads,"  etc. 

Glasfjoiv  :  Published  by  Robert  W.  Thom.     1887. 
Contains— Burns  :  A  Centenary  Poem,  written  January,  1859, 
REMINISCENCES.     By  Thomas  Carlyle.     Edited  by  Charles  Eliot 
Norton.     In  Two  Volumes.     [8vo.] 

London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.     1887. 
Contains— Robert  Burns  (Vol.  I.,  pages  12-14  ;  Vol.  II.,  page  129.) 
NORTH   AMERICAN   UNITED    CALEDONIAN    ASSOCIATION. 
Report  of  Annual  Meeting,  1888. 
Contains— Oration  on  Robert  Burns,  delivered  by  Rev.  Robert  Collyer  at  the 
unveiling  of  the  Burns  Statue,  Albany,  N.Y.,  August  30,  1888  (pages  19-31). 

FRAE  THE  LYNE  VALLEY :  Poems  and  Sketches.  By  Robert 
Sanderson,  West  Linton,  Peeblesshire. 

Paisley  :  J  &  R.  Parlaxe      1888. 
Contains— Burns  Cottage  ;  The  Grave  of  Burns ;  A  Run  to  the  Birthplace  of 
Bums. 
ESSAYS  ON  BURNS  AND  SCOTT     By  Thomas  Carlyle.     [16mo.] 

London  :  Cassell  &  Company,  Limited.     1888. 
ON  HEROES,  HERO-WORSHIP  AND  THE  HEROIC  IN  HISTORY. 
Six  Lectures,  Reported,  with  Emendations  and   Additions.      By 
Thomas  Carlyle.     [16mo.] 

London  :  Geohge  Routledge  &  Son.     1888. 
Contains— The  Hero  as  Man  of  Letters  :  Johnson,  Rousseau,  Btirns. 

CRITICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ESSAYS  :  Collected  and  Repub- 
lished. [First  time,  1839;  Final,  1869.]  By  Thomas  Carlyle.  In 
Seven  Volumes.     Volume  11.     [8vo.] 

London  :  Chapman  &  Hall,  Limited.     1888. 
Contains— pp.  1-53  Burns.      Reprinted  from  the  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  96 — 
The  Life  of  Robert  Burna.    By  J.  G.  Lockhart,  LL.B.,  Edinburgh,  1828. 

LETTERS  OF  THOMAS  CARLYLE.  Edited  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton. 
Vol.  L     1826-1832.     [8vo.] 

London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.     1888. 
Contains— Robert  Bums  (pages  157,  163,  168,  187,  230). 

POEMS  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  PIECES.  By  George  M'Murdo, 
Muirkirk.     Second  Edition. 

Kilmarnock  :  Dunlop  &  Drennan.     1888. 
Contains—The  Poet  Burns  (page  116). 

THE  CROFTER,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.     By  John  Drake. 

Glasgow :  GiLLESPiE  Brothers,  Ltd.     1888. 
Contains— Robert  Bums,  1759  (pages  37-38). 
MOODS  AND  MEMORIES.     By  William  Macall.     [8vo.] 

London:  W.  Stewart  &  Co.     1888. 
Contains— Bums  (pages  42,  43). 
POEMS:   SCOTTISH  AND  AMERICAN.      By  D.    M.    Henderson. 
[8vo.] 

Baltimore  :  Cushings  &  Bailey.     1888. 
Contains— Bums  (pages  18-20). 

HEARTSEASE  AND  RUE.     By  James  Russell  Lowell.     [8vo.] 

London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.     1888. 
Contains— At  the  Bums  Centennial,  January,  1859  (pages  196-204). 

BYEGONE  MEMORIES,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By  Alexander 
Stewart.  With  an  introductory  preface  by  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Macleod,  D.D.,  Birkenhead.     [8vo.] 

Edinburgh:  James  Gemmell.     1888. 
Contains— Song  :  To  Burns,  written  for  Galston  Bums  Club,  25th  January,  1878 
(pages  21'2-13). 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE   BISHOP'S  CASTLE,  and  Handbook  of  the 
Archseolngical  Collection  in  the  Glasgow  International  Exhibition. 
Edinburgh:  T.  &  A.  Constable.     1888. 
Contains— List  of  Belies  of  Bums,  twenty-seven  in  number. 
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THE  ROSE  0'  DALMA  LINN,  and  other  Lays  o'  Gallowa'.  By 
George  G.  B.  Sproat. 

Castle- Douglas  :  J.  H.  Maxwell.     1888. 
Contains— David  and  Burns  :  A  Study— read  January,  1887.    A  Heading  from 
Burns  (page  229). 

THE  PLOUGHSHARE.  A  Journal  of  Radical  Religion  and  Morality. 
New  Series. 

Aberdeen:  A.  MAUTm.  1888. 
Contains— No.  8.— Auld  Wives'  Fables;  The  Holy  Fair.  No.  9.— Ane  to 
heaven  and  ten  to  hell;  No.  11,— Warlocks  and  Witches;  Tarn  o'  Shanter. 
No.  12.— Let  us  Worship  God;  The  Cottar's  Saturday  Night.  No.  14.— I'm 
nae  to  think  upo'  yon  den :  Address  to  the  Deil."  No.  15.— Godly  Laces ; 
Address  to  the  Unco  Guid.    No.  16.— Poor  Tenant  Bodies  ;  The  Twa  Dogs. 

LETTERS  FROM  AND  TO  CHARLES  KIRKPATRICK  SHARPE, 
Esq.  Edited  by  Alexander  Allardyce,  Author  of  "Memoir  of 
Admiral  Lord  Keith,  K.B.  "  ;  Editor  of  "Scotland  and  Scotsmen 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  &c. "  With  a  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  W. 
K.  R.  Bedford.     In  Two  Volumes.     [Large  8vo.] 

Edinburgh  :  William  Blackwood  &  Son.  1888. 
Contains — Vol.  II.  (page  439),  Letter  from  Mr.  D.  Bridges,  jun.,  to  C.  Kirk- 
patrick  Sharpe,  dated  Bank  Street,  [Edinburgh],  November  16,  1829,  regarding  "the 
recently  discovered  portrait  of  your  old  acquaintance  Burns,"  &c.  Vol.  II.  (pages 
439-440),  Letter  from  C.  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  to  D.  Bridges,  jun.,  dated  93  Princes 
Street,  [Edinburgh],  Monday  Night,  regarding  "  my  opinitm  of  the  portrait  of  Bums 
you  some  time  ago  sent  me,  &c.  Vol.  II.  (page  481),  Letter  from  Allan  Cunningham, 
Esq.,  to  C.  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  dated  Belgi-ave  Place,  London,  27th  September,  1834, 
regarding  "the  letter  of  Burns  to  your  father,"  &c. 

SIR  WILLIAM  WALLACE,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By  George 
A.  H.  Douglas. 

Glasgow:  G.  A.  H.  Douglas  &  Co.     1888. 
Contains— Robert  Burns,  Born  25th  January,  1759,  Died  21st  July,  1796. 

A  WAYFARER'S  WALLET.  Dominus  Redivivus.  By  Henry  G. 
Hewlett.     [8vo.] 

London  :  George  Redway.     1888. 
Contains— Ode  on  the  Centenary  of  Robert  Bums,  January  25,  1839. 

RHYMES  FROM  THE  RANKS.  By  Quarter-Master  Sergeant  H. 
Morey,  2nd  Battalion  Royal  Irish  Rifles.     [8vo.] 

Chatham  :  Gale  &  Polden,  Brompton  Works.     1888. 
Contains— The  Master-power  of  Robert  Burns  (pages  81,  82). 

BURNS  AND  THE  KIRK  :  A  Review  of  what  the  Poet  did  for  the 
Religious  and  Social  Regeneration  of  the  Scottish  People.  By 
Alexander  Webster.     [8vo.] 

"Than  tyrant's  law  or  bigot's  ban. 
More  mighty  is  your  simplest  word  ; 
The  free  heart  of  an  honest  man, 
Than  crosier  or  the  sword." — Whittier. 

Aberdeen  :  A.  Martin.     1888. 

SCOTTISH  POETS  IN  AMERICA,  with  Biographical  and  Critical 
Notices.  By  John  D.  Ross,  Editor  of  *'  Celebrated  Songs  of  Scot- 
land."    [8vo.] 

New  York  :  Pagan  &  Ross.     1889. 
Contains— Poems  on  Robert  Burns  (pages  17,  35,  150,  206-207.) 

SCOTLAND  AND  THE  SCOTS :  Essays,  illustrative  of  Scottish  Life, 
History,  and  Character.  By  Peter  Ross,  author  of  "A  Life  of 
Saint  Andrew,"  etc.     [8vo.] 

New  York :  "  Scottish- American  "  Office.     1889. 
Contains— Robert  Burns  and  Freemasonary  (pages  179-200.) 

THE  POET  BURNS  AS  A  FREEMASON.  Lecture  by  Brother 
Robert  Somerville,  jun.,  R.W.M.  Lodge  Athole.  No.  384,  Kirkin- 
tilloch.    (Published  by  Request). 
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BURNS  HOLOORArH  MANUSCRIPTS  IN  THE  KILMARNOCK 
MONUMENT  MUSEUM,  with  Notes.  Compiled  and  Edited  by 
David  Sneddon. 

Kilmarnock  :  D.  Brown  &  Co.     1889. 
Olasgow :  Mackill  &  Co.     1889. 
POEMS  BY  C.  W.  CRAVEN.     [8vo.] 

Keighley  :  E.  Craven.     1889. 
Contains — The  Land  of  Burns  (page  1). 

PERSONAL  POEMS;  OCCASIONAL  POEMS;  THE  TENT  ON 
THE  BEACH.     By  John  Greenleaf  VVhittier.     [8vo.] 

London:  Macmillan  &  Co.     1889. 
Contains— The  Memory  of  Burns  (pages  100-101). 

GLASGOW  AND  SOUTH-WESTERN  RAILWAY  TOURIST 
GUIDE.  Illustrated  by  24  interesting  views  — Burns's  Monument 
(Kilmarnock) ;  Loudoun  Castle ;  Mossgiel  in  Burns's  time ;  Mauchline 
Castle,  where  Burns  was  married  ;  Dumfries  and  Maxwelltown  ; 
The  house  where  Burns  died  ;  Alloway  Kirk  ;  Interior  of  Burns's 
Cottage  ;  Burns's  Monument  (Ayr) ;  Brig  o'  Doon,  &c.,  &c. 

Glasfjow  :  Horn  &  Connell.     1888  and  18S9. 

BURNS  AND  THE  KIRK :  A  Review  of  what  the  Poet  did  for  the 
Religious  and  Social  Regeneration  of  the   Scottish  People.      By 
Alexander  Webster.     Second  Edition.     [Crown  Svo.] 
"  Than  tyrant's  law  or  bigot's  ban, 
More  mighty  is  your  simplest  word  ; 
The  free  heart  of  an  honest  man, 
Than  crosier  or  the  sword."— JfAitfier, 

Aberdeen:  A.  Martin,    1888. 
Contains— An  additional  chapter  on  "The  Religion  of  Burns." 

RASSEGNA  NAZIONALE.     Anno  XI.     Vol.  XLV. 

Firenze  Gennaio.     1889. 
Contains— II  Poeta  Burns  (patges  219-238).    Articolo  critico — biografico,  del  Helen 
Zimmem. 

LIVES  OF  ENGLISH  AUTHORS.  A  Biographical  History  of  English 
Literature. 

London:    1890. 
Contains— Portrait  and  Sketch  of  Eobert  Burns  (pages  186-190) ;  Summary  of 
Burns's  Life  and  Works  (page  190). 

POEMS,  SONGS,  AND  SONNETS.     By  James  Coghill. 

Glasgow :  Robert  L.  Holmes.     1890. 

Contains— Bums  (page  9) ;  On  the  Death  of  Burns  (page  59) ;  At  the  Grave  of 

Bums  (page  124) ;  Burns  and  Scott  (page  139) ;  By  the  Death-bed  of  Bums  (page  182). 

THE  MAKERS  OF  MODERN  ENGLISH.  A  Popular  Handbook  of 
the  Greater  Poets  of  the  Century.  By  W.  J.  Dawson,  author  of 
"The  Threshold  of  Manhood";  '*A  Vision  of  Souls,  and  other 
Ballads  "  ;  **  Quest  and  Vision,"  etc.     [8vo.] 

London:  Hodder  &  Stroughton.     1890. 
Contains— Eobert  Burns  (Chapter  III,,  pages  17-25). 
JOCK  SINCLAIR,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.     By  John  Drake. 

Glasgow :  Thomas  Gillespie,  83  Renfield  Street.     1890. 
Contains- Robert  Bums  (page  222). 

SKETCH-BOOK  OF  THE  NORTH.     By  George  Eyre-Todd. 

Glasgow :  William  Hodge  &  Co.     1890. 
Contains — Tam  o'  Shanter's  Ride. 

THE  POEMS  OF  WILLIAM  LEIGHTON.     [8vo.] 

London  :  Elliot  Stock.     1890. 
Contains— Robert  Bums  (pages  41-42). 

THE  THREE  BANQUETS,  AND  PRISON  POEMS.  By  Ida 
White.     [8vo.] 

London  :  Swan,  Sonnenschein  &  Co.     1890. 
Contains— Bums,  illustrated  by  Cruickshank  (page  71). 
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IN  CLOVER  AND  HEATHER.     By  Walluce  Bruce.     [8vo.] 

Edinburgh:  William  Blackwood  &  Sons.     1890. 
Contains— Scott's  Greeting  to  Burns— Poem  (pages  16-23). 
ROBERT  BURNS  :   A  GENETHLIAC.     By  George  O'Byrne,  author 
of  "  Roses  and  Thistles,"  etc.     [4to.] 

Nottingham :  January,  1890. 

SECOLO  ILLUSTRATO  BELLA  DOMENICA.      Anno  II.,  No.  30. 

Milano  :  27  Aprile,  1890. 

Contains— Calonna  4o— II  mio  cuore  e  sui  monti.  Poesia  di  R.  Burns,  estratta 
dal  vol.      "  I  Fiori  del  Nord."    (Page  131). 

Regarding  these  Burnsiana  Italiana,  our  friend,  Signor  Ulisse  Ortensi,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  them,  writes  us  as  follows  :— "  E  questo  6  tutto.  N^  libri,  n6 
traduzioni  complete— n^  verzioni  intere— solo  questo  p6  di  letteratura  periodical,  e 
non  altra."  Signor  Ortensi  has  translated  Poe's  works  into  Italian  ;  and  we  hope 
soon  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  our  readers  his  Italian  version  of  Burns.— For 
which  see  advertisement  in  Chronicle. 

CORRIERE  BELLA  SERA  BI  MILANO,  1890.  Lo  stesso  articolo 
sul  Burns,  del  Helen  Zimmern. 

THE  BOOK  OF  ROBERT  BURNS.  Genealogical  and  Historical 
Memoirs  of  the  Poet,  his  associates,  and  those  celebrated  in  his 
Writings.  The  Lineage  of  the  Poet,  by  the  late  Rev.  Charles 
Rogers,  B.B.,  LL.B.  The  Life  of  the  Poet,  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Higgins, 
A.M.,  B.B.,  Tarbolton.     In  Three  Volumes.     [4to.]     Vol.111. 

Edinburgh  :  Printed  for  the  Grampian  Club.     1889-91. 

THE  MAKERS  OF  MOBERN  ENGLISH.  A  Popular  Handbook  of 
the  Greater  Poets  of  the  Century.  By  W.  J.  Dawson,  author  of 
"  The  Threshold  of  Manhood  ; "  "A  Vision  of  Souls,  and  other 
Ballads"  ;  "Quest  and  Vision,"  etc.     Second  Edition.     [8vo  ] 

London  :  H  odder  &  Stboughton.     1891. 
Contains— Robert  Burns  (Chapter  III.,  pages  17-25). 
LAYS  ANB  LYRICS,  by  William  James  Currie,  author  of  "Boric 
Lilts,"     [8vo.] 

Galashiels  :  John  M'Queen.     1891. 
Contains— Robert  Burns  (pages  68-71) ;  Auld  Scotland's  Glorious  Three— Wallace, 
Bruce,  and  Burns. 

THE  WORBSWORTH  BICTIONARY  OF  PERSONS  ANB  PLACES, 

with   Familiar  Quotations  from  his  Works  (including  full  index) 

and  a  chronologically-arranged  list  of  his  best  poems.     By  J.  R. 

v.-^HSTutin,  compiler  of  *'  The  Bibliography  of  Wordsworth,"  &c.     [8v()]. 

Hull :  J.  R.  TuTiN.     1891. 
Contains— Bibliography  of  Wordsworth's  Poems  on  Burns  (page  15). 

THE    FREEMASONS'    REPOSITORY.      Published  Monthly.      For 

Masons  and  their  Families.     Henry  W.  Rugg,  Editor.     Vol.  XX. 

1891. 

Contains— Burns  Memorial  in  Providence,  R.I.  (woodcut  illustration,  pages  259- 

60) ;  The  Homes  of  Burns  (page  577) ;  The  Burns  Statue  at  Ayr  (page  587) ;  The 

Homes  of  Burns  (page  618). 

IN  MEMORI AM— JAMES  M'KIE.  (Reprinted  from  Kilmarnock 
Standard,  October  3,  1891). 

Kilmarnock  :  Bunlop  &  Beennan.     1891. 

THE  AULB  BRIG'S  WELCOME  ON  THE  UNVEILING  OF  THE 
BURNS  STATUE,  AYR,  July  8,  1891.  By  Wallace  Bruce. 
(Recited  by  the  Author  at  the  unveiling  ceremony). 

Edinburgh  :  William  Blackwood  &  Sons.     1891. 

"The  night  was  cold,  he  could  not  wait, 

He  left  his  mes.sage  at  the  door ; 

Ere  morning  came  he  took  the  gate  : 

We  worship,  we  can  do  no  more." 

GREAT  THOUGHTS.  Volume  Sixth.  New  series,  No.  134;  old 
series,  No.  369. 

London :  A.  W.  Hall.     1891. 
Contains— Portrait  and  Biography  of  Robert  Burns. 
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IN  THE  VALHALLA  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By  James  Young 
Geddes.     [8vo.] 

Dundee  :  John  Leng  &  Go.     1891. 
Contains— The  Memory  of  Burns,  1890  (pages  45-48) ;  The  Memory  of  Burns,  1891 
(pages  49-52). 

POEiMS.     By  T.  J.  Powys.     [8vo.] 

London :  Kegan  Paul,  &  Co.     1891. 
Contains— The  Grave  of  Bums  (pages  145-150). 

SONG   AND    SENTIMENT  .  Lyrical  and    other    Verses.     By  John 
Cotton.     [8vo.] 
London:  SiMPKiN,  Marshaul,  Hamilton,  Kent,  &  Co.     1891. 
Contains- To  Robert  Burns  (pages  135  and  136). 

BACKWARD  GLANCES,  OR  SOME  PERSONAL  RECOLLEC- 
TIONS.    By  James  Hedderwick.     [8vo.] 

Edinburgh:  William  Blackwood  &  Sons.     1891. 
Contains— Bums  Worship  in  Scotland  (pages  153-158). 

BURNS  BIRTHDAY  SONG.  Words  by  Alexander  Lowson.  Music 
by  Philip  Sheridan.  To  be  sung  at  Forfar  Bums  Club  Festival,  on 
26th  January,  1891. 

SCOTLAND  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  PRESENT 
CENTURY.  By  John  Mackintosh,  LL.D.,  author  of  "The 
History  of  Civilisation  in  Scotland,"  **  The  Highland  Land  Question 
Historically  Considered,"  "  The  Revolution  of  1688,  and  Viscount 
Dundee,"  etc.,  etc.  Second  Edition.  [8vo.]  The  Story  of  the 
Nations  Series. 

London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.     1891. 
Contains— Notice  of  Bums  (pages  314-316).    Portrait  of  Bums  after  Nasmyth. 
Cottage  where  he  was  born. 

LUMIR.     Casopis  Zabavny  a  Pougny. 

Prague:  10th  Zari,  1891. 
Contains— Zbasni  Roberta  Burnse.      Prelozil  Jos.  V.  Sladek— Seven  of  Bums's 
Poems  translated  into  Cech. 

EASTERN  BELLS  (No.  22). 

Glasqnw  :  ROBERTSON,  304  Duke  Street.     January,  1892. 
Contains— Portrait  of  Burns  ;  Burns  on  his  Birth  ;  The  Twenty-fifth  of  January  ; 
Personal  Sketch  of  Bums,  by  Allan  Cunningham ;  The  NationaJity  of  Burns,  &c., 
&c.    Printed,  Published,  and  Delivered  Free. 

PEOPLE'S  FRIEND:  A  Miscellany  of  Popular  and  Instructive 
Literature.     No.  1170,  Monday,  May  30th. 

Dundee:  John  Lexo  &  Co.     1892. 
Contains- Robert  Burns  and  Scottish  Song :  Where  he  found  it,  and  how  he 
left  it.    By  Robert  Ford. 

ANNUAL  BURNS  CHRONICLE  AND  CLUB  DIRECTORY, 
Edited  by  John  Muir,  Vol.  I.,  25th  January,  1892.  Price  One 
Shilling,  net.     [8vo.] 

Kilmarnock  :  D.  Brown  &  ("o.  1892. 
Contains— Brief  Summary  of  the  Life  of  Bums ;  Summary  of  the  Posthumous 
History  of  Burns  ;  Facsimile  of  Jotting  Book  kept  by  William  Burnes,  the  Poet's 
father,  containing  two  entries  by  Robert  Burns,  when  a  boy  of  thirteen  ;  The 
Influence  of  Robert  Burns  on  American  Literature;  "Bonnie  Jean,"  a  Memoir; 
Burns  Topography;  The  I'ortraits  of  Hums;  Hums  from  a  musical  point  of  view; 
Relic  of  liigjiland  Mary  ;  Notes  and  Queries  ;  Bibliography  of  Robert  Burns  ;  The 
Burns  Fe<leration  ;  Directory  of  Burns  Clubs  and  Scottish  Societies  throughout  the 
world,  etc. 

THK  DAWN  OF  LOVE  AND  OTHER  POEMS.     Complete  Edition. 
By  Colin  Rae-Brown,  with  Portrait  and  Memoir  of  the  Author  [8vo.] 
Paisley  :  Alexander  Gardner.     1892. 
Contains  several  Poems  on  Bums. 

BURNS'S  opinion  of  the  UNION  OF  1707. 

Edinhurgh  :  Scottish  Homb  RUle  Association.     1892. 
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BURNS,  POET-LAUREATE  OF  CANONGATE  KILWINNING,  A 
MYTH.  Letters  reprinted  from  "The  Freemason,"  with  Prefactory 
Note,  by  William  Officer,  P.M.  The  Lodge  of  Edinburgh  (Mary's 
Chapel),  No.  1,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Edinburgh  :  Printed  for  Private  Circulation.     1892. 

A  PILGRIMAGE  TO  THE  LAND  OF  BURNS,  AND  OTHER 
POEMS,  by  Hew  Ainslie,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  Thomas 

C.  Latto.     [8vo.] 

Paisley  :  Alexander  Gardner.     1892. 
KILMARNOCK    BURNS    CLUB.      Speech    by    Dr.    Wm.   Findlay. 
January  25th.     [4to]. 

Kilmarnock  :  Dunlop  &  Drennan.     1892. 
Reprinted  from  the  Kilmarnock  Standard. 

CELEBRATION  OF  ANNIVERSARY,  BY  KILMARNOCK  BURNS 
CLUB.     January  25th,  1892.     [4to]. 

I  marked  thy  Embryo-tuneful  art. 
Thy  natal  hour. 
Kilmarnock  :  Published  by  the  Burns  Club.     1892. 
Title-page  a  beautiful  representation  in  black  and  white  of  the  above  quoted 
words  from  the  Vision,  executed  by  William  Findlay,  Junior. 

SONGS  OF  LABOUR.  To  the  Residents  of  Tradeston  who  love  Right 
and  the  Golden  Rule.     [4to  sheet.] 

Glasgow  :  The  Labour  Publishing  Society,  Ltd.     1892. 
Contains—"  A  Man's  a  Man  for  a'  that." 

ANNUAL  BURNS  CHRONICLE  AND  CLUB  DIRECTORY. 
Edited  by  John  Muir,     [8vo.] 

Kilmarnock  :  D.  Brown  &  Co.     1892. 
Contains— Specimen  Title  page,  Prospectus,  etc.  :  Price  Twopence,  post  free.    - 

LAIRD  NICOLL'S  KITCHEN,  AND  OTHER  SCOTTISH  STORIES. 
By  Joseph  Wright.     [8vo.] 

Glasgow:  Joseph  Wright.     1892. 
Contains— Burns  and  Tannahill  (pages  45-48). 

ODE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  ROBERT  BURNS.  By  John 
B.  M'Taggart.  Dedicated  to  the  Thistle  Burns  Club,  Glasgow,  Jan. 
25th,  1892. 

ROUND  BURNS'  GRAVE :  The  Peeans  and  Dirges  of  many  Bards. 
Gathered  together  by  John  D.  Ross,  Editor  of  "Celebrated  Songs 
of  Scotland,"  and  author  of  "Scottish  Poets  in  America."  [8vo.] 
Enlarged  Edition. 

Paisley  :  Alexander  Gardner.     1892. 

BURNSIANA:  A  COLLECTION  OF  LITERARY  ODDS  AND 
ENDS  RELATING  TO  ROBERT   BURNS.     Compiled  by  John 

D.  Ross,  Author  of  "Scottish  Poets  in  America,"  and  editor  of 
"Celebrated  Songs  of  Scotland,"  "Round  Burns'  Grave,"  etc. 
Vol.  I.     [4to.] 

Paisley  :  Alexander  Gardner.     1892. 
ISOBEL  BURNS  (MUS.  BEGG):    A  MEMOIR  BY  HER  GRAND- 
SON.     [8vo.] 

"Type  <tf  the  wise,  who  soar  but  never  roam, 
True  to  tho  kindred  points  of  Heaven  and  Home." 

—  Wordsu'orth's  Ode  to  a  Skylark. 
Privately  printed  for  family  circulation.     1891. 
Impression  limited  to  150  copies. 

NORTH  BRITISH  DAILY  MAIL,  Saturday.  September  17th,  1892. 
Contains— Forthcoming  Translation  of  Burns's  Works,  by  John  Muir. 

NORTH  BRITISH  DAILY  MAIL,  Tuesday,  December  27th,  1892. 
Contains— Burns's  "Deil,"  by  John  Muir. 

DUNDEE  WEEKLY  NEWS  SUPPLEMENT  OF  SCOTTISH 
SONG.     [Folio.]     16  pages. 

Dundee  :  W.  &  D.  C.  Thomson,  November  12th,  1892. 

Contains— Numerous  Songs  by  Burns. 
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CLUBIANA. 

BYE-LAWS  AND  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  ROBERT  BURNS 
CLUB  OF  CHESTER,  PA.     Instituted,  November  24th.  1879. 

Chester  :  Evening  News  Office.     188L 
DUNDEE  BURNS  CLUB.     Thirtieth  Session.     List  of  Office-Bearers, 
etc. 

Dundee:  Printed  for  the  Club,  February,  1889. 
HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  DUNDEE  BURNS  CLUB.      By 
Mr.  Alexander  Macdonald,  President.     [8vo.] 

Dundee  :  William  Kidd.     1889. 
CONSTITUTION   AND   BYE-LAWS   FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT 
OF    THE    AUCKLAND    BURNS    CLUB    AND    LITERARY 
SOCIETY. 

Attckland:  Scott  PrintinCx  Co.     1890. 

RULES  OF  THE  BRIDGETON  BURNS  CLUB  (Instituted  1870), 
with  Report  of  Meeting  of  the  132nd  Anniversary  of  the  Poet's 
Birthday,  and  List  of  Members,     [12mo.] 

Glasgow :  Printed  for  the  Club.     1891. 
CAMPSIE  BURNS  CLUB.     Instituted  1890.     "  Shall  Brithers  be  for 
a'  that.'     Syllabus.  Session  1891-92. 

Lennoxtown:  Printed  for  the  Club.     1891. 
BOLTON  FEDERATED  BURNS  CLUB.     Instituted  January,  1882. 
Affiliated  with  the  Burns  Federation,  July,  1886.     Rules,  Syllabus, 
etc. 

Bolton :  Printed  for  the  Club.     1892. 

DUMFRIES  MECHANICS'  BURNS  CLUB.  Instituted  1884. 
Session  1892. 

Dumfries:  Courier  aiid  Herald  Offices.     1892. 

CAMPSIE  BURNS  CLUB.  Instituted  1890.  "Shall  Brithers  be  for 
a'  that."     Syllabus,  Session  1892-93. 

Lennoxtown:  Printed  for  the  Club.     1892. 

CAMPSIE  BURNS  CLUB.  Programme,  Anniversary  Celebration, 
1892. 

POSSILPARK  BURNS  CLUB.  Instituted  1892.  Constitution,  Rules, 
Objects,  etc.     [32mo.] 

Glasgow:  Printed  for  the  Club,     1892. 

LEITH  BURNS  CLUB.     Instituted  1886,     Constitution,  Rules,  etc. 

Leith  :  Gardner  Bros,     N.D. 

THE  DUNEDIN  burns  CLUB.  First  Annual  Report  and  Balance- 
Sheet  of  the  Committee  of  Management  from  18tli  March,  1891,  to 
24th  March,  1892  :  to  be  laid  before  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
Members,  to  be  held  in  the  Oddfellows'  Hall,  Stuart  Street,  Dunedin, 
on  Thursday,  24th  March,  1892. 

POSSILPARK  BURNS  CLUB.     Constitution,  Rules,  etc. 

HAMILTON  JUNIOR  BURNS  CLUB.  Constitution,  Rules,  Bye- 
Laws,  etc. 

ABINGTON  BURNS  CLUB.     Syllabus,  1892-93. 

ROSEBERY  BURNS  CLUB.     Syllabus,  1892-93. 
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DIRECTORY 

OF 

BURNS  CLUBS  and  SCOTTISH  SOCIETIES  for  1893. 


Societies  marked  with  an  asterisk,  thus  *,  are  affiliated  with  the 
Burns  Federation  ;  and  those  marked  with  a  dagger,  thus  +,  are  frater- 
nized with  The  Order  of  Scottish  Clans. 


The  following  Clubs  have  affiliated  with  the  Federation 

No.     0  (Mother  Club),  Kilmarnock  Burns  Club. 

1  London  * '  Robert  Burns  "  Club. 

2  Alexandria  Burns  Club. 

3  Glasgow  "  Tarn  o'  Shanter"  Club. 

4  Callander  Burns  Club. 

5  Earlston  Burns  Club. 

6  Alloa  Burns  **  Haggis  "  Club. 

7  Glasgow  "  Thistle  "  Burns  Club. 

8  Morpeth  and  District  Burns  Club. 

9  Glasgow  "  Royalty  "  Burns  Club. 

10  Dumbarton  Burns  Club. 

11  Chesterfield  Burns  Club. 

12  Barrow-in-Furness  Burns  Club. 

13  St.  Andrews  Burns  Club. 

14  Dundee  Burns  Club. 

15  Belfast  Burns  Club. 

16  Sydney  Burns  Club. 

17  Nottingham  Scottish  Society. 

18  Liverpool  Burns  Club. 

19  Auckland  Burns  Club  and  Literary  Society. 

20  Airdrie  Burns  Club. 

21  Greenock  Burns  Club. 

22  Edinburgh  Burns  Club. 

23  Adelaide  Caledonian  Society. 

24  Glasgow  Bank  Burns  Club. 

25  Winnipeg  St.  Andrew's  Society. 

26  Perth  Burns  Club. 

27  Springburn  Burns  Clvib. 

28  Mauchline  ' '  Jolly  Beggars  "  Burns  Club. 

29  Bolton  Federated  Burns  Club. 

30  Blackburn  Burns  Club. 

31  San  Francisco  St.  Andrew's  Society. 

32  Newark  (New  Jersey)  Caledonian  Club. 

33  Glasgow  "  Haggis  "  Club. 
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No.  34  Glasgow  Carrick  Bums  Club. 

„  35  Dairy  Burns  Club. 

,,  36  Glasgow  "Roseberj' "  Burns  Club. 

„  37  Dollar  Burns  Club. 

„  38  Glasgow  "Jolly  Beggars"  Burns  Club. 

,,  39  Glasgow  St.  David's  Burns  Club. 

,,  40  Aberdeen  Burns  Club. 

,,  41  Demiistoun  Burns  Club. 

„  42  Crieff  Burns  Club. 

„  43  Glasgow  Northern  Bums  Club. 

„  44  Forfar  Burns  Club. 

,,  45  Cumnock  Burns  Club. 

„  46  Warwickshire  Burns  Club. 

„  47  Glasgow  St.  Eollox  Burns  Club. 

,,  48  Paisley  Burns  Club. 

„  49  Glasgow  Bridgeton  Burns  Club. 

,,  50  Stirling  Burns  Club. 

,,  51  Chicago  Caledonian  Society. 

,,  52  Dumfries  Mechanics'  Burns  Club. 

,,  53  Govan  Fairfield  Burns  Club. 

„  54  St.  Johnstone  Perth  Burns  Club, 


AMERICA  (Canada). 

BAY  CITY,  MICH.— St.  Andrew's  Society. 
Instituted  1890. 
President— John  Tennent. 
Secretary— G.  A.  Wilson,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

tBATTLE  CREEK,  MICH.— Clan  Macdonald,  No.  77. 
Booms— K.  Templar's  Hall,  East  Main  Street. 
Chief— J.  VV.  Bryce. 
Secretaky— Frank  Reid,'34  Irving'Street. 

tBAY  CITY,  MICH.— Clan  Forbes,  No.  104. 
Chief— W.  D,  M'Intosh. 
Secretary— George  E.  Smith,  509  Eleventh  Street. 

tDETROIT,  MICH.— Clan  Cameron,  No.  40. 
Rooms — St.  Andrew's  Hall,  Woodware  Avenue. 
Chief— W.  G.  Macintosh. 
Secretary-  A.  W.  M'Nair,  12  Woodware  Avenue. 

tHAMILTON,  ONT.— Clan  M'Kenzie,  No.  30. 
Rooms— K.  O.  T.  M.  Hall,  Hughson  Street. 
Chief— F.  S.  Morrison. 
Secretary — Jan.  M'Kenzie,  202  Fay  Street,  South. 

tLONDON,  ONT.— Clan  Eraser,  No.  43. 
Rooms — Foresters'  Hall,  lUchmoud  Street. 
Chief — John  Robertson. 
Secretary— John  G.  Jones,  241  Queen's^A venue. 

tMONTREAL— Clan  Maclennan,  No.  46. 
Rooms— Oddfellows'  Hall,  St.  James  Street. 
Chief— F.  S.  Maclennan. 
Secretary— George  C.  Barry,  40  Inspector  Street. 
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tST.  JOHN,  N.B.— Clan  Mackenzie,  No.  96. 
Rooms— I.  0.  O.  F.  Hall,  Union  Street. 
Chief — T.  Nisbet  Robertson. 
Secretary — Jos.  A.  Murdoch,  Haymarket  Square. 

tWEST  BAY  CITY,  MICH.— Clan  Fraser,  No.  109. 
Rooms— G.  A.  R.  Hall,  Midland  Street. 
Chief — John  J.  Cameron. 
Secretary— John  Kennedy,  510  N.  Chilson  Avenue. 

'^WINNIPEG,  MAN.— Clan  Stewart,  No.  92. 
Federated  1886.     No.  25. 
Rooms— Unity  Hall,  Hain  Street. 
Chief— W.  A.  Dunbar. 
Secretary — David  Philip,  Government  Buildings. 

tWOODSTOCK,  ONT.— Clan  Sutherland,  No.  37. 
Rooms— Woodroofe's  Hall,  Dundas  Street. 
Chief— J.  S.  Mackay. 
Secretary— C.  W.  Oliver,  Woodstock. 


AMERICA  (United  States). 

♦CHICAGO— Caledonian  Society,  No.  51. 
Chief— Peter  M'Ewan,  95  W.  Madison  Street. 
Secretary— John  Thomson,  168  La  Lalle  Street. 

FORT  MAYNE,  IND.— Caledonian  Society. 
Instituted  1858. 
President — Hon.  J.  B.  White. 
Secretary — William  Lawson,  Fort  Mayne. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS.— St.  Andrew's  Society. 
Instituted  1859.     Membership  129. 
MoTTO — *'  Relieve  the  distressed." 
Rooms— Public  Library  Buildings. 
Chief — James  Currie,  108  Wisconsin  Street. 
SECRETARY—Hugh  W.  Guthrie,  207  Brady  Street. 

Expends  yearly  300  Dollars  on  Charity  ;  and  600  Dollars  on 
Prizes  for  athletic  competitions. 

*NEWARK— New  Jersey— Caledonian  Club,  No.  32. 
Federated  1886. 
President— John  Huggan. 
Secretary— John  Hogg. 

PATERSON,  N. J.— Caledonian  Club. 
Instituted  1873. 

President— Daniel  Stewart,  22  High  Street. 
Secretary— Archibald  M'Caull,  131  North  Ninth  Street. 

PHILADELPHIA— "Tarn  o'  Shanter"  Club. 
Instituted  1883. 
President — James  Templeton. 
Vice-President— James  W.  R.  Collins. 
Treasurer — Peter  Miller. 
Financial  Secretary— Peter  Ballingal. 
Acting  Recording  Secretary— Robert  D.  Adam. 
Sergeant- AT- Arms — William  Frame. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA.— Waverley  Society  and  Burns  Club. 
Instituted  1871. 

President— James  D.  Glover,  313  Wood  Street. 
Secretary— Robert  Thomson,  Pittsburgh. 

O 
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tPROVIDENCE,  R.I.— Clan  Cameron,  No.  7. 
Rooms — 25  Westminster  Street. 
Chief— William  M'Nair,  142  Orms  Street. 
Secretary— James  Shaw,  28  Bishop  Street. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.I.— Caledonian  Society. 
Instituted  1870. 

President— Bobert  Gray,  76  Richmond  Street. 
Secretary— George  Gibb,  408  Chalkstone  Avenue. 

*SAN  FRANCISCO— (Cal.)  Scottish  Thistle  Club,  No.  31. 
Instituted  1882.     Federated  1886. 
Royal  Chief— Donald  G.  C.  M'Kay. 
Recorder— George  W.  Paterson,  320  Farrell  Street. 

WATERBURY,  N.H.— Burns  Club. 
Rooms — A.  O.  F.  Hall.     Membership  51. 
President — William  Lawson,  78  East  Main  Street. 
Secretary — William  H.  Callan,  495  Washington  Avenue. 

YONKERS,  N.Y.— The  Robert  Burns  Club. 
Instituted  1890.     Chartered  1891. 
President — Hugh  Lawson,  162  Oak  Street. 
Secretary — Kennith  M'Kay,  9  Popular  Street. 


AUSTRALIA. 

♦ADELAIDE — South  Australian  Caledonian  Society,  No.  23. 
Federated  1886. 

Hon.  Chief— Hon.  Dr.  Allen  Campbell,  M.L.C. 
Chief— J.  L.  Stirling,  SO  Rundle  Street. 
Secretary — John  Drummond,  50  Kundle  Street. 

BATHURST,    N.S.W.— Highland   Society  and  Burns  Club. 
(Branch  from  Sydney). 

Motto— Tir  nam  beann,  nan  Glean's  nan  Gaiscigh. 
Rooms — Masonic  Hall,  Keppel  Street. 
Instituted  1884.     Membership  54. 
President — G.  H.  Macdougal,  Rankin  Street 
Secretary — William  Ferrier,  Piper  Street. 
Expends  yearly  £80  on  athletic  sports. 

♦SYDNEY— Burns  Club,   No.    16  (Branch  of  the  Highland 
Society  of  New  South  Wales). 
Federated  1886. 

President— Alexander  Kethel,  M.P. 

Vice-Presidents — Andrew  M'Credie  ;  Archibald  T.  Teller. 
Treasurer— Richard  Doyle. 
Secretary— H.  C.  L.  Anderson. 


ENGLAND. 

BARROW-IN-FURNESS -Bums  Club,  No.  12. 
Federated  1886. 

President — Samuel  Boyle,  Dalton  Road,  Barrow-in-Furness. 
Secretary — Alex.  M 'Naught,  4  Ramsden  Sq.,  Barrow-in-Furness. 

•BLACKBURN— Burns  Club,  No.  30. 
Federated  1886. 

President — Joseph  Jardine,  5  Duke's  Brow,  Blackbam. 
Secretary- David  M'Micbael  Jardine,  11  Regent  St.,  Blackburn. 
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*BOLTON— Federated  Burns  Club,  No.  29. 
Instituted  1882.     Federated  1886. 
Club  Rooms— 20  Oxford  Street. 
President— Robert  Ogg. 
Vice-President — William  Sutherland. 
Treasurer — John  Hardie. 
Secretary— Robert  A.  Ross,  37  Deangate. 

CARDIFF— Burns  Club. 
Instituted  1891. 

President — Archibald  Wood,  Sherwood. 
Secretary — W.  W.  Pettigrew,  The  Gardens,  CardiflF  Castle,  Cardiflf. 

♦CHESTERFIELD— Burns  Club,  No.  11. 
Federated  1886. 

President — Aymer  R.  Macdougall,  Kilblean  House,  Chesterfield. 
Secretary — J.  H.  Kerr,  11  Gladstone  Road,  Chesterfield. 

♦LIVERPOOL— Burns  Club,  No.  18. 
Federated  1886. 
Secretary — Alexander  Smith,  27  James  Street,  Liverpool. 

♦LONDON— The  "Robert  Burns"  Club,  No.  i. 
Federated  1885. 
President— Mr.  MacPherson. 

Secretary — James    Hemp-Hill,    Dunaskin,    17    Bethune    Road, 
Stamfordhill,  London,  N.E. 

♦MORPETH  AND  DISTRICT— Burns  Club,  No.  8. 
Federated  —1 885. 

President — Thomas  Hutcheson,  Pegswood,  Morpeth. 
Secretary — John  Dobson,  Oldgate  Street,  Morpeth. 

♦NOTTINGHAM- Scottish  Society,  No.  17. 
Federated  1886. 

President — Andrew  Crawford,  Bestwood  Iron  Works,  Nottingham. 
Secretary — D.  Stuart  Hepburn,  9  Wellington  Circus,  Nottingham. 

♦WARWICKSHIRE— Burns  Club,  No.  46. 
Instituted  1888. 

President — Professor  Lawson  Tait,  The  Crescent,  Birmingham. 
Hon.  Secy,  and  Treasurer — R.  Greenfield,  The  Ranelagh  Nursery, 

Leamington. 
Local  Secretary— Alexander  Sharp  Coventry. 


IRELAND. 


♦BELFAST— Burns  Club,  No.  15. 

Instituted  1872.     Federated  1886.     Membership  53. 
Club  Rooms— 15  Donegall  Place. 

Motto — "  Wood  notes  wild— better  a  wee  bush  than  nae  bield.' 
President— Wm.  Campbell,  14  Woodville  Avenue. 
Vice-President — W.  J.  M'Mordie,  13  Lombard  Street. 
Secy,  and  Treas.— Peter  Galloway,  15  Donegall  Place. 

BELFAST— Scottish  Benevolent  Society  of  St.  Andrew. 
Secretary — Andrew  Doig,  117  Donegall  Street. 
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DUBLIN— Scottish  Benevolent  Society  of  St.  Andrew. 
President — James  Robertson,  J.  P. 
Secretary — J.  C.  Anderson,  37  College  Green. 


ISL.E-OF-MAN. 

DOUGLAS— Burns  Club. 

Secretary — G.  Torrance,  North  Quay,  Douglas. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 

•AUCKLAND — Burns  Club  and  Literary  Society,  No.  19. 
Motto — **  A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that." 
Instituted  1884.     Federated  1886.     Registered  1892. 
Rooms — Masonic  Hall,  Karaughape  Road. 
Patron— His  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Glasgow,  Governor  of  New 

Zealand. 
PRESiDENT^James  Stewart,  C.E. 
Vice-Presidents  —  George  Fowlds,   Victoria  Avenue  ;    Andrew 

Bell,  Wyndham  Street ;  George  Carter,  Day  Street. 
Secretary— John  Home,  Wellington  Street. 
Treasurer — Robert  Geddes,  c/o  Messrs  Minnie  &  Wey. 

DUNEDIN— Burns  Club. 

Instituted  1891.     Membership  540. 

Rooms— Choral  Hall. 

President— Arthur  John  Burns  (grand-nephew  of  the  Poet). 

Secretary — Wm.  Brown. 

THAMES,  AUCKLAND— Burns  Club. 
Instituted  1887.     Membership  200. 
Rooms — St.  George's  Hall. 
President — Captain  Alexander  Farquhar. 
Secretary — John  Gibb,  Gas  Works. 


SCOTLAND. 

♦ABERDEEN— Burns  Club,  No.  40. 
Instituted  1887.    Federated  1889. 
President— James  M'Intosh. 
Secretary — A.  M.  Byres,  18  Union  Terrace. 

ABINGTON— Burns  Club. 

Motto — "A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that — For  Auld  Langsyne.' 
Instituted  1888.     Membership  77. 
Rooms— Public  Library. 

President — Rev.  Edmond  T.  Thomson,  The  Manse. 
Secretary— Robert  Colthart,  Arbory  Villa. 
Expends  £1  annually  on  Public  Library. 

♦AIRDRIE— Burns  Club,  No.  20. 
Instituted  1885.     Federated  1886. 
Secretary — Thomas  Somerville,  Airdrie. 

♦ALEXANDRIA— Burns  Club,  No.  2. 
Motto — '*  Native  friendship  and  love." 
Instituted  1884.     Federated  1885.     Membership  30. 
Club  Rooms — Village  School. 
President — Robert  Telfer,  42  Alexander  Street. 
Vice-President— Mungo  M'Gregor,  1  Leven  Street. 
Secretary — Duncan  Carswell,  Linnbrane  Terrace. 
Treasurer- Wm.  Carlile,  178  Bank  Street. 
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♦ALLOA— Burns  "Haggis"  Club,  No.  6. 
Federated  1885. 
President — John  Waddell. 

♦CALLANDER— Burns  Club,  No.  4. 
Instituted  1877.     Federated  1885. 
President — William  Russel. 
Secretary — James  S.  Anderson,  Callander. 

*GRIEFF— Burns  Club,  No.  42. 
Federated  1891. 
Secretary— Daniel  Pickard. 

*CUMNOCK— Burns  Club,  No.  45. 
Federated  1891. 

President — John  Livingston,  M.A.,  Viaduct  View. 
Secretary — W.  J.  King,  Stewart  Villa. 

♦DALRY— Burns  Club,  No.  35. 
Federated  1887. 
Secretary — Alexander  Comrie. 

♦DOLLAR— Burns  Club,  No.  37. 
Motto — "A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that." 
Instituted  1887.    Federated  1887.     Membership  45. 
Rooms — Castle  Campbell  Hotel. 
President— Richard  Malcolm,  Dollar  Institution. 
Vice-President — Thomas  W.  M'Donald,  Dollar  Institution. 
Secy,  and  Treas. — Wm.  G.  Cruickshank,  Dollar  Institution. 
Expends  £4  yearly  on  Prize  Competitions. 

*DUMBARTON— Burns  Club,  No.  10. 
Federated  1886. 

President — Dr.  W.  A.  M'Lachlan,  Levenford  Villa,  Dumbarton. 
Secretary— Robert  Macfarlan,  2  Strathleven  Place,  Dumbarton. 

DUMFRIES— Burns  Club. 

Secretary — H.  S.  Gordon,  Solicitor,  Mount  Brae. 

DUMFRIES— Burns  "  Howff "  Club. 

Secretary — John  Connor,  c/o  Mrs.  Smith,  Globe  Hotel. 
♦DUMFRIES— Mechanics'  Burns  Club,  No.  52. 

Instituted  1884.    Federated  1892.     Membership  36. 

Club  Rooms — Royal  Oak  Hotel,  Whitesands. 

President — John  Wemyss,  2  Park  Terrace,  Glebe  Road. 

Vice-President— George  Graham,  3  Brewery. 

Secy,  and  Treas,— Robert  Bower,  4  Ramsay  Place. 

♦DUNDEE— Burns  Club,  No.  14. 

Instituted  1860.     Federated  1886.     Membership  40. 
Club  Rooms — 7  Ward  Road. 
President — David  Taylor. 
Secretary— James  Binny,  7  Ward  Road. 
Treasurer — Alex.  Strachan,  Jr. 

*EARLSTON— Burns  Club,  No.  5. 
Federated  1885. 
President — John  Waldie. 
Secretary — Wm.  Kerr,  Earlston,  Berwickshire. 

EDINBURGH— Ayrshire  Society. 

Secretary— A.  H.  Cooper,  W.S.,  40  Castle  Street. 

♦EDINBURGH— Burns  Club,  No.  22. 
Instituted  1848.    Federated  1886. 

President — Councillor  James  Chrichton,  47  George  Street. 
Secretary — Alex.  Anderson,  University  Library. 
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♦FORFAR— Burns  Club,  No.  44. 
Motto — "A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that." 
Instituted  1890.    Federated  1891.    Membership  132. 
Rooms — Robertson's  Hall,  Osnaburgh  Street. 
President— Alexander  Lowson,  Arbroath  Road. 
Vice-President — John  Ferguson,  Allan-Bank. 
Secretary — Henry  Rae,  14  Montrose  Road. 
Treasurer— Andrew  Bennie,  154  East  High  Street. 
Expends  Yearly  £10  in  Prize  Competitions. 

♦GLASGOW— Bank  Burns  Club,  No.  24. 
Instituted  1844.     Federated  1886. 
Club  Rooms — M.  M'CuUoch's. 

President — Dr.  William  Martin,  138  Great  Eastern  Road. 
Secretary — James  Anderson,  107  Ingram  Street. 

♦GLASGOW— Bridgeton  Bums  Club,  No.  49. 
Instituted  1870.    Federated  1891. 
Club  Rooms— 2  James  Street,  Glasgow. 
President — James  Baird,  Mossbank,  Gallowflat,  Rutherglen. 
Secretary— William  Cochrane,  53  West  Regent  Street. 

♦GLASGOW— Carrick  Burns  Club,  No.  34. 
Federated  1887. 
President— C.  C.  Thomson,  34  West  Bank  Terrace,  Hillbead. 

Secretary — Hume  Anderson,  68  Trongate. 

♦GLASGOW— Dennistoun  Burns  Club,  No.  41. 
Instituted  1886.     Federated  1889. 
President- Henry  Gilchrist. 
Secretary — ^Thos.  Baxter,  157  Onslow  Drive. 

♦GLASGOW— Haggis  Club,  No.  33. 
Instituted  1872.     Federated  1887. 
President — Robert  M'Leish. 
Secretary — R.  C.  Cameron,  110  Hope  Street. 

♦GLASGOW— "Jolly  Beggars"  Burns  Club,  No.  38. 
Federated  1886. 

Meeting  Place— 80  Gloucester  Street. 
President — David  Caldwell,  14  Salisbury  Street. 
Secretary — J.  Gillespie,  jr.,  14a  Whitevale  Street,  Dennistoun. 

♦GLASGOW— Northern  Burns  Club,  No.  43. 
Federated  1891. 
Secretary — Alexander  Duncanson,  24  Grafton  Street. 

♦GLASGOW— "Rosebery"  Burns  Club,  No.  36. 
Motto — *'  Pith  o'  sense,  and  pride  o'  worth." 
Instituted  1885.     Federated  1887.     Membership  94. 
Rooms— 8  Hope  Street. 

President — Alexander  Brown,  10  Argyle  Arcade. 
Vice-President— Hugh  Sturdy,  47  Muirpark  Gardens,  Partick. 
Secy,  and  Treas. — James  Angus,  22  Ratho  Terrace,  Springburn. 
Have  instituted  a  benevolent  fund. 

♦GLASGOW—"  Royalty  "  Burns  Club,  No.  9. 
Instituted  1883.     Federated  1886. 
Rooms— Alexandra  Hotel,  Bath  Street. 
President — William  Angus. 
Secretary— R.  M.  Renwick,  23  Wilson  Street,  Hillhead. 
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♦GLASGOW— Springburn  Burns  Club,  No.  27. 
Federated  1886. 
Hon.  President— Robert  Hogg.  . 
President — John  Law. 
Treasurer — Charles  Gillies. 
Secretary— John  Morris,  32  Cowlairs  Road,  Springburn,  Glasgow. 

*  GLASGOW— St.  David's  Burns  Club,  No.  39. 

Instituted  1887.     Federated  1889. 
Club  Rooms— 163  Ingram  Street. 

♦GLASGOW— St.  Rollox  Burns  Club,  No.  47. 
President — Wm.  Cameron,  34  Alexandra  Parade. 
Secretary— Jas.  Thomson,  18  Kennedy  Street,  St.  Rollox. 

♦GLASGOW— "  Tarn  o'  Shanter"  Club,  No.  3. 
Instituted  1880.     Federated  1885. 
President— James  Watson,  1  Westend  Park  Street. 
Secretary — James  Angus,  6  Gibson  Street,  Hillhead. 

♦GLASGOW- Thistle  Burns  Club,  No.  7. 
Instituted  1882.     Federated  1885. 
President — Robert  Findlay,  2  Carlton  Place. 
Secretary— Henry  Vallance,  1  South  Portland  Street. 

*GOV AN— Fairfield  Burns  Club,  No.  53. 
Federated  1892. 

President — Hugh  Marr,  37  White  Street,  Govan. 
Secretary — Wm.  Munro,  4  Hamilton  Street,  Govan. 

^GREENOCK— Burns  Club,  No.  21. 
Instituted  1802.     Federated  1886. 
Club  Rooms~36  Nicolson  Street. 
President — John  S.  Deas. 
Secretary — James  B.  Morison,  29  W.  Blackball  Street. 

HAMILTON— Burns  Club. 

Instituted  1877.     Membership  95. 

Rooms — Commercial  Hotel. 

President — William  M'Ghie,  Kingston  Cottage. 

Secretary— John  Cassels,  wiiter,  Portland  Park. 

HAMILTON—"  Glencairn  "  Burns  Club. 
Club  Rooms — 49  Campbell  Street. 
President — Lauchlin  M'Millian. 
Secretary — William  Gray,  1  Quarry  Street. 

HAMILTON— Junior  Burns  Club. 
Instituted  1886.     Membership  30. 
Club  Rooms — Union  Street. 
President — Robert  Hogg,  31  Lopatrick  Street.  • 
Secretary — Wm.  Wilson,  10  Union  Street. 
Expends  £4  yearly  on  charities. 

HAMILTON— Original  Burns  Club. 
Instituted  1869.     Mkmbership  18. 
Club  Rooms —Batterburn  Inn. 
President— Alexander  Wilson,  4  St.  John  Lane. 
Secretary— James  Eglinton,  32  Hope  Street. 

HAWICK— Burns  Club. 

Instituted  1878.     Membership  30. 

Rooms — Buccleuch  Hotel. 

President— Councillor  Robert  Turnbull,  Kirkvale  Cottage. 

Secretary — James  D.  Simpson,  Herron  Hill  Terrace. 
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♦KILMARNOCK— Burns  Club,  No.  o. 
Instituted  1808.    Federated  1885. 

President — Dr.  Wm.  Finlay,  Feru  Villa,  Dennistoun,  Glasgow. 
Secretary — A.  Davidson,  Chemist,  Portland  Street. 

♦KILMARNOCK— The  Burns  Federation. 
Instituted  1885. 
President — Ex-Provost  Sturrock,  late  M.P.  for  the  ELilmamock 

Burghs. 
Secretary— Captain  Da\'id  Sneddon,  Dean  Cottage. 
Treasurer — Arthur  Sturrock,  British  Linen  Company  Bank. 
Editor,  (Annual  Burns  Chronicle  J — D.  M 'Naught,  Kilmaurs. 
Manager,  do.  — John  Muir,  Kilmarnock. 

LEITH— Burns  Club. 

Instituted  1886.     Membership  120. 

Rooms — Commercial  Hotel. 

President — Thomas  Mackie,  18  Claremont  Park. 

Secretary — William  Wilson,  21  Panmure  Place,  Edinburgh. 

Gives  charities  to  hospitals,  &c.     Expends  £5  yearly  on  Prize 
Competitions. 

♦MAUCHLINE— "  The  Jolly  Beggars,"  No.  28. 
Federated  1886. 

President—  Thomas  Harvey,  Solicitor. 
Secretary — James  Mair,  Lochhill. 

♦OLD  CUMNOCK— Burns  Club,  No.  45. 

Instituted  1887.     Federated  1891.     Membership  50. 
President — John  Livingston,  M.A.,  Viaduct  View. 
Vice-President— James  Breckenridge,  Camden  Cottage. 
Secy,  and  Treas. — W.  J.  King,  Ayr  Road. 

♦PAISLEY- Burns  Club,  No.  48. 
Instituted  1805.     Federated  1891. 
Chairman — James  Westerfield,  Calside,  Paisley. 
Secy,  and  Treas. — J.  E.  Campbell,  Writer,  2  County  Place. 

*PERTH— Burns  Club,  No.  26. 
Motto— "Ettle  Weel." 
Rooms — Salutation  Hotel. 

President — Thomas  Hunter,  Perthshire  Constitutional  OflBce. 
Vice  President— W  illiam  Young,  18  South  Street. 
Secretary. — Thomas  B.  Nicol,  Bowerswell  Cottage. 
Treasurer. — Thomas  Duncanson,  13  George  Street. 

*ST.  ANDREWS— Burns  Club,  No.  13. 
Federated  1886. 
President — W.  Ramsay  Kermeth,  Chemist,  Market  Street,  St. 

Andrews. 
Secretary— John  Sorley,  Registrar,  133  Market  St.,  St.  Andrews. 

*ST.  JOHNSTONE— Perth  Burns  Club,  No.  54. 
Federated  1892. 

President — John  Robertson,  8  Hospital  Street,  Perth. 
Secretary— Alex.  R.  Wright,  47  Canal  Street,  Perth. 

♦STIRLING— Burns  Club,  No.  50. 
Federated  1891. 

President— Dr.  Macnab,  Melville  Terrace. 
Secretary — J.  L.  Hutcheon,  Journal  Office,  5  King  Street. 
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The  object  of  the  Federation  shall  be  to  strengthen  and  con- 
solidate the  bond  of  fellowship  presently  existing  amongst  the 
members  of  Burns  Clubs,  by  universal  affiliation ;  its  motto 
being—"  A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that." 

The  members  of  every  Burns  Club  registered  as  belonging  to  the 
Federation,  shall  be  granted*  a  Diploma  admitting  them  to 
meetings  of  all  the  Clubs  connected  with  the  Federation, 
they  being  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  Club  visited,  but  having 
no  voice  in  its  management,  unless  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Club  visited,  according  to  local  form.  The  Affiliation  Fee  for 
each  Club  shall  be  One  Guinea,  and  for  each  Member's  Diploma, 
One  Shilling,  these  payments  being  final  and  not  annual. 

The  Funds  of  the  Federation,  so  accruing,  shall  be  vested  in  the 
Executive  Council  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  preserving 
Holograph  Manuscripts  and  other  interesting  Relics  connected 
with  the  life  and  works  of  the  Poet,  and  for  other  purposes  of 
a  like  nature,  as  the  said  Council  may  determine. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Federation  shall  be  at  Kilmarnock,  the 
Premier  Club  in  the  moveuient,  the  town  in  which  the  first 
edition  of  the  Poet's  Works  was  published,  and  which  contains 
the  only  properly  organised  Burns  Museum  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  election  of  an  Honorary  Council,  comprising :— Presidents  of 
the  Affiliated  Clubs,  and  other  Gentlemen  of  eminence 
Mominate<l  by  the  Executive.  The  Executive  ('ouncil  to 
consist  of  the  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents  of  the  leading 
Affiliate<l  Clubs,  ajid  other  eligible  gentlemen,  with  power  to 
add  to  their  number. 

The  Executive  of  the  Federation  is  in  procejts  of  recofUftr action. 
See  Minute  of  Annual  MeHiny  at  hetjinving  of  **  Directory." 
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PREFACE. 


The  very  flattering  reception  accorded  to  our  last  issue  by 
the  Press  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  and  the  increased 
measure  of  support  the  Chronicle  has  received  from  the  Clubs 
and  public  generally,  have  greatly  encouraged  all  concerned 
in  its  production.  It  is  hoped  that  the  present  number 
will  be  found  to  show  no  falling  off  from  the  standard  of 
last  year. 

In  reply  to  many  requests  for  a  reprint  of  the  "Chronological 
Summary,"  we  beg  to  state  that  the  Executive  have  resolved 
that  no  part  of  any  former  issue  shall  meanwhile  be  reproduced. 
The  "  Detailed  Index"  substituted  is  copyright,  and  is  published 
with  the  sole  intent  of  affording  a  handy  means  of  reference 
to  a  full,  accurate,  and  reliable  edition  of  Burns,  whose  price 
places  it  within  easy  reach  of  the  masses. 

We  have  t  acknowledge,  with  thanks,  much  kindly  assistance 
and  counsel  ..om  numerous  sympathetic  correspondents  in  all 
quarters  of  the  country,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  this  spirit 
of  helpfulness  will  continue  to  increase.  The  work  of  com- 
pilation and  revision  presses  heavily  upon  one  pair  of  shoulders, 
and  we  may  be  pardoned  for  venturing  to  suggest  that  it  is 
incumbent  on  every  admirer  of  the  Bard  to  do  what  in  him 
lies  to  increase  our  store  of  Burnsiana  by  supplying  whatever 
original  matter  he  may  happen  to  possess,  or  to  which  he 
may  have  privileged  access. 

To  our  contributors  our  warmest  thanks  are  again  due  for 
their  valuable  and  voluntary  offerings.  The  solicitation  of 
comparative  strangers  for  gratuitous  contributions  is,  we  need 
hardly  say,  a  practical  difficulty  which  almost  precludes  the 
possibility  of  the  usual  responsibility.  We  feel  confident,  how- 
ever, that  the  appeal  we  again  make  to  individual  enthusiasm 
will  result  in  an  annual  supply  of  editorial  material  sufficient 
for  satisfactory  selection. 

D.  M'NAUGHT. 

School  House,  Kilmauks, 
January  15TH,   1894. 
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Carefulness  of  Burns  in  his  work,    . 
Carlinwark,  name  changed  to  Castle- Douglas,    . 
Carlyle,  Thomas,  on  "Poor  Mailie,"  i  30;  "To 

Winter  Night,"         

Carrick,  Earldom  of,  

Carron  Iron  Works,  Burns'  visit  to, 
Castle- Douglas,  old  name  of  town, 

"Cattle-lifters,"        

Catrine,  seat  of  Prof.  Dugald  Stewart,     ... 
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Chalmers,  Margaret,  (Mra  Lewis  Hay),  Notes  on,  i  220  ;  songs  inspired 
by,         i    234;    ii     114;    ii     122 

Chambers,  Robert,  note  on,  ii  393;  defence  of  Thomson,  ii  43;  incon- 
siderate note  by,  ii  96  ;  note  on  the  belles  of  Mauchline,    ii     117 

Chapbooks,  containing  Burns'  compositions,      ...  ii      82,  175,  207 

Charles  Edward  Stuart  (Prince  Charlie),  ii     133,434 

Charms  for  Hallowe'en — Apple-eating,  i  56  ;  Barley  Stack,  59 ;  Blue- 
clue,  55  ;  Custoc,  53 ;  False-house,  54 ;  Hempseed,  57  ;  Kale 
Stock,  53 ;  Nut  burning,  54 ;  Three  lairds'  lands,  59 ;  Three 
luggies,  60  ;  Top-pickle,  54  ;  Winnowing,  58 

Chatham,  Earl  of,  William  Pitt's  ancestry,         ...  i       16 

Chloris,  note  on,  i  274 ;  Burns'  passion  cools  down,  ii  49  ;  original 
heroine  of  song,  but  afterwards  deposed,  ii  25 :  songs  inspired  by, 
ii  19,  24,  31,  58,  59,  76,  77,  101,  102,  103,  104, 110,  HI,  112,  113. 
165  ;  last  song  inspired  by,  ii  113  ;  her  marriage,  ...    ii     323 

Chronology,  carelessness  in,  ...         ...         ...         ...        ii     157,  159 

Clarinda,  origin  of  nom-de-plnme^  ii  431 ;  lines  by,  i  228;  stanza  added  to 
"To  a  blackbird,"  i  231;  fragment  of  long  poem  to,  ii  231  ; 
parting  song  on  Burns  leaving  Edinburgh,  i  236 ;  song  addressed 
to,  also  sent  to  Mrs  Dunlop,  i  287 ;  Burns'  good  wishes  for,  i  340; 
her  voyage  to  Jamaica,  i  377  ;  ii  95 ;  parting  interview,  i  294  ;  ii 
28,  42,  56;  fulfilment  of  promise  to,  ii  71;  note  on  fragments  of 
verse  in  their  correspondence,  ii  230 ;  lines  contained  in  last  letter 
to  her,  ii  233  ;  her  opinion  of  "  The  Bonie  Moor-hen,  "The  Holy 
Fair,"  &c.,  ii  275;  pastoral  lines  to,  ii  313;  lost  compositions 
to  and  by,        ii    313 

Clarke,  Stephen,  note,  ii  234;  lover  of  Phillis  M'Murdo,  ii  93,  94,  100 ; 
his  opinions  on  "An'  I'll  kiss  thee  yet,"  i  232  ;  "  Ca'  the  ewes." 
i  256;  "Craigieburn  Wood,"  i  274;  "The  Banks  o'  Boon,"  i  310; 
composer  of  air  to  "  Dumfries  Volunteers," 

Cleghorn,  Robert,  letter  to. 

Clerk,  Alex.,  author  of  "  Address  to  a  Potato," 

Clouden  or  Cluden  Water,  ... 

Clunie,  Rev.  Mr.,       ...         ...         

Clyde,  source  of, 

Cockburn,  Mrs,  Burns  indebted  to  

Cockpen,  the  Laird  of, 

Coilus,  King  of  the  Picts,    ...         ...         

Colean,  Cove  of,         

Collins' poem  on  Thomson,  ... 

"Comin'  thro'  the  Rye,"  correspondence  in  Glasgow  Herald,.. 

Common-place  Book,  ..         ...         ...     i     108,112;     ii 

"  Common  Sense,"    ... 

Conjugal,  Burns'  suggested  derivation  of  Avord,... 

Constable,  Lady  Winifred  Maxwell,  presentation  to  Burns,   .. 

Conviviality,    Burns'  alleged    idea  of,   i   268 ;    alleged  cause 
death.  

Copyright  transference  to  Thomson,         ii 

"Corn  Rigs,"  anecdote  in  Ayrshire  Wreath,  i  123;  the  Annie  of, 

"Cottar's  Saturday  Night,"  lines  altered,  1793 

Coulter  Fells,   .  

"  Court  of  Equity,"  on  Mauchline  scandals,       ...         ...        ii 

Covenanters,  adaptation  of  doggerel  to  hymn  tune,  i  254,  276 ;  allegation 
thereof  refuted,  ...         ...         ...         ...         '" 

Covington  Mains,      

Cowall,  suggested  original  of  "  Yon  wild  mossy  mountains,"... 

Cowper  on  "Epistle  to  J.  Lapraik,"         

"  Craigieburn  Wo(»d,"  revised  version,     ... 

Cranreuch — hoarfrost,         ...'       

Crawford,  Robert,  original  author  of  "  Down  the  burn  Davie, 
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ii 
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ii 
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ii 
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ii 
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Creech,  Wm. ,  skit  on ,  

Creech,  letter  to,  on  Toothache,     

Crochallan  Fencibles, 

Crochallan  Song  Book,         

Cromek,  Robert  H.,  note  on,  ii  249;    his 
regarding  suppressions,        

Cruickshank,  Jenny,  the  "Rosebud," 

Cruickshank,  William, 

Cuchullin  and  his  dog  Luath,  "  swift,"    ... 

Culloden,  battle  of,   ... 

Culzean  Cove,  (see  Colean). 

Cunningham,  Alexander,  i  357;  his  love-affair,  ...      i     326;     ii     57,  78 

Cunningham,  Allan,  note  on,  ii  361 ;  and  Burns'  MSS.  i  108;  opinion  of 
"0  were  my  love  yon  lilac  fair,"  ii  90;  "fragments"  of  his  own 
attributed  to  Burns,  ii  291,  341  ;  his  blubbering  sentiment  and 
repentance,      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     ii        3 

Cunningham,  Mrs  C. ,  ii    296 

Cunningham  of  Enterkin, ii    370 

"Curragh  of  Kildare,"  old  song,    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...    ii     444 

Currie,  Dr.,  note  on,  ii  83;  success  of  his  edition,  ii  174;  critique  on 
"On  the  Seas  and  far  away,"  ...         ...         ...         ...    ii      96 

Custoc,  the  Hallowe'en  charm,       i      53 

Cutty  Stool, ii    420 

D 

Daer,  Lord,  Son  of  Earl  of  Selkirk,  

Dalrymple,  Rev.  Dr., 

Dalrymple  of  Orangefield,    ... 

Davies,  Miss,  the  "  Bonie  wee  thing,"      

"  Dear  bought  Bess  " 

Death  of  Burns,  

Decency  in  Scots  Song, 

"  Delia,"  a  translation  from  Latin, 

Demodocus,  quotation  from,  

Destruction  of  Burns'  MSS.,  

"  Devil's  Successor," 

Dibdin,  Charles,  author  of  * '  The  Sprig  of  Sloe  Thorn 

Dickens,  Charles, 

Domestic  afflictions  of  Burns,         

Doric,  Burns  advised  to  use  it  sparinglj^ 

Doubtfully  authentic  compositions  : — 

"A  bottle  and  a  friend,"  ii  286;  "Anna  thy  charms,"  i  364; 
"As  I  was  a-wand'ring,"  i  295,  ii  351  ;  "Duncan  Gray,"  old 
version,  i  221  ;  "  Eppie  Adair,"  i  263  ;  "  Fragment  of  Revolution 
song,"  ii  392  ;  "Jamie,  come  try  me,"  i  245  ;  "  Laddie,  lie  near 
me,"  i  241;  "Meditations  at  Lincluden  Abbey,"  ii  380; 
"  O  can  ye  labour  lea,"  i  324 ;  "  On  the  illness  of  a  favourite 
child"  and  "On  the  death  of,  &c.,"  ii  326;  "Poem  on  pastoral 
poetry,"  ii  171,  404;  "The  Hermit  of  Aberfeldy,"  ii  376; 
"The  joyful  widower,"  i  201;  "The  merry  ploughman,"  ii 
286;  "The  ploughman,"  i  222;  "The  tither  morn,"  1293; 
"The  Tree  of  Liberty,"  ii  171,  404;  "The  vowels,"  ii  289; 
"To  a  Kiss,"  ii  327;  "To  thee,  lov'd  Nith,"  ii  287;  "To  the 
Owl."  ii  288;  "Verses  written  under  violent  grief,"  ii  399; 
"  When  first  I  saw  fair  Jeanie's  face,"     ...         ...         ...     ii     402 

Douglas,  Wm.  Scott,  Theory  of  origin  of  "Yon  wild  mossy  moun- 
tains," ...  i    288 

Dryden's  Alexander  s  Feast,  i    349 

Duke  of  York  and  the  haggis i     179 

Dumfries  Burghs  Election,  1790, ii    219,316,317,418 
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Dumfries   Journal    "  Dumfries    Volunteers,"    published    in    May    5, 

1795,     ii    123 

Dumfries  Period  of  Burns' Work, ••     ii         1 

Dunbar,  Wm.,  Colonel  of  the  Crochallan  Fencibles,     i    233 

Duncan,  Rev.  Dr., ii     192 

Dundas,  Robert,  Lord  President, /...         ...         ...         ...         ...     ii    311 

Dunlop,  Mrs.,  of  Dunlop,  on  "The  Cottar's  Saturday  Night,"  i  65; 

"Song  inscribed  to  her,"  i   318;    "Poems  inscribed   to   her," 

1374;  ii  150;  "Poems  transcribed  for,"  ii  414-415 ;  "Mrs.  D.  a 

lineal  descendant  of  Sir  William  Wallace's  brother,"  ...      i      65 

Dying  song  of  Burns,  a,       ii      80 

E 

Earliest  lyrical  effort  of  Burns,     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     ii    235 

Early  hardships  of  Burns, i    216;    ii    250,251,395 

Ecclefechan,  "  The  wicked  little  village,"  .        ...         ...         ...     ii       15 

Ecclesiastes  vii.  16  paraphrased,    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...      i     162 

"  Echo  "  a  lap  dog, ii     161 

Edinburgh  belles  and  Burns, i    365 

Edinburgh  Magazine^  compositions  transcribed  from,  ii  28,  38,   350, 

415,        446 

"  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard,"  by  Gray,  quoted, i      65 

Eliza,  identity  of,      i     126 

Eliza,  the  lady  famed  for  her  caprice,       (Maria  Riddell),  q.v. 

Eliza,  subject  of  elegy,         ii  154— (Miss  Burnet),  q.v. 

Elliot,  General  (Baron  Heathfield),  ii     177 

Ellisland,  Burns' removal  from,      ...         i     273 

Elphinstone,  translator  of  Martial,  ii     206 

English  ignorance  of  Burns' language,     ...         ...         ...         ..        i     109 

English  songs  adapted  by  Burns, (see  Fragments). 

Epigrams,  alleged  inferiority  of,  ii   239  ;   aptitude  of  Burns  for  pro- 
ducing, ...         ...         ...         ...         ...      i     128 

Erskine,  Sir  Henry, '   ii    274,312 

Euclid's  47th  proposition, ii     118 

Euripides,  translation  from,  ii       28 

European  affairs,  Burns' knowledge  of,    ...         ...         ...         ...     ii     153 

"  Ewe-Bughts  Marion,"  Burns' opinion  of,  ...         ...  ..    ii      85 

Excise,  Burns'  appointment  to,      ...         ...         ...         ...        ii     141,  277 

Excuse  for  sin  alleged,         i      87 

F 

Fairie  circles,  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...      i      52 

False  Philosophy,  in  "For  a' that,  &c.," ii     107 

Fame,  Burns' thirst  for,       ...         i    260 

Farewell  to  Ayr  River,        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...      i     193 

**  Farmer's  Ingle,"  by  Fergusson, i      65 

Fault-finding,  Burns  on,       ...         ...         ...         ...      i     162 

Fause-hoose  charm  for  Hallowe'en,  i      54 

Feather  beds, ii    421 

Female  names,  abbreviations  of,     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     ii    247 

Ferguson,  Mrs.,  of  Craigdarroch,  ...         ..  ...         ...         ...      i    258 

Fergusson,  Robert,  Burns'  tribute  to,    ii  136,  414  ;  poems  M'hich   in- 
fluenced Burns,  i    8,  19,  65 

Ferrier,  Miss,  sister  of  the  novelist,  ii    400 

Fife,  Burns' visit  to, i     323;     ii     273 

Fisher,  Wm.,  "Holy  Willie,"        ii     195,213,437 

Flax  manufacture  in  Scotland,        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...      i    257 

Flmt,  Mrs.  (Kirsty  Kirkpatrick), q.v. 

Fontenelle,  Miss ii     156,  159,  322 

Forty-second  Highlanders, i    238 
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Fox,  Charles  Jajnes,  .. .         ..  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     ii     144 

Fragments  of  old  compositions  adopted  and  adapted  by  Burns — "As  I 
came  o'er  the  Cairney  Mount,"  ii  29;  "Auld  Langsyne,"  ii  8; 
"  Awa,'  Whigs,  awa',"  i  255  ;  "  A  waukrife  minnie,"  i  266  ;  "  Aye 
waukin'  O,"i240;  "  Bonie  Peggie  Ramsay,"  ii  245;  "Carl,  an' 
the  king  come,"  i  249;  "Ca'  the  yowes,"  i  256  ;  "  Cock  up  your 
beaver,"  i  277  ;  "  Comin  thro' the  rye,"  ii  11  ;  '*  Crowdie,"  ii246; 
"Deluded  swain,"  ii  97;  "Donocht  Head,"  ii  5;  "Down  the 
burn,  Davie,"  ii 95  ;  "Duncan  Davison,"  i  217  ;  "Duncan  Gray," 
ii  45  ;  English  songs,  i  194  ;  "  Eppie  M'Nab,"  i  290  ;  "  Frae  the 
friends  and  land  I  love,"  i  275  ;  "  Galla  water,"  i  379;  "Gude 
ale  keeps  the  heart  aboon,"  ii  241  ;  "Had  I  the  wyte,"  ii  10; 
"Here's  a  health,"  ii  8;  "Hey,  ca'  thro',"  i  323;  "Highland 
laddie,"  ii  30  ;  "  Hughie  Graham,"  ii  290  ;  "I  do  confess,  &c.," 
i  286  ;  "It  is  na'  Jean  thy  bonie  face,"  i  289  ;  "I  love  my  love 
in  secret,"  i  237  ;  "It  was  the  charming  month  of  May,"  ii  61  ; 
"  Jockey  fou  and  Jenny  fain,"  1317;  "  John,  come  kiss  me  now," 
i  276:  "Jumpin'  John,"  i  212;  "Kellyburn  Braes,"  i  315; 
*'Killiecrankie,"  i  269;  "Lady  Mary  Ann,"  i  313;  "Lord 
Gregory,"  ii  47  ;  "  Lovely  lass  of  Inverness,"  ii  3  ;  "  My  heart's 
in  the  Highlands,"  i  253  ;  "  My  love  she's  but  a  lassie  yet,"  i  244 ; 
"  My  wife's  a  winsome  wee  thing,"  ii  86  ;  "O  can  ye  labour  lea," 
i  324  ;  "  O'er  the  water  to  Charlie,"  i  229  :  "  O  gin  ye  were  dead, 
gudeman,"  ii  7  ;  "  On  a  bank  of  flowers,"  i  243  ;  "  Open  the  door 
to  me,  oh,"  i  382  ;  "  0  steer  her  up  and  baud  her  gaun,"  ii  237  ; 
"  O  were  my  love  yon  lilac  fair,"  ii  90  ;  "  Powers  celestial  whose 
protection,"  ii  28,  350;  "Rattlin'  roarin'  Willie,"  i  233;  "  Sae 
fair  her  hair,"  ii  351  ;  "  Sweetest  May,"  ii  243  ;  "The  bonie  lass 
made  the  bed  to  me,"  ii  21,  403;  "The  captain's  lady,"  i  247; 
"The  deuks  dang  owre  my  daddie,"  i  325  ;  "Then,  gudewife, 
count  the  la  win',"  i  278  :  "  There  grows  a  bonie  brier  bush,"  ii 
37  ;  "The  slave's  lament,"  i  317  ;  "  The  tailor  fell  thro'  the  bed," 
i  239  ;  "  Up  in  the  mornin'  early,"  i  213  ;  "  Wantonness  forever 
mair,"  ii  13  ;  "  We're  a'  noddin',"  ii  238  ;  "  When  she  cam'  ben 
she  bobbit,"  i  299;  "Wherefore  sighing  art  thou,  Phillis?"!! 
27  ;  "  Will  ye  go  and  marry,  Katie  ?"  ii  27,  351  ;  "Young  Jamie," 

ii  12  ;"  Young  Jockey,"      i     206 

Freemasonry,  Burns' coiinection  with,      ...        i     127  ;  li     168,169,376 

French  Convention,  Burns' gift  to,  1     327 

"Friends  of  the  people,"     ...          ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     ii     280 

FuUarton,  Colonel. i     158 


"Galla  Water,"  old  version  of. 

Gall,  Richard,  an  imitator  of  Burns,  ...         ...  ii     234 

Galloway,  Earl  of, 

Garpal  or  Garpel  Water,      ...         . .  ... 

Gateslack,  Langloan  substituted  for  this  term,  ... 

"Geordie,"  old  Ballad,         

George  IIL, ii      9,208 

Ghosts,  

(iillespie.  Professor,  and  Kirsty  Kirkpatrick,     ... 

Gibraltar,  siege  of, 

Gibson,  Mrs — Poosie  Nancy, 

Glasgow  Herald,  correspondence  on  "  Comin'  thro'  the  Rye 

Glencairn,  Earl  of,  wanton  exercise  of  church  patronage, 

Glencairn,  Earl  of.  Burns'  patron, i     329,  34 

Glenriddell  MSS.,      

Globe  Inn,  Dumfries,  the  alleged  fatal  carouse  at,  ii  168 
howf. 
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Glover,  Jean, ii  358 

Goldie,  John,  letter  to,         i     10S;ii     193,437 

Goldsmith,  imitation  of,       ii  267 

Gordon,  Katharine,  heiress  of  Afton,        i  31}) 

Gordon,  Duchess  of,  and  Burns,     i    214;  ii  121 

Gofidie,  John,  (see  Goldie  above). 

Government,  Burns  disaflFected  towards, ii  150 

Gow,  Neil,  and  Burns 1    218,  219,  252;  ii  285 

Graham,  Robert,  of  Fintry,            i  342 

Graham,  Miss,  of  Fintry,     ii  164 

Graham,  W. ,  of  Mossknowe,           ii  332 

Grant,  Mrs,  of  Carron,         ii  69 

Grant,  David, ii  211 

Gray's  "Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard,"          ..          i  358 

Gray,  Symon,  a  self-styled  poet, ii  308 

Gregory,  Dr., i  357 

"  Green  grow  the  rashes,"  altered,  1793,  i  190 ;  added  verse,         i  191 

Greenock  MS.,           ii  425 

Greenshields  of  Kerse,          ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...    ii  417 

Grose,  Captain  Francis,         i    350,  360 ;  ii  149 

Gulravage,  meaning  of  word,          ...         ...         ...          ..         ...    ii  264 

H 

Hallowe'en  Charms  and  Spells,  (see  Charms). 

Hallowe'en  Supper, i      60 

"  Hallow  Fair,"  by  R.  Fergusson,.. i       19 

Hamilton,  Charlotte,  note  on,  ii  114;  reference  to,  i  381;  song  inspired 

by,  i  220  ;  Burns'  letters  to  her  destroyed,         i    220 

Hamilton,  Gavin,       i    98,131     ii    211 

Hamilton  of  Sundrum,  i     159 

Hamilton,  John,  composer  of  addition  to  "0  a' the  air ts,"   i   248  ii   347 

Hamilton,  Rev.  Mr.,  of  Gladsmuir,  ii    310 

Hart,  Andro,  adapter  of  hymns  to  "  prophanesanges,"  ...      i    276 

Haslock  Woo,         ii       17 

Haydn  and  "Galla  Water,"  i    379 

Heckle,  description  of,         i    257 

Hempseed  Charm i      57 

Henderson,  Captain  Matthew,       i    335 

Heroine-hunting,       i    377 

Heron  of  Kerrough tree,         .  ii     165,382 

Highlanders,  emigration  of,  ...         ...         ..  ...         ...    ii    297 

Highland  Mary,  poems  &c.  supposed  to  refer  to  her,  i  246,  288,  319  ;  ii 
28,  38,  350,  415  ;  companion  lyric  to  "  Mary  in  Heaven,"  ii  54, 
85  ;  death  of,  i  261  ;  a  fiction  concerning  a  song  referring  to  her, 
i  273 ;  reference  to,  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...      i      91 

Hobbes  on  Love  affairs,        ...     i    381 

Hogg,  James,  ii  362 ;  his  opinions  on  Poor  Mailie,  131;  Tarn  Samson's 
Elegy,  i  168 ;  Epistle  to  W.  Simpson,  i  117  ;  Two  lines  parodied 

by  ii    264 

"Holy  Fair,"  words  altered,  1787,  i   19,  21,  22;  note  on  "common 


"  ffoly  Willie's  Prayer,"  Stewart  version  of,     . 

Home,  author  of  Douglax, 

Honeymoon  Songs,    ... 

Hood,  William, 

"  Hornbook,"  identity  of,    ... 

Hume,  Alex.,  composer, 

Hume,  David,  reference  to,... 

Humphrey,  James,  subject  of  epigram,    ... 

Hunter,  composer  of  ballad,  "  Maggie  Lauder," 


...    i 

2;? 

...  ii 

437 

78  ii 

205 

i  248, 

250 

i 

129 

...   i 

137 

...  ii 

71 

...  ii 

205 

...   i 

129 

i  151, 

,  152 

Vol. 

Page 

.. 

... 

i 

282 

ii 

65 

• 

... 

ii 

151 

i 

248 

249 

... 

i 

205 

of, 

ii 

118 

... 

ii 

160 

... 

ii 

340 

ii 

428 

• 

... 

ii 

299 

ii 

267 

(see 

Fragments. ) 

.i 

211 

ii 

434 

ii 

285 

i 

294 

i 

270 

ii 

402 

ii 

391 

• 

... 

i 

254 
183 

13 


Hunter,  William,  affidavit  re  "  The  Whistle," 

Hutton,  William,      

Hypochondria,  Burns  troubled  with, 


*' I  love  my  Jean,"  alterations  on, 

"  I'm  o'er  young  to  marry  yet,"  altered  for  polite  ears, 
Immortality  of  Caledonia,  mathematical  demonstration  of, 

Impecuniosity  of  Burns,       

Impure  lines  on  Window  panes  (alleged), 

"  I  murder  hate,"  completed  form,  

Inebriation,  cant  terms  for, ... 


Jacob  the  patriarch  called  a  "  snick -drawer,"    ... 
Jacobite  songs  adapted  by  Burns,  ... 
Jacobitism  of  Burns, ... 
James  I.  of  Scotland, 

Jamieson,  Mrs.,  on  "Ae  fond  kiss,"         

JeflFrey,  Miss,  ... 

Jeremiah  XV.  10  ;  paraphrase  of,  ... 
"  John  Anderson  my  Jo,"  additional  verses, 
*' John  Barleycorn,"  origin  of, 
Johnson,  James,  ii  234  ;  his  literary  impudence  and  religious  scruples, 
ii  74  ;  comparative  liberality  of  Johnson  and  Thomson,  ii  234 
Johnston,  Miss  Lucy — Mrs  R.  A.  Oswald,  ...  i    333;     ii      25 

Justice,  Burns' sense  of ,      i      83 

Juvenile  productions  of  Burns,       ...         .,.         ...  i     175,176,177 


Karnes,  Lord,  coarseness  of, 
Kemble,  Mrs  Stephen, 
Kenmore,  visit  of  Burns  to, 

Kenmore,  Viscount,  execution  of, 

Kennedy,  John,  note  on,  ii  363  ;  poems  inscribed  to, 

Kennedy,  Margaret,  "Young  Peggy,"     i     124, 

Kennedy,  Thomas,     ... 

Kilmarnock,  Earl  and  Countess  of,  and  the  rising  of  '45, 

Kilpatrick,  Nelly,  "Handsome  Nell,"     

Kirkpatrick,  Kirsty,  and  Burns'  Melodies,         i     273 

"Kirk's  Alarm,  The,"  additional  verses,  ii     438 


"Labour  lea," ... 

Ladies,  advice  to,  by  Bums,  ...         ...         ...         ...         ii 

"Laird  of  Cockpen," 

"  Lassie  wi'  the  lint-white  locks,"  varied  stanza, 

Last  finished  production  of  Burns, 

Latin  sub-title  for  song, 

Lauder,  Maggie, 

Lawrie,  Rev.  Dr.,      i     174 

Lewars,  Jessie,  notes  on,  ii  80,  125,  167  ;  marriage  of. 

Liberty,  tribute  to,  by  Burns, 

Liberty,  fragment  on,  ii  282  ;  completed, 

"  Life  and  Age  of  Man,"  old  Scots  dirge. 

Lilac,  repugnance  of  birds  to, 

Lincluden  Abbey, 

Linen,  "1700,"  and  "1200,"  

Literary  Impudence,... 

Livingston,  Ann,  Countess  of  Kilmarnock, 


i 

120 

ii 

214 

i 

371 

i 

301 

i 

88 

99 

310 

ii 

334 

i 

263 

ii 

235 

i 

324 

116 

237 

ii 

240 

ii 

105 

ii 

80 

ii 

100 

i 

151 

ii 

305 

ii 

337 

ii 

5 

ii 

426 

i 

83 

ii 

90 

ii 

5-99 

ii 

399 

ii 

74 

i 

263 
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"  Lochaber  no  more,"  progenitor  of  melody,       ii    353 

"Lochinvar,"  the  foundation  of  Scott's  Ballad ii     355 

Lockhart,  J.  O.,  on  '*  My  Mary,  dear  departed  shade,"  i  261  ;  on  Burns' 
sense  of  justice,  i  S3  ;  on  "  The  Deil  cam  fiddling,"  &c.,      i     327 

Lockhart,  Mrs.,  of  Garnwath  (Phillis  M'Murdo),  q.  v. 

Logan,  Major  W.,      ii     365 

Logan,  Miss,  "Sentimental  sister  Susie," 

"  Logan  Braes, "  two  lines  altered, 

Logan  \\'ater,  locality  of,    ... 

"  Lord  :Maxwell'8  Goodnight,"  old  ballad, 

Lorimer,  Jean, 

Loudon,  Countess  of, 

Loudon,  Earl  of,  family  name,  Campbell, 

Louis  XVI.  (of  France), 

Love,  alleged  debasement  of,  ...       •  ... 

Lowe,  John,    ... 

Luath  ( ' '  swift ")  Cuchullin's  dog, 

Lunardi,  introducer  of  balloon  ascents  in  Scotland, 

M 

M'Creddie,  John,  alleged  author  of  "To  the  Owl," 
M'Diarmid's  notes  on  Highland  Mary,     ... 
M'Oill,  John,  composer, 

M'Gill,  Rev.  W.,       

Mackenzie,  author  of  Man  of  Feeling ^     ... 

M'Kinlay,  Kev.  James,  hero  of  "The  Ordination," 

M'Kinlay,  Bev.  R.,  husband  of  "Maggie  Lauder," 

M'Lehose,  Mrs., 

MacLeod,  Isabella  of  Raasay, 

M'Math,  Rev.  John,... 

M'Murdo,  John,  of  Drumlanrig,     ...         ...         ...  i 

M'Murdo,  Miss,  heroine  of  "Bonie  Jean," 

M'Murdo,  Miss  Phillis,        

M'Neill,  Hector,  author  of  "Scotland's  Scaith," 

Mansfield,  Lord,         

' '  M  anuscript  of  my  early  years, " 

Markland,  Miss  (afterwards  Mrs.  James  Finlay), 

Marquis'  Close,  Dumfries,    ...         ...         

Marriage,  Burns' views  on, ...         ...         

Mary  II.  and  "  Up  in  the  morning  early," 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 

Masonic  connections  of  Burns, 

Masterton,  Allan,  one  of  the  "  Three  Merry  Boys, 

268;       

Masterton,  Ann,  "Bonie  Ann,"     

Mathematical  demonstration  of  immortality, 

Mauchline  belles,  after  fates  of,      

Maxwell,  Provost,  letter  to,  

Maxwell,  Sir  David,  of  Cardoness, 

Maxwell,  Lady  Winifred  (Constable), 

Mayne,  John,  author  of  song  similar  to  "Logan  water,' 

"  Meg  o' the  mill,"  two  versions  of, 

Mendelssohn,    composer  of    air    for   "  Oh,   wert 

blast,"  

Menzies  Castle,  Burns' visit  to,      

"Merry  lays  of  Caledonia,"  

"Merry  songs," 

Miers'  Silhouette,       ...         ...         ...         

Miller,  Betty  (Mrs.  Temnleton) 

Miller,  Helen  (Mrs.  MacICenzie), 


i 

178 

ii 

90 

i 

312 

i 

340 

...  (see  Chloris). 

i 

365 

i 

49 

ii 

8 

ii 

79 

ii 

359 

i 

1-2 

i 

103 

ii 

288 

i 

261 

i 

238 

ii  192, 

209 

ii 

205 

ii 

210 

i 

151 

...  (see  Clarinda). 

i  224, 

,365 

ii  192, 

264 

329;  ii  372, 

373 

ii 

91 

...  ii  93,  94, 

100 

i 

383 

ii 

411 

ii 

423 

ii 

116 

ii 

229 

i 

298 

i 

213 

i 

340 

i 

127 

i  211, 

259, 

ii 

234 

i  240, 

259 

ii 

118 

ii  116, 

,  117 

i 

270 

ii 

330 

i  304, 

340 

er,"    ...  ii 

89 

ii  88, 

243 

hou  in  the  cauld 

ii 

125 

i 

218 

i 

291 

ii 

.342 

ii 

137 

ii  116,  117;  i 

126 

ii 

117 
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...       i     3J0 

..      ii       31 

...     ii         1 

...      i       12 

...     ii     168 

...      i     181 

... 

...      i     158 

... 

...      i       15 

...      i     160 

... 

...     ii    253 

ii     190,  211 

see  Begl 

)ie  (Ellison). 

...     ii    426 

... 

...     ii     117 

...    ii     116 

... 

...     ii      33 

louse,"  i 

102;  writes 

...     ii     334 

... 

...      i     165 

...     ii     166 

...      i    226 

...      i    226 

...     ii    382 

... 

...      i     112 

...     ii    234 
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Miller,  James,  composer  of  "The  banks  o'  Doon," 

Miller,  Jessie,  of  Dalswinton,         

Mill  Vennel,  now  Burns  Street,  Dumfries, 
Milton,  parody  on,     ... 

Mitchell,  collector  of  excise,  

Monboddo,  Lord, 

Montgomeries  of  Coilsfield, 

Montgomery,  Col.  Hugh, 

Montgomery,  Captain  James,         

Montgomery's  Peggy,  identity  of, 

Moodie,  Rev.  Alex.,... 

Morison,  Mary, 

Mornimj  Chronicle^  Burns'  contributions  to, 

Morton,  Miss  (Mrs.  Paterson),        

Mossgavel,  alternative  spelling  for  Mossgiel, 

Mosstroopers, 

Motherwell,  William,  ii  362  ;  remarks  on  "To  a 

new  version  of  one  of  Burns'  songs, 
Muir,  Robert,  letter  re  "Tarn  Samson's  elegy,  ... 
Muir,  William,  of  Tarbolton  Mill, 
Murray,  Sir  Wm.,  friend  of  Burns, 
Murray,  Euphemia,  heroine  of  song, 
Murray  of  Broughton, 
Muses  in  rags. 
Museum  poems,  note  to, 
Music,  Scots,  i  237 ;  ii  285  ;  Burns  as  a  violinist,  ii  127 ;  tirade  against 

foreign  music,  i  237, ...         ...         ...          ...         ...         ...    ii     285 

"My  Nanie  0,"  name  of  river  altered  1792,       i     188 

N 

Xame  Burness  contracted  to  Burns, 

Names,  female,  abbreviations  of,    ... 

Nairne,  Baroness,  author  of  "The  Land  of  the  Leal, 

New  Light  controversy, 

Nicolas,  Sir  H.,  on  Burns'  love  affairs,     ... 

Nicol,  William,  schoolmaster,         ...         ...         ... 

Nithsdale,  Earldom  of, 

"  No  churchman  am  I,"  word  altered  1793, 

North  Conntry  Chorister^ 

Northern  Tour  of  Burns,     ... 

Notes  and  Queries,  reference  to  "The  Posie,"    ... 

"  Now    Rosy    May,"    improvement    on    "  The 

paidle," 
Nursery  ditty, 
Nut-burning  charm,  .. . 


Objectionable  chorus,  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...      i     1 92 

"  O'er  the  Mater  to  Charlie,"  .stanza  added  by  Hogg, i     229 

Old  songs  adapted  and  adopted  by  Burns,  ...      (see  "  Fragments  "). 

"On  the  seas  and  far  away,"  Thomson's  critique  and  Currie's  opinion 

thereon, 
"  0  poortith  cauld,"  line  altered,  ... 
"  O    wat    ye    wha's    in    yon    town," 

altered,  

Ossian,  "The  voice  of  Cona,"  Burns  influenced  by, 
Oswalds  of  Auchencruive, 


i 

112 

... 

ii 

247 

, 

ii 

348 

'  in 

7,  isi  ;  ii 

209 

i 

260, 

261 

268, 

363; 

ii 
i 

332 
304 

... 

... 

i 

195 

i 

241 

i 

214, 
i 

,218 
309 

Gardener 

wi' 

his 

... 

.. 

ii 

60 

... 

ii 

238 

... 

i 

54 



...     ii      98 

...     ii      50 

names    altered, 

ii    25  ;    verse 

...     ii      26 

uenced  by. 

...     ii    415 

L    333 ;  ii      25 

i6 
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Park,  Anne,  "Anna  of  the  gowden  locks,"         ii    224 

Parliament,  Scots  representatives  in,       ...         ...         ...         ...      i       12 

Participles,  ending  of  Scots,  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...      i     132 

Pastoral  Poetry,        ii     171,  173 

Paton,  Elizabeth,  mother  of  "dear  bought  Bess"  (Bonie  Betty),  q.v. 

Patronage,  Burns  on,  i  342  ;  in  Kilmarnock,     i     151 

Peebles,  Rev.  Wm., ...         ii     192,210 

Peers,  Irish,  representing  Scots  constituencies, i       12 

"  Pegasus,"  Burns' favourite  horse,  i    333 

Percy,  Bishop,  on  adaptation  of  old  songs  to  Latin  hymns,  i  254 ;  on 

Scots  profanity,  i     276 

"Pet  Mar jorie,"  by  John  Brown,  M.D., i     172 

Philosophy,  false,  in  "For  a'  that  and  a'  that,"  ii     107 

Philosophy,  Scottish  school  of,      ii    205 

Pickering  MSS.,         ii    417 

Pickering,  first  publisher  of  lines  omitted  by  Currie  from  address  to 

Mr.  Wm.  Tytler,       ii     138 

Pindar,  comparison  to,         ...         ...         .        i     102 

Pitt,  William,  ancestry  of, i       16  ;  ii    411 

"Poet's  progress," i    342 ;  ii     137,207 

Poetic  frenzy,  legends  of, 191,208,261,319 

Poosie  Nancy, ...         ...  ..         ...         ...         ...        (see  Gibson,  Mrs.) 

Popularity  of  Burns  outwith  Scotland,  instance  of,     ...         ...      i      80 

Posthumous  pieces  from  various  sources,  note  on,         ...         ...     ii    293 

Prayers  for  the  sick,  ...         ...         ...         ...     ii     194 

Prigs,  Professor  Wilson  on,  ...         ...         ...         ..  ...      i     280 

Printed  pieces,  eldest  of — "Winter,"       ...         ...         ...         ...      i      86 

Prior,  Matthew,  quotation  from,  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     ii     443 

"  Prophane  Sanges,"  i    276 

Psalm,  specimen  of  adaptation  of  a  "prophane  sange"  to,      ...      i    276 

Punctuation,  Burns'  carefulness  in,  ...         ...      i    225 

Purcell,  and  the  air  of  "  Up  in  the  morning  early,"     ...         ...      i    213 

Pythagoras,  proposition  of ,  ii     118 

Q 

Quebec,  capture  of, ii     177 

R 

Rab  Mossgiel,  the  devil's  successor,         i     129 

Rab  the  Planter,         ii    264 

Ramsay,  Allan,  quoted,  i  74;  *' Tea  Table  Miscellany,''  i  284;  "The 

vision,"  ii  5  ;  lines  by,  ii    243 

Rankine,  John,  his  curious  dreams,  1     120 

Rapidity  in  work  of  Burns,  i    349 

Rebukings,  by  kirk  session,  i     162 

Regency  Bill  of  1789,  ii    410,439 

Regrets  of  Burns  for  unguarded  writings,  ...         ...     ii    341 

R€id,  William,  "Cauld  kail  in  Aberdeen,"         ii    358 

Religion,  alleged  letters  of  Burns  on,        ...         ...         ...         ...     ii    397 

Remorse,  Burns'  attacks  of,  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     ii     126 

Rhyming  Watty,       ii        4 

Richmond,  John,  letters  to,  i     1,151 

Riddell,   Mrs.  Maria,  song  by,  ii  69;    Burns'  quarrel   with,    ii  66; 

references  to, ...        ii    67,158,162,287,373 

Riddell,  liobert,  of  Glenriddell,  note  on,  i  331  ;  death  of,  ii  \&^ 
Riddell,  Walter,  composer  of  air  "  The  day  returns,"  i  244 ;  epigram 

against,  ii  229 ;  lines  to,      ii     161 

"  Riding  the  Stang,"  ii     294 
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Ritson  on  "For  a' that  and  a' that,"        ...  ii     108 

Roads,  Burns  on  bad,  ii     416 

Robin,  Burns'  fondness  for  the, ii    407 

Rob  Roy  Opera,  duet  suggested  by  a  song  of  Burns,       i    219  ;  ii      69 
Rogers,  Samuel,         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...      i    322 

RorieMore, i    281 

J?m'.9ft'eaMa:,  French  for  rivulets — i.e.,  Bums,       ...         ...         ...     ii    261 

Rules  of  Scots  spelling,        i     132 

Russell,  Rev.  John, ii     190,194,210 

Rutherford,  Elizabeth— Mrs.  Walter  Scott,       ii     134 

llye  Water,  correspondence  in  Glasgow  Herald,  July,  1867,  ...     ii       11 

s 

St.  Crispin's  Day,      ii     358 

St.  James' Lodge,  Tarbolton,         i     127;  ii    376 

Sark,  battle  of,  i     157 

Schoolmasters,  Burns  on,     ...         ...         ...         ...          ...         ...      i     113 

"  Scotch  bard  gone  to  the  West  Indies,"  line  altered, ...  ..      i      95 

Scotland  represented  by  Irish  Peers,        ...         ...         ...  ..      i       12 

"Scotland's  Scaith,"  i    383 

Scots,  ancient  musical  instruments,  ii  63  ;  participles,  i  132;  Burns  on 
Scots  poets,  i  113  ;  Burns  on  decency  of  the  Scots  Muse, 
ii  84;  Reformers,  alleged  profanity  of,  i  276;   Scenery,  i  113; 

Spelling,  i     132 

Scott,    Sir    Walter,    on    "  Ae    fond    kiss,"     i    294;    favourite    songs 

of,  i    253;     ii     14,  39 

"  Scottish  Roscius," ii    204 

Scottish  School  of  Philosophy ii     205 

Selkirk,  Earl  of,  compliment  to, ii    382 

"  Seventeen-hunder  linen,"  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     ii    399 

Shakespeare,  Burns  studying,        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...      i     1 69 

Sharpe,  Charles  K.,  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...      i    325 

Sherifif-miiir,  battle  of, i     257 

Sillar,  David,  the  "brither  poet,"  i     104,230 

Simpson,  Wm.,  alleged  author  of  "What  ails  ye  now,  &c.,"        ii     201 
Sin,  alleged  excuse  for,  by  Burns,  ...         ...         ...         ...      i       87 

Smellie,  William,       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...          ...     ii     137 

Smith,  Miss — Mrs  James  Candlish,  ...         ...         ...         ...     ii     116 

Smith,  Alexander,  on  "  Tam  o'  Shanter,"  ...         ...         ...      i     349 

Smith,  James,  i  34;  Epigram  on,  ii  199;  letter  referring  to 

"I  love  my  Jean," i    248 

vSmuggling  on  the  West  Coast,       i    327 

Snick  Drawing,  ...         ...         ...  ..         ...         ...         ...     ii    267 

Socinianism,    ...         ...         ...          ...          ...         ...  i     151;    ii     209 

"  Soldier's  Return,  The,"  locality  of,       ...         ...         ...         ...      i    383 

Solan  Geese,    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     ii     421 

Spelling  rules  of  Scots  language, i     132 

Spells, (see  "  Charms  "). 

Spinet,  Burns  hears  it  played  for  first  time,       i     174 

Staig,  Jessie, ii     48,  164 

"  Stamp  Office  Johnny,"      ii     167 

Steen,  Isabella,  "  0,  Tibbie,  I  hae  seen  the  day,"         i     235 

Stenhouse,  specimen  of  literary  impudence,  ii  74 ;  in  a  rage,  ii       40 

Sterne,  Lawrence,  reference  to,     ...         ...         ...         ...  i     26,  30 

Steven,  Rev.  James,  ("  the  calf,")  ...         ...         ...         ...      i     155 

Stewart,  Alexander  G.,  death  of,  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...      i     258 

Stewart,  Mrs.,  of  Af ton,      i     258 

Stewart,  Mrs.,  of  Stair,       i     159,319 

Stewart,  Mrs.  Dugald,  author  of  "  The  tears  I  shed,"  ...      i    292 

Stewart,  Prof.  Dugald,        i    342,  360 ;  ii     131 
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Stewart,  Polly,  heroine  of  song, ...  ii    32,  315 

Stewart,  Peter,  editor  of  ^tor,       ii     153,321 

Stirling,  lines  written  on  window  of  Inn  at,        ii    309,310 

Stool  of  repentance, ..     ii    420 

Strathallan,  Viscount,  escape  of, i    211 

Struthers,  John,  sequel  to  "Willie  brewed,"  etc.,        i    268 

"Susie,  sentimental  sister,"  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...      i     178 

f>ylya.uder,  origin  oi  7iom  de plume,  .         ...     ii     431 

Syme,  John,  of  Ryedale,     ("Stamp  Office  Johnny"  q.  v.) 


"  Tarn  o' Shanter,"  lines  omitted, i    353 

"  Tam   Samson's   Elegy,"  word  altered,    1794,  i    1C6 ;    verse  added, 

1793, i     167 

Task  of  the  Superlatively  Damned,  ii     160 

Taxation  increased,  1785, ii     128 

Tay,  Burns  on  the, 1     371 

Templeton,  the  "Scottish  Sims  Keeves,"  i  277;  his  singing  of  "The 
Dumfries  Volunteers,"         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     ii     123 

Terminations  of  Scots  verbs,  i     132 

Theatre  and  Burns, ii     151,150 

"  The    auld    farmer's    address    to    his    mare    Maggie,"    line 

altered,  1787, i      62 

"  The  braw  wooer,"  line  altered,  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     ii       75 

"  The  Deuks  dang  o'er  my  Daddie,"  original  words,      i     325 

"The  twa  dogs,"  lines  altered,       i     2,  6 

"The  vision,"  alterations,  etc.,  i  44,  46,  48,  51;  additional 

stanzas  to,       ...         ...         ...         ..  ...         ...         ...      i     158 

Thomson,  George,  note  on,  i  375 ;  his  alleged  meanness,  ii  43 ;  plan 
of  his  collection,  ii  47  ;  Burns'  correspondence  with  Thomson 
garbled  by  Currie,  ii  73  ;  Burns'  lirst  contribution  to,  ii  84  ; 
his  "improvements,"  ii  86;  rejects  "Down  the  burn,  Davie," 
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THE   MERRY  MUSES   OF  CALEDONIA. 


APART  from  his  genius,  Robert  Burns  is  the  most 
prominent  figure  of  his  time  in  the  history  of  the 
ballad  and  song  literature  of  Scotland.  The  extent, 
variety,  and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  in  this  particular  walk 
is  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  considered  that  few  facilities 
existed  in  his  day  for  the  study  of  the  subject;  and  these 
were,  moreover,  so  fragmentary  and  loosely  connected  as  to 
be  almost  valueless.  In  fact,  the  literature  of  Scottish  song 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  made  a  beginning  till  after  the 
second  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Allan  Ramsay 
gave  an  impetus  to  the  native  lyric,  which  continued  through 
the  Jacobite  period,  reached  its  culmination  in  the  era  of 
Burns,  and  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  yet  expended  itself. 
Previous  to  this  date  D'Urfey  had  published  his  bastard 
Anglo-Scottish  productions,  which  are  valuable  chiefly  as  a 
repository  of  imitation  and  parody,  indicating  the  popular  taste 
of  the  time.  The  ancient  Scots  "  Makaris "  eschewed  the 
lyric  as  unworthy  of  their  muse;  and  at  a  later  period  the 
clergy  set  their  faces  steadfastly  to  destroy  the  indigenous 
growth  of  song  by  the  substitution  of  "gude  and  godlie 
ballates,"  which,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  them  otherwise, 
served  the  good  end  of  preserving  the  old  titles  and  measures. 
Neither  by  sacred  bell  nor  secular  bill  can  such  a  natural 
outcome  of  human  nature  be  suppressed,  or  even  long  restrained. 
Cropped  at  the  surface,  the  national  poesy  struck  its  roots 
into  the  subsoil  and  became  a  wilding  of  bye-paths  and  shady 
places,  of  vigorous  growth,  rank,  and  luxuriant.  There  Bums 
found  it ;  tended,  pruned,  engrafted,  and  transplanted  it ;  till, 
from  the  corrupted  and  corrupting  stock  of  ribaldry,  obscenity, 
and  licentiousness,  he  feasted  the  world  with  the  fruits  of 
Hesperides.  He  employed  no  labourer;  he  did  the  navvy 
work  himself.  Small  wonder  is  it,  then,  that  the  skirts  of 
his  mantle  shew  some  traces  of  the  scavenger  work  which 
was  the  self-imposed  task  of  his  life.  On  this  point,  Robert 
Chambers,  in  his  Life  and  Works  of  the  Poet,  out  of  the 
fulness  and  ripeness  of  his  knowledge,  writes : — 
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**  With  a  strange  contradiction  to  tlie  grave  and  religious  character 
of  the  Scottish  people,  they  possessed  a  wonderful  quantity  of  indecorous 
traditionary  verse,  not  of  an  inflammatory  character,  but  simply  ex- 
pressive of  a  profound  sense  of  the  ludicrous  in  connection  with  the 
sexual  afiections.  Such  things,  usually  kept  from  public  view,  oozed 
out  in  merry  companies  such  as  Burns  loved  to  frequent.  Men  laughed 
at  them  for  the  moment,  and  in  the  sober  daylight  of  next  morning 
had  forgotten  them.  When  our  poet  was  particularly  struck  by  any 
freespoken  ditty  of  the  old  school  he  would  scribble  it  down  and 
transfer  it  to  a  commonplace  book.  In  time,  what  he  thus  collected 
he  was  led  to  imitate,  apparently  for  no  other  object  than  that  of 
amusing  his  merry  companions  in  their  moments  of  conviviality.  .  . 
.  .  I  am,  nevertheless,  convinced  that  his  conduct  originated  mainly 
in  nothing  worse  than  his  strong  sense  of  the  ludicrous.  Of  this,  I 
venture  to  say,  there  could  be  no  doubt  entertained  by  the  public  if 
it  were  allowable  to  bring  the  proper  evidence  into  Court.  It  is  also 
to  be  admitted  that,  to  heighten  the  effect,  he  was  too  apt  to  bring  in 
a  dash  of  levity  respecting  Scriptural  characters  and  incidents — a  kind 
of  bad  taste,  however,  for  which  an  example  was  set  to  him  in  the 
common  conversation  of  his  countrymen ;  for  certain  it  is  that  the 
piety  of  the  old  Scottish  people  did  not  exclude  a  very  considerable 
share  of  what  may  be  called  an  unconscious  profanity." 

In  boyhood  and  early  youth,  we  are  told,  he  consumed  with 
eager  mind-hunger  everything  that  partook  of  the  complexion 
of  his  genius,  and  when  the  slender  stores  at  his  command 
were  exhausted  he  betook  himself  to  the  volume  of  traditionary 
lore  written  on  the  memories  of  the  men  and  women  around 
him ;  chronicling  with  faithful  pen  all  their  uncouth  utterances 
— eliminating,  restoring,  amending — till  the  crooked  was  made 
straight  and  the  rough  places  plain.  Every  one  conversant 
with  Burns'  literary  methods  well  knows  that  the  discovery 
of  a  ballad  or  song  in  his  autograph  is  no  conclusive  proof, 
per  se,  that  he  is  the  author  of  it.  He  was  continually  noting 
down  every  echo  of  the  elder  Scottish  Muse  that  was  carried 
to  his  ear,  and  "  high-kilted  was  she,"  indeed,  if  her  presentment 
everywhere  is  anything  like  an  approximate  portrait.  All  was 
fish  that  came  into  the  net,  to  be  preserved  as  suggestions  for 
Johnson  and  Thomson  in  the  private  manuscript  referred 
to,  of  which  more  anon.  Copies  of  the  more  amusing 
"  Cloaciniads,"*  however,  were  dispatched  forthwith  (yet  not 
without    the    precaution   of    privacy)    to    the   jesters   of    the 


*  From  Cloacina,  a  Roman  goddess  who  presided  over  the  Cloacae  or  public 
receptacles  for  the  filth  of  the  city. 
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Crochallan  Club,*  or  hastily  jotted  down  for  future  reference 
on  odd  scraps  of  paper,  as  the  old  version  of  "  Bonie  Dundee  " 
on  the  reverse  of  the  Earl  of  Buchan's  letter  in  the  Poet's 
Monument,  Edinburgh,  exemplifies ;  and  these  confidences, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  in  not  a  few  instances,  have  been 
since  used  in  a  way  that  is  as  disgraceful  as  it  is  dishonourable 
to  all  concerned.  Nor  can  the  dictum  of  any  editor,  however 
able  and  erudite,  be  accepted  as  final,  unless  some  more 
satisfactory  evidence  is  produced  than  the  assumed  Burns' 
flavour  of  the  ballad  or  song  itself.  Yet,  in  face  of  these 
considerations,  many  pieces — and  these  mostly  of  the  objec- 
tionable sort — have  passed  into  currency  as  compositions  of 
Burns,  whose  claims  to  that  distinction  rest  solely  on  evidence 
of  the  flimsy  character  indicated.  Even  such  a  strong  pre- 
sumption of  authenticity  as  unchallenged  publication  during 
the  Poet's  lifetime  is  open  to  grave  suspicion,  seeing  that  he 
himself  thus  writes  to  Thomson  in  November,  1794: — 

"I  myself  have  lately  seen  a  couple  of  ballads  sung  through  the 
streets  of  Dumfries  with  my  name  at  the  head  of  them  as  the  author 
though  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  them.' 

Thomson  himself  (Sept.,  1793,)  falls  into  the  error  of 
supposing  that  the  free-spoken  ditty,  "  The  other  night  with  all 
her  charms,"  was  an  original  production,  for  he  wrote  upon  the 
margin  the  words,  "  Unpublishable  surely,"  though  the  truth  is 
that  Burns  quoted  it  from  the  D'Urfey  collection.  A  more 
mischievous  sort  of  evidence  is  that  which  is  based  on  the 
contents  of  certain  old  publications,  upon  which  the  flight  of 
time  has  conferred  that  arbitrary  authority  usually  associated 
in  the  popular  mind  with  "gude  black  prent."  It  is  one  of 
these  whose  title  appears  as  the  heading  of  this  paper,  and 
which  may  be  said  to  embrace  the  whole  subject,  that  we 
propose  to  examine  in  the  fight  of  the  information  we  have 
been  enabled  to  collect. 


•  For  the  benefit  of  the  general  reader  it  may  be  as  well  here  to  reniark  that 
a  short  time  before  Burns' introduction  to  Edinbur^'h  society,  William  SmelUe,  I/ord 
Newton,  Charles  Hay,  and  a  few  more  wits  of  the  Parliament  Houso,  liad  founded 
a  convivial  club  calle<l  "The  Crochallan  Fencibles"  (a  mock  allusion  to  the 
Baonaparte  Volunteer  movement),  which  met  in  a  tavern  kept  by  a  genial  old 
Highlandman  named  "  Daunie  Douglas,"  whose  favourite  song  "  Cro  C'halien" 
MUggested  the  <lual  designation  of  the  Club.  Smellie  introduce<l  liurns  as  a  member 
in  January,  1787.  Clegliorn  also  appears  to  have  been  on  the  muster-roll  of  this 
rollicking  regiment,  which  supplies  a  key  to  much  of  Burns'  corresnondence  with 
him.  How  the  revelr>'  of  the  boon  companions  was  stimulated  and  diversified  may 
be  as  eaitily  imagined  as  described. 
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At  the  outset,  it  may  be  interesting  to  enquire  as  to  the 
sources  of  Burns'  ballad  lore  apart  from  oral  tradition.  With 
the  works  of  Fergusson  and  Ramsay  he  was  specially  familiar, 
and  his  writings  also  testify  that  the  English  poets  and 
dramatists  were  not  unknown  to  him,  but  these  must  be 
adjudged  indifferent  aids  in  his  researches.  D'Urfey's  Pills  to 
Purge  Melancholy  was  published  in  1719;  Ramsay's  Tea-Table 
Miscellany  in  1724 ;  and  William  Thomson's  Orpheus  Caledonius 
about  the  same  date.  Previous  to  these,  however,  the  Watson 
Collectiofi  was  in  circulation,  having  been  published  in  1709.* 
Of  the  last-named  work,  Burns  says  that  it  was  "the  first  of  its 
nature  which  has  been  published  in  our  own  native  Scots 
dialect."  A  Collection  of  Loyal  SoPigs,  Poems,  i^c,  is  referred 
to  by  Stenhouse  as  having  been  published  in  1750,  and  the 
following  year  Yair's  Charmer  was  issued.  The  Blackbird, 
edited  by  William  Hunter,  appeared  in  1764;  Bishop  Percy's 
Reliques,  1765;  the  Dublin  Collection  in  1769;  and  Herd's 
Scottish  Songs,  Hei-oic  Ballads,  &c.  (referred  to  by  Burns 
as  Wotherspoo7i' s  Collection),  in  1776.!  Nearer  the  close 
of  Burns'  career  we  find  Pinkerton's  Collection  in  1786; 
Lawrie  a7id  Symington^ s  Collection  in  1791;  Pitson^s  in  1794; 
and  Dale's,  which  Robert  Chambers  assigns  to  a  period 
anterior  to  Burns  without  mentioning  the  exact  date.  In  this 
list,  which  does  not  pretend  to  be  either  absolutely  accurate  or 
complete,  we  have  disregarded  such  collections  as  Oswald's 
(1740),  and  MacGibbon's  (1762),  for  the  reason  that  they  deal 
less  with  the  poetical  than  the  musical  side  of  the  subject.  It 
is  perhaps  too  much  to  say  that  Burns  was  conversant  with 
the  whole  of  these  publications,  but  that  he  perused  the  pages 
of  the  more  important  of  them  is  beyond  a  doubt.  In  the 
Thomson  letter,  (Nov.,  1794,)  already  quoted  from,  Burns 
acknowledges  receipt  of  Ritson's  work,  and  goes  on  to  say : — 

"Despairing  of  my  own  powers  to  give  you  variety  enough  in 
English  songs,  I  have  been  turning  over  old  collections  to  pick  out 
songs  of  which  the  measure  is  something  similar  to  what  I  want ;  and 
with  a  little  alteration,  so  as  to  suit  the  rhythm  of  the  air  exactly,  to 
give  you  them  for  your  work You  may  think  meanly  of 


*  Choice  ]>roHery:  Songs  and  Sonnets,  was  published  in  1656;  Westminster 
Drolleries,  in  1672 ;  and  Merry  Drollery,  in  1691.  These  are  more  closely  connected 
>vith  English  literature, 

t  A  first  edition  appears  to  have  been  issued  in  1769. 
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this  one  ('Dainty  Davie'),  but  take  a  look  of  the  bombast  original  and 
you  will  be  surprised  that  I  have  made  so  much  of  it." 

Some  of  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Dunlop  are  to  the  same  efifect. 
A  thoroughly  exhaustive  examination  demands  that  the  annota- 
tor  should  have  before  him  the  contents  at  least  of  these  old 
collections.  But,  in  the  absence  of  reprints,  those  of  more 
remote  date  are  so  extremely  scarce  as  almost  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  such  a  method  of  treatment.  We  are,  therefore, 
left  no  choice  but  to  utilise  the  material  at  our  disposal  as  best 
we  may,  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  that  the  association 
of  Burns'  name,  either  as  author  or  editor,  with  the  ribald 
volumes  entitled  "The  Merry  Muses,"  is  not  only  an  un- 
warranted mendacity,  but  one  of  the  grossest  outrages  ever 
perpetrated  on  the  memory  of  a  man  of  genius. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  miscellaneous 
collection  of  old  songs  which  Burns  had  preserved  in  a 
commonplace  book  during  the  Johnson-Thomson  period  of  his 
career.  Regarding  this  manuscript,  the  characteristic  candour 
of  his  own  testimony  leaves  little  for  others  to  say.  In  a  letter 
to  John  M'Murdo,  of  date  December,  1793,  occurs  the 
following  passage: — 

"  I  think  I  once  mentioned  something  of  a  collection  of  Scots  songs  I 
have  for  some  years  been  making ;  I  send  you  a  perusal  of  what  I  have 
got  together.  I  could  not  conveniently  spare  them  above  five  or  six 
days,  and  five  or  six  glances  of  them  will  probably  more  than  suffice 
you.  A  very  few  of  them  are  my  own.  When  you  are  tired  of  them 
please  leave  them  with  Mr.  Clint  of  the  King's  Arms.  There  is  not 
another  copy  of  the  collection  in  the  world,  and  I  should  be  sorry  that 
any  unfortunate  negligence  should  deprive  me  of  what  has  cost  me  a 
good  deal  of  pains." 

This  speaks  for  itself,  and  that  right  eloquently.  The  post- 
script to  Thomson's  letter  of  January  20th,  1793,  by  the  Hon. 
Andrew  Erskine,  throws  such  a  strong  sidelight  on  the  environ- 
ment of  Burns  and  one  phase  of  the  social  life  of  his  period,  as 
to  confer  upon  it  a  special  title  to  quotation : — 

"You  kindly  promised  me,  about  a  year  ago,  a  collection  of  your 
unpublished  productions,  religious  and  amorous.  I  know  from  experi- 
ence how  irksome  it  is  to  copy.  If  you  will  get  any  trusty  person  in 
Dumfries  to  write  them  over  fair,  I  will  give  Peter  Hill  whatever  he 
uka  for  his  trouble,  and  I  certainly  shall  not  betray  your  confidence." 
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To  this  the  obh'ging  Poet  replied,  almost  by  return  of  post — 
"My  most  respectful  compliments  to  the  honourable  gentleman  who 

favoured  me  with  a  postscript  in  your  last.     He  shall  hear  from  me  and 

receive  his  MSS  soon." 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  he  had  become  aware  of  the 
peculiar  tastes  of  this  class  of  correspondent  as  early  as  1787- 
On  November  6th,  of  that  year,  he  writes  to  James  Hoy, 
Gordon  Castle,  in  the  following  terms : — 

"Johnson  sends  the  books  by  the  fly,  as  directed,  and  begs  me  to 
enclose  his  most  grateful  thanks.  My  return  I  intended  should  have 
been  one  or  two  poetic  bagatelles,  which  the  world  have  (sic)  not  seen, 
or,  perhaps,  for  obvious  reasons,  caimot  see.  These  I  shall  send  you 
before  I  leave  Edinburgh.  They  may  make  you  laugh  a  little,  which, 
on  the  whole,  is  the  best  way  of  spending  one's  precious  hours  and  still 
more  precious  breath ;  at  any  rate  they  will  be,  though  a  small,  yet  a 
very  sincere  mark  of  my  respectful  esteem  for  a  gentleman  whose 
further  acquaintance  I  should  look  upon  as  a  peculiar  obligation." 

Probably  the  religious  and  amorous  "bagatelles"  here  referred 
to  were  pieces  after  the  manner  of  "The  Court  of  Equity,'* 
composed  in  1786,  which  is  not  so  superlatively  glaring  in 
colouring  as  its  m  camera  character  would  lead  one  to  suppose. 
The  effusions  forwarded  to  his  boon  companions  of  the  Croch- 
allan  Club  were  more  of  the  nature  of  replies  to  solicitations 
than  voluntary  offerings  on  his  part ;  besides,  the  membership 
of  that  Club  ought  to  be  studied  before  the  application  of 
individual  strictures.     In  1793  he  thus  writes  to  Cleghorn: — 

"For  you  I  make  a  present  of  the  following  new  edition  of  an  old 
Cloaciuiad  song,  a  species  of  composition  which  I  have  heard  you 
admire,  and  a  kind  of  song  which  I  knew  you  wanted  much.  It  is 
sung  to  an  old  tune  something  like  *'  Tak  your  auld  cloak  about  ye." 

There  was  twa  wives,  and  twa  witty  wives, 
Sat  o'er  a  stoup  o'  brandy. 
******** 
God  speed  the  plough,  and  send  a  good  seedtime.     Amen !     Farewell ! " 

That  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  this  "  old  Cloaciniad,"  for 
we  can  find  no  trace  of  it  in  any  of  the  collections  we  have 
examined ;  yet  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a  new  "  find "  in  the 
manuscript  way  may  add  another  mud-speck  to  the  mantle. 
That  he  did  not  scatter  these  "bagatelles,"  as  he  calls  them, 
broadcast  with  careless  hand,  is  apparent  from  another  letter 
to  Cleghorn,  dated  21st  August,  1795.* 

*  See  also  "  Edinburgh  Commonplace  Book,"  1787. 


'•Inclosed  you  have  Clarke's  'Gaffer  Gray.'  1  have  not  time  to 
copy  it,  so  when  you  have  taken  a  copy  for  yourself  please  return  me 
the  original.  I  need  not  caution  you  against  giving  copies  to  any 
other  person.  '  Peggy  Ramsay '  I  shall  expect  to  find  in  '  Gaffer 
Gray's'  company  when  he  returns  to  Dumfries." 

His  own  dispassionate  opinion  of  these  jeux  d' esprit  will  be 
found  in  detached  notes  scattered  through  his  correspondence 
(to  which  we  may  have  occasion  to  refer  subsequently),  but 
a  sufficient  idea  of  the  inner  workings  of  his  mind  can  be 
gathered  from  his  letter  to  Thomson  of  i8th  May,  1796: — 

"  When  your  Publication  is  finished  I  intend  publishing  a  collection, 
on  a  cheap  plan,  of  all  the  songs  I  have  written  for  you — the  Museum, 
&c. — at  least,  of  all  the  songs  of  which  I  wish  to  be  called  the  author. 
I  do  not  propose  this  so  much  m  the  way  of  emolument,  as  to  do 
justice  to  my  Muse,  lest  I  should  be  blamed  for  trash  I  never  saw,  or 
be  defrauded  by  other  claimants  of  what  is  justly  my  own." 

It  must  be  matter  of  eternal  regret  that  continuous  physical 
suffering  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  this  intention.  Two 
months  afterwards  the  grave  closed  over  him,  and  he  left  his 
papers,  as  he  left  himself,  in  naked  honesty  to  the  world, 
without  a  shred  of  canting  deceit  or  unctuous  pretence  to 
conceal  the  flaws  of  that  defaced  image  which  is  the  common 
heritage  of  humanity.  When  the  shadow  had  fallen  upon 
him,  and  "  curst  necessity "  compelled  him  to  implore  the 
loan  of  five  pounds,  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Professor 
Wilson  that  "  a  miscreant,  aware  of  his  poverty,  made  him  an 
offer  of  fifty  pounds  for  a  collection" — this  self-same  manuscript 
collection — "  which  he  repelled  with  horror."  How,  then, 
did  it  come  to  pass  that  the  "horror"  was  re-enacted  over 
his  grave?  The  miserable  story  cannot  be  better  told  than 
in  the  unbiassed,  sympathetic  words  of  Robert  Chambers: — 

**  Unluckily,  Burns'  collection  of  these  facetiw  (including  his  own 
essays  in  the  same  walk)  fell,  after  his  death,  into  the  hands  of  one  of 
those  publishers  who  would  sacrifice  the  highest  interests  of  humanity 
to  put  an  adtlitional  penny  into  their  own  purses  ;  and,  to  the  lasting 
grief  of  all  the  frienda  of  our  Poet,  they  were  allowed  the  honours  of 
the  press.  The  mean -looking  volume  which  resulted  should  be  a 
warning  to  all  honourable  men  of  letters  against  the  slightest  connection 
with  clandestine  literature,  much  more  the  degradation  of  contributing 
to  it.  It  may  also  serve  as  a  curious  study  to  those  who  take  a  delight 
in  estimating  the  possible  varieties  of  intellectual  mood  and  of  moral 
sensation  of  which  our  nature  is  capable." 
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To  this  Scott  Douglas  adds  : — * 

**In  Dumfries  he  carefully  kept  the  book  under  lock  and  key;  but, 
some  years  after  his  death,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  person  who 
caused  it  to  be  printed  in  a  very  coarse  style,  under  the  title  of  '  The 
Merry  Muses  of  Caledonia,'  post  8vo,  pp.  128.  The  Poet's  name, 
however,  is  not  on  the  title-page,  nor  indicated  in  any  way  except  by 
the  unmistakable  power  exhibited  in  some  of  the  pieces." 

From  the  character  of  the  type  employed  this  "mean-looking 
volume"  must  have  been  pubHshed  circa  1800,  but  in  the  ^^^^^^^ 
absence  of  any  date  on  the  title-page  the  exact  year  can  only 
be  guessed  at.  Perfect  copies  of  it  are  now  so  rare  that, 
although  fragments  have  repeatedly  come  under  our  observation, 
we  have  only  succeeded,  after  years  of  hunting,  in  obtaining 
a  sight  of  one  complete  copy.f  So  far  as  our  researches  have 
gone  it  does  not  appear  that  this  original  "  Crochallan"  volume 
was  ever  reprinted.  As  was  only  to  be  expected,  however, 
edition  after  edition  of  "  Merry  Muses,"  more  or  less  spurious, 
was  issued  from  the  disreputable  press  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  sold  privately  for  dishonourable  gain.  These, 
for  the  most  part,  are  merely  filthy  receptacles  for  the  floating 
obscenity  of  their  periods,  and  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
"  Crochallan "  edition  as  they  do  to  the  other  sources  of 
impurity  which  they  laid  under  contribution.  Despite  the 
nausea — trending  closely  on  the  physical — which  is  apt  to  be 
engendered  even  in  minds  not  over  fastidious  by  a  critical 
study  of  literature  of  the  sort,  we  have  contrived  to  sift 
no  fewer  than  seven  of  these  editions,  inclusive  of  reprints. 
It  now  devolves  upon  us  to  give  some  account  of  their 
appearance  and  contents ;  and  this  we  shall  best  accomplish 
by  first  of  all  enumerating  them,  and  then  proceeding  to  as 
much  detail  as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  Our  space  will 
not  permit  of  fac-shniles  of  the  title-pages,  but  we  trust  the 
particulars  given  will  suffice  for  identification.  On  every  one 
of  them  appears  a  doggerel  stanza,  beginning  : — 

"Say,  Puritan,  can  it  be  wrong, 
To  dress  plain  truth  in  witty  song?" 

which,  for  obvious  reasons,  we  do  not  quote  in  its  entirety. 

*  Paterson's  Ed. :  Vol.  ii,  p.  47. 

t  The  copy  referred  to  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  VV.  Craibe  Angus,  Glasgow, 
who  kindly  placed  it  at  our  disposal.  It  is  the  only  cotnplete  copy  of  the  original 
edition  known  to  exist,  and  was  at  one  time  the  property  of  Mr.  W.  Scott  Douglas, 
as  the  manuscript  notes  in  his  hand  testify. 
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A  more  or  less  correct  idea  of  the  title  page  of  the 
"Crochallan"  edition  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
arrangement  of  type: — 

THE 

MERRY 

MUSES 

OF 

CALEDONIA; 

A  COLLECTION   OF 

FAVOURITE   SCOTS   SONGS 

{Ancient  md  Alodem), 

SELECTED   FOR   USE   OF  THE 

Crochallan   Fencibles. 


Say,  Puritan,  &c. 


No.  II.  curtails  the  title  to  "The  Merry  Muses — a  choice 
Collection  of  Favourite  Songs ; "  and  it  bears  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  title  page,  "  Dublin — Printed  for  the  Booksellers — Price 
three  shillings."     There  is  no  date.     It  measures  8  inches  by 

No.  III.  expands  the  title  to  "The  Merry  Muses — a  choice 
collection  of  Favourite  Songs  Gathered  From  Many  Sources — 
by  Robert  Burns — to  which  is  added  Two  of  his  letters  and  a 
poem — hitherto  suppressed — and  never  before  printed."  At 
the  top  of  the  title  page  is — "Not  for  maids,  ministers,  or 
striplings ; "  and  at  the  bottom,  "  Privately  Printed — (Not  for 
sale) — 1827."  On  the  reverse  appears,  "Only  99  copies 
printed."  This  edition  has  also  a  preface  of  some  length.  It 
measures  6}4  inches  by  4^. 

No.  IV.  has  the  same  title  as  No.  II.,  but  bears,  "Dublin 
— Printed  for  the  Booksellers — 1832."  It  measures  5^  inches 
by  3f^. 

•  The  measurements  apply  to  the  copies  examined. 
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No.  V.  appears  to  be  a  reprint  of  No.  IV.,  and  bears, 
"Dublin — Printed  for  the  Booksellers — Price  four  shillings." 
There  is  no  date.     It  measures  5^  inches  by  $%. 

No.  VI.  is  identical  with  II.,  IV.,  and  V.  It  bears, 
"London — Printed  for  the  Booksellers — 1843."  It  measures 
6%  inches  by  4. 

No.  VII.  is  a  reproduction  of  No.  III.  including  the  date, 
though  it  is  evidently  much  more  modern.  It  measures  7 
inches  by  4}^. 

No.  VIII.  is  another  reproduction  of  No.  III.,  evidently 
with  the  date  falsified.*  On  the  reverse  of  the  title  page,  how- 
ever, is  the  addendum,  "Only  90  copies  printed,"  which  is 
omitted  in  VII. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  will  readily  be  perceived 
that  the  interest  centres  in  the  "  Crochallan "  volume.  It  is 
generally  accepted  as  a  reproduction  in  print  of  Burns'  private 
manuscript ;  but  it  need  not  be  pointed  out  what  a  large 
demand  this  pretension  makes  upon  our  credulity  in  the 
absence  of  the  slightest  appearance  of  proof.  The  doubt 
is  emphasised  when  the  succeeding  reprints  and  editions  are 
compared  with  the  original,  the  fact  being  that  the  tables  of 
contents  vary  so  much  as  to  imply  independent  publication, 
and  the  absolute  non-existence  of  a  fountain-head  common  to 
all.  We  will,  however,  proceed  upon  no  assumption,  but  take 
matters  as  they  stand.  Before  presenting  the  details  of  the  first 
edition,  a  few  particulars  of  the  other  volumes  in  the  preceding 
list  may  aid  materially  in  the  elucidation  of  the  subject. 

The  copy  of  No.  II.,  which  fell  under  our  observation  was, 
unfortunately,  incomplete,  42  pp.  being  awanting  out  of  a  total 
of  about  100.  The  new  pieces  are  mostly  of  English  and  Irish 
origin,  but  the  want  of  a  table  of  contents  rendered  a  correct 
list  of  these  an  impossibility.  On  the  last  page  we  observed  a 
doggerel  fragment  on  "  Barm,"  which  will  be  found  in  Herd's 
Collectio7i.  The  old  version  of  "  Dainty  Davie  "  given,  is  also 
printed  in  the  same  work  in  fragmentary  form.  An  old  Scots 
piece  entitled  "  The  Lang  Dow,"  completes  the  list  of  interpola- 

*  The  copy,  in  our  possession,  judging  from  the  type,  binding,  and  spotless 
condition,  has  certainly  oeen  printed  within  the  last  half-dozen  years  or  so. 
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tions  in  this  edition,  so  far  as  we  had  opportunity  of  noting 
them.  Burns'  name  does  not  appear  on  any  part  of  the  fragment. 
No.  III.  is  the  most  noteworthy  edition  after  the  "Crochallan" 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  tide  page,  on  which,  be  it  observed, 
Bums'  name  appears  for  the  first  time.  In  a  somewhat  lengthy 
and  hotch-potch  preface,  most  of  which  is  taken  from  Robert 
Chambers  without  acknowledgment,  the  editor  or  compiler 
goes  on  to  say: — 

••  This  note  is  therefore  written  to  point  out  Burns'  share  in  this 
Collection  of  Merry  Songs — a  share  which  was  chiefly  that  of  collector, 
and  not  that  of  author ;  besides,  to  request  of  the  limited  number  of 
antiquarian  admirers,  into  whose  hands  the  volume  will  find  its  way, 
that  they  will  be  careful  of  it,  and  keep  it  out  of  the  way  of  youth, 
innocence,  and  beauty.  To  gratify  the  aforesaid  antiquaries  two  letters 
of  the  Great  Poet  are  now  given  for  the  first  time,  and  also  an  un- 
published poem  from  the  original  manuscript  in  Burns'  own  writing." 

An  attempt  is  made  to  separate  the  compositions  ascribed 
to  Burns  from  the  rest  of  the  rubbish,  with  the  gratifying 
result  that  only  twelve  pieces,  out  of  a  total  of  eighty-two,  are 
laid  to  the  charge  of  the  illustrious  name  under  cover  of  which 
the  sordid  wretches  hoped  to  drive  a  roaring  "antiquarian" 
trade  in  all  sorts  of  filth  and  abomination.  The  unpublished 
poem  introduced  with  such  a  flourish  of  trumpets  is  "The 
Court  of  Equity,"  published  privately  in  pamphlet  form  about 
1810,  and  of  which  the  version  given  is  both  inaccurate  and 
incomplete,  as  we  have  proved  by  comparing  it  with  the 
Egerton  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  The  letters  are 
confidential  communications,  shamelessly  filched  from  private 
repositories.  One  of  them  addressed  to  James  Johnson,  from 
Mauchline,  25th  May,  1788,  will  be  found  in  Paterson's  Scott 
Douglas  (Vol.  v.,  p.  125),  and  also  in  Hately  Waddell's  edition 
(Special  Correspondence,  p.  79) ;  the  other  has  never  been 
published  under  respectable  auspices.  Of  the  eighty -two 
pieces  printed,  no  fewer  than  forty-two  do  not  appear  in  the 
"Crochallan"  edition;  yet  upon  the  fly  title-page  is  printed  the 
libel,  "  Bums'  Merry  Muses."  And,  further,  to  the  unconscious 
discredit  of  the  whole  of  his  "antiquarian"  discoveries,  the 
anonymous  scribbler  confides,  with  charming  simplicity,  his 
utter  ignorance  of  the  subject  by  appending,  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  laudable  labours,  the  oracular  remark  : — "  The  foregoing 
completes  the  Merry  Muses  as  originally  collected  by  Bums." 
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The  glozing  hypocrisy  of  the  whole  performance  reaches  a 
climax,  when,  after  submitting  the  old  version  of  "John 
Anderson,  my  Jo,"  our  penny-a-liner  quotes  two  stanzas  of 
Burns'  version,  and  then  eructates  the  following  cant : — 

"Where,  in  the  English  language,  is  there  so  pure  and  lovable  a 
picture  of  happy  wedded  life?  Reader,  when  you  now  know  out  of 
what  mire  the  poet  of  Scotland  had  to  pick  up  many  of  his  best  and 
purest  lyrics,  bless  his  memory  that  the  legacy  he  left  to  the  world 
was  so  rich,  and  pure,  and  precious." 

Following  up  our  purpose,  we  submit  the  titles  of  the 
interpolated  pieces  : — * 


Parody  on  "  Shepherds  I  have  lost 

my  love." 
A  Sentimental  Sprig. 
Botany  Bay. 
Burlesque    on     ' '  The     Highland 

Laddie." 
Burlesque  on  ' '  Stella. " 
Cupid's  Frolic. 
Darby's  Key. 
Fanny's  black. 

Green  leaves  on  the  Green,  Oh  ! 
Jack  of  all  Trades. 
John   Anderson,    my    jo.    (Burns' 

version). 
Langolee. 
Court  of  Equity. 
Lucy  and  Kitty. 
Lullaby. 

My  Angel,  I  will  Marry  thee. 
Parody  on  "Corn  Rigs.*' 
Roger  and  Molly. 
The  Bonniest  Lass. 
The  Bottle. 


The  Browns  of  Old  England. 

The  Bumper  Toast. 

The  Citadel. 

The  Goldfinch's  Nest. 

Grey  John. 

The  Happy  Bunter. 

The  Highland  Laddie. 

The  Irish  Root. 

The  Little  Tenement. 

The  Mouse's  Tail. 

The  Origin  of  Disease. 

The  Pious  Parson. 

The  Plenipotentiary. 

The  Reels  of  Bogie. 

The  Ride  to  London. 

The  Tailor. 

The  Vigorous  Courtezaii. 

The  Wishes. 

Toasts  and  Sentiments. 

Una's  Lock. 

Letter  to  Robert  Ainslie  (Mauch- 

line,  March  3,  1788). 
Letter  to  James  Johnson. 


It  may  be  added  that  of  the  twelve  songs  ascribed  to  Burns 
four  are  to  be  found  in  his  published  works,  and  five  are 
docketed  "perhaps  by  Burns,  but  doubtful."  When  we  find 
this  generous  guess  hazarded  on  such  a  well-authenticated  old 
production  as  "  An'ra,  and  his  cutty  gun,"  we  are  justified  in 
the  conclusion  that  the  compilation  is  mere  guess-work  from 
beginning  to  end.     Taken  at  the  worst,   it  must  be  matter 


Indelicate  titles  have  been  altered  or  amended. 
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of  congratulation,  coming  from  such  a  quarter,  that  the  sum 
total  of  iniquity  is  set  down  at  three  songs  net,  out  of  seventy- 
eight — rather  a  slender  pretext  for  hoisting  such  a  sky-cleaving 
signboard. 

No.  IV.  calls  for  no  remark  beyond  the  table  of  contents, 
which  includes  twenty-six  additions  whose  origin  is  unmistak- 
ably revealed  in  their  titles: — 
The  Dispute.  Hall  and  Doll. 

Parody  on  ''Sweet's  the  love."  The  Parson  and  Clerk. 

The  British  Fair.  Burlesque  on  the  "  Fair  Thief." 

Fair  lady  lay.  The  Wedding  Night. 

Gulliver  in  Lilliput.  Comical  Jack. 

Blue  Bells  of  Ireland.  A  Tender  Young  Maid, 

Paudieen  O'Raflferty.  The  Double  Blessing. 

The  Friar.  Amoret  and  Phillida. 

They  all  work.  Coxheath. 

Would  you  do?  A  new  way  to  pardon  Sins. 

Sheila-na-Guiry.  The  Marriage  Morn. 

Father  Paul.  The  End. 

Patrick  Quimes.  A  Sweet  Young  Maid. 

In  No.  V.  is  incorporated  "The  tailor  cam'  tae  clout  the 
claes,"  which  appears  in  Herd's  Collection,  1776. 

No.  VI.  closely  follows  V.,   but  contains  three  additional 

pieces : — 

The  Gipsy  Girl. 

Here's  a  Bumper  to  her. 

Fanny  is  the  Girl  for  me. 

On  every  page  is  printed  "  Burns'  Merry  Muses,"  which  entitles 
it  to  the  distinguished  honour  of  being  the  most  villainous 
edition  that  has  ever  appeared. 

The  other  volumes,  being  reprints  pure  and  simple,  need 
not  be  dwelt  upon.  Though  our  list  is  probably  far  from  being 
complete,  sufficient  data  will  be  found  in  the  foregoing  for  an 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  "trash  he  never  saw,"  which  has 
been  foisted  on  the  name  of  Burns  in  the  interests  of  a  nefarious 
trade,  which  is  quite  on  a  level  with  selling  his  bones  for  manure. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  way,  it  remains  for  us  to  examine  the 
"  Crochallan  "  volume,  the  contents  of  which  are  as  follow  : — * 

1. — Anna.  3. — Andrew  and  his  cutty  gun. 

2. — As  I  cam*  o'er  the  Cairney    4. — As  I  cam'  down  yon  waterside. 
Mount.  5. — Act  sederunt  o'  the  Session. 

*  See  footnote  on  titles,  supra. 
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6. — As  I  looked  o'er  yon  castle  wa'. 

7. — Blythe    Will     and     Bessie's 
Wedding. 

8.— Brose  and  Butter. 

9.  —Cuddy  the  Cooper. 
10. — Comin'  o'er  the  hills  o'  Coupar. 
11. — Comin'  thro'  the  rye. 
12.— Come  cowe  me,  Minnie. 
13. — Come  rede  me,  dame. 
14. — Duncan  Maclearie. 
15. — Duncan  Davison. 
16. — Dainty  Davie. 
17. — Duncan  Gray. 
18.  — Errock  Brae. 
19. — Ellibanks  and  Ellibraes. 
20. — For  a'  that  an'  a'  that. 
21. — Godly  Girzie. 
22. — Green  grow  the  rashes,  O. 
23. — Green   grow   the   rashes,   O. 

(another  version). 
24:. — Gie  the  lass  her  fairin'. 
25.— Had  I  the  wyte  ? 
26. — How  can  I  keep  my  honour  ? 
27. — Here's  his  health  in  water. 
28. — He  began  and  she  began. 
29. — I  rede  ye,  beware. 
30. — I  am  a  bard. 
31. — John  Anderson,  my  Jo. 
32.  — Jocky  is  a  bonny  lad. 
33. — Jenny  Macraw. 
34. — Johnie  Scott. 
35. — Logan  Water. 
36. — My  ain  kind  dearie. 
37. — My  auntie  Jean  held  to  the 

shore. 
.38. — Muirland  Meg. 
39. — My  wife's  a  wanton  wee  thing. 
40. — Madgie  cam'. 
41. — The  Nine  will  please. 
42. — Naething  there. 
43. — Our  gudewife's  sae  modest 
44. — O  saw  ye  my  Maggy  ? 
45. — 0  gat  ye  me  wi'  naething  ? 
46. — 0  can  ye  labour  lea'  ? 
47. — Our  John. 

That  is  90  pieces  in  all 


41  and    13,   9  and   69,   54 

we  have  in  reality  85  individual  compositions. 
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48. — Ken  ye  na  our  lass  Bess  ? 

49. — Poor  bodies  dae  naething. 

50. — She's  hoy'd  me  out  o'  Lauder- 
dale. 

51. — Supper  is  uae  ready. 

52.  — She  gripet. 

53. — She  rose  and  loot  me  in. 

54. — Soldier  laddie. 

55. — The  marauder. 

56. — The  lass  o'  Liviston. 

57.— The  Patriarch. 

58. — The  Case  of  Conscience. 

59.— The  Trogger. 

60.— The  reel  o'  Stumpie. 

61.— The  Jolly  Ganger. 

62.— The  bower  of  bliss. 

63. — The  yellow,  yellow  yorlin'. 

64. — The  simmer  morn. 

65. — They  took  me  to  the  halyband. 

66. — The  ploughman. 

67. — The  Moudiewark. 

68.— The  mill,  mill,  O. 

69.  -  The  Cooper  o'  Cuddy. 

70.—  There  cam' a  cadger  onto'  Fife. 

71. — The  Cooper  o'  Dundee. 

72. — The  rantin'dog,the  daddie  o't. 

73. — There's  something  there. 

74. — The  lassie  gath'rin  nits. 

75.— The  linkin'  laddie. 

76. — Our  gudewife  gaed  o'er  to  Fife. 

77. — Tweedmouth  Town. 

78.— The  sodger  laddie. 

79. — Would  you  act  so? 

80. — Will  ye  na,  can  ye  na,  let 
me  be? 

81. — Wha'll  kiss  me  now? 

82.— Wha  the  deil  can  hinder? 

83. — We're  a'  gaun  southie,  O. 

84.— Whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't. 

85. — Wha  is  that  at  my  bower  door. 

86. — Ye  hae  lien  wrang,  lassie. 
'  87. — Yes,  yes,  yes,  lassie. 

88. — Ye'se  get  a  place  to  hide. 
'  89. — Yestreen  I  had  a  pint  o'  wine. 
'  90.-0,  gin  I  had  her. 

but  deducting  the  double  titles 

and    78,    I    and   89,  4   and   68, 

Of  these,  no 
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reprint  or  subsequent  edition  which  we  have  examined  con- 
tains more  than  forty^  a  fact  which  effectually  disposes  of 
any  pretensions  they  may  have  to  be  placed  on  the  same 
plane  with  the  volume  which  is  assumed  to  represent  the 
original  manuscript.  Proceeding  to  analyse  the  table  of 
contents  we  find,  firstly,  that  fifteen  of  the  compositions  appear 
in  one  or  other  of  the  pul^lished  editions  of  the  poet's  works  ; 
the  more  rare,  in  the  Kilmarnock  edition  of  Scott  Douglas,  of 
which  a  detailed  index  is  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
volume.  Though  more  or  less  amended  in  word  or  phrase, 
these  still  retain  sufficient  of  their  original  character  upon  which 
to  found  a  judgment.  The  pieces  included  in  this  category 
are,  i,  2,  25,  27,  29,  30,  37,  54,  55,  60,  61,  69,  72,  84,  and  85. 
Upon  the  remaining  seventy  it  would  be  rash  to  give  an  ex 
cathedra  deliverance  till  a  complete  collection  of  the  old  works, 
formerly  referred  to,  supplies  whatever  recoverable  data  may  be 
awanting.*  Scott  Douglas  (Vol.  II.,  p.  342,  Kilmarnock  Ed.) 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  "that  about  one-third  of  them  are  certainly 
by  Burns,"  meaning  thereby,  one-third  of  the  whole  collection. 
Alongside  of  this  falls  to  be  placed  Burns*  own  declaration,  "  A 
very  few  of  them  are  my  own."  It  will  also  have  been 
observed  that  the  same  authority,  in  the  quotation  already 
given,  states  that  Burns'  authorship  is  not  "  indicated  in  any 
way  except  by  the  unmistakable  power  exhibited  in  some  of  the 
pieces."  Now,  with  all  due  deference  to  that  able  and  pains- 
taking editor,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  is  a  very  loose 
and  unguarded  way  of  dealing  with  such  a  question,  inasmuch  as 
his  readers  are  left  to  guess  both  the  exact  number  of  the 
ascribed  pieces  and  their  precise  character.  Nor  can  we  accept, 
in  blind  faith,  any  judgment  based  on  the  shifting  sand  of  the 
"power  exhibited  in  some  of  the  pieces."  It  may  be  that  he 
had  more  evidence  before  him  when  he  wrote  than  we  are 
cognisant  of,  but  we  have  searched  his  works  in  vain  for  any 
indications  of  it,  and  we  cannot  concede  the  infallibility  of  any 
man's  Burns'  instinct.  Thrown  back  on  our  own  resources, 
we  propose  to  put  Burns  himself  in  the  witness-box  with  the 
intention  of  seeing  what  we  can  glean  from  his  own  confessions 
and  self-abnegating  admissions.  In  his  last  affecting  interview 
with  Maria  Riddel,  Professor  Wilson  says: — 

**He  expressed  deep  contrition  for  havinj?  been  betrayed  by  his 

__^ I. 

*  See  Kilmarnock  Kdition,  Vol.  II.,  p.  813. 
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inferior  nature  and  sympathy  with  the  dissolute,  into  impurities  in 
verse,  which  he  knew  were  floating  about  among  people  of  loose  lives, 
and  might,  on  his  death,  be  collected  to  the  hurt  of  his  moral  character. 
Never  had  Burns  been  'hired  minstrel  of  voluptuous  blandishment,' 
nor  by  such  unguarded  freedom  of  speech  had  he  ever  sought  to  corrupt, 
but  in  emulating  the  ribald  wit  and  coarse  humour  of  some  of  the  worst 
old  ballads  current  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  of  whom  the 
moral  and  religious  are  often  tolerant  of  indecencies  to  a  strange  degree, 
he  felt  he  had  sinned  against  his  genius." 

So  far  as  we  have  come  in  the  investigation,  it  must  be  clear 
to  the  unprejudiced  that  he  has  been  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning.  The  testimony  of  such  a  man  as  Robert  Burns, 
on  anything  affecting  himself,  is  worth  a  library  of  conjecture 
or  critical  gymnastics.  With  him  the  unpardonable  sin  was  the 
sin  of  lying;  therefore  let  the  truth  be  spoken  as  the  best 
means  of  rebutting  the  falsehoods  and  misrepresentations 
which,  like  fungus  growths,  have  gathered  round  the  musty 
nastiness  of  the  pubhcations  we  have  pilloried. 

On  Sept.  3,  1786,  Burns  quotes  a  stanza  of  the  old,  indelicate 
version  of  "  Green  Grow  the  Rashes,  O,"  in  a  letter  to  John 
Richmond.  Concerning  his  own  version  he  writes  to  Thomson 
in  April,  1793:— 

**At  any  rate,  my  other  song,  'Green  Grow  the  Rashes,  will 
never  suit.  The  song  is  current  in  Scotland  under  the  old  title,  and  to 
the  merry  old  tune  of  that  name,  which  of  course  would  mar  the 
progress  of  your  song  to  celebrity. " 

His  satirical  proclamation  of  "  a  certain  nefarious,  abomin- 
able, and  wicked  song  or  ballad,  a  copy  whereof  we  have 
enclosed,"  addressed  to  William  Chalmers  and  John  M'Adam, 
is  dated  from  Mauchline,  Nov.  20,  1786.  (Paterson's  Ed., 
Vol.  v.,  p.  163.) 

In  November,  1791,  he  writes  to  Ainslie: — 
"I  began  "Elibanks  and  Elibraes,"  but  the  stanzas  fell  unenjoyed 
and  unfinished  from  my  listless  tongue." 

During  the  EUisland  period  (1788-91)  he  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  Wm.  Stewart,  Closeburn  Castle,  with  no  further  indica- 
tion of  date  than — 

"Ellisland,  Wednesday  Even." 

* '  I  go  for  Ayrshire  tomorrow,  so  cannot  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
you  for  some  time,  but  anxious  for  your  spiritual  welfare  and  growth 
in  grace,  I  enclose  you  the  Plenipo.  You  will  see  another,  '  The 
Bower  of  Bliss,'  'tis  the  work  of  a  Revd.  Doctor  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland. — Would  to  Heaven  a  few  more  of  them  would  turn  their 
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fiery  zeal  that  way.  There  they  might  spend  their  Holy  fury,  and 
show  the  tree  by  its  fruits!!!  There  the  inbearing  woikings  might 
give  hopeful  presages  of  a  new  birth ! !! !  The  other  two  are  by  the 
author  of  the  Plenipo,*  but  *  The  Doctor '  is  not  half  there,  as  I  have 
mislaid  it. — I  have  no  copies  left  of  either,  so  must  have  the  precious 
pieces  back  again. — I  am,  ever  your  oblid.  hum.  servt., 

RoBT.  Burns." 

This  letter  does  not  appear  in  any  published  edition.  There 
is  little  doubt,  however,  of  its  authenticity.  (See  N.  and  Q., 
6th  S.,  July  30th,  1881  ;  also  "Notes  and  Queries"  and 
"Additional  Letters"  in  the  present  volume.) 

On  the  subject  of  the  tippling  ballad — "  Poor  bodies  dae 
naething,"  we  have,  in  a  letter  to  Cleghorn,  12th  Dec,  1792 — 

"By  our  good  friend  Crosbie  I  send  you  a  song,  just  finished  this 
moment.     May  the follow  with  a  blessing.     Amen!" 

To  Graham  of  Fintry  he  writes  on  the  same  subject,  January 
5th,  1793:— 

"A  tippling  ballad  which  I  made  on  Prince  of  Brunswick's  breaking 
up  his  camp,  and  sung  one  convivial  evening,  I  shall  likewise  send  you, 
sealed  up,  as  it  is  not  for  everybody's  reading.  This  last  is  not  worth 
your  perusal ;  but  lest  Mrs.  Fame  should,  as  she  has  already  done,  use 
and  even  abuse  her  old  privilege  of  lying,  you  shall  be  the  master  of 
everything,  U  pour  et  le  contre,  of  my  political  writings  and  conduct. " 

Of  this  ballad  he  sent  a  copy  to  Thomson  in  July,  1 794 : — 
*•  The  needy  man  who  has  known  better  times  can  only  console 
himself  with  a  song,  thus, — 

While  princes  and  prelates  and  hot-headed  zealots, 
A'  Europe  had  set  in  a  low,  a  low,  Ac. 

On  October  25th,  1793,  he  wrote  in  rollicking  vein  to 
Cleghorn  : — 

"From  my  late  hours  last  night,  and  the  dripping  fogs  and  damn'd 
east  wind  of  this  stupid  day,  I  have  left  me  as  little  soul  as  an  oyster. — 
•Sir  John,  you  are  so  fretful,  you  cannot  live  long.' — *  Why,  there 
is  it !    Come,  sing  me  a  bawdy  song  to  make  me  merry ! ! ' 

Act  Sederunt  o'  The  Session. 
Tune — '  O'er  the  muir  amang  the  heather.' 

******** 

Well,  the  Law  is  good  for  something,  since  we  can  make  a  bawdy 
song  out  of  it.     {N.B. — I  never  made  anything  of  it  any  other  way.) 

Mair  for  token,  a  fine  chiel — a  hand-waled  friend  and 

crony  o'  my  ain  got  o'er  the  lugs  in  luve  wi'  a  braw,  bonie,  fodgel 
hizzie  frae  the  English  side,  weel-ken'd  i'  the  Burgh  of  Annan  by 
the  name  o'  *  Bonie  Mary,'  and  I  tauld  the  tale  as  follows: — {N.B. — 
The  chorus  is  auld. ) 

*  A  Captain  Morris. 
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Come,  cowe  me  Minnie,  come  cowe  me. 
Tune — '  My  Minnie's  aye  glowerin'  o'er  me.' 

Forgive  this  wicked  scrawl.  Thine,  in  all  the  sincerity  of  a  brace 
of  honest  port,  R.  B." 

It  is  in  this  effusion  that  he  makes  his  striking  confession  of 
"original  sin,"  a  confession  which  does  infinitely  less  than 
justice  to  himself,  and  whose  uncompromising  honesty  must  have 
sounded  strangely  in  the  ear  of  such  a  Father-confessor  as 
Cleghorn.     In  April  of  the  same  year  he  writes  to  Thomson : — 

"I  have  made  one  ('  The  gowden  locks  o'  Anna  '),  a  good  while  ago, 
which  I  think  is  the  best  love-song  I  ever  composed  in  my  life,  but  in 
its  original  state  is  not  quite  a  lady's  song.  I  enclose  the  original, 
which  please  present  with  my  best  compliments  to  Mr.  Erskine,  and  I 
also  enclose  an  altered,  not  amended  copy  for  you,  if  you  choose  to  set 
the  tune  to  it,  and  let  the  Irish  verses  follow." 

In  Sept.,  1794,  he  refers  to  a  couple  of  "  Cloaciniads,"  in  his 
letter  to  Thomson  of  that  date : — 

"Do  you  know,  my  Dear  Sir,  a  blackguard  Irish  song  called 
•Oonagh's  Waterfall?'  Our  friend  Cunningham  sings  it  delightfully. 
The  air  is  charming,  and  I  have  often  regretted  the  want  of  decent 

verses  to  it If  it  does  not  suit  you  as  an  editor,  you 

may  be  pleased  to  have  verses  to  it,  that  you  may  sing  it  before  ladies. 

Do  you  know  a  droll  Scots  song,  more  famous  for  its 

humour  than  delicacy,  called  the  *Grey  Goose  and  the  Gled.'*  Mr. 
Clark  took  down  the  notes  (such  as  they  are)  at  my  request,  which  I 
shall  give  with  some  decenter  verses  to  Johnson.  Mr,  Clark  says  that 
the  tune  is  positively  an  old  chant  of  the  Romish  Church,  which 
corroborates  the  old  tradition  that  at  the  Reformation  the  Reformers 
burlesqued  much  of  the  old  church  music  with  setting  them  to  bawdy 
verses.  As  a  further  proof,  the  common  name  for  this  song  is  '  Cumnock 
Psalms.'  As  there  can  be  no  harm  in  transcribing  a  stanza  of  a  psalm, 
I  shall  give  you  two  or  three;  possibly  the  song  is  new  to  you. 

CUMNOCK  PSALMS. 

As  I  looked  o'er  yon  castle  wa', 
I  spied  a  grey  goose  and  a  gled,  &c. 

So  much  for  the  psalmody  of  Cumnock  ! " 

In  another  letter  to  George  Thomson,  dated  Jany.,  1795, 
after  dilating  on  the  difficulties  attending  original  composition 
in  the  lyric  field,  he  requests  "leave  to  squeeze  in  a  clever 
anecdote  of  my  Spring  originality ; " — 

"  Some  years  ago,  when  I  was  young,  and  by  no  means  the  saint  I 

*  This  Is  another  title  for  No.  6  in  table  of  contents  given  supra. 
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am  now,  I  was  looking  over,  in  company  with  a  heUe-lettre  friend,  a 
magazine  *  Ode  to  Spring, '  when  my  friend  fell  foul  of  the  recurrence  of 
the  same  thoughts,  and  offered  me  a  bet  that  it  was  impossible  to 
produce  an  ode  to  Spring  on  an  original  plan.  I  accepted  it,  and 
pledged  myself  to  bring  in  the  verdant  fields,  the  budding  flowers,  the 
crystal  streams,  the  melody  of  the  groves,  and  a  love  story  into  the 
]>argain,  and  yet  be  original.  Here  follows  the  piece,  and  wrote  to 
music  too ! 

ODE    TO    SPRING. 
Tune— The  Tither  Morn. 

"When  maukin  bucks,  &c.* 

To  "The  Patriarch — A  Wicked  Song" — he  appends  the 
following  ironical  preface: — 

**  The  Publisher  to  the  Reader.  Courteous  Reader, — The  following 
is  certainly  the  production  of  one  of  those  licentious,  ungodly  (too 
much-abounding  in  this  our  day)  wretches,  who  take  it  as  a  compli- 
ment to  be  called  wicked,  provided  you  allow  them  to  be  witty.  Pity 
it  is  that  while  so  many  tar-barrels  in  the  countrj'  are  empty,  and  so 
many  gibbets  untenanted,  some  example  is  not  made  of  these 
profligates ! " 

This  was  first  published  by  Robert  Chambers,  and  inserted 
by  Scott  Douglas  under  date  1793,  (Paterson's  Ed.,  Vol.  vi., 
p.  100.)  There  is  such  a  family  resemblance  between  it  and 
the  proclamation  on  the  "  Scoffing  Ballad "  as  to  give  colour 
to  the  supposition  that  they  both  refer  to  the  same  production. 

Amongst  Burns'  MS  notes  in  the  Glenriddell  copy  of 
Johnson's  Museum^  we  find  many  pregnant  references  to  the 
old  Scots  songs  which  had  passed  under  his  editorial  observa- 
tion, and  from  which  we  cull  the  following : — 

**  The  old  set  of  the  song  (*  She  rose  and  loot  me  in  '),  which  is  still 
to  be  foimd  in  printed  collections,  is  much  prettier  than  this ;  but 
somebody  (I  believe  it  was  Ramsay)  took  it  into  his  head  to  clear 
it  of  some  seeming  indelicacies,  and  made  it  at  once  more  chaste 
and  more  dull." 

"  There  is  another  set  of  the  words  ('  Saw  ye  nae  my  Peggie '),  much 
older  still,  and  which  I  take  to  be  the  original  one,  but  though  it  has 
a  very  great  deal  of  merit,  it  is  not  quite  ladies'  reading." 

**  The  old  song  (•  The  Lass  o'  Livingston'),  in  three  eight-line  stanzas, 
is  well  known,  and  has  merit  as  to  wit  and  humour,  but  it  is  rather 
unfit  for  insertion.     It  begins — 

The  bonie  Lass  o'  Li  vision, 

Her  name  ye  ken,  her  name  ye  ken  : 

And  she  has  written  in  her  contract; 

To  lie  her  lane,  to  lie  her  lane." 

*  "  Damon  and  Bilria"  (see  Paterson's  Ed.,  VoL  III.,  p.  IT). 
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"Another  '  Highland  Laddie'  is  also  in  the  MiLseum  (Vol.  v.,  No.  467). 
.     .     .     It  is  an  excellent,  but  somewhat  licentious  song,  beginning — 

'As  I  cam'  o'er  the  Cairney  Mount, 

And  down  amang  the  blooming  heather,'" 

"A  mutilated  stanza  or  two  ('Dainty  Davie')  are  to  be  found  in 
Herd's  Collection,  but  the  original  song  consists  of  five  or  six  stanzas, 
and,  were  their  delicacy  equal  to  their  wit  and  humour,  they  would 
merit  a  place  in  any  collection." 

"The  original  ('The  mill,  mill,  O'),  or,  at  least,  a  song  evidently 
prior  to  Ramsay's,  is  still  extant.     It  runs  thus — 

'  As  I  cam'  down  yon  water  side, 

And  by  yon  shielin-hill,  O, 

There  I  spied  a  bonie,  bonie  lass, 

And  a  lass  that  I  lo'ed  right  weel,  O. 
Chorus. 
The  mill,  mill,  O,  and  the  kill,  kill,  O, 
And  the  coggin'  o*  Peggy's  wheel,  O  ; 
The  sack  and  the  sieve,  an'  a'  she  did  leave, 
For  dancin'  the  miller's  reel,  O.' 

The  second  and  fourth  stanzas  ('The  tailor  fell  thro'  the  bed')  arc  mine." 
"  The  original  ('The  Bob  o'  Dunblane ')  I  learned  on  the  spot  from  my 

old  hostess  in  the  principal  Inn  there." 

"The   old   song   with   this   title    (' Eppie   Macnab ')    has   more   wit 

than  decency." 

His  letter  to  Thomson  of  yth  April,  1793,  is  also  highly 
instructive,  as  a  few  examples  will  show  : — 

"I  remember  two  ending  lines  of  averse  in  some  of  the  old  songs 
of  'Logan  VVater'  (for  I  know  a  good  many  different  ones),  which 
I  think  pretty — 

'  Now  my  dear  lad  maun  face  his  faes. 

Far,  far  frae  me  and  Logan  braes.'" 

"  '  Banks  of  the  Dee,'*  leave  it  out  entirely  ;  'tis  rank  Irish  ;  .  .  . 
it  is  no  more  like  a  Scots  air  than  Lunardi's  balloon  is  like  Diogenes' 
tub.  .  .  .  Let  me  recommend  to  you,  in  place  of  the  blackguard 
Irish  jig,  our  beautiful  Scots  air  *  Saw  ye  na  my  Peggy.' "' 

"The  original  song  'The  mill,  mill,  O,'  though  excellent,  is,  on 
account  of  delicacy,  inadmissible ;  still,  I  like  the  title,  and  think  a 
Scots  song  would  suit  the  notes  best. " 

These  extracts  do  not  by  any  means  exhaust  what  Burns  has 
written  on  the  subject,  but  our  space  does  not  admit  of  more 
expansion.  Nor  can  we,  within  the  limits  prescribed,  refer  at 
any  length  to  other  quotations,  collaterally  related  to  our 
subject,  which,  in  a  comprehensive  view,  are,  perhaps,  of  no 
less  importance.  Scott  Douglas  (Paterson's  Ed.,  Vol.  V.,  p.  310) 
makes  mention  of  "a  lot  of  Pickering  MSS  doubtless  yet  in 

*  Or  "  Langolee." 
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existence,"  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  did  not  peruse 
them;  we  are  therefore  left  to  guess  on  what  authority  he 
ascribes  "The  Trogger"  to  Burns,  a  stanza  of  which  he  quotes 
in  the  same  edition  (Vol.  III.,  p.  247).  In  the  Kilmarnock 
Edition  (Vol  II.  p.  417)  he  plainly  informs  his  readers  that  he 
never  saw  these  MSS,  but  that  Mr  Greenshields  of  Kerse, 
Lesmahago,  had  "kindly  favoured  him  with  transcripts  of 
some,  and  interesting  information  regarding  others."  On  9th 
June,  187 1,  the  same  gentleman  (he  goes  on  to  say)  wrote  to 
him  in  the  following  terms, — "  On  broad  moral  ground,  I  have 
just  finished  a  bonfire  of  them; — so  here  ends  the  matter." 
It  is  therefore  a  certainty  that  the  Greenshields  part  of  the 
Pickering  collection  is  happily  beyond  recovery;  and  all 
honour,  we  say,  to  Mr.  Greenshields  for  his  laudable  sacrifice.* 
The  editorial  idiosyncrasies  of  Mr.  Scott  Douglas  are  so 
correctly  and  pithily  expressed  by  Dr.  Adams  in  his  valuable 
publication.  Burns'  Chloris,  recently  issued  from  the  Glasgow 
press,  that  we  need  add  nothing  beyond  recording  our  entire 
agreement  with  the  views  expressed.  "The  Jolly  Gauger," — an 
amended  version  of  which  he  gives  at  p.  422  of  Vol.  II.  of 
same  edition — taken  along  with  the  surprisingly  ungenerous  note 
attached,  is  a  signal  example  of  the  danger  of  allowing  even 
such  commendable  qualities  as  conscientiousness  and  enthu- 
siasm to  run  riot.  In  Vol.  II.  (pp.  60  and  62,  Paterson's  Ed.) 
he  refers  to  other  two  "  Crochallan "  songs — "  The  bonie 
Moor  Hen,"  and  "  My  Lord  a-Hunting  " — the  former  of  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  Clarinda  correspondence.  What  are  we 
then  to  understand  by  "  Crochallan "  songs  as  distinguished 
from  songs  in  the  "  Crochallan  "  collection  ?  Was  this  "  mean- 
looking  volume  "  a  faithful  reflection  of  the  pilfered  MS,  or  was 
it,  like  its  successors,  composed  of  garbled  extracts  eked  out 
by  the  canticular  obscenity  of  its  time  ?  These  are  questions 
which  must  be  answered  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  any 
trustworthy  investigation.  But,  as  we  have  proceeded  all  along 
on  the  worst  view  of  the  case,  it  behoves  us  now  to  sum  up  the 
evidence.  For  the  publication  of  that  evidence  we  are  not 
responsible ;  it  has  long  been  before  the  world,  and  we  have 
only  collated  and  focussed  it.  It  appears,  then,  to  be  put 
beyond   a  doubt,   that    in    addition    to    the    pieces   in   the 

♦  See  **  Notes  and  Queries"  in  present  volume. 
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"  Crochallan  "  table  of  contents  which  are  to  be  found  in  his 
published  works,  Burns  wrote : — 

The  Pcatriarch. 
Poor  Bodies  dae  Naetliing. 
Act  Sederunt  of  the  Session. 
Come,  Cowe  me,  Minnie. 
Anna  (unexpur gated  version). 
The  Simmer  Morn. 

— in  all,  six  compositions,  exclusive  of  *>'  The  Court  of  Equity," 
which  did  not  find  a  place  in  the  "  Crochallan"  volume.  That 
he  retouched  some  of  the  older  anonymous  songs  is  equally 
certain,  but  here  the  written  record  must  be  our  only  guide, 
lest  imagination  warp  our  judgment  and  we  lend  ourselves  to 
injustice.  When  the  manuscript  resurrectionists  have  drawn 
his  last  "  frailty  from  its  dread  abode,"  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
appraise  the  true  value  of  their  latest  achievements.  From  his 
tomb  comes  the  lingering  echo,  "  a  very  few  of  them  are  my 
own."  Gainsay  it  who  can.  What  more  is  there  in  that  con- 
fession than  half  the  world,  were  it  only  half  as  honest,  could 
confess  of  the  "original  sin"  of  bachelor  stories  in  bachelor 
clubs,  the  modern  demand  for  prurient  novels,  and  the  insatiable 
curiosity  that  centres  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Divorce  Courts? 
We  have  given  but  a  glimpse  of  Burns'  environment,  which  may 
be  extended,  if  desired,  by  a  study  of  contemporary  literature. 
In  conclusion,  we  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  were  the 
private  confidences  of  either  the  celebrated  or  obscure  of  any 
age  or  time  so  ruthlessly  violated  as  those  of  Burns  have  been, 
few  would  escape  whipping.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  will 
have  been  served  if  it  be  the  means  of  inducing  the  prejudiced 
and  ignorant  to  review  the  grounds  of  their  opinions ;  or  of 
furnishing  the  Poet's  admirers  with  a  sufficiency  of  fact  where- 
with to  repel  the  calumnies  and  falsehoods  which  the  cupidity 
of  a  few  infamous  publishers  has  heaped  upon  his  name. 

D.  M'NAUGHT. 
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ADDITIONAL  BURNS  LETTERS. 


IN  the  last  number  of  the  Burfts  Chronicle  I  was  able  to 
show,  in  a  paper  on  the  editing  of  Burns'  correspondence, 
how  freely  the  earlier  editors  had  altered  or  cut  down 
the  Poet's  letters  whenever,  from  one  motive  or  another — 
sometimes,  notions  of  propriety,  and  sometimes,  ideas  that  they 
could  improve  upon  the  grammar  or  wording  of  the  original — 
it  seemed  good  to  them  so  to  do.  In  the  present  article  I  shall 
add  to  the  store  of  Burns'  letters  not  a  few  that  are  of  consider- 
able interest,  and  shall  give  further  proofs  of  the  liberties  taken 
by  Currie  and  others,  often  without  any  indication  of  the 
changes  they  made.  The  letters  dealt  with  in  this  paper  are, 
for  the  most  part,  contained  in  a  volume  in  the  Laing  Collection, 
in  the  Edinburgh  University  Library,  to  which  my  attention 
was  drawn  by  the  Rev.  Eric  Robertson ;  the  others  are  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Alfred  Morrison.* 

The  first  of  the  papers  in  the  Edinburgh  University  is  a  copy 
of  a  letter  "  To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Greenfield,  inclosing  two  songs, 
the  composition  of  two  Ayrshire  mechanics,"  dated  December, 
1786,  soon  after  Burns  reached  Edinburgh.  The  paper  is 
endorsed  "Burns:  letters  to  several  persons.  Sent  to  Lady 
H.  Don,  26th  March,  1787;"  and  several  phrases  in  the  letter 
are,  as  was  often  the  case,  identical  with  passages  in  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  Dunlop,  of  January  15,  1787  (Douglas'  "  Works  of  Robert 
Burns,"  iv.,  192).  The  Rev.  William  Greenfield,  Professor  of 
Rhetoric,  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  literary  circle  of  the  city 
to  make  Burns'  acquaintance.  The  poet  spoke  highly  of  him 
in  his  Journal,  but  his  end  was  sad  (Douglas,  vi.,  391-395). 
I^dy  Harriet  Don — a  "divine  lady" — to  whom  Burns  sent  this 
paper,  was  sister  to  the  Earl  of  Glencairn. 

To  the  Rev.  William  Greenfield,  inclosing  two  songs,  the 
composition  of  two  Ayrshire  mechanics. 
Reverend  Sir, — On  raking  the  recesses  of  my  memory  the  other 
(lay,  I  stumbled  on  two  Songs  which  I  here  inclose  you  as  a  kind  of 

*  Most  of  the  matter  in  this  article  was  first  published  by  me  in  the  Scot«man 
for  January  25,  1893.  I  am  indebted  to  the  editor  of  that  pajwr  for  permission  to 
repro«luce  the  letters  here,  and  to  the  editor  of  tlie  Bunu  Chronicle  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  give  them  a  more  permanent  restiiiR -place.  Some  fresh  letters,  and 
IKjrtions  of  others,  liave  l>een  added  in  the  course  of  revision. 
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curiosity  to  a  Professor  of  the  Belle  Lettres  de  la  Nature,  whicli,  allow 
me  to  say,  I  look  upon  as  an  additional  merit  of  yours ;  a  kind  of  bye 
Professorship,  not  always  to  be  found  among  the  systematic  Fathers 
and  Brothers  of  scientific  Criticism.  They  were  the  work  of  Bards 
such  as,  I  believe,  I  had  better  still  have  been. 

Never  did  Saul's  armour  sit  so  heavy  on  David  when  going  to 
encounter  Goliath,  as  does  the  encumbering  robe  of  public  notice  with 
which  the  friendship  and  patronage  of  some  "names  dear  to  fame''  have 
invested  me.  I  do  not  say  this  in  the  ridiculous  idea  of  seeming  self- 
abasement  and  affected  modesty.  I  have  long  studied  myself,  and  I 
think  I  know  pretty  exactly  what  ground  I  occupy,  both  as  a  Man  and 
a  Poet ;  and  however  the  world,  or  a  friend,  may  sometimes  differ  from 
me  in  that  particular,  I  stand  for  it,  in  silent  resolve,  with  all  the 
tenaciousness  of  property.  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  my  abilities 
deserved  a  better  fate  than  the  veriest  shades  of  life ;  but  to  be  dragged 
forth,  with  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head,  to  the  full  glare  of  learned 
and  polite  observation,  is  what,  I  am  afraid,  I  shall  have  bitter  reason 
to  repent. 

I  mention  this  to  you,  once  for  all,  merely  in  the  Confessor  style, 
to  disburthen  my  conscience,  and  that  "when  proud  Fortune's  ebbing 
tide  recedes,"  you  may  bear  me  witness,  when  my  babble  of  fame  was 
at  the  highest,  I  stood,  unintoxicated,  with  the  inebriating  cup  in  my 
hand,  looking  forward,  with  rueful  resolve,  to  the  hastening  time  when 
the  stroke  of  anxious  calumny,  with  all  the  eagerness  of  vengeful 
triumph,  should  dash  it  to  the  ground. — I  am,  ever,  &c. 

December,  1786. 

The  next  paper  in  the  Edinburgh  University  illustrates 
Currie's  methods.  It  is  a  draft,  dated  "  Edinr.,  Feb.,"  of  the 
letter  to  Mr.  James  Dalrymple,  of  Orangefield,  which  is  given 
in  Douglas'  edition  (iv.,  i68),  with  the  conjectural  date,  Nov- 
ember 30,  1786.  At  the  end  of  the  first  paragraph  Currie 
omitted  the  following  words: — "Or,  to  go  farther  back,  as  the 
brave  but  unfortunate  Jacobite  clans  who,  as  John  Milton  tells 
us,  after  their  unhappy  CuUoden  in  Heaven,  lay  'nine  times 
the  space  that  measures  day  and  night '  in  oblivious  astonish- 
ment, prone,  weltering  on  the  fiery  surge."  At  the  end  of  the 
next  paragraph  the  following  words  are  suppressed,  after 
"St.  Peter's  keys  to":— "The  h— 11-mouthing  John  Russell 
[Burns'  'Black  Jock']  family  prayers  in  the  house  of  Orange- 
field,  on  another  brace  of  bantlings  to  a  certain  Bard  already 
overcharged  with  a  numerous  issue."  The  conclusion  of  the 
letter,  too,  is  omitted  : — "  For  the  blind,  mischief-making  little 
urchin  of  a  Deity  you  mention,  he  and  I  have  been  sadly  at 
odds  ever  since  some  dog  tricks  he  played  me  not  half  a  cen- 
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tury  ago.  I  have  compromised  matters  with  his  godship  of  late 
by  uncouphng  my  heart  and  fancy  for  a  shght  chase  after 
a  certain  Edinr.  belle.  My  devotions  proceed  no  farther  than  a 
forenoon  walk,  a  sentimental  conversation,  now  and  then 
a  squeeze  of  the  hand  on  interchanging  au  vieillade,  and  when 
peculiar  good-humour  and  sequestered  propriety  allow — 
'  Brethren,  salute  one  another  with  a  holy  kiss.' — S.  Paul. 

Kissin'  is  the  key  o'  love, 

An'  clappin'  is  the  lock, 
An'  makiu'  o's  the  best  thing 

That  ere  a  young  thing  got. 

An  auld  sang  o'  my  mither's. — I  have  the  honour  to  be,"  &c. 

This  old  song,  with  some  alterations,  Burns  subsequently 
sent  to  Johnson  for  insertion  in  the  Museum  (Douglas,  iii.,  74). 

On  the  3rd  of  May,  1787,  Burns,  about  to  set  out  on 
a  Border  tour,  thanked  Dr.  Blair  for  his  kindness,  and  sent  a 
copy  of  Beugo's  engraving  of  himself.  In  his  reply,  written 
next  day  (the  letter  is  in  Mr.  Morrison's  collection),  Blair 
said,  "  Your  situation,  as  you  say,  was  indeed  very  singular,  and 
in  being  brought  out  all  at  once  from  the  shades  of  deepest 
privacy  to  so  great  a  share  of  public  notice  and  observation  you 
had  to  stand  a  severe  trial.  I  am  happy  that  you  have  stood 
it  so  well,  and  as  far  as  I  have  known  or  heard,  though  in  the 
midst  of  many  temptations,  without  reproach  to  your  character 
and  behaviour."  This  testimony  respecting  Burns'  first  winter 
in  Edinburgh  is  of  value. 

The  next  letter,  which  is  without  date,  was  so  much  altered 
by  Currie  that  it  will  be  best  to  print  the  whole  as  it  stands 
in  the  MS.  This  is  the  important  letter,  addressed  to  the 
Earl  of  Glencairn,  in  January,  1788,  in  which  Burns  asked 
for  his  Lordship's  interest  to  obtain  a  post  in  the  Excise 
(Douglas,  iv.,  319):— 

My  Lord, — I  know  your  Lordship  will  disapprove  of  my  ideas  in 
the  request  I  am  going  to  make  to  you  ;  but  I  have  weighed  my 
situation,  my  hopes,  and  turn  of  mind,  and  am  fully  fixed  to  my 
scheme  if  I  can  possibly  effectuate  it.  I  wish  to  get  into  the  Excise. 
I  am  told  that  your  Lordship's  interest  will  easily  procure  me  the  grant 
from  the  Commissioners  ;  and  your  Lordship's  patronage  and  goodness, 
which  have  already  rescued  me  from  obscurity,  wretchedness,  and 
exile,  embolden  me  to  ask  that  interest.     You  have  put  it  in  my  power 
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to  save  the  little  home  that  sheltered  an  aged  mother,  two  brothers, 
and  three  sisters  from  destruction. 

My  brother's  lease  is  but  a  wretched  one,  though  I  think  he  will 
probably  weather  out  the  remaining  seven  years  of  it.  After  what  I 
have  given  and  will  give  hhn  as  a  small  farming  capital  to  keep  the 
family  together,  I  guess  my  remaining  all  -will  be  about  two  hundred 
pounds.  Instead  of  beggaring  myself  with  a  small,  dear  farm,  I  will 
lodge  my  little  stock,  a  sacred  deposit,  in  a  banking-house.  Extra- 
ordinary distress,  or  helpless  old  age,  have  often  harrowed  my  soul 
with  fear ;  and  I  have  one  or  two  claims  on  me  in  the  name  of  father. 
I  will  stoop  to  anything  that  honesty  warrants  to  have  it  in  my  power 
to  leave  them  some  better  remembrance  of  me  than  the  odium  of 
illegitimacy. 

These,  my  Lord,  are  my  views.  I  have  resolved  on  the  maturest 
deliberation ;  and  now  I  am  fixed,  I  shall  leave  no  stone  unturned  to 
carry  my  resolve  into  execution.  Your  Lordship's  patronage  is  by  far 
the  strength  of  my  hopes  ;  nor  have  I  yet  applied  to  anybody  else. 
Indeed,  I  know  not  how  to  apply  to  anybody  else.  I  am  ill  qualified 
to  dog  the  heels  of  greatness  with  the  impertinence  of  solicitation,  and 
tremble  nearly  as  much  at  the  idea  of  the  cold  promise  as  the  cold 
denial ;  but  to  your  Lordship  I  have  not  only  the  honor  and  the 
happiness,  but  the  pleasure  of  being,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship's  much 
obliged  and  deeply  indebted  humble  servant,  Robt.  Burns. 

P.S. — I  have  enclosed  your  Lordship  'Holy  Willie,'  and  will  wait 
on  you  the  beginning  of  next  week,  as  against  then  I  hope  to  have 
settled  my  business  with  Mr.  Creech. 

Burns  was  to  receive  one  hundred  guineas  for  the  copyright 
of  the  poems  published  in  1787,  and  on  the  31st  of  March, 
1 788 — the  day  upon  which  orders  were  issued  from  the  Excise 
Office  for  the  instruction  of  Burns  in  the  art  of  gauging,  &c. — 
he  wrote  to  Creech  from  Mauchline  .* — 

"As  I  am  seriously  set  in  for  my  farming  operations,  I  shall  need 
that  sum  your  kindness  procured  me  for  my  copyright.  I  have  sent 
the  line  to  Mr.  John  Somerville,  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  who  will 
call  on  you  ;  but  as  I  do  not  need  the  sum,  at  least  I  can  make  a  shift 
without  it  till  then.  Any  time  between  now  and  the  first  of  May,  as 
it  may  suit  your  convenience  to  pay  it,  will  do  for  me." 

The  money  was  paid  on  the  30th  of  May  (Douglas,  v.,  125). 
In  the  meantime  Burns  had  decided  to  make  Jean  Armour 
his  wife. 

February,  1789,  saw  the  production  of  Burns'  Address 
(signed  "John  Barleycorn")  of  the  Scottish  Distillers  to  the 
Right  Hon.  WiUiam  Pitt  (Douglas,  v.,  205).     The  original. 
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or  a  copy  of  this  piece,  with  the  title  "Address  to  the  Right 

Honble.    W P ,    Esq.,   &:c.,    &:c.,    &c.,"    is    in    Mr. 

Morrison's  collection.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  give  the  passages 
in  which  the  MS.  differs  from  the  published  version : — 

Sir, — While  pursy  burgesses  crowd  your  (fates,  sweating  under  the 

weight  of  heavy  addresses,  permit  us,  the  late  distillers, 

We  tcill  have  the  merit  of  countenancing  our  friends 

You  are  well  acquainted,  Sir, those  who  make  the  fatal 

experiment  tJiat  we  have  done You  will  know  that  they 

likewise  have  their  price At  best,  they  are  the  compli- 
ments of  a  wretclis  friends  on  the  morning  of  his  execution  ;  they  take 
a  decent  farewell,  resign  him  to  his  fate,  and  hurry  away  from  his 

approaching  hour pointing  Mm  out  those  who  are  still 

more  unhappy the  triumph  of  your  evil  star  has  been 

exceedingly  despiteful.  At  an  age  when  other  men  are  the  votaries  of 
pleasure  or  underlings  in  business,  you  had  attained  a  British  states- 
man's highest  toish a  union  which  should  make  them 

ever  after  one  people the  former  should  always  enjoy 

that  branch  of  the  revenue  known  by   the  name  of  the 

Excise    ....     some  invidious,  powerful  individuals 

By  this  conspiracy  we  fell A  number  of  (we  will  say  it) 

respectable  characters We  fell  victims  to  the  wishes  of 

dark  envy,  and  unprincipled  ambition  !  Your  foes.  Sir,  were  avowed ; 
they  were  too  brave  to  take  an  ungenerous  advantage  ;  your  defeat  xoas 
in  the  face  of  day.  Our  enemies,  to  complete  our  overthrow,  contrived 
to  make  their  private  treachery  the  villainy  of  a  nation.  Not  content 
ivith  their  own  guilt  they  made  the  Public  infamous  !  Your  downfall  only 
drags  with  you  your  friends  and  partizans :  in  our  misery  are  more  or 
less  involved  the  most  numerous  and  most  tiseful  part  of  the  community 

when  obtrusive  memory  presses  bitterly  on   the   sense, 

let  that  recollection  come.  Sir,  like  a  healing  angel We 

have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  your  gratefid  and  sympathising  humble 
servants. 

The  next  letter  appears  to  have  been  sent  to  Lady  Elizabeth 
Cunningham.  It  is  in  the  Edinburgh  University  Library, 
together  with  the  two  that  follow : — 

Ellisland,  near  Dumfries, 
22nd  Janry.,  1789. 
My  Lady, — As  the  officious  gratitude  of  a  poor  creature,  however 
it  may  be  a  little  troublesome,  can  never  be  disagreeable  to  a  good  heart, 
I  have  ventured  to  send  your  ladyship  this  packet.  That  from  a  dabbler 
in  rhymes,  I  am  become  a  professed  Poet ;  that  my  attachment  to  the 
Muses  is  heated  into  enthusiasm  ;  that  my  squalid  Poverty  is  changed 
for  comfortable  independance,  is  the  work  of  your  Ladyship's  noble 
Family.  Whether  I  may  ever  make  my  footing  good,  on  any  consider- 
able height  of  Parnassus,  is  what  I  do  not  know  ;  but  I  am  determined 
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to  strain  every  nerve  in  the  trial.  Thougli  the  rough  material  of  fine 
writing  is  undoubtedly  a  gift  of  Genius,  the  workmanship  is  as  certainly 
the  united  eflfort  of  labor,  attention,  and  pains.  Nature  has  qualified 
few,  if  any,  to  shine  in  every  walk  of  the  muses  :  I  shall  put  it  to  the 
test  of  repeated  trial  whether  she  has  formed  me  capable  of  distinguishing 
myself  in  any  one. 

In  the  first  great  concern  of  life,  the  means,  the  means  of  supporting 
that  life,  I  think  myself  tolerably  secure.  If  my  farm  should  not  turn 
out  well,  which  after  all  it  may  not,  I  have  my  Excise  Commission  in 
reserve.  This  last  is  comparatively  a  poor  resource,  but  it  is  luxury  to 
anything  the  first  five-and-twenty  years  of  my  life  taught  me  to  expect ; 
and  I  would  despise  myself,  if  I  thought  I  were  not  capable  of  sacrificing 
one  little  liquorish  gratification  on  the  altar  of  Independance.  A  little 
space  of  indolence  excepted,  I  thank  Heaven  there  is  not  any  species  of 
dissipation  that  I  cannot  set  at  defiance.  The  indolent  reveries  of  a 
bemused  mind  are  indeed  the  sins  that  easily  beset  me ;  but,  like  the 
noxious  vapours  that  annoy  miners,  I  am  afraid  they  are  evils  that 
necessarily  rise  from  my  v^ery  Profession. 

The  enclosed  Poems  are  the  favours  of  the  Nithsdale  Muses.     The 

Piece  inscribed  to  R G ,  Esq.,  is  a  copy  of  verses  which  I  sent 

to  Mr.  Graham  of  Fintry,  with  a  request  for  his  assistance  to  procure 
me  an  Excise  Division  in  the  middle  of  which  I  live.  On  my  return 
from  Edin.  last,  I  found  my  aged  mother,  my  brothers  and  sisters,  on 
the  brink  of  ruin  with  their  farm;  and  as  I  am  certain  the  remainder  of 
their  lease  will  be  worth  holding,  I  advanced  them  nearly  one-half  of 
my  capital  to  keep  their  little  Commonwealth  together,  and  place  them 
in  comfort.  My  own  farm  here  I  am  pretty  sure  will  in  time  do  well ; 
but  for  several  years  it  will  require  assistance  more  than  my  pocket  can 
afford.  The  Excise  salary  would  pay  half  my  rent,  and  I  could  manage 
the  whole  business  of  the  Division  without  five  guineas  of  additional 
expence. 

I  shall  be  in  Edinburgh  in  about  a  month,  when  I  shall  do  myself  the 
honour  to  inform  your  Ladyship  farther  of  these  to  me  important 
matters,  as  I  know  your  Goodness  will  be  interested  in  them. 

In  all  my  other  domestic  concerns  I  find  myself  extremely  comfortable. 
I  muse  and  rhyme,  morning,  noon,  and  night ;  and  have  a  hundred 
different  poetic  plans,  pastoral,  georgic,  dramatic,  &c. ,  floating  in  the 
regions  of  fancy,  somewhere  between  Purpose  and  Resolve.  To  secure 
myself  from  ever  descending  to  anything  unworthy  of  the  independent 
spirit  of  Man  or  the  honest  pride  of  Genius,  I  have  adopted  Lord  Glen- 
cairn  as  my  titular  Protector — what  your  scholars  call  by  the  heathen 
name  of  Dii  penates  I  think  it  is.  I  have  a  large  shade  of  him,  with 
the  verses  I  intended  for  his  picture,  wrote  out  by  Butterworth,  pasted 
on  the  back  ;  and  a  small  shade  of  him,  both  by  Miers,  set  in  a  gold 
breast-pin,  with  the  words  "  Mon  Dieu  et  toi  "  engraved  on  the  shell. 
The  first  I  have  hung  over  my  Parlour  chimney-piece ;  the  last  I  keep 
for  gala  days.  I  have  often,  during  this  hard  winter,  wished  myself  a 
great  man,  that  I  might,  with  propriety  in  the  etiquette  of  the  world, 
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have  enquired  after  Lady  Glencairn's  health.  One  of  the  sons  of  little 
men  as  I  am,  I  can  only  wish  fervently  for  her  welfare ;  or  in  my 
devouter  moods,  pray  for  her,  in  the  charming  language  of  M'Kenzie, 
that  "  the  Great  Spirit  may  bear  up  the  weight  of  her  grey  hairs,  and 
blunt  the  arrow  that  brings  them  rest." 

I  shall  not  add  to  this  unconscionable  letter  by  a  tedious  apology,  or 
anything  more  than  assuring  your  Ladyship  that  with  the  warmest 
sincerity  of  heartfelt,  though  powerless  gratitude,  I  have  the  honor  to 
be,  my  Lady,  your  Ladyship's  deeply  indebted  and  ever  grateful 
humble  servt., 

RoBT.  Burns. 

The  following  letter  was  addressed :  "  'J'o  Lady  Betty 
Cunningham,  at  Coates,  Edinburgh." 

EUisland,  near  Dumfries,  loth  May,  1789. 

My  Lady, — Though  I  claim  the  privilege  your  Ladyship's  goodness 
allows  me  of  sending  you  copies  of  anything  I  compose  in  the  way  of 
my  Poetic  Trade.  I  must  not  tax  you  with  noticing  each  of  my  idle 
epistles.  The  inclosed  piece  pleading  the  cause  of  Humanity  is  for 
your  Ladyship ;  the  other,  a  specimen  of  the  Author's  Political  Piety, 
I  present  with  my  humble  respects  to  the  noble  Earl  to  whom  I  owe 
my  All. 

Though  I  had  no  other  motive,  I  would  continue  to  cultivate  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Muses  for  the  sake  of  having  an  opportunity  of 
assuring  the  Noble  Family  of  Glencairn  M'ith  what  enthusiasm  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  the  grateful  creature  of  their  bounty,  and  their  very 
humble  Servt., 

RoBT.  Burns. 

The  next  letter  was  also  in  all  probability  addressed  to  I^dy. 
Elizabeth  Cunningham.  Cromek  printed  the  greater  part  of  it 
(Douglas,  v.,  277)  as  a  letter  to  the  Dowager-Countess  of  Glen- 
cairn, and  the  MS.  differs  constantly  from  Cromek's  version. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Burns  could  send  two  letters 
so  closely  resembling  each  other  to  different  members  of  the 
same  family ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  MS.  version  there  is 
an  allusion  to  Lady  Glencairn.  I  give  this  version  in  full,  in 
order  that  any  who  wish  may  collate  it  with  the  ordinary  text. 

EUisland,  23d  Deer.,  1789. 
My  Lady, — The  honour  you  have  dbne  your  poor  poet  in  writing 
him  so  very  obliging  a  letter,  and  the  pleasure  the  enclosed  beautiful 
verses  have  given  him,  came  very  seasonably  to  his  aid  amid  the  cheer- 
less gloom  and  sinking  despondency  of  December  weather  and  diseased 
nerves.     As  to  forgetting  the  family  of  Glencairn,  with  which  you  tax 
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me,  Heaven  is  my  witness  with  what  sincerity  I  could  use  those  simple, 
rude,  but,  I  think,  strongly  expressive  verses :  — 

If  thee,  Jerusalem,  I  forget. 

Skill  part  from  my  right  hand  ; 
My  tongue  to  my  mouth's  roof  let  cleave. 

If  I  do  thee  forget, 
Jerusalem  !  and  thee  above 

My  chief  joy  do  not  set. 

When  I  am  tempted  to  do  anything  improper,  I  dare  not,  because  I 
look  on  myself  as  accountable  to  your  Ladyship  and  family.  When, 
now  and  then,  I  have  the  honour  to  be  called  to  the  tables  of  the  great, 
if  I  happen  to  meet  with  anything  mortifying  from  the  stately  stupidity 
of  self-sufficient  squires,  or  the  luxuriant  insolence  of  the  upstart  nabobs, 
I  get  above  the  creatures,  by  calling  to  remembrance  that  I  am  patronised 
by  the  noble  house  of  Glencairn ;  and  at  gala  times,  such  as  New  Year's 
Day,  a  christening,  or  the  kirn -night,  when  my  punch-bowl  is  brought 
from  its  dusty  corner,  and  filled  up  in  honour  of  the  occasion,  I  begin 
with — The  Countess  of  Glencairn!  My  goodwoman,  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  grateful  heart,  next  cries — My  Lord!  and  so  the  toast  goes  on 
until  I  end  with — Lady  Harriet's  little  angel!  whose  epithalamium  1 
have  pledged  myself  to  write. 

When  I  received  your  Ladyship's  letter,  I  was  in  the  act  of  tran- 
scribing the  enclosed  Poems,  such  as  they  are,  for  you,  and  meant  to 
have  sent  them  in  my  first  leisure  hour,  and  acquainted  you  with  a  late 
change  in  my  way  of  life.  By  the  generous  friendship  of  one  of  the 
first  of  men,  Mr.  Graham  of  Fintry,  I  have  got  the  Excise  Division  in 
the  midst  of  which  I  live,  and,  considering  my  unlucky  bargain  of  a 
farm,  I  find  £50  per  annum,  which  is  now  our  salary,  an  exceeding 
good  thing. 

People  may  talk  as  they  please  of  the  ignominy  of  the  Excise ;  but 
what  will  support  my  family  and  keep  me  independent  of  the  world 
is  to  me  a  very  important  matter  ;  and  I  had  much  rather  that  my 
profession  borrowed  credit  from  me,  than  that  I  borrowed  credit  from 
my  profession.  Another  advantage  I  have  in  this  business  is  the 
knowledge  it  gives  me  of  the  various  shades  of  human  character,  and 
consequently  assisting  me  in  my  trade  as  a  Poet.  Not  that  I  am  in 
haste  for  the  press,  as  my  Lord  has  been  told  ;  had  it  been  so  I  would 
have  been  highly  wanting  to  myself  not  to  have  consulted  my  generous 
noble  patron  ;  but  still,  to  be  a  Poet  is  my  highest  Ambition,  my 
dearest  Wish,  and  my  unwearied  study.  I  am  aware  that  though  I 
were  to  give  to  the  world  performances  superior  to  my  former  works, 
if  they  were  of  the  same  kind  the  comparative  reception  they  would 
meet  with  would  mortify  me.  For  this  reason  I  wish  still  to  secure  my 
old  friend  Novelty,  on  my  side,  by  the  kind  of  my  performances.  I 
have  some  thoughts  of  the  Drama.  Considering  the  favourite  things 
of  the  day,  the  two  and  three  act  pieces  of  O'Keefe,  Mrs.  Inchbald, 
&c.,  does  not  your  Ladyship  think  that  a  Scottish  Audience  would  be 
better  pleased  with  the  Afiectation,  Whim,  and  Folly  of  their  own 
native  growth,  than  by  manners  which  to  by  far  the  greatest  [number] 
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of  them  can  be  only  second-hand  ?  No  man  knows  what  Nature  has 
fitted  him  for  until  he  try  ;  and  if  after  a  preparatory  course  of  some 
years'  Study  of  Men  and  Books,  I  should  find  myself  unequal  to  the 
task,  there  is  no  gi-eat  liarm  done.  Virtue  and  Study  are  their  own 
reward.  I  have  got  Shakespeare,  and  begun  with  him,  and  I  shall 
stretch  a  point  and  make  myself  master  of  all  the  Dramatic  Authors 
of  any  repute,  in  both  English  and  French,  the  only  languages  which 
I  know. 

I  ought  to  apologise  to  your  Ladyship  for  sending  you  some  of  the 
enclosed  rhymes,  they  are  so  silly.  Everybody  knows  now  of  poor 
Dr.  M*Gill.  He  is  my  particular  friend,  and  my  Ballad  on  his  prosecu- 
tion has  virulence  enough  if  it  has  not  wit.  You  must  not  read  Lady 
Glen  cairn  the  stanza  about  the  Priest  of  Ochiltree.  Though  I  know 
him  to  be  a  designing,  rotten-hearted  Puritan,  yet  perhaps  her  Ladyship 
has  a  difierent  idea  of  him.  The  Ode  to  the  Regency  Bill  was  mangled 
in  a  newspaper  last  winter.  The  Election  ballad  alludes  to  our  present 
canvas  in  this  string  of  Boroughs.  I  do  not  suppose  their  (.sic)  will  be 
a  harder  run  match  in  the  whole  General  Election.  I  have  avoided 
taking  a  side  in  Politics.  The  Song  is  the  only  one  of  the  enclosed 
pieces  that  I  think  worthy  of  being  sent  to  so  good  a  judge  as  your 
Ladyship. 

I  will  not  add  to  this  tedious  epistle  more  than  to  assure  your  Ladyship 
with  what  grateful  sincerity  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  Ladyship's 
highly  oblidged  and  most  obedient  humble  servt., 

RoBT.  Burns. 

In   1790  Burns  wrote  to  Mr.   Alexander  Fergusson,  J. P., 

on  behalf  of  a  man  of  whom  his  official  duties  made  it  necessary 

for  him  to  give  information.     Chambers  thought  fit  to  leave 

out  a  few  words  (Douglas,  v.,  324).     This  is  how  the  letter 

stands  in  the  original  MS. : — 

Globe  Inn,  Noon,  Wednesday. 

Blessed  be  he  that  kindly  doth 
The  poor  man's  case  consider. 

1  have  sought  you  all  over  the  town,  good  Sir,  to  learn  what  you 
have  done,  or  what  can  be  done,  for  poor  Robie  Gordon.  The  hour 
is  at  hand  when  I  must  assume  the  execrable  oflSce  of  whipper-in  to  the 
bloodhounds  of  justice,  and  must,  must  let  loose  the  ravenous  rage  of  the 
carrion  sons  of  b — tchea  on  poor  Robie.  I  think  j'ou  can  do  something 
to  save  the  unfortunate  man,  and  I  am  sure,  if  you  can,  you  will.  I 
know  that  Benevolence  is  supreme  in  your  bosom,  and  has  the  first 
voice  in,  and  the  last  check  on,  all  you  do ;  but  that  insidious  whore 
Politics  may  seduce  the  honest  cully  Attention  until  the  practicable 
moment  of  doing  good  is  no  more.  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  your 
obliged,  humble  servant,  Robt.  Burns. 

The  MS.  of  a  letter  to  Dr.  Moore,  written  a  month  after 
Lord  Glencairn's  death,  is  in  Mr.  Morrison's  collection 
(Douglas,   v.,    349).      The   correct   date   is    "  Ellisland,    near 
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Dumfries,  28th  Feb.,  1791."  Currie  and  subsequent  editors 
have  spoilt  the  sense  by  inserting  "no"  before  "service"  in 
the  sentence — "  Poets  have  in  this  the  same  advantage  as 
Roman  Catholics ;  they  can  be  of  service  to  their  friends 
after  they  have  passed  that  bourn,"  Szc.  The  following  is 
the  passage  replaced  by  Currie  with  asterisks  : — 

What  a  rocky  -  hearted,  perfidious  succubus  was  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  !  Judas  Iscariot  was  a  sad  dog  to  be  sure,  but  still  his 
demerits  sink  to  insignificance  compared  with  the  doings  of  the  infernal 
Bess  Tudor.  Judas  did  not  know,  at  least  was  by  no  means  sure, 
what  and  who  that  Master  was  ;  his  turpitude  was  simply  betraying 
a  worthy  man  who  had  ever  been  a  good  Master  to  him,  a  degree 
of  turpitude  which  has  even  been  outdone  by  many  of  his  kind  since. 
Iscariot,  poor  wretch,  was  a  man  of  nothing  at  all  per  annum,  and  by 
consequence,  thirty  pieces  of  silver  was  a  very  serious  temptation  to 

hi7n.     But  to  give  but  one  instance,  the  Duke  of  Q ry,  the  other 

day,  just  played  the  same  trick  to  his  kind  Master,  tho'  his  Grace  is 
a  man  of  thirty  thousand  a  year,  and  come  to  that  imbecile  period  of 
life  when  no  temptation  but  avarice  can  be  supposed  to  affect  him. 

The  next  letter  (in  Mr.  Morrison's  collection)  is  addressed 
to  Mr.  Alexr.  Coutts,  Whitehaven.    ■ 

Dr.  Sir, — I  am  much  your  debtor  for  y«  two  elegant  epistles. 
I  had  written  you  long  ago,  but  I  still  hoped  my  Muse  would  enable 
me  to  answer  you  in  kind  ;  but  the  Muses  are  capricious  gipseys,  at 
least  I  have  ever  found  them  so.  In  the  meantime  I  send  you  this 
case  (?)  like  other  poor  devils  who  are  in  debt,  to  beg  a  little  time— 
**Have  patience,  and  I  will  pay  thee  all" — I  shall  reprobate  my  Muse 
to  all  eternity,  if  she  do  not  very  soon  inspire  me  to  tell  you  in  Verse 
how  sincerely  I  am,  Dr.  Sir,  Yours, 

RoBT.  Burns. 

Ellisland,  near  Dumfs.,  28th  April,  1791. 

The  following  letter  to  Lady  Harriet  Don — in  the  Edinburgh 
University  Library — refers  to  Burns'  "  Lament  for  James,  Earl 
of  Glencairn."  He  had  previously  consulted  Lady  Elizabeth 
Cunningham  as  to  the  publication  of  this  poem  (Douglas,  v., 
361),  but  she,  it  seems,  had  referred  him  to  Lady  Harriet  Don: — 

Ellisland,  near  Dumfries,  23d  Oct.,  1791. 
My  Lady, — The  inclosed  is  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  Man,  the 
memory  of  whom  shall  mix  with  my  latest  recollection.  As  all  the 
world  knows  my  obligation  to  the  late  noble  Earl  of  Glencairn,  I  wish 
to  make  my  gratitude  equally  conspicuous,  by  publishing  this  Poem. 
But  in  what  way  shall  I  publish  it  ?  It  is  too  small  a  piece  to  publish 
alone.      The  way  which  suggests  itself  to  me  is,   to  send  it  to  the 
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Publisher  of  one  of  the  most  respectable  periodical  works ;  The  Bee, 
for  instance.  Lady  Betty  has  referred  me  to  you.  The  Post  is  just 
going,  else  I  would  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  the  frank,  and  sent 
your  Ladyship  some  of  my  late  pieces. — I  have  the  honor  to  be,  my 
Lady,  your  Ladyship's  grateful,  humble  Servt. , 

RoBT.  Burns. 

Then  follows  the  "  Lament  for  the  Earl  of  Glencairn,"  with 
this  postscript : — 

To  Lady  Harriet  Don,  this  Poem,  not  the  fictitious  creation  of 
poetic  fancy,  but  the  breathings  of  real  love  from  a  bleeding  heart, 
is  respectfully  and  gratefully  presented  by 

The  Author. 

Currie  printed  a  portion  of  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Riddell,  dated 
November,  1793  (Douglas,  vi.,  92).  The  conclusion  should 
be  as  follows  : — 

If  my  resentment  is  awaked,  it  is  sure  to  be  where  it  dare  not 
squeak  ;  and  if  in  love,  as  God  forgive  me,  I  sometimes  am,  im- 
possibility presents  an  imperious  barrier  to  the  proudest  bearing  of 
presumption,  and  poor  I  dure  much  sooner  peep  into  the  focus  of  Hell 
than  meet  the  eye  of  the  Goddess  of  my  soul ! 

Mr.  Douglas  has  given  two  sentences  of  a  note  sent  to 
Miss  Fontenelle,  of  the  Dumfries  Theatre,  in  December,  1793 
(vi.,  94).  The  draft — in  Mr.  Morrison's  collection — proceeds 
as  follows;  perhaps  Burns  did  not  copy  the  whole  when  he 
wrote  out  the  letter : — 

Were  I  a  man  of  gallantry  and  fashion,  strutting  and  fluttering 
on  the  foreground  of  the  picture  of  Life,  making  this  speech  to  a  lovely 
j'oung  girl  might  be  construed  to  be  one  of  the  doings  of  All  Powerful 
Love ;  but  you  will  be  surprised,  my  dear  Madam,  when  I  tell  you 
that  it  is  not  Love,  nor  even  Friendship,  but  sheer  Avarice.  In  all 
my  justlings  and  jumblings,  windings  and  turnings,  in  life,  disgusted  at 
every  corner,  as  a  man  of  the  least  taste  and  sense  must  be,  with  vice, 
folly,  arrogance,  impertinence,  nonsense,  and  stupidity,  my  soul  has 
ever,  involuntarily  and  instinctively,  selected  as  it  were  for  herself  a 
few  whose  regard,  whose  esteem,  [whose  hearts  {ddtted)\  with  a  Mixer's 
Avarice  she  wished  to  appropriate  and  preserve.  It  is  truly  from  this 
cause,  ma  chdre  Mademoiselle,  that  any  the  least  service  I  can  be  of 
to  you  gives  me  most  real  pleasure.  God  knows  I  am  a  powerless 
individual.  And  when  I  thought  on  my  friends,  many  a  heartache  it 
has  given  me  !  But  if  Miss  Fontenelle  will  accept  this  lionest  compli- 
ment to  her  [lovely  person  (deleted)]  personal  charms,  amiable  manners, 
and  gentle  heart,  from  a  man  too  proud  to  flatter,  though  too  poor  to 
have  his  compliments  of  any  consequence,  it  will  sincerely  oblige  her 
anxious  Friend,  and  most  devoted  humble  [servant.  ] 
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One  note  in  Mr.  Morrison's  possession  is  addressed  to  Mr. 
Findlater,  the  Supervisor.     There  is  no  date  : — ■ 

Dr.  Fixdlater, — Will  you  give  and  receive  happiness — both  very 
pleasant  business — some  buts  of  wine  are  to  use  up,  you  will  find 
Messrs.  Sinims,  Hyslop,  and  a  stranger  to  whom  you  will  like  to  be 
known.     Come!!!  R.  B. 

Nanie  Welsh's. 

Another  letter  in  Mr.  Morrison's  collection,  of  earlier  date, 
is  to  Mr.  William  Stewart,  of  Closeburn  Castle,  whom,  as  we 
shall  see  immediately,  Burns  called  his  "  most  intimate  friend." 
It  relates  to  some  of  the  verses  which  Burns  copied  for  the 
amusement  of  his  less  straightlaced  acquaintances.  I  omit 
only  a  few  words  : — 

Ellisland,  Wednesday  Even. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  go  for  Ayrshire  to-morrow,  so  cannot  have  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you  for  some  time;  but  anxious  for  your  "  Spiritual 
welfare  and  growth  in  grace,"  I  enclose  you  the  Plenipo.  —You  will 
see  another,  "The  Bower  of  Bliss;"  'tis  the  work  of  a  Revd.  Doctor 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Would  to  Heaven  a  few  more  of  them 
would  turn  their  fiery  zeal  that  way, 

The  other  two  are  by  the  author  of  the  Plenipo,  but  "  The  Doctor" 
is  not  half  there,  as  I  have  mislaid  it.  I  have  no  copies  left  of  either, 
so  must  have  the  precious  pieces  again, — I  am,  ever  your  oblid,, 
hum.  servt., 

RoBT.  Burns. 

I  understand  old  David's  daughter,  your  tenant's  sister,  means  to 
treat  a  few  friends  with  a  wedding.  Her  master  tells  me  just  now 
"Mr.  Stewart  is  sich  a  hamely,  kind  gentleman,  that  he  shall  be  at 
it  whether  it  be  but  one  of  half-a-dozen."     I'll  meet  thee  at  Philippi  ! 

Burns'  friend,  Mr.  Robert  Riddell,  of  Glenriddell  and  Friars 
Carse,  died  in  April,  1794,  and  the  estate  was  announced  for 
sale  in  June.  Burns  was  anxious  that  Mr.  M'Leod  (Douglas, 
iv.,  258)  should  purchase  the  property,  and  the  steps  he  took 
with  that  object  appear  from  the  following  letter  to  that  gentle- 
man in  Mr.  Morrison's  possession  : — 

Dumfries,  18th  June,  1794. 
Sir, — The  fate  of  Carse  is  determined.  A  majority  of  the  Trustees 
have  fixed  its  sale.  Our  friend,  John  Clarke,  whom  you  remember  to 
have  met  with  here,  opposed  the  measure  with  all  his  might,  but  he 
was  overruled.  He,  wishing  to  serve  Walter  Riddell,  the  surviving 
brother,  wanted  the  widow  to  take  a  given  annuity,  and  make  over  to 
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him  the  survivancy  of  the  paternal  estate;  but,  luckily,  the  widow- 
most  cordially  hates  her  brother-in-law,  and,  to  my  knowledge,  would 
rather  j^ou  had  the  estate,  though  five  hundred  cheaper,  thau  that 
Wattie  should.  In  the  meantime  Wattie  has  sold  his  Woodley  park 
to  Colon.  Goldie,  the  last  proprietor.  Wattie  gave  £16,000  for  it,  laid 
out  better  than  £2,000  more  on  it,  and  has  sold  it  for  £15,000.  So 
much  for  Master  Wattie's  sense  and  management,  which,  entre  iwuSf 
are  about  the  same  pitch  as  his  worth. 

The  Trustees  have  appointed  a  gentleman  to  make  out  an  estimate 
of  the  value  of  the  terra  firma  in  the  estate,  which  you  know  is  by  far 
the  principal  article  in  the  purchase ;  the  house  and  woods  will  be 
valued  by  some  professional  man.  The  gentleman  they  have  pitched 
on  is  a  Mr.  Wm.  Stewart,  factor  and  manager  for  Mr.  Monteath  of 
C'loseburn.  Stewart  is  my  most  intimate  friend,  and  has  promised  me 
a  copy  of  his  estimate — but  please  let  this  be  a  dead  secret.  Stewart 
was  the  intimate  and  confidential  friend  of  poor  Riddell  that  is  gone, 
and  will  be  trusted  and  consulted  in  all  the  business — and  from  him  I 
am  to  know  every  view  and  transaction.  I  assure  you  it  has  cost  me 
some  manoeuvring  to  bring  this  to  bear  ;  but  as  this  kind  of  underhand 
intelligence  maj'^  and  will  be  of  very  considerable  service  to  you,  if  you 
are  still  thinking  of  the  purchase,  I  have  in  a  manner  beset  and  waylaid 
my  friend  Stewart,  untill  I  have  prevailed  on  him.  By  this  day  se'en- 
night  Stewart  will  have  made  out  his  estimate,  and  against  that  day 
you  shall  hear  from  me.  As  soon  as  the  advertisement  appears  in  the 
papers,  which  will  be,  Stewart  tells  me,  in  a  fortnight  or  so,  I  will  go 
over  the  woods  with  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  who  is  a  twenty  years' 
experienced  judge  in  the  way  of  buying  woods  ;  and  you  shall  have  the 
exact  value  of  every  stick  on  the  property.  I  could  not  go  over  the 
estate  in  that  way,  you  know,  untill  the  sale  be  formally  announced. 
The  idea  of  the  Trustees  is  to  bring  on  the  sale  in  October,  so  that  the 
purchaser  may  enter  at  Martinmass. 

Now,  my  lately-acquired,  but  much  valued  and  highly  honor'd  Friend, 
let  me  urge  you  to  be  in  earnest  with  this  business.  Here  is  positively 
the  most  beautiful  spot  in  the  lowlands  of  Scotland ;  absolutely  the 
masterpiece  of  Nature  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom ;  and  M'ould  you 
not  wish  to  call  it  yours?  This  country  is  charmingly  romantic  and 
picturesque  in  the  whole ;  'tis  besides  highly  improving  and  improvable, 
and  a  cheap  country  to  live  in.  You  will  be  within  six  miles  of  the 
third  town  for  importance  and  elegance  in  Scotland ;  your  neighbourhood 
will  abound  in  "Honest  men  and  bonie  lasses" — do,  come  and  be  happy, 
and  make  me  in  particular,  and  the  whole  country  happy,  by  adding 
Mr.  M'Leod's  worth  and  Mrs.  M'Leod's  amiableness— not  to  speak  of 
their  splendid  fortune  and  distinguished  rank — to  this  already  deserving 
and  enchanting  part  of  the  kingdom. 

You  see  with  what  selfishness  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Dear  Sir,  your 
cddiged  and  devoted  humble  servt., 

RoBT.  Burns. 
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The  following  short  note — sold  at  Messrs.  Sotheby's  rooms 
in  November,  1891 — was  sent  to  Mr.  Thomas  Sloan,  Dumfries, 
the  friend  to  whom,  in  1791,  Burns  gave  an  account  of  the  sale 
at  Ellisland  (Douglas,  v.,  393) : — 

I  am  truly  sorry,  my  Jear  Sir,  that  my  black  mare  has  hurt  one  of  lier 
hind  legs  so  ill  that  she  cannot  travel,  else  she  should  have  been  at  your 
service.  Many  tbanks  for  your  attentions.  I  much  wish  to  see  you.  I 
called  on  Captain  Riddel  to-day,  who  inquired  kindly  for  you ;  he  is 
getting  better. 

Excuse  this  brief  epistle  from  a  broken  arm. — Yours,  R.  B. 

P.S.— I  have  recruited  my  purse  since  I  saw  you,  and  you  may  have 
a  guinea  or  two  if  you  chuse. 

A  letter  to  Mr.  William  Stewart,  of  Closeburn  Castle,  to  whom 
reference  has  already  been  made,  was  sold  at  Messrs.  Sotheby's 
rooms  in  May,  1892.  It  is  endorsed — "This  day  forwarded 
and  enclosed  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Burns,  £3  3s.  od.  St.,  and  for 
which  I  hold  no  security  in  writing. — William  Stewart;" 
and  it  is,  as  the  Poet  says,  a  painful  note. 

Dumfries,  January  15,  1795. 
This  is  a  painful  disagreeable  letter  ;  and  the  first  of  the  kind  I  ever 
wrote — I  am  truly  in  serious  distress  for  three  or  four  guineas  ;  can  you, 
my  dear  sir,  accommodate  me  ?  It  will,  indeed,  truly  oblige  me.  These 
accursed  times,  by  stopping  up  importation,  have  for  this  year,  at  least, 
lopt  off  a  full  third  part  of  my  income,  and  with  my  large  family,  this 
to  me  is  a  distressing  matter. — Farewell,  and  God  bless  you, 

R.  Burns. 

The  following  letter  from  James  Johnson,  editor  of  the 
"  Musical  Museum,"  was  evidently  written  after  the  receipt  of 
the  letter  from  Burns  of  the  29th  June,  1794  (Douglas,  vi.,  134). 
It  is  in  the  Edinburgh  University  Library,  and  is  addressed  to 
"  Mr.  Robert  Burns,  Officer  of  Excise,  Dumfries."  Burns  has 
himself  alluded  to  the  eccentricities  of  Johnson's  spelling 
(Douglas,  vi.,  179). 

My  very  dear  Friend, — Your  aditional  favours  with  the  Durk  (?) 
I  receaved,  and  am  ashamed  I  did  not  write  to  you  sooner  concerning 
what  you  requested  anent  the  Songs  Mr.  Urbani  had  taken,  but  I 
defered  till  I  could  inform  you  that  the  5th  vol.  was  actully  begun 
which  is  now  the  case.  Mr.  Clark  has  given  me  some  to  begin  with 
and  he  is  busie  with  more  he  has  promised  to  hold  me  agoing  plese 
accept  my  warmest  thanks  for  all  your  kind  favours  and  wishes  I  could 
have  it  in  my  power,  but  to  serve  you,  this  fresh  suply  has  added  new 
life  to  me  as  I  was  trembling  for  fear  lest  we  should  not  make  up  the 
Number.     I  should  have  been  gled  to  have  heard  from  you  along  with 
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the  parcel  but  suspect  you  have  been  angry  with  me  as  I  did  not  answer 
your  last  favour.  I  shall  take  care  to  the  venorable  Relick  of  Balmerino 
as  soon  as  possibell — there  has  been  lately  published  2  Volumes  of  Scots 
Songs  in  London.  I  think  we  might  cull  a  few  Songs  from  them.  There 
is  some  Songs  in  it  without  Tunes  which  my  father  and  your  Humble 
Servant  at  least  can  have.  Mr  Clark  will  take  them  ofiF.  They  have 
been  verj'  free  in  their  prafice,  they  deserve  to  be  prosecuted — there  is 
a  Mr.  Watland  a  Music  Seller  in  Ediiir  thinks  no  more  sin  to  take  out 
of  the  Museum  and  print  them  single  songs  then  a  begger  would  in 
taking  a  halfpeny  however  my  friend  I  do  not  mention  this  that  your 
productions  are,  or  may  be  bound,  but  I  mention  this  of  Pirots 
taking  without  your  or  our  advice  and  lafing  and  saying  they  will  take 
any  of  them  they  please  and  saying  I  may  be  thankfuU  they  do  not 
print  them  all  as  they  have  as  good  a  right  as  me,  however  I  leave  this 
but  it  would  be  well  done  to  give  a  check  at  home  so  as  to  keep  those 
at  a  distance  in  some  sort  of  aw. 

My  Dear  Friend,  I  must  still  beg  you  to  add  another  favoure  however 
I  do  not  know  if  your  delicasy  will  permit  you,  but  if  you  would  do  it, 
it  would  be  a  particular  kindness  douing  me.  You  know  your  and  my 
worthy  friend  Mr  Robt.  Riddle  had  a  book  of  Music  engraved  by  me 
of  which  he  made  a  sollemn  promise  before  these  Witness,  Mr  Stephen 
Clark,  and  Mr  Smelie  the  printer,  that  if  the  Book  did  not  pay  itself 
within  a  limited  time  he  (Mr  Riddle)  would  pay  the  Ballance  I  did 
write  Mrs  Riddle  to  the  same  purpose  severall  mounths  ago,  I  did  not 
choose  to  press  her  by  a  second  letter  lest  it  should  rise  a  pang  for  the 
Desesed  but  would  beg  of  you  to  mention  it  in  as  tender  a  manner  a 
possibell  (you  know  the  properest  method)  to  take  her  I  shall  be  as  easy 
as  possibell  and  will  compromise  the  Matter  in  as  e£isy  a  way  as  I  can 
the  whole  Sum  for  Engraving,  printing  etc.,  is  £18,  10.  .3.,  and  I  am 
persuaded  I  have  not  sold  10  copies ;  it  was  against  my  will  to  have 
medled  with  that  publication  as  I  was  serten  it  would  not  sell  and  of 
which  Mr  Clark  is  witness  if  Mrs  Riddle  would  make  any  kind  of  offer 
so  as  to  get  this  business  settled,  and  if  she  chuse  she  may  have  some 
copies  of  the  Book  to  give  to  her  acquaintance. 

Below  is  the  list  of  songs  Mr  Urban!  took  out  of  the  Museum,  which 
he  solicited  and  I  made  him  welcome.  I  need  not  mention  the  others, 
as  they  are  to  be  had  almost  in  every  book  of  Scots  Songs.  My  father 
and  Wife,  who  is  now  moving  about,  desire  to  be  remembered  in  the 
kindest  manner  to  you  and  Mrs  Burns.  And  I  rest,  Dear  Friend,  your 
much  obliged  and  Humble  Ser. 

James  Johnson. 

[In  the  list  given  we  find  : — "  Lord  Gregory,  which  made  a  great  noise 
in  Edinburgh  "  ;  "  I'll  lay  me  down  and  die,  music  by  a  young  Lady  ; 
It  will  not  do  for  us,  being  property,"  &c.] 

Burns  died  on  the  21st  July,  1796,  and  John  Lewars,  his 
fellow  officer,  and  the  brother  of  Jessie  Lewars,  who  nursed 
Burns  in  his  last  illness,  helped  the  widow  by  writing  the  neces- 
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sary  letters  to  friends.  The  letters  given  below  (or  rather  copies 
of  them)  are  all  in  the  Edinburgh  University  Library.  The  first 
is  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  and,  as  I  have  remarked  in  the  Memoir  in 
the  Aldine  edition  of  Burns'  Poems,  it  is  pleasant  to  find  that 
that  lady  had  resumed  her  correspondence  with  the  poet  in 
time  for  him  to  appreciate  her  letter. 

Madam, — At  the  desire  of  Mrs.  Burns  I  have  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter,  and  at  same  time  to  inform  you  of  the  melancholy 
and  much  regretted  event  of  Mr.  Burns's  death.  He  expired  on  the 
morning  of  the  21st,  after  a  long  and  severe  illness.  Your  kind  letter 
gave  him  great  ease  and  satisfaction  and  was  the  last  thing  he  was 
capable  of  perusing  or  understanding.  The  situation  of  his  unfortunate 
widow  and  family  of  most  promising  boys,  Mrs.  Dunlop's  feelings  and 
affection  for  them  will  much  easier  paint  than  I  can  possibl}'-  express, 
more  particularly  when  Mrs.  Dunlop  is  informed  that  Mrs.  Burns's 
situation  is  such  that  she  is  expected  to  ly  in  dayly.  I  am  certain  that 
a  letter  from  Mrs.  Dunlop  to  Mrs.  Burns  would  be  a  very  great  consola- 
tion and  her  kind  advice  most  thankfully  received. — I  am,  with  the 
greatest  respect,  your  most  obt.  and  very  humble  sernt. , 

Jxo.  Lewars. 

Dumfries,  23rd  July,  1796. 

The  next  letter  is  to  Captain  Crosbie  : — 

Sir, — At  the  desire  of  Mrs.  Burns  I  have  to  acquaint  you  with  the 
melancholy  event  of  our  friend's  death.  He  expired  on  the  morning  of 
21,  abt  five  o'clock.  The  situation  of  the  unfortunate  Mrs.  Burns  and 
her  charming  boys  your  feeling  heart  can  easily  paint.  However,  much 
to  the  credit  of  a  few  of  his  friends  in  this  place,  who  have  steped  for- 
ward with  their  assistance  and  advice,  and  from  their  respectable 
connections  and  situation  in  life  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  a  very  hand- 
some provision  being  raised  for  his  widow  and  family.  Tho'  some  of 
these  gentlemen  have  wrote  to  all  the  Edin.  professors  with  which 
either  he  or  Mr,  Burns  were  acquainted,  and  to  several  other  particular 
friends,  you  will  easily  excuse  your  not  having  sooner  an  answer  to  your 

very  kind  letter  of instant,  with  an  acknowledgment  of  the  contents, 

for,  at  the  time  it  was  received  Mr.  B was  total  unable  either  to 

write  or  dictate  a  letter,  and  Mrs.  Burns  wished  to  defer  answering  it 
till  she  saw  what  turn  afiairs  took. — I  am,  with  much  respect,  your  mo. 
obt.  and  very  humble  sernt. 

The  third  letter  from  Lewars  (for  Mrs.  Burns)  is  to  Burns' 
cousin,  James  Burness,  of  Montrose  : — 

Dear  Sir, — I  was  duly  favoured  with  your  letter  of  the  29th  ulto. 
Your  goodness  is  such  as  to  render  it  wholly  out  of  my  power  to  make 
any  suitable  acknowledgement  or  express  what  I  feell  for  so  much  kind- 
ness.   With  regard  to  my  son,  I  cannot  as  yet  determine,  the  gentlemen 
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(particularly  Dr.  Maxwell  and  Mr.  Syme)  who  hav^e  so  much  interested 
themselves  for  me  and  the  family  do  not  wish  that  I  sould  come  to  any 
resolution  with  respect  to  parting  with  any  of  che  boys,  and  I  own  that 
my  own  feelings  rather  incline  me  to  keep  them  with  me.  I  think  they 
will  be  a  comfort  to  me  and  my  most  agreeable  companions.  But  should 
any  of  them  part  from  me,  Mr.  Burness  would  be  of  all  others  the 
gentleman  under  whose  charge  I  should  be  happy  to  see  him,  and  I  am 
perfectly  sensible  of  your  very  oblidging  oflFer.  Since  Mr.  Lewars  wrote 
you  I  hav^e  been  delivered  of  a  son,  who,  as  well  as  myself,  are  doing 
well.  What  you  mention  respecting  my  brother  Gilbert  is  what  accords 
with  my  own  opinion,  and  every  respect  shall  be  paid  to  your  advice. — 
Dr.  Sir,  with  the  greatest  respect  and  regard,  your  much  oblidged 
friend. 

Finally,  we  have  an  interesting  letter  from  Burns'  friend, 
William  Nicol,  teacher  at  the  Edinburgh  High  School,  to 
"Mr.  John  I^ewars,  Officer  of  Excise,  Dumfries,"  a  letter  to 
which  Lockhart  made  some  reference. 

Edinburgh,  Merchant  Street, 
30th  August,  1796. 

Deau  Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  offer  you  my  sincerest  acknowledgements 
for  the  early  intelligence,  though  of  the  most  disagreeable  and  shocking 
nature,  which  you  communicated  to  me,  on  occasion  of  the  pre- 
mature death  of  my  dearly  beloved  Burns.  I  would  have  made  them 
long  before  this  time,  if  I  had  been  capable  of  writing.  But  I  have 
been,  ever  since  that  time,  confined  in  a  great  measure  to  my  bed,  and 
highly  distressed  by  a  jaundice,  combined  with  some  other  complaints  ; 
but,  thanks  to  God,  I  have  now  every  mark  of  convalescence.  I  was 
obliged  to  retire  from  the  town  to  country  quarters  at  Stockbridge, 
where,  except  for  an  occasional  visit  to  the  town,  I  am  determined  to 
reside  for  some  time. 

Since  the  death  of  our  friend,  an  oppressive  gloom,  as  deep  as  the 
darkest  shades  of  night,  hangs  over  me ;  I  can  no  longer  view  the  face 
of  nature  with  the  same  rapture ;  and  social  joy  is  blighted  to  me  for 
ever.  It  gives  me  great  pain  to  see  that  the  encomiums  passed  upon 
him,  both  in  the  Scotch  and  English  newspapers,  are  mingled  with 
reproaches  of  the  most  indelicate  and  cruel  nature.  But  stupidity  and 
idiotcy  rejoice,  when  a  great  and  immortal  genius  falls  ;  and  they  pour 
forth  their  invidious  reflections  without  reserve,  well  knowing  that  the 
dead  Lion,  from  whose  presence  they  formerly  scudded  away  with 
terror,  and  at  whose  voice  they  trembled  through  every  nerve,  can 
devour  no  more. 

What  has  become  of  Burns's  money  ?  He  certainly  received  £600  for 
the  sale  of  the  first  edition  of  his  poems,  and  £100  more  for  the  copy- 
right. He  told  me  that  he  had  advanced  near  £300  to  his  brother 
Gilbert,  for  the  cultivation  of  his  farm  in  Ayrshire.  This  affair  ought 
to  l>e  strictly  investigated,  a  settlement  made,  and,  in  case  of  non-pay- 
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ment,  an  assignation  to  the  tack  (?)  granted  to  Mrs.  Burns.  I  do  not 
like  the  aspect  of  this  affair.  It  is  not  improbable,  such  is  the  de- 
pravity of  the  human  heart,  that  his  avarice  may  tempt  him  to  prefer 
his  own  interest  to  that  of  the  large  and  unprovided  family  of  his 

brother.     Our  friend  might  lose  something  by  Ellisland, 

but  still  the  disappearance  of  his  money  remains  to  be  accounted  for. 

Give  my  most  respectful  compliments  to  Mr.  Syme,  and  tell  him,  as 
the  subscriptions  are  going  on  very  slowly  here,  to  write  to  Dr.  John 
Moore,  physician  at  London,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  Burns,  to 
institute  one  there.  A  considerable  sum,  perhaps,  might  be  procured. 
.  .  .  (MS.  torn)  their  head,  that  dreadful  burst  of  penitential  sorrow 
issued  from  the  breast  of  our  friend,  before  he  expired.  But  if  I  am 
not  much  mistaken  in  relation  to  his  firmness,  he  would  disdain  to  have 
his  dying  moments  disturbed  with  the  sacerdotal  gloom,  and  the  sacer- 
dotal bowl.  I  know  he  would  negotiate  wt  God  alone,  concerning  his 
immortal  interests. 

Give  my  best  compliments  to  Mrs.  Burns,  and  tell  her  I  shall  never 
[be]  wanting  to  the  interests  of  her  {sic.)  In  a  word  my  .  .  .  (MS. 
torn)  shall  never  see  the  like  of  Burns  again.  His  p[owers  ?]  constructed 
on  a  slender,  nay  almost  aerial  basis  sho[wed]  the  most  expansive  vigour 
of  genius.  Where  materials  would  have  been  wanting  perhaps  to 
almost  every  other  mortal,  [he]  like  an  electrical  kite,  soars  aloft,  and 
draws  down  etherial  [fire]  from  heaven. — I  am,  dear  sir,  yours, 

Will.  Nicol. 

This  letter  gives  us  a  not  unpleasant  view  of  Nicol ;  but  the 
suggestion  of  mean  conduct  on  the  part  of  Gilbert  Burns  is  to 
he  regretted.  Gilbert  would,  if  Mrs.  Burns  had  allowed  it, 
have  sold  off  everything  to  pay  his  debt  (Chambers,  iv.,  222). 

G.  A.  AlTKEN. 


♦  ►  •<* 
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BURNS, 

THE   FARMER  AND   POET. 


FOR  ages  prior  to  the  period-of  Robert  Burns,  agriculture, 
in  Scotland,  was  in  a  most  backward  state,  little  under- 
stood and  badly  practised.  After  the  Romans  left  the 
island,  the  science — if  such  the  art  could  then  be  called — 
appears  to  have  greatly  declined,  and  to  have  gone  backward. 
Very  strangely  too,  the  climate  appears  to  have  grown  less  mild 
than  it  was  then,  as  may  be  seen  not  only  from  the  writings  of 
Caesar  and  Tacitus,  but  also  from  the  poems  of  Ossian.  Vines, 
in  their  time,  grew  in  the  open  air,  of  the  fruit  of  which  wine 
was  made.  The  mildness  of  the  climate  is  also  to  be  inferred 
from  the  far  greater  size  of  the  trees  found  imbedded  in  peat 
mosses,  the  remains  of  the  ancient  forests  which  were  cut  down, 
or  overthrown  by  storms,  and  which  formerly  covered  so 
much  of  the  country,  and  many  of  which  are  of  far  larger 
dimensions  than  any  which  grow  in  the  same  districts  now. 
Even  after  the  Roman  period — says  a  writer  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century — "  it  appears  from  the  records  of  some  of 
the  religious  houses,  that  wheat  and  other  grain  were  paid  to 
them  in  tithe,  from  lands  on  which  these  species  of  grain  can- 
not now  be  raised;  and  in  muirs  and  commons,  not  more 
than  half  the  cattle  can  now  be  kept,  which,  it  appears  from 
ancient  title  deeds,  they  supported  a  few  centuries  ago." 

Though  not  yet  become  so  mild  as  it  must  have  been  during 
these  long-past  periods,  yet  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the 
climate  has  again  become  very  much  milder  than  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Robert  Burns,  and  for  at  least  two  centuries  before. 
The  winters  then  were  long,  the  frosts  protracted,  and  the  snow- 
storms severe  and  often  disastrous.  So  long  did  the  frosts  and 
snows  occasionally  lie  that  we  have  heard  old  men — the  con- 
temporaries of  Robert  Burns — tell  how,  when  the  spring  was 
far  advanced,  the  frost,  in  many  cases,  had  still  so  firm  a  grip 
of  the  ground  that  the  farmers  were  forced  to  plough  only  the 
southern  sides  of  the  ridges,  from  which  the  snow  and  the  frost 
had  melted,  being  thus  able  to  till  only  one  half  of  their  fields. 
The  springs  being  backward,  the  summers  were  often  as  brief 
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as  they  were  cold  and  wet;  consequently,  the  harvests  were 
late  and  poor.  One  of  the  very  worst  of  these  harvests  was  that 
of  1785,  which  was  very  disheartening  to  the  poet,  then  but 
two  years  entered  to  the  farm  of  Mossgiel,  and  to  which  he 
thus  refers  in  his  epistle  to  the  Rev.  Jchn  M'Math : — 

*'  While  at  the  stook  the  shearers  cower, 
To  shun  the  bitter  blauclin'  shower  ; 
Or  in  gulravage  rinnin'  scow'r 

To  pass  the  time, 
To  you  I  dedicate  the  hour 

In  idle  rhyme." 

We  have  heard  our  own  father  speak  of  this  harvest,  he  being 
then  about  seventeen  years  of  age.  The  grain,  he  said,  was 
not  so  very  late  in  ripening  as  it  was  afterwards  greatly  injured 
by  the  protracted  period  of  wet  weather  which  followed,  and 
which  almost  ruined  the  crops. 

Rents  might  not  have  been  then  so  high  as  they  are  now, 
but  prices  of  grain  and  other  produce,  of  cattle,  of  horses,  and 
sheep  were  low,  and,  consequently,  the  farmers'  returns  were 
small.  Thus,  in  the  year  preceding  the  birth  of  Burns,  oatmeal, 
we  find,  brought  only  8s.  8d.  per  boll;  bear,  los. ;  and  wheat, 
1 6s.  In  1766,  the  year  when  the  family  removed  from  AUoway 
to  Mount  Oliphant,  two  miles  off,  oatmeal  had  risen  to  16s. 
per  boll ;  bear  to  a  guinea ;  and  wheat  to  a  pound.  Eleven 
years  after,  when  they  removed  from  that  place  to  Lochlea  in 
the  vicinity  of  Tarbolton,  prices  had  again  fallen  considerably. 
In  1783,  when  the  two  brothers,  Robert  and  Gilbert,  removed 
to  Mossgiel,  prices  were  much  the  same.  In  1788,  when  the 
poet  removed  to  Ellisland,  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Nith, 
oatmeal  was  lower  in  price,  and  bear  (a  crop  then  much  grown) 
was  also  less  in  value.  Till  the  year  1770,  when  Burns  was 
twelve  years  of  age,  butter  sold  at  from  4d.  to  6d.  per  pound  of 
24  ounces ;  and  when  the  brothers  occupied  Mossgiel,  the 
highest  price  obtained  for  the  stone  of  cheese,  tron  weight, 
was  5s.  Only  a  few  years  previous  to  that  time  the  average 
prices  realized  for  farm  stock  were  from  £^2  to  ^3  for  a  milk 
cow,  and  ^4  to  £,^  for  a  horse,  with  is.  6d.  to  3s.  for  a  black- 
faced  sheep.  And  just  a  century  and  a  half  ago  an  entire 
horse,  bought  by  an  Ayrshire  gentleman  for  five  guineas,  was 
the  wonder  of  the  district,  people  coming  from  a  distance  to 
see  such  a  high-priced  animal. 
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Besides  the  money  rent  which  the  farmer  had  then  to  pay 
to  his  landlord,  he  was,  in  nearly  every  instance,  held  "  bound 
to  deliver  to  the  proprietor  a  certain  number  of  hens,  chickens, 
&c.;  to  plough  and  harrow  land,  make  hay,  reap  and  put  in 
corn,  keep  dogs,  drive  coals,  &c."  Some  of  these  oppressive 
and  burdensome  demands  of  the  landlords  upon  their  tenants 
had  been  abandoned  by  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  but 
not  a  few  of  them  remained  in  force  till  long  after  the  time  of 
Burns. 

Farming  then,  in  these  days,  in  the  West  of  Scotland  especially, 
was  therefore  an  unremunerative  employment,  not  altogether 
from  the  long  succession  of  bad  seasons  and  low  prices,  but 
also  because  of  the  small  amount  of  skill,  energy,  and  industry 
applied  to  it.  The  implements,  too,  were  of  the  rudest  and 
most  clumsy  description  ;  the  flail,  for  instance,  being  the  only 
instrument  for  thrashing  out  the  grain,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  laborious  employments  of  the  farm.  This  Burns  had  felt 
and  endured,  as  we  see  from  the  second  stanza  of  one  of  his 
very  best  poems — "  The  Vision  " — where  he  says — 
•'  The  thresher's  weary  flingm'-tree, 

The  lee-lang  day  had  tired  me  ; 

And  when  the  day  had  closed  his  e'e, 
Far  i'  the  West, 

Ben  i'  the  spence,  right  pensivelie, 
I  gaed  to  rest." 

Looking  back  upon  these  things  now,  it  is  painful  to  think 
that  "hands  which  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed" 
were  subjected  to  such  laborious  work;  though  it  is  no  less 
wonderful  that  when  he  was  not  only  subjected  to  such 
drudgery,  but  also  worried  with  pecuniary  difficulties,  he 
should  have  been  able  so  to  overcome  them  all  as  to  "  wake  to 
ecstacy  the  living  lyre." 

That  Burns  was  thoroughly  capable  of  performing  all  the 
various  vocations  of  the  farm  is  certain,  for  even  at  the 
early  age  of  fifteen  he  could  do  the  work  of  a  man,  not  only 
on  the  farm  generally,  but  upon  the  harvest-field — the  sorest 
of  all  labour,  requiring  strength,  agility,  and  great  powers 
of  endurance.  Few  agriculturists,  in  these  days  of  reaping 
machines,  can  form  any  conception  of  what  it  was  to  "go 
through  a  hairst,"  or,  in  other  words,  to  take  part  in  the  reaping 
of  the  grain  crops  of  the  farm.     Placed  in  pairs  on  the  rigs — 
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generally  a  man  and  a  woman  together — they  went  to  work 
with  a  will,  "  shearing,"  as  it  was  called,  from  early  dawn  until 
the  stars  were  beginning  to  peep  out  in  the  blue  bending  sky, 
with  only  two  brief  intervals,  one  for  breakfast  and  another 
for  dinner.  There  was  a  constant  dread  in  their  minds  that 
one  pair  would  outstrip  the  other.  One  rig  led  off— called  the 
fore-rig — and  each  couple  that  followed  was  supposed  to  keep 
about  a  yard,  or  half-a-yard  at  least,  behind  the  other.  If  any  of 
them  came  too  close  upon  the  fore-rig,  or  upon  any  of  the  others 
following,  then  angry  words  would  ensue,  and  each  pair  would 
attempt  to  outstrip  the  other,  and  all  would  exert  themselves  to 
the  utmost  to  leave  their  opponents  behind.  This  was  called 
"  kemping ; "  when,  if  not  checked  by  the  masters  or  the  band- 
sters,  the  reaping  was  often  imperfectly  performed,  the  grain 
being  cut  high  and  badly  gathered.  When  a  "kemp"  took  place 
the  bandsters,  of  course,  were  also  put  to  their  mettle,  and  this 
not  only  because  of  the  greater  rapidity  with  which  the  sheaves 
were  made,  but  because  they  were  carelessly  thrown  together, 
and  consequently  more  difficult  to  bind  and  set  up  in  stooks  or 
half-stooks — twelve  sheaves  forming  the  one  and  six  the  other. 
Wheat  was  generally  set  up  in  the  former  shape,  and  oats  in 
the  latter.  One  bandster  was  generally  appointed  to  every  two 
rigs,  though  sometimes  he  had  to  bind  and  stook  to  three, 
which  was  very  hard  work,  especially  when  the  crop  was 
heavy.  When  these  "kemps"  were  in  progress  (for  the  masters 
could  not  always  prevent  them),  it  was  amazing  the  rate  at 
which  the  shearers  could  go  over  the  ground.  It  was  beyond 
dispute  at  the  time,  though  it  may  be  disputed  now,  that  once, 
on  the  farm  of  Stairaird,  which  overlooks  the  clear-winding  Ayr, 
a  little  way  west  of  Mauchline,  sixteen  shearers,  in  the  year 
1811 — the  year  of  the  big  comet — when  "kemping"  for  a 
whole  day,  reaped  an  entire  field  of  ten  Scots  acres  ! 

In  the  time  of  Burns  the  reaping  was  all  done  with  what 
were  called  "teething  hooks."  These  had  finely-serrated  edges, 
and  though  they  cut  less  sweetly  than  the  "  clinkbacks,"  of  a 
later  period,  they  did  the  work  well,  and  unlike  the  others, 
required  no  sharpening.  Possibly  there  is  not  one  of  these 
sickles  in  existence  now.  We  have  only  seen  one  of  them, 
and  that  was  in  very  early  life,  and  we  have  some  reason  to 
remember  it.  It  belonged  to  our  father,  and  when  a  mere 
child  we  got  hold  of  it  and  attempted  to  reap  with  it,  with  the 
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result  that  we  cut  our  little  finger  most  severely  for  our  pains, 
and  the  scar  is  still  plainly  to  be  seen  after  more  than  sixty  years. 

Speaking  of  the  quantity  of  ground  which  good  shearers 
could  reap  in  a  day,  we  were  one  of  four  who,  just  fifty-one 
years  ago,  cut  down  two  Scots  acres  daily  for  two  weeks  at  a 
stretch;  the  work  being  well  done,  altho'  it  was  a  sort  of  a 
"  kemp  "  the  whole  time,  during  which  there  was  not  a  single 
wet  day  to  give  us  a  rest.  It  was  when  young  Robert  Burns 
was  so  occupied  that  he  first  felt  the  electric  flame  of  love  go 
flashing  through  his  great  heart,  as  a  bright  young  lassie,  with 
breath  sweeter  than  heather  honey,  and  a  liquid  softness  in  her 
eyes,  was  picking  the  prickly  thistles  from  his  hand. 

As  a  ploughman,  Burns  was  doubtless  among  the  very 
foremost  of  his  time,  although,  so  far  as  we  know,  there 
were  no  ploughing  matches  then  at  which  he  could  prove 
his  skill  and  prowess.  That  he  was  possessed  of  both,  how- 
ever, is  certain,  from  what  he  says  in  the  farmer's  "  New- Year 
Morning  Salutation  to  his  Auld  Mare  Maggie  " — 

"  Thou  was  a  noble  fittie-lan' 
As  e'er  in  tug  or  tow  was  drawn! 
Aft  thee  an'  I,  in  aught  hours  gaun, 

In  guid  March  weather, 
Hae  turned  sax  rood  beside  our  han', 

For  days  thegither." 

Some  of  our  gentlemen  farmers,  and  eff"eminate,  prize-taking 
ploughmen  of  these  degenerate  days,  recently  took  to  declaring 
that  Burns  never  did  any  such  feat,  even  with 

"  His  four  guid  brutes  o'  gallant  mettle, 
As  ever  drew  before  a  pettle." 

According  to  them,  to  do  so  was  and  is  impossible.  This,  we 
confess,  is  true,  if  our  small,  modern,  iron  ploughs,  formed  for 
cutting  a  small  furrow  and  for  anything  but  easy  draught,  are 
alone  to  be  taken  into  account.  It  was  very  different,  however, 
with  the  old  wooden  plough,  which  was  in  general  use  in 
Scotland  till  after  the  year  1790,  by  which  time  Burns  was  on 
the  eve  of  leaving  his  last  farm — EUisland — and  removing  into 
Dumfries.  The  following  is  a  description  of  the  plough  with 
which  Burns  and  others  of  his  generation  performed  such  feats : — 
"  The  head  of  the  Scottish  plough  was  of  wood,  from  two  to 
three  feet  long,  and  about  si.x  to  eight  inches  on  the  square. 
The  sock  was  eight  inches  diameter  at  the  hinder  end,  and 
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nearly  two  feet  long.  The  beam  was  from  six  to  nine  feet 
long,  and  nearly  twenty  inches  round  at  the  middle.  The 
wrest  was  about  two  and  a  half  feet  in  length,  and  the  stilts 
or  handles  about  five  or  six  feet  long."  When  rightly  con- 
structed, we  are  told,  this  plough  "cut  and  set  up  a  well-shaped 
furrow  of  large  dimensions,  and  it  was  well  calculated  for 
labouring  land  that  was  stiff  and  benty  or  much  encumbered 
with  stones,"  a  description  exactly  coinciding  with  that  in 
another  stanza  of  the  poem  we  have  already  quoted : — 

"  Thou  never  braing't,  an'  fetch't,  an'  flisket, 
But  thy  auld  tail  thou  wad  hae  whisk et, 
An'  spread  abreed  thy  weel-filled  brisket, 

Wi'  pith  an'  power, 
Till  spritty  knowes  load  rair't  an'  riskety 

An'  sly  pet  ovrre." 

Others,  about  the  same  time,  or  shortly  after,  turned  over  almost 
as  much  land  in  a  day  as  the  quantity  stated  by  Burns.  Some 
time  in  the  eighties — as  we  have  heard  our  father  tell,  and  he 
was  but  nine  years  the  junior  of  the  bard  of  Mossgiel — when  he 
was  serving  with  John  Stevenson  of  Hall,  in  the  Parish  of  Fen- 
wick  (locally  known  as  "Johnie  o'  the  Ha'"),  a  ploughman 
hardly  ever  turned  over  much  less  when  working  on  the  bear 
land  in  spring,  with  four  fine  horses  in  their  prime,  assisted 
by  a  "gadsman"  driving  the  team,  and  a  "gundyman"  who, 
with  a  long  pole  fixed  on  the  fore  part  of  the  beam,  pushed  it 
from  or  drew  it  towards  him  as  he  saw  was  necessary.  The 
furrow  was,  on  the  average,  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches  broad. 
When  a  lad,  and  driving  the  plough  to  surly  old  George  Porter 
of  Polbaith,  in  the  Parish  of  Loudoun  (whose  naturally  kind 
heart,  notwithstanding,  has  long  since,  alas !  become  a  clod  of 
the  valley),  we  always,  when  ploughing  stubble  land,  "  slypet 
owre  "  a  good  deal  more  than  four  rigs  in  a  day,  and  four  of 
these,  of  the  croft  looking  south,  comprised  an  old  Scots  acre. 
A  year  or  two  later,  when  a  gadsman  in  the  service  of  good 
old  William  Young  of  Hemphill,  in  the  same  locahty,  and  who, 
from  his  apparent  age  then,  must  have  been  born  before  Burns, 
he  pointed  out  four  long,  broad,  and  high-crowned  rigs  which  con- 
tained five  roods  of  land,  and  which  he  said  he  once  ploughed  in 
a  single  day  in  spring,  and  had  daylight  enough  left  to  go  to  the 
burial  of  a  beggar  who  had  died  at  the  adjacent  farm  of  Dykes- 
croft,  and  was  interred  at  Loudoun  Kirk,  fully  two  miles  away. 
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Burns  we  have  invariably  found  to  be  correct  when  referring 
to  farm  work,  crops,  seasons,  or  customs ;  though,  every  now  and 
then,  some  wiseacre  of  the  present  day  affects  to  have  found 
him  tripping.  Thus  it  has  been  said,  that  if  Burns,  as  he  says, 
*'  upon  a  Lammas  night,"  took  Annie  Rankine 

*•  And  set  her  down  wi'  right  good- will 
Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley," 

he  must  (most  unlike  a  farmer)  have  done  so  among  the  growing 
grain,  through  which  they  had  been  wandering,  for  the  barley 
could  not,  they  say,  have  been  ripe  and  reaped  so  early  as  Lammas; 
yet  this  very  year,  1893,  not  only  the  barley  (which  is  much  our 
earliest  grain  crop),  but  the  oats  also,  were  ripe  and  reaped  at 
Lammas;  while  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  country 
people  then,  and  for  long  after,  reckoned  by  the  old  style,  which 
would  make  that  "happy  night"  to  have  fallen  upon  August 
the  1 2th  by  our  present  reckoning.  Burns  was  then  at  Lochlea, 
which  was  near  to  Adamhill,  where  Annie  dwelt ;  and  presum- 
ing that  this  was  the  harvest  of  1783,  we  find  that  it  was  an 
early  though  a  scanty  one,  because  of  the  great  heat  and  pro- 
tracted drought  of  the  summer ;  so  that  the  barley  would  be 
much  earlier  cut  that  year  than  usual,  thus  proving  beyond  a 
doubt  that  it  was  among  the  stooks  on  the  rigs  that  the  impul- 
sive poet  "  kissed  her  owre  and  owre  again,"  and  not,  as  some 
would  foolishly  have  it,  among  the  standing  grain. 

We  may  not  now  dwell  longer  on  the  allusions  of  Burns  to  the 
times  and  seasons  and  the  operations  of  the  farm.  It  was  his 
thorough  acquaintance  with  all  these,  and  with  the  manners, 
customs,  struggles,  loves,  sins,  and  sorrows  of  the  country 
people  which  give  such  richness,  freshness,  force,  and  beauty  to 
all  he  has  written ;  and  above  all  to  those  matchless,  natural, 
and  thrilling  songs  of  his,  which  (as  we  said  so  long  ago  at  the 
Centenary  of  his  birth)  are  now  sung  wherever  waves  the  British 
flag,  or  the  English  tongue  is  spoken.  They  awake  the  echoes 
that  slumber  by  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  or  sleep  by  "wild 
Ontario's  boundless  lake."  They  are  chanted  amid  the  far- 
distant  islands  of  "  the  melancholy  main,"  and  they  are  sung 
on  the  shores  of  Australia.  They  cheer  the  heart  of  the  exile 
in  his  log  hut  away  in  the  midst  of  the  old  primeval  forests  of 
the  far  western  wildernesses  of  America.  There  the  home-sick 
Scotsman,  with  a  tremulous  voice  and  a  tear  in  his  eye,  sings 
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of  "Craigiebum,"and  the  "Banks  and  Braes  of  Bonnie  Doon," 
while,  at  home,  and  everywhere,  the  poor  oppressed,  but  honest 
man,  sings  how  "A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that."  And  never  while 
the  wild  flowers  wave  on  the  hills  of  Caledonia,  and  her  blue  lakes 
tremble  in  the  summer  breeze,  or  leap  beneath  the  Spirit  of  the 
Storm  which  shrieks  from  her  snow-clad  mountains,  shall  these 
thrilling  songs  of  his  be  forgotten,  or  his  winged  and  inspiring 
words  fade  from  the  memories  of  men.  Generation  after 
generation  shall  pass  away  from  the  stage  of  time  into  the 
land  of  forgetfulness,  but  in  every  generation  there  shall  be 
multitudes  to  love  the  departed  Poet,  and  be  delighted, 
jcheered,  and  benefited  by  his  productions. 

Around  the  globe  his  winged  words  have  passed, 
Borne  on  the  summer  breeze  or  wintry  blast ; 
And  tho'  his  harp  is  hushed  by  death's  cold  hand, 
Its  wondrous  tones  still  echo  round  the  land. 
As  some  bright  star  upon  the  brow  of  night, 
Undimmed  by  years,  still  sheds  a  lovely  light, 
So  shall  his  fame,  in  every  age  and  clime, 
Remain  untarnished  by  the  touch  of  time. 

A.  B.  TODD. 
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BURNS  TOPOGRAPHY. 


ALLOWAY. — The  Cottage — Doon  Brig — The  Monument 
— Mount  Oliphant. 


"  The  land  he  trod 
Hath  now  become  a  place  of  pilgrimage  ; 
Where  dearer  are  the  daisies  of  the  sod, 
That  could  his  song  engage. 
The  hoary  hawthorn,  wreathed 
Above  the  banks  on  which  his  limbs  he  flung, 
While  some  sweet  plaint  he  breathed — 
The  streams  he  wandered  near  ; 
The  maidens  whom  he  loved,  the  songs  he  sung — 
All,  all  are  dear  ! " 

IsA  Craig  Knox. 

In  the  vast  and  varied  range  of  English  and  Scottish  litera- 
ture we  cannot  find  another  writer — save,  perhaps,  grand  old 
Father  Chaucer — who  has  manifested  anything  like  the  power 
which  Burns  possessed  of  investing  his  persons  and  places  with 
absorbing  romance  and  unfading  interest.  To  gain  this  end  he 
employed  neither  many  words  nor  any  straining  after  effect; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  we  constantly  see  how  in  a  few  short 
stanzas,  in  a  single  couplet,  or  even  by  a  passing  allusion,  he 
exerts  his  singular  immortalising  power.  The  student,  opening 
his  "  Bums  "  at  almost  any  page,  and  finding  there  a  person 
named,  somehow  desires  to  know  more  about  that  individual ; 
or  if  a  place  be  mentioned  he  longs  to  see  that  locality.  Should 
you  ask  to  know  the  secret  of  this  faculty,  in  the  use  of  which 
we  hold  our  Bard  to  be  supreme,  you  will  readily  get  the  old 
hackneyed  answers  — "  Burns  was  so  intensely  natural  and 
human  ;  "  "  He  touched  the  centre  of  things  and  ideas  ; "  "  He 
dealt  directly  with  the  great  realities  of  every-day  life,"  and  so 
on.  All  true  enough !  But  still,  the  phrase  or  proposition 
which  will  adequately  explain  that  wondrous  power  in  Burns 
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has  not  yet  been  produced.  We  are  meantime  content  to  fall 
back  upon  the  outstanding  fact  that,  throughout  his  works,  and 
oftimes  by  a  single  touch  of  his  genius,  the  Poet  of  Scotland, 
beyond  all  other  writers,  has  surrounded  his  characters  with 
most  attractive  wrappings  of  romance,  and  imparted  to  his 
localities  a  uniquely  fascinating  and  perennial  interest. 

It  is  therefore  in  no  way  surprising  that  to  the  places  made 
thus  famous  and  attractive  in  his  songs  and  poems  the  admirers 
of  Burns  have,  during  the  past  sixty  or  seventy  years,  repaired 
in  constantly  growing  numbers.  Over  and  over  again,  too, 
these'places  have  been  ably  pourtrayed  and  lovingly  dwelt  upon  ; 
yet,  like  the  sunshine  and  the  soft  airs  of  spring,  the  theme 
seems  ever  fresh  and  welcome.  Far  and  wide  it  exercises  an 
unfailing  charm;  it  draws  the  attention  of  generation  after 
generation  by  a  swiftly-spreading  and  deepening  fascination. 

It  is  evident  that  amongst  all  the  other  localities  Alloway 
stands  easily  first  in  interest.  Round  this  name  the  memories 
and  associations  of  Burns  most  richly  cluster.  Tarbolton 
and  Lochlea  hold  their  memories  of  the  Bachelors'  Club, 
Freemason  meetings,  and  youthful  love-fits.  Mauchline  and 
Mossgiel  have  their  story  of  marvellous  poetic  achievement, 
as  also  of  folly  and  gloomy  misfortune.  Edinburgh  opens 
its  page  of  meteoric  fame  and  temporary  social  exaltation. 
Ellisland  is  instinct  with  the  echoes  of  loveliest  song.  And 
Dumfries  holds  its  pathetic  record  of  struggle — amid  accumu- 
lating sorrows  and  deepening  gloom,  on  to  the  premature 
close.  But  while  each  place  in  turn  enchains  our  interest 
and  calls  forth  our  sympathy,  the  visiting  throng  is  greatest 
at  Alloway.  There  the  lovers  of  Burns  will  always  most 
fondly  linger.  The  chief  and  central  pilgrim-shrines  of  Burns 
are  surely  there. 

Now  if  any  one  wishes  to  survey  to  best  advantage  the 
Poet's  "  cradle-land,"  let  him  take  his  stand  on  Carrick  Hill, 
which  rises  from  the  southern  bank  of  the  Doon,  and  only 
a  short  way  to  the  south-west  of  Alloway  village.  Looking 
around,  by  sea  and  land  it  is  an  enchanting  scene,  rich  in 
the  elements  of  picturesque  variety,  wide  grandeur,  and  quiet 
rural  beauty.  To  the  north  and  west  the  world-famed  Firth 
of  Clyde  lies  full  in  view,  bound  round  by  the  Mull  of  Cantyre, 
the  towering  Arran   hills,   and   the   sweetly-curving  Ayrshire 
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Coast ;  while,  as  if  guarding  the  entrance  from  the  wide 
Atlantic,  like  mighty  sentinels  stand  huge  Ailsa  Craig  and 
the  bold  Heads  of  Ayr.  Landward  also,  the  prospect  is  wide 
and  remarkably  varied,  comprising  the  entire  seaboard  of  Kyle 
and  Cunningham,  with  their  fertile  uplands  and  thriving 
seaport  towns — Ardrossan,  Irvine,  Troon,  and  Ayr — the  latter 
town,  so  well-renowned,  stretching  full  and  quaintly  in  view. 
Clustered  round  the  foot  of  Carrick  Hill  there  stand  the 
Cottage,  Kirk  Alloway,  Doon  Brig,  and  the  Monument,  all  set 
in  as  pretty  a  bit  of  Lowland  scenery  as  can  be  found  in  bonnie 
Scotland.  It  is  to-day  a  richly-wooded,  highly -cultivated 
stretch  of  country;  in  these  respects  far  beyond  what  it  was 
a  hundred  years  ago. 

From  the  Statistical  Account  of  Alloway  we  learn  that  in 
1690,  when  the  old  parish  was  merged  in  the  parish  of  Ayr, 
the  land  was  very  bare;  so  barren  and  uncared  for  that  its 
surface  was  almost  entirely  overrun  with  furze  and  heath, 
without  shelter  or  ornament  of  any  kind,  except  some  natural 
wood  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  "  Alloway  "  is  a  name  of 
Celtic  origin,  meaning  "a  wild,  barren  place."  Though  the 
name  may  have  been  appropriate  enough  to  the  district  in  the 
olden  time,  it  was  not  so  in  Burns'  day,  and  of  course  it  is 
the  reverse  of  appropriate  now.  By  the  middle  of  last  century 
the  plough  had  made  considerable  headway  against  the  barren 
moorlands,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  neighbourhood  had 
already  begun  to  plant  and  otherwise  adorn  their  grounds. 
But  altogether  apart  from  these  considerations,  Alloway  with 
its  splendid  natural  surroundings  may  be  truly  regarded  as 

"  Meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child." 

If  we  could  go  back  in  thought  about  a  century  and  a  half, 
looking  down  from  this  same  Carrick  Hill,  we  might  see 
William  Bumes,  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  coming  from 
his  place  as  gardener  at  Fairlie,  near  Dundonald,  to  begin  work 
in  the  same  capacity  at  Doonholm  in  the  parish  of  Alloway — 
by  and  bye  feuing  seven  acres  of  land  for  a  nursery- 
garden,  and  on  that  feu  laboriously  erecting  with  his  own  hands 
the  humble  yet  now  world-renowned  "Cottage."  Thither 
we  should  see  him,  in  December,  1757,  bringing  his  blithe 
young  wife  from  her  Carrick  home,  and  on  January  25th,  1759, 
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some  little  stir  might  be  noticed  at  William  Burnes'  cottage- 
door  :  not  much  ado,  mdeed,  for  it  is  only  a  birth  in  a  lowly 
peasant  home. 

Could  any  one  have  even  faintly  guessed  that  this  poor 
cottar's  child  just  born,  would  yet  move  the  world  and  thrill 
the  heart  of  humanity,  as  Burns  has  done  ?  In  the  Session 
Register  of  Ayr,  the  event  is  recorded  in  the  usual  form : — 
"  Robert  Burns,  son  lawful  to  William  Burns,  in  Alloway,  and 
Agnes  Brown,  his  spouse,  was  born  January  25th,  1759.  Bap- 
tized, 26th,  by  Mr.  William  Dalrymple.  Witnesses  : — John 
Tennant  and  James  Young."  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Currie,  Gilbert 
Burns  says : —  "  One  very  stormy  morning  when  my  brother 
was  nine  or  ten  days  old,  a  little  before  daylight  a  part  of  the 
gable  of  the  cottage  fell  out,  and  the  rest  appeared  so  shattered 
that  my  mother,  with  the  young  poet,  had  to  be  carried  through 
the  storm  to  a  neighbour's  house,  where  they  remained  for  a 
week  until  their  own  dwelling  was  adjusted."  Robert  and 
Gilbert  would  often  hear  this  storm  adverted  to  in  the  family- 
circle  at  Mount  Oliphant  and  Trochlea.  In  his  well-known 
facetious  natal  song,  Burns  wrote  : — 

* '  Twas  then  a  blast  o'  Januar'  wind 
Blew  hansel  in  on  Robin  " — 

a  couplet  which  may  have  been  only  a  general  allusion  to  the 
wintry  time  of  his  birth,  but  which  more  probably  had  particular 
reference  to  that  night  of  tempest  of  which  Gilbert  speaks. 

Relating  further  to  the  time  and  scene  of  the  Poet's  birth 
there  is  a  tradition  to  the  effect  that  William  Burnes,  riding  in 
haste  to  bring  help  from  Ayr,  found  the  Slaphouse  Burn  run- 
ning high,  and  saw  on  the  Ayr  side  of  the  ford  a  woman  waiting 
for  some  means  of  getting  across  the  swollen  stream.  He 
carried  her  across  on  horseback ;  and  on  his  return  from  Ayr 
he  found  this  same  woman  sitting  at  his  own  fireside,  willing 
to  make  herself  useful  in  the  family  emergency.  When  the 
new-born  babe  was  laid  in  her  lap,  it  is  said  that  this  wandering 
person  of  the  gipsy  race  proceeded  to  "spae"  the  child's  fortune 
— "  the  gossip  keekit  in  his  loof,"  and  so  on,  as  in  the  above- 
mentioned  song.  It  is  matter  for  speculation  whether  these 
lines  in  the  song  were  based  on  an  actual  incident  such  as  this, 
or  whether  the  lines  gave  birth  to  the  tradition  in  some  fertile 
rustic  mind. 
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The  Cottage,  which  was  the  Poet's  home  until  his  eighth  year, 
consists  of  two  apartments — a  but  and  a  ben — as  they  are  called 
in  Ayrshire.  The  room,  or  rather  the  kitchen,  in  which  Burns 
was  bom  remams  much  the  same  now  as  it  was  then.     Here  is 


the  old  fireplace,  there  the  small  window,  and  in  the  comer 
stands  the  veritable  box-bed  of  the  Poet's  birth.  As  we  stand 
to-day  in  that  quaint,  low-roofed,  diminutive  apartment,  what 
thoughts  of  then  and  now  and  the  intervening  century  throng 
the  mind !  Could  we  have  sauntered  into  this  humble  cottage- 
kitchen  after  the  darkening,  some  evening  in  1765,  we  should 
have  seen  to  rare  advantage  an  aspect  of  Scottish  peasant 
home-life,  very  simple  and  lowly,  yet  very  noble  and  attractive. 
It  must  be  confessed  with  regret  that  such  sweet  quiet  home- 
scenes  were  more  usual  in  rural  Scotland  then  than  now — 
scenes  of  which  Scotsmen  may  well  be  proud.  We  feel, 
however,  there  is  something  above  the  usual  about  this  family 
circle.  William  Burnes  is  soon  discovered  to  be  no  ordinary 
peasant.  In  education  and  general  intelligence  he  is  clearly 
above  his  rank  of  life.  He  is  grave,  even  severe,  of  aspect ; 
yet  withal  a  genial,  kindly-natured  man,  of  earnest,  thoughtful 
piety.  Agnes  Brown,  his  wife,  is  a  winsome,  sagacious  woman, 
whose  quick  imaginative  mind  is  amply  stored  with  local  and 
national  traditionary  lore.  Old  Betty  Davidson,  too,  is  an 
inmate  of  this  home,  and  she  has  "  the  largest  collection  in  the 
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country  of  tales  and  songs  concerning  devils,  ghosts,  fairies, 
brownies,  witches,  &c."  The  "lang  forenicht"  passes  pleasantly. 
William  Burnes  reads  aloud  from  some  good  book,  and  his 
conversation  is  notably  instructive.  Young  Mrs.  Burnes  now 
lilts  some  bonnie  Scots  ballad  or  recounts  a  queer  tradition ; 
and  old  Betty  finds  an  eerie  theme  among  giants,  ghosts, 
warlocks,  witches,  and  haunted  towers.  Then,  ere  the  circle 
breaks  up  to  seek  repose,  all  join  in  solemn  evening  prayer. 
The  younger  bairns  have  been  a-bed  since  the  darkening ;  but 
Robin,  then  a  boy  of  seven,  sitting  belike  on  the  kitchen 
fender,  has  been  throughout  an  eager  listener,  getting  his 
mighty  imagination  kindled  and  his  great  mind  opened  up, 
as  thus  night  after  night  he  sits  by  the  rude  old-fashioned 
hearth  with  its  cosy  ingle.  Meditating  at  the  lowly  yet 
sacred  birth-shrine  of  such  amazing  poetic  genius,  one  cannot 
escape  the  conviction  that  though  Robert  Burns,  so  humbly 
born  and  nurtured,  had  many  drawbacks  to  struggle  with,  he 
also  enjoyed,  in  the  atmosphere  of  intelligence,  parental 
solicitude,  genuine  worth,  and  sterling  piety  which  filled  the 
home  of  his  childhood  and  youth,  a  training  and  experience  of 
incalculable  advantage  towards  his  great  mission. 

In  1766,  the  Burns  family  left  the  Cottage,  and  went  to  reside 
two  miles  inland  at  Mount  Oliphant.  But  already  Robert  had 
been  to  school,  first  at  Alloway  Mill,  and  then  at  a  small  seminary 
promoted  by  thoughtful  William  Burnes  and  one  or  two 
neighbours.  This  school,  taught  by  the  young  and  gifted  John 
Murdoch,  was  held  in  a  humble  tenement  which  stood  on  the 
other  side  of  the  highway  nearly  opposite  the  door  of  the  Cottage. 
William  Burnes  retained  the  Cottage  with  its  accompanying  feu- 
rights  until  1 781,  when  the  subjects  were  purchased  for  a  small 
sum  by  the  Ayr  Corporation  of  Shoemakers.  Exactly  one 
hundred  years  after  this,  in  1881,  the  Trustees  of  the  Monument 
acquired  the  property  and  relics,  for  the  sum  of  ;2{^4ooo.  The 
Shoemakers'  Corporation  had,  however,  expended  a  good  deal 
of  money  and  care  upon  their  famous  property.  In  1847  they 
erected  the  neat  little  hall  which  is  attached  to  the  Cottage,  and 
in  which  many  important  Burns  MSS.  and  other  relics  are 
treasured.  For  many  years  the  old  Burns  Club  held  its  Annual 
25th  of  January  Dinner  in  this  hall,  and  in  1859  the  Centenary 
of  Burns  was  there  enthusiastically  celebrated.     Up  till  1881 
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the  Cottage  was  licensed  as  an  ale-house.  Happily  that  was 
done  away  with  when  the  Monument  Trustees  acquired  "  the 
Cottage  and  the  whole  relics  to  be  preserved  in  the  interests 
and  for  behoof  of  the  public."  Thus  the  birth-place  of  the 
national  Bard  of  Scotland  became  henceforth  the  property  of 
the  people  of  Scotland. 

Passing  now  to  AUoway  Kirk  and  the  Auld  Brig  o'  Doon, 
we  expect  that  ever)'  one  who  has  read  "  Tam  o'  Shanter " 
knows  that  to  this  poem  these  places  owe  all  the  rare  poetic 
romance  that  surrounds  them.  Alloway  is  now  a  quoad  sacra 
parish,  with  a  handsome  church  generously  built  and  endowed 
by  that  remarkable  man,  the  late  James  Baird  of  Cambusdoon. 
Alloway  was  once,  however,  a  parish  quoad  civilia^ — an  ancient 
parish  with  an  uncommonly  interesting  history.  Here  it  must 
suffice  to  say  that  this  old  parish,  the  lands  of  which  belonged 
for  centuries  to  the  Burgh  of  Ayr,  was  suppressed  in  1690,  and 
annexed  ecclesiastically  to  the  parish  of  Ayr.  About  the  middle 
of  last  century,  religious  services  were  totally  discontinued  in 


Alloway  Kirk,  owing  to  its  dilapidated  condition.  In  Burns' 
boyhood  the  old  building  was  ruinous  and  deserted,  church  and 
church-yard  being  totally  neglected,  till  William  Burnes  and 
a  few  neighbours,  out  of  respect  to  the  old  burying-ground 
towards  which  they  looked  as  their  own  last  resting-place,  having 
obtained  authority  from  the  magistrates  of  Ayr,  joined   their 
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efforts  in  repairing  the  churchyard  wall  and  otherwise  "  redding 
up  "  the  sacred  enclosure. 

Naturally  enough,  the  "Auld  Kirk"  soon  acquired  weird 
reputation  as  a  rendezvous  of  ghosts  and  witches.  In  boyhood, 
the  poet  would  often  hear  it  spoken  of  as  "Alloway's  auld 
hau7iied  Kirk."  These  strange  superstitions  of  his  boyhood  seem 
to  have  been  fresh  on  his  memory  when,  during  the  Ellisland 
period,  he  encountered  Captain  Grose,  the  antiquary,  who  was 
then  wandering  over  the  country  in  search  of  material  for  his 
Book  of  the  Antiquities  of  Scotlafid.  It  is  well  known  that 
Captain  Grose  agreed,  at  Burns'  request,  to  picture  Alloway 
Kirk  in  his  book,  on  condition  that  the  poet  should  write  some 
queer  tale  as  a  set-off  to  the  engraving.  To  this  stipulation 
Burns  readily  assented,  and  hence  was  produced  that  great  poem 
which  half  the  world  regards  as  the  richest  product  of  Burns' 
genius,  and  which  he  himself  spoke  of  as  his  "  standard  perfor- 
mance in  the  poetical  line."  Quotation  would  here  be  worse 
than  superfluous.  Let  those  who  are  interested  in  Burns 
Topography  take  the  poem  in  hand,  or  better  still,  in  memory; 
and  follow,  not  the  present  highway,  but  the  old  track  of 
Tarn's  darksome,  stormy,  eventful  ride;  and  examine,  quote, 
marvel,  shudder,  and  laugh  for  themselves.  Burns'  picture  of 
the  "drouthy"  farmer's  benighted  canter,  and  the  witches' 
midnight  dance  and  orgie,  is  so  perfectly  graphic  that  to 
meddle  with  it  is  but  to  spoil  it. 

Visitors  to  Alloway  Kirk  seldom  fail  to  walk  through  the 
ancient  parish  Kirkyaird.  Among  many  memorials  of  the 
past  there  stands  at  the  entrance  one  of  deeply  pathetic- 
interest — viz.,  the  tombstone  over  the  grave  of  William 
Burnes,  whose  remains  were  carried  thither  from  Lochlea 
farm,  some  twelve  or  thirteen  miles  distant  from  Alloway. 
On  this  stone  are  chiselled  those  sweet  lines  in  which  the 
poet  has  conferred  honour  and  immortality  upon  this  parent, 
whom,  if  he  sometimes  vexed,  he  always  held  in  well-deserved 
reverence  and  affection. 

"  0  ye  whose  cheek  the  tear  of  pity  stains, 
Draw  near  with  pious  rev'rence  and  attend  I 
Here  lie  the  loving  husband's  dear  remains, 
The  tender  father,  and  the  gen'rous  friend  ; 
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The  pitying  heart  that  felt  for  human  woe  : 
The  dauntless  heart  that  fear'd  no  human  pride  ; 
The  friend  of  man  —to  vice  alone  a  foe  : 
For  '  even  his  failings  lean'd  to  virtue's  side. ' " 

It  is  but  a  few  steps  from  Kirk  AUoway  to  the  river  Doon, 
which  is  admitted  to  be,  apart  altogether  from  its  rich  Burns 
associations,  one  of  the  most  charming  of  Scottish  streams.  Its 
"Auld   Brig,"  too,   is   intrinsically  a   very  interesting   object. 


because  of  its  quaint  solid  style  of  masonry,  and  its  obviously 
great  antiquity.  Built  probably  in  the  first  half  of  the  15th 
century,  it  was  for  many  generations  the  only  bridge  which 
joined  the  middle  and  lower  divisions  of  Ayrshire — Kyle  and 
Carrick — between  which  districts  the  Doon  is  the  dividing  line. 
Thus  for  centuries  the  Brig  o'  Doon  was  to  the  West  Country 
folks  a  noted  road-mark  and  an  important  point  of  vantage  in 
the  old  days  of  feud  and  foray.  In  181 5  the  highway  was  made 
in  a  more  direct  course,  and  a  new  bridge  was  built.  There- 
after, notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  Hamilton  Paul,  the 
"  Auld  Brig  "  was  left  to  contend  uncared  for  against  time  and 
weather.  But,  meantime,  the  fame  of  Burns  was  swiftly  spread. 
ing ;  and  it  was  felt  that  in  his  Tain  d  Shanter  he  had  made 
this  superannuated  structure  an  object  of  deep  romantic  interest. 
We  accordingly  read  of  the  able  and  witty  Rev.  Hamilton  Paul 
again  interfering  by  composing  and  presenting  the  following  in 
1831  :— 
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Unto  the  Honourable  the  Trustees  of  the  Koads  in  the  County 
OF  Ayr,  the  Petition  and  Complaint  of  the  Auld  Brig  o'  Doon. 

**  Must  I,  like  modern  fabrics  of  a  day- 
Decline  unwept,  the  victim  of  decay  ? 
Shall  my  bold  arch  that  proudly  stretches  o'er 
Doon's  classic  stream,  from  Kyle's  to  Carrick's  shore, 
Be  suffered  in  oblivion's  gulf  to  fall, 
And  hurl  to  wreck  my  venerable  wall  ? 
Forbid  it  !  every  tutelary  power 
That  guards  my  keystane  at  the  midnight  hour. 
Forbid  it,  ye  who,  charmed  by  Burns's  lay, 
Amid  these  scenes  can  linger  out  the  day  ! 
Let  Nannie's  sark,  and  Maggie's  mangled  tail 
Plead  in  my  cause,  and  in  that  cause  prevail. 
The  man  of  taste,  who  comes  my  form  to  see, 
And  curious  asks — but  asks  in  vain — for  me, 
With  tears  of  sorrow  will  my  fate  deplore. 
When  he  is  told  '  The  Aidd  Brig  is  no  more.' 
Stop  then,  0  stop,  the  more  than  vandal  rage 
That  marks  this  revolutionary  age  ; 
And  bid  the  structure  of  your  fathers  last, 
The  pride  of  this,  the  boast  of  ages  past ; 
Nor  ever  let  your  children's  children  tell — 
By  your  decree  the  ancient  fabric  fell." 

'*  May  it  therefore  please  your  Honours  to  consider  the  petition,  and 
grant  such  sum  as  you  may  think  proper  for  repairing  and  keeping  up 
the  Old  Bridge  of  Doon." 

It  was  ultra  vires  of  the  Road  Trust  to  give  a  grant  of  the 
public  money ;  but  it  deserves  to  be  known  to  the  credit  of  the 
Proprietors  who  were  the  Trustees  in  those  days,  that  they  put 
their  hands  in  their  own  pockets  and  there  and  then  subscribed 
a  sum  sufficient  to  meet  the  prayer  of  the  Auld  Brig's  petition  ; 
in  such  wise,  that,  to  this  day,  its  bold  arch  remains  a  venerable 
connecting  link  between  the  stern  old  past  and  these  quickly- 
changing  feverish  times.  For  sixty  years  gone,  it  has  been  well- 
cared  for ;  and  it  will  be  strange  indeed  if  it  be  not  jealously 
and  fondly  tended  through  the  coming  age,  that  so  from  far  and 
near  the  ever-increasing  multitude  of  Burns  admirers  may  have 
joy  in  coming  to  see  it,  and  be  privileged,  standing  on  its  very 
"key-stane,"  to  gaze  with  delight  upon  the  "banks  and  braes  o' 
bonnie  Doon,"  and  in  lively  fancy  behold  Tam  o'  Shanter  and 
his  tail-bereft  Maggie  gallop  terror-stricken  homewards,  while 
Nannie  and  her  "  hellish  legion  "  evanish  with  screech  and  yell, 
into  the  night. 
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Burns'  Monument  stands  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Doon, 
hard  by  the  Auld  Brig.  Because  of  its  priority  and  style,  as 
well  as  its  beauty  and  fitness  of  situation,  this  famous  structure 
is,  by  common  consent,  regarded  and  spoken  of  as  the  Monument. 
The  Burns  Chronicle^  (No.  i),  in  its  summary  of  the  post- 
humous history  of  Burns,  gives  the  interesting  story  of  how  the 
movement  to  erect  this  memorial  edifice  was  instituted  and 
carried  through  to  its  completion  in  1823.  The  design  is  after 
the  manner  of  the  purest  style  of  Greek  architecture.  The 
massive  triangular  basement  is  suggestive  of  the  ancient  three- 
fold division  of  Ayrshire — Cunningham,  Kyle,  and  Carrick. 
From  this  basement  nine  handsome  Corinthian  pillars  rise  thirty 
feet  high — a  pillar  for  each  of  the  Muses.  The  pillars  are 
crowned  by  a  cupola  which  is  further  surmounted  by  an  elegant 
gilt  tripod  held  up  by  three  dolphins — the  sacred  fishes  of 
Apollo.     In  its  details  the  Monument  is  thus  poetically  appro- 


priate ;  while  in  its  entirety  the  result  is  eminently  chaste  and 
imposing.  The  Monument  Trustees  further  see  that  the  richly- 
planted  grounds  are  kept  in  exquisite  taste  and  scrupulous 
neatness.  It  is  quite  a  pretty  example  of  landscape  gardening, 
set  in  a  most  charming  environment.  The  view  to  be  had  on 
a  summer  day  from  the  top  of  the  Monument  is  wide  and  grand 
—a  scene  so  sweetly  natural  and  varied,  that  time  after  time  it 
may  be  surveyed  with  ever  fresh  and  growing  delight. 
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Amongst  the  various  Burns  relics  and  curios  to  be  seen  in 
the  Monument,  the  most  noteworthy  are  Jean  Armour's 
wedding-ring  and  the  two-volumed  Bible  which  the  Bard 
solemnly  inscribed  and  presented  as  a  love-token  to  Mary 
Campbell,  that  summer  Sunday  of  1786  when  they  met  to  part, 
"  in  a  sequestered  spot  by  the  banks  of  Ayr."  What  memories 
and  emotions  are  kindled  within  us  as  we  gaze  on  these  two 
relics  as  they  now  lie  together  in  this  great  memorial  shrine  ! 

The  trustees  of  the  Monument  also  hold  a  most  valuable  and 
attractive  property  in  the  famous  statues  of  "  Tam  o'  Shanter 
and  Souter  Johnnie."  Our  admiration  of  these  masterly 
pieces  of  sculpture  is  greatly  enhanced  when  we  remember 
that  they  are  the  work  of  Thom,  the  stone-mason,  self-taught 
as  a  sculptor,  yet  clearly  for  this  art  a  man  of  great  natural 
genius.  In  a  neat  little  cottage  in  the  grounds  the  free-stone 
effigies  of  Tam  and  his  bosom  cronie  sit  side  by  side,  as  in 
their  lifetime  those  worthies  are  supposed  to  have  sat  through 
many  a  merry  meeting,  whereat  "  the  souter  tauld  his  queerest 
stories."  As  a  happy  representation  of  the  Poet's  idea  the 
statues  will  repay  a  careful  study  of  every  detail. 

In  August,  1 844,  the  Monument  was  the  scene  of  the  famous 
Burns  Festival,  a  large  and  brilliant  gathering  at  which  the 
Poet's  three  sons,  Robert,  William  Nicol,  and  James  Glencairn 
were  present.  This  celebration  is  further  memorable  because  of 
the  splendidly  eloquent  and  appreciative  orations  which  were 
delivered  by  Lord  Eglinton  as  chairman,  and  Professor  John 
Wilson  (Christopher  North)  as  croupier.  But,  indeed,  ever 
since  its  inauguration  in  1823,  this  graceful  cenotaph,  with 
its  lovely  surroundings,  has  proved  itself  the  most  attractive 
holiday  resort  in  the  West  of  Scotland.  Next  to  the  Cottage, 
perhaps,  it  is  to  Burns  lovers  all  the  world  over  the  favourite 
memorial  of  the  Poet.  In  the  tourist  season,  a  constant  stream 
of  visitors  (sometimes  numbering  thousands  daily)  flows  to 
Alloway.  The  numbers  have  risen  with  leaps  and  bounds,  till 
now  the  turn-styles  at  the  Cottage  and  the  Monument  register 
annually  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  visitors, — an  admiring 
concourse  of  men  and  women  of  every  rank  and  calling,  drawn 
from  every  clime  and  nationaHty.  As  a  manifestation  of  topo- 
graphical interest  these  figures  are,  so  far  as  we  can  discover, 
quite  phenomenal  in  the  history  of  literature. 
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Mount  Oliphant  is  situated  in  Alloway  parish,  about  two 
miles  inland  from  the  Cottage  and  the  Monument.  Thither 
also  your  genuine  student  of  Burns  finds  his  way ;  for  did  not 
the  Poet  live  there  from  his  eighth  to  his  eighteenth  year? 
While  of  itself  this  farm  is  in  no  way  picturesque,  the  view 
both  seaward  and  landward  is  again  extensive  and  inspiring. 
In  spite  of  long  cultivation,  however,  the  farm  is  to  this  day 
but  an  indifferent  one,  the  land  being  heavy,  cold,  and  stubborn. 
It  is  therefore  easy  to  understand  how  to  the  Burns  family 
their  eleven  years'  tenancy  of  Mount  Oliphant  were  years  of 
ceaseless,  harassing  struggle  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 
"  The  farm,"  says  Burns  in  his  Autobiography^  "  proved  a 
ruinous  bargain;  and  to  clench  the  misfortune,  we  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  factor,  who  sat  for  the  picture  I  have  drawn  of 
one  in  my  tale  of  'Twa  Dogs.'  ....  We  lived  very 
poorly.  I  was  a  dexterous  ploughman  for  my  age;  and  the 
next  oldest  to  me  was  a  brother  who  could  drive  the  plough 
very  well,  and  help  me  to  thrash  the  corn.  A  novel-writer 
might  view  these  scenes  with  satisfaction ;  but  so  did  not  I. 
My  indignation  yet  boils  at  the  scoundrel  factor's  insolent 
threatening  letters,  which  used  to  set  us  all  in  tears.  This 
kind  of  life — the  cheerless  gloom  of  a  hermit,  with  the  unceasing 
moil  of  a  galley-slave — brought  me  to  my  sixteenth  year." 

But  we  know  that  the  gloom  and  toil  of  this  period  of 
Burns'  life  were  not  altogether  unrelieved.  Though  he  had 
thus  early  to  bear  the  strain  of  a  grown  man's  labours,  he 
managed  to  read  a  great  deal,  almost  literally  devouring  what- 
ever book  came  to  his  hand.  At  this  time  the  Life  of  Hannibal 
and  the  Story  of  Sir  William  Wallace  deeply  impressed  him ; 
but  his  Collection  of  Songs  was  his  vade-mecum^  as  he  drove  his 
cart  or  walked  to  his  labour  in  the  fields.  In  the  evenings, 
too,  by  the  Mount  Oliphant  fireside,  William  Burnes  taught 
and  conversed  with  his  children,  and  especially  strove  to  be  to 
Robert  and  Gilbert  a  faithful  "guide,  philosopher,  and  friend." 
There  would  also  be  the  holy  scenes  of  nightly  family  worship. 
It  is  to  these  brighter  memories  of  weary  Mount  Oliphant 
Bums  refers  in  the  lines : — 

"  My  father  was  a  farmer,  upon  the  Carrick  border, 
And  carefully  he  bred  me  in  decency  and  order  : 
He  baide  me  act  a  manly  part,  tho'  I  had  ne'er  a  farthing  ; 
For,  without  an  honest,  manly  heart,  nae  man  was  worth  regarding.*' 
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Nor  should  we  close  this  paper  without  noting  the  important 
fact  that  Mount  Oliphant — all  its  toils  and  drawbacks  notwith^ 
standing — was  the  scene  of  the  amorous  Bard's  first  love-dream, 
and  his  first  love-song.  There,  on  an  old-fashioned  hairst-rig, 
his  tinder-like  heart  was  smitten  by  Nellie  Kilpatrick,  then  a 
sweet  country  lassie  of  fourteen.  This  fair  young  vision  brought 
a  new  strange  lustre  into  his  large,  keen,  dark  eyes,  and  kindled 
his  care-burdened  yet  soaring  spirit  into  song.  But  far  better 
than  anyone  else  can  do,  the  Poet  himself  has  warmly 
painted  the  significant  scene  : — "  You  know  our  country  cus- 
tom of  coupling  a  man  and  woman  together  as  partners  in  the 
labours  of  the  harvest.  In  my  fifteenth  autumn  my  partner  was 
a  bewitching  creature,  a  year  younger  than  myself.  My  scarcity 
of  English  denies  me  the  power  of  doing  her  justice  in  that 
language,  but  you  know  the  Scotch  idiom — she  was  a  '  bonie, 
sweet,  sonsie  lass.'  In  short,  she,  altogether  unwittingly  to  her- 
self, initiated  me  in  that  delicious  passion,  which,  in  spite  of 
disappointment,  gin-horse  prudence,  and  bookworm  philosophy, 
I  hold  to  be  the  first  of  human  joys,  our  dearest  blessing  here 
below.  How  she  caught  the  contagion  I  cannot  tell :  you 
medical  people  talk  much  of  infection  from  breathing  the  same 
air,  the  touch,  etc. ;  but  I  never  expressly  said  I  loved  her. 
Indeed  I  did  not  know  myself  why  I  liked  so  much  to  loiter 
behind  with  her  when  returning  in  the  evening  from  our 
labours;  why  the  tones  of  her  voice  made  my  heart-strings 
thrill  like  an  ^olian  harp ;  and,  particularly,  why  my  pulse  beat 
such  a  furious  ratan  >vhen  I  looked  and  fingered  over  her  little 
hand  to  pick  out  the  cruel  nettle-stings  and  thistles.  Among 
her  other  love-inspiring  qualities  she  sang  sweetly ;  and  it  was 
her  favourite  reel  to  which  I  attempted  giving  an  embodied 
vehicle  in  rhyme.     Thus  with  me  began  Love  and  Poetry." 

And  thus  we  conclude  that  though  Mount  Oliphant  is,  from 
the  artist's  or  the  farmer's  stand-point,  cold  and  barren,  it  is 
nevertheless  classic  ground;  for  the  youthful  Burns  trod  and 
tilled  it,  and  there  he  began  to  sing  those  songs  of  love  which 
form  by  far  the  grandest  lyric  legacy  any  one  man  has  ever 
bequeathed  to  his  fellow-men. 

J.  C.  H. 
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THE  HAMILTON  PAUL  MSS. 


FOLLOWING  on  the  list  of  documents  chronicled  in 
our  last  issue,  we  submit  the  contents  of  a  few  more 
in  chronological  order. 

(1)  "At  last  Anniversary— viz.,  that  of  1804*— it  was  suggested  that, 

as  many  of  the  Members  of  the  Club  were  advanced  in  years, 
and  the  winter  an  inconvenient  season  for  them  to  dine  in  the 
Cottage,  the  Anniversary  should  be  transferred  from  winter  to 
summer;  and  it  was  resolved  that  Lieut. -Col.  Cameron  should 
be  Convenor  of  the  meeting. 
Accordingly,  on  22nd  June,  1805,  a  numerous  party  assembled,  and 
dined  in  the  Cottage,  among  whom  were 

JoHX  Logan,  Esq.,  of  Knockahinnoch. 
Robert  Thomsox,  Esq.,  of  Daljarrock. 
Daniel  Limond,  Esq.,  Air. 
Chakles  Shaw,  Esq.,  Air,  &c.,  &c. 
The  5th  Ode  was  read  by  Lieut. -Col.  Adam,  of  21st  Regt.  of  Foot, 
who,  with  several  of  his  brother  oflficers,  joined  the  Societj'." 

(2)  "The  6th  celebration  took  place  on  19th  July,  1806.     At  it,  besides 

the  usual  Members,  were  present : — 

David  Limond,  Jun.,  Esq.,  of  Dalblair. 
QuiNTiN  Kennedy,  Younger  of  Drummelland. 
William  Campbell,  Esq.  of  Fairfield. 
Mr.  Sheriff-Substitute  Murdoch. 
Capt.  Stevenson,  &c.,  &c. 
Major  Money,  21st  Regt.  of  Foot  (who,  with  Major  Henry  and  other 
oflficers,  graced  the  meeting),  read  the  6th  Ode  on  the  occasion." 

(3)  "The  summer  of  1809  passed  without  any  celebration  owing  to  the 

absence  of  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Club ;  but,  on  29th 
Jany.,  1810,  the  Society  dined  in  the  King's  Arms  Inn,  Air.  They 
had  hitherto  dined  in  the  Cottage,  but  in  consideration  of  the  dead 
of  winter,  they  preferred  the  city  tavern  to  the  rural  cot.  John 
Ballantine,  Esq.,  was  for  the  first  time  absent,  and  the  chair  was 
filled  by  Lieut. -Col.  A.  W.  Hamilton,  who  was  supported  by 

Major  Collier,  Inspecting  Field  Officer. 

Capt.  Chambers,  Airshire  Militia. 

Capt.  Campbell,  91st  Regt.  of  Foot. 

Alexr.  Gairdner,  Esq. 

Dr.  Donaldson. 

Capt.  Humble. 

Lieut.  Crawford,  R.N. 

Capt.  Coulthart,  &c.,  &c." 
(Ode  No.  8  is  incorporated  in  this  minute). 
•  Record  apparently  lost. 
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Presbyterial  Certib^icate  of  Rev.  Hamilton  Paul. 

(4)  "That  Mr.  Hamilton  Paul,  preacher  of  the  Gospel  and  a  Licentiate 

of  the  Presbytery  of  Ayr,  has  long  resided  within  their  Bounds, 
where  he  is  known  to  many  members  of  the  Presbytery :  That 
his  conduct  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  has  been  uniformly 
pious,  sober,  grave,  and  prudent,  such  as  became  a  Preacher  of 
the  Gospel,  and  one  who  had  a  view  to  the  Holy  Ministry  ;  and 
that  the  Presbytery  can,  with  safety,  recommend  him  to  any 
Presbytery  or  Christian  Society,  where  Providence  may  order 
his  lot,  as  having  every  promise  of  being  useful  in  the  Church  of 
Christ ;  is,  in  name  and  by  appointment  of  Presbytery,  attested 
at  Ayr,  this  twenty-ninth  day  of  September,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirteen  years,  by 

J  GiLB.  M'Ilveen,  Modr. 
(Signed)  I  William  Peebles,  Glk:' 

Petition  of  the  Auld  Brig  o'  Doon. 

(5)  "  In  the  year  1812  or  13,   John   Balfour,   Esq.,   of   Sauchie,  and 

Hamilton  BosAvell,  Esq.,  of  Garallan,  came  to  see  me  in  a  state 
of  great  excitement,  and  said — '  What  do  ye  think  the  Road 
Trustees  have  done  ?  They  have  sold  the  Auld  Brig  o'  Doon  as 
a  Quarry  to  the  Contractor  for  the  new  Brig.  The  Auld  Brig 
must  be  saved,  and  you  are  the  only  one  that  can  do  it,  and  you 
must  set  about  it  immediately.'  I  set  about  it  accordingly, 
and  wrote  the  Petition  of  the  Auld  Brig  o'  Doon  in  arrest  of 
judgment.  It  was  printed  on  a  broad  sheet,  and  circulated 
throughout  the  country.  In  a  few  days  it  was  returned  with 
the  following  names  affixed  to  it.  The  preamble  was  thus 
expressed — '  We,  the  Subscribers,  have  taken  into  consideration 
the  above  Petition,  and  agree  to  pay  the  sums  annexed  to  our 
respective  names  in  order  to  repurchase  he  Auld  Brig  o'  Doon 
and  keep  it  in  repair.' 

Archibald,  Lord  Montgomerie, 

Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  Hamilton, 

R.  A.  Oswald,  of  Auchincruive, 

John  Balfour,  of  Sauchie, 

A.  C.  B.  Craufurd,  of  Ardmillan,    ... 

William  FuUarton,  of  Skeldon, 

* Taylor,  of  Blackhouse, 

*— —  Torrance,  of  Kilsaintninians, 

* Cathcart,  of  Greenfield, 

Sir  David  Hunter  Blair,         

Colonel  James  Blair, 

Captain  Crawford,  of  Doonside, 

Besides  twenty  or  thirty  more  gentlemen  each, 

(Signed) 

The  text  of  this  Petition  has  apparently  been  lost,  unless, 
indeed,  it  be  identical  in  terms  with  that  presented  in  1831. 

*  MS.  torn. 
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For  the  time  being  it  had  the  desired  effect,  and  none  of  the 
subscribers  were  called  upon  for  their  subscriptions,  the  Road 
Trustees  having  agreed  to  the  prayer  of  the  petition.  However, 
1 8  or  19  years  thereafter — viz.,  in  1831 — a  cry  again  rose  to 
demoHsh  the  "Auld  Brig,"  when  Mr.  David  Auld  stepped  in 
to  the  rescue,  and  got  Mr.  Paul  to  write  the  poetical  petition, 
which  is  correctly  quoted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Higgins  in  the 
present  volume.     The  subscribers  on  this  occasion  were : — 

A.  W.  Hamilton,        £2    0    0    paid. 

Q.  Kennedy, ....  2 

Archd.  Hamilton,       ...         ...         ...         ...  1 

D.  Limond,       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  1 

J.  Macadam  Cathcart,           ...         ...         ...  1 

P.  M'Neight, 1 

D.  Hunter  Blair,         2 

A.  Hunter,  per  Andw.  Hunter,        2 

The  sum  total  here  does  not  reach  a  high  figure,  but  it  no 
doubt  served  the  purpose  of  again  reminding  the  Trustees  that 
the  structure  was  national  property  in  a  sense,  and  that  its 
destruction  would  be  an  act  of  the  most  barbarous  and  inex- 
cusable vandalism.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  when  the  new  Bridge 
of  Ayr  was  resolved  upon,  the  contractors  had  stipulated  in 
their  bargain  to  take  down  the  Auld  Brig  and  use  the  stones 
for  building  the  New  Brig,  but  this  was  also  prevented  by  the 
energetic  action  of  a  few  of  the  more  public-spirited  citizens. 
We  have  seen  it  somewhere  stated  that  a  certain  Mr.  Templeton 
recently  left  a  sum  of  money  for  keeping  the  Auld  Brig  in  a 
proper  state  of  repair  in  all  time  coming,  and,  if  so,  we  trust  the 
people  of  Ayr  will  see  that  the  endowment  is  properly  applied.* 

In  his  edition  of  Burns,  published  at  Ayr  in  18 19,  Mr.  Paul 
gives  an  account  of  the  first  anniversary  in  1801,  which  agrees 
in  every  particular  with  that  which  we  have  already  laid  before 
our  readers  in  a  former  number.  On  p.  296  of  his  "Appendix," 
he  says  : — "  The  succeeding  Festivals  were  honoured  by  the 
presence  of  the  most  distinguished  characters  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood.  An  additional  room  was  built  to  the  end  of 
the  Cottage ;  but  the  numbers  increased  to  such  a  degree  that 
they  could  not,  without  the  utmost  difficulty,  be  accommodated. 
.  .  .  .  Some  weak  attempts  have  been  made  by  narrow- 
minded  men  to  expo.se  to  ridicule  this  Burnomania^  as  they  term 

*  While  we  write  we  notice  that  certain  repairs  on  the  Auhl  Brig  are  to  Itf 
carried  out  by  the  ordinary  method  of  assessment. 


it ;  but,  like  self-love  converted  by  the  plastic  power  of  the  Poet  in- 
to social  affection,  it  is  spreading  wider  and  wider  every  day."  At 
each  anniversary,  an  Ode,  composed  by  the  Rev.  Hamilton  Paul, 
was  read  by  the  Chairman,  and  the  originals  of  many  of  these 
we  have  found  among  the  MSS.  examined.  The  more  striking 
passages  contained  in  them  he  incorporated  in  an  "  Irregular 
Anniversary  Ode,  "which  will  be  found  in  the  "Appendix"  referred 
to  above.  As  a  specimen,  we  submit  an  extract  from  one  of  the 
odes,  which  bears  to  be  "a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  three  friends 
to  whom  the  Poet  was  dear,  and  some  of  whom  he  distinguished 
•with  peculiar  marks  of  gratitude  and  esteem,  as  his  writings  testify." 
**  To  frolic  prone,  to  melancholy  slow, 

The  Muse  long  struggling  'gainst  the  tide  of  grief, 

Now  bursts  the  flood-gates  of  oppressive  woe, 

And  tries  in  utt'rance  to  obtain  relief  ; 

The  while  her  fav'rites,  'mid  unbroken  gloom, 

Partake  the  dreamless  slumbers  of  the  tomb. 

Lamented  Aikiii,  first  I  hail  thy  name, 

Whose  pure  benevolent  regard 

Gave  counsel  to  the  youthful  Bard  ; 

Admir'd  and  read  him  into  fame. 

*  «  «  «  « 

Thy  banks,  0  Doon,  shall  long  retain, 

And  echo  back  the  plaintive  strain, 

As  near  thy  glassy  wave, 

We  hear  the  sigh  when  Beauty  weeps 

O'er  the  cold  turf  where"  Crawford  sleeps — 

The  turf  that  wraps  his  grave. 

Ye  trees  that  crown  the  wat'ry  glade. 

Ye  birds  that  chant  the  boughs  among, 

Ye  seem  to  wear  a  deeper  shade, 

Ye  seem  to  pour  a  sadder  song. 

*  *  *  *  * 

And  now,  by  Fancy  led,  the  Muse 

The  consecrated  earth  reviews. 

Where  rests  in  undisturbed  repose. 

The  holy  man  of  many  woes  ; 

Religion  long  shall  miss  thy  critic  skill, 

Thy  steady  deep  research,  MacGill  ; 

Thy  breast  with  pious  fervour  glow'd, 

And  from  thy  lips  persuasion  flow'd  ; 

Thy  simple  eloquence  that  spoke  the  heart. 

Thy  life  which  proved  the  power  of  truth. 

Had  sweeter  charms  for  age  and  youth, 

Than  all  the  magic  of  rhetoric  art, 

Or  mystic  pomp  of  language  could  impart." 

D.  M'NAUGHT. 
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BURNS'  DIRECT   DESCENDANTS. 


IT  may  not  be  as  widely  known  as  it  ought  to  be  that 
there  are  members  of  the  direct  Hne  of  Burns'  family 
still  living  who  form  connecting  links  with  a  past  that  is 
generally  deemed,  in  a  vague  way,  so  far  removed  from  the 
present  as  to  be  more  a  chapter  of  national  history  than  a  record 
of  personal  experience.  Whether  this  proceeds  from  a  lack 
of  public  interest,  or  from  the  retiring  disposition  of  the 
individuals  themselves,  we  cannot  take  upon  ourselves  to  say  ; 
but  this,  we  do  know,  that  the  most  worthless  scamp  of  modern 
society  receives  some  measure  of  attention  from  the  multitude^ 
if  only  he  can  boast  that  his  blood  is  not  of  plebeian  hue ;  and 
surely  the  descendants  of  Nature's  aristocracy  are  entitled,  at 
the  very  least,  to  the  same  recognition.  During  the  careers  of 
the  Poet's  sons  we  hear,  now  and  again,  of  their  taking  part  in 
some  public  function  in  honour  of  their  father  ;  but  since  their 
deaths,  their  lineal  representatives  have  lived  a  retired  life  in 
Cheltenham,  seldom  obtruding  themselves  on  the  public  notice, 
and  then  invariably  at  the  instance  of  others.  Mrs.  Sarah 
Burns  Hutchinson,  the  only  surviving  member  of  the  first 
family  of  Lieutenant  -  Colonel  James  Glencairn  Burns  (the 
fourth  son  of  the  Poet),  who  lives  in  Cheltenham  with  her  half- 
sister,  Annie  Burns,  the  only  child  of  his  second  marriage,  is 
perhaps  the  sole  individual  living  who  directly  connects  the 
Poet's  household  with  the  present  generation.  Born  in  India, 
she  was  sent  home  an  infant,  on  the  death  of  her  mother,  and 
placed  under  the  affectionate  care  of  her  grandmother  "  Bonie 
Jean,"  with  whom  she  lived  till  the  death  of  the  latter,  at  the 
date  of  which  event  she  was  twelve  years  old.  She  was  a  great 
favourite  of  her  grandmother,  and  she  it  is  who  appears  along 
with  her  in  the  portrait  which  Blackie's  engravings  have  rendered 
so  familiar.  Though  now  beyond  the  three  score  and  ten, 
Mrs.  Hutchinson's  faculties  remain  unimpaired,  but  her  physical 
health  is  not  always  what  her  friends  could  wish.  As  for 
worldly  circumstances,  she  is  possessed  of  a  modest  competence 
which  suffices  for  the  expenses  of  her  unpretentious  household, 
but  which  cannot  bear  any  great  strain  beyond  that.  Her 
son,  Robert  Burns  Hutchinson,  is  the  only  male  descendant  of 


Burns  in  the  direct  line  living  at  the  present  day.  He  is 
employed  as  a  clerk  in  a  shipping  insurance  office  in  Chicago ; 
and  it  will  perhaps  be  remembered  that  about  eighteen  months 
ago  he  was  set  upon  in  that  city  by  a  gang  of  robbers,  and 
almost  murdered.  An  appeal  on  his  behalf  was  at  that  time 
made  through  the  medium  of  a  section  of  the  Scottish  Press, 
to  which  the  response  was  anything  but  gratifying.  But  we 
feel  confident  that  had  the  matter  been  taken  up  by  a  repre- 
sentative body,  such  as  carried  the  case  of  Mrs.  Wingate  to  a 
successful  issue,  the  result  would  have  been  different.  For 
months,  his  life  hung  in  the  balance.  We  are  glad,  however,  to 
say  that  by  dint  of  skilful  nursing  he  has  now  recovered  sufficiently 
to  resume  his  duties.  During  the  time  he  was  incapacitated, 
the  support  of  his  household  was  cheerfully  undertaken  by  his 
devoted  mother,  a  labour  of  love  which  she  accomplished  with- 
out extraneous  help,  save  the  insignificant  trifle  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  We  have  received  several  communications  from  the 
estimable  lady,  and,  though  she  shrinks  from  publicity,  we  do 
not  think  we  break  confidence  in  submitting  a  few  extracts  for 
the  benefit  of  our  readers.  The  references  to  the  family  genealogy 
are  scattered  through  the  correspondence,  and  so  mixed  up  with 
matters  of  a  more  private  nature,  that  we  deem  it  proper  to 
submit  them  in  our  own  words  in  a  collected  form  : — 

Robert,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Poet,  had  one  daughter,  Eliza,  who 
was  taken  out  to  India  by  Colonel  James  Glencairn  Burns  in  1833, 
where  she  married  a  Dr.  Everitt  of  the  Madras  Medical  Service.  They 
returned  from  India  in  1839,  and  Dr.  Everitt  died  the  following  year. 
Their  issue  was  a  daughter,  who  married  Mr.  Mathew  Thomas,  a 
connexion  of  her  father's  family.  She  lives  at  Martinstower,  Killiwick, 
County  Wexford,  Ireland,  where  her  husband  farms  the  Everitt  estate. 
They  have  no  family.  Colonel  Wm.  Nicol  Burns  married  Catherine, 
daughter  of  R.  Crone,  Esq.,  Dublin,  and  died  without  issue.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  James  Glencairn  Burns  married,  firstly,  Sarah,  daughter  of 
James  Robinson,  Esq.,  of  Sunderland,  by  whom  he  had  issue,  one  son 
and  two  daughters,  of  whom  Sarah  Burns  Hutchinson  is  the  only 
survivor.  She  was  born  in  India.  Her  mother  dying  at  her  birth, 
she  was  sent  home  an  infant  and  brought  up  by  her  grandmother 
"  Bonie  Jean,"  with  whom  she  lived  till  the  latter's  death.  She 
married  Dr.  B.  W.  Hutchinson,  who  died  in  Australia,  and  her  family 
consists  of  one  son  and  three  daughters.  This  son,  Robert  Burns,  the 
only  living  male  descendant  of  Burns  in  the  direct  line,  is,  as  we  have 
said,  clerk  in  a  shipping  insurance  ofiice  in  Chicago.  He  is  married, 
and  at  the  present  date  his  issue  is  one  daughter.  The  eldest  daughter, 
•Innie  Vincent  Burns  Hutchinson,  married  a  Mr.  James  Scott,  who 
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possessed  vineyards  near  Adelaide,  Australia.  They  have  no  issue  and 
still  live  in  Australia.  The  second  daughter,  Violet  Burns  Hutchinson, 
married,  in  1889,  George  Gowrney,  M.A.,  Headmaster,  Junior  Depart- 
ment of  Berkhamstead  Grammar  School,  Hertfordshire.  They  have 
no  family.  The  third  daughter,  Margaret  Constance  Burns  Hutchinson, 
is  unmarried,  and  lives  with  her  mother  at  Cheltenham.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  James  Glencairn  Burns  married,  secondly,  Mary,  daughter  of 
Captain  Beckett  of  Enfield,  who  died  in  1845,  leaving  one  daughter, 
Annie  Burns.  She  is  unmarried,  and  lives  with  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Sarah  Burns  Hutchinson,  in  Cheltenham. 

On  certain  other  interesting  points,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  exactly  what  she  herself  says,  lest,  by  condensing, 
we  deprive  her  communications  of  the  authority  which  they 

intrinsically  possess. 

Cheltenham,  Octr.  27th,  1893. 

Dear  Sir,  —  ....  I  was  only  twelve  years  old  at  my  grand- 
mother's death,  consequently  I  have  little  recollection  of  incidents  or 
anecdotes  about  my  grandfather.  My  father  was  barely  two  years  old 
when  his  father,  the  Poet,  died  in  1796.  He  was  educated  in  London, 
and  sent  off  to  India  as  a  Cadet  of  the  Indian  service  at  16  years  of  age, 
and  came  home  two  years  before  his  mother  died.  He  had  to  return 
again  to  India.  My  half-sister,  Annie  Burns,  was  brought  up  by  her 
mother's  family  in  London,  consequently  both  of  us  know  really 
nothing  of  the  Poet's  history.  My  father  often  said  it  was  disgraceful 
the  statements  made  out  by  people  who  lived  in  the  Poet's  time, 
containing,  as  they  did,  so  much  falsehood  and  exaggeration  of  the 
events  of  his  life.  Dr.  Currie  had  all  the  letters  and  papers  sent  to  him 
by  my  grandmother  when  he  wrote  the  Poet's  life,  but  he  never  returned 
them  to  her,  and  her  sons  were  too  young  then  to  ask  for  them ;  so  other 
people  became  possessed  of  letters  and  poems  of  the  Poet  which  ought  to 
have  been  given  back  to  the  family.  The  copyright  of  Currie's  Life  of 
Bunfis  ought  to  have  been  conferred  upon  his  widow,  but  it  was  not. 

I  can  only  tell  you  about  the  few  relics  that  belonged  to  our  grand- 
father  which  are  in  our  own  possession.  We  have  my  grandfather's 
desk  or  escritoire,  on  which  he  wrote  his  poems  and  letters.  I  have 
the  family  Bible  in  which  he  entered  the  births  of  his  children,  and  in 
which  he  also  entered  the  date  of  his  own  birth  and  that  of  his  wife, 
Jean  Armour.  I  have  also  the  eight-day  clock  he  bought  when  he 
settled  on  his  farm  of  Ellisland,  which  was  left  by  my  granduncle  to 
my  uncle,  Colonel  William  Nicol  Burns,  by  our  uncle  Kobert  Armour, 
and  he  said  I  was  to  get  it  after  Colonel  Burns'  death.  These  things, 
of  course,  go  to  my  son  at  my  death.  I  have  also  the  water-colour 
painting  of  the  "Cottar's  Saturday  Night,"  given  to  Burns  by  David 
Allen,  the  artist,  about  a  year  before  the  Poet's  death.  He  was  very 
proud  of  Allen's  picture,  because  he  thought  it  so  well  conceived  after 
his  poem,  and  the  first  embodied  idea  of  that  poem  by  a  clever 
artist — Yours  truly,  S.  Hutchlnsox. 

Mb.  D.  M'Naught,  Kilmaurs. 
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Cheltenham,  Novr.  6th,  1893. 

Dear  Sir, —  ....  In  reply,  I  can  only  again  say  that  I  have 
no  recollection  of  my  grandmother  speaking  of  her  husband,  I  was 
but  little  with  her  during  the  day.  I  was  sent  to  school  as  a  day 
boarder,  and  did  not  return  home  till  late  in  the  evening.  My  poor 
grandmother  was  paralysed  some  years  before  her  death,  which  affected 
her  speech  very  much.  We  had  a  kind  friend  of  hers  from  near 
Dumfries  who  lived  with  us  for  the  last  few  years  of  her  life.      She 

took  care  of  her,  and  lived  with  us  as  a  friend  and  companion 

I  live  in  the  house  in  which  my  uncle.  Colonel  William  Nicol  Bums, 
died,  eight  years  after  the  death  of  my  father,  which  occurred  in  a 
house  in  this  same  street. — Yours  truly,  S.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  D.  M 'Naught,  Kilmaurs. 

In  all  her  letters  she  deprecates  in  most  vigorous  and  sensible 
language  the  tendency  that  has  all  along  prevailed  to  delineate 
the  personality  of  Burns  at  the  expense  of  his  poetry,  and  it 
is  for  this  reason  that  she  has  never  allowed  her  daughters  to 
read  even  the  accredited  "Lives"  of  their  great  ancestor.  To  the 
opinion  expressed  every  true  admirer  of  the  Poet  will  unhesitat- 
ingly give  his  adhesion ;  but  ever  since  the  publications  of  his 
early  biographers,  the  double  task  of  investigation  and  defence 
has  become  an  imperative  duty  which  cannot  be  shirked,  however 
unpalatable  its  performance  may  be  felt  to  be.  Apology  and 
"ambiguous  giving  out"  have  been  too  long  the  diapason  notes 
of  both  the  written  and  spoken  eulogies  of  Burns ;  so  much  so, 
that  he,  of  all  poets,  has  most  reason  to  pray  for  deliverance  from 
the  hands  of  his  friends.  Speaking  for  ourselves,  we  infinitely 
prefer  the  open  attack  of  the  enem.y  to  the  unconscious  sapping 
and  mining  of  indiscreet  defenders.  Only  by  allowing  the 
opposing  forces  a  free  field  can  their  proper  strength  be  estimated 
and  victory  ensured,  when  the  time  arrives  for  concerted  action. 
In  the  meantime,  the  apologetic  attitude  ought  to  be  discarded, 
and  a  bolder  and  more  aggressive  one  assumed,  if  only  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  on  the  lower  level  that  the  Burns, 
whom  the  generations  have  known,  and  will  know,  stands 
unassailed  and  unassailable.  This  is  what  his  grand-daughter 
says  on  the  subject : — 

Cheltenham,  14th  Novr.,  '93. 

Dear  Sir, —  ....  There  has  been,  and  still  is,  great  need 
for  some  clever,  large-hearted  Scotsman  to  take  up  Burns  as  a  Poet. 
Lord  Young,  many  years  ago,  asked  the  guests  at  a  Burns  Dinner 
whether  it  was  not  time  to  let  Burns'  private  life  alone,  and  speak  of 
him  only  as  one  of  Scotland's  greatest  men— her  greatest  Poet  and  Song 
Writer.     What  interest  has  this  generation  in  knowing  all  his  private 
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life  and  failings  ?  I  do  wish  some  good  minister,  such  as  Dr.  Donald 
MacLeod,  would  write  or  preach  about  all  that  is  good  and  noble  in 
Burns.  I  am  sure  his  "  Cottar's  Saturday  Night  "  is  a  sermon  in 
itself,  and  his  "Epistle  to  a  Young  Friend"  is  another  noble  poem. 
His  love,  sympathy,  and  beauty  of  language  are  seen  in  almost  all  his 
poems — "The  Mouse,"  for  instance,  "Poor  Maillie,"  and  "The 
Daisy."  His  sorrow  over  the  errors  of  his  own  life  is  touching.  It 
is  generally  allowed  that  when  people  are  in  their  graves  their  faults 
should  l>e  forgotten,  but  my  Grandfather's  failings  seem  never  to  be 
forgiven  or  forgotten.  He  was,  like  other  men,  a  weak  mortal,  and 
did  not  conquer  himself.  Carlyle's  opinion  and  defence  of  Burns  I 
really  admire  ;  as  for  the  many  other  Lives  and  Editions,  I  care  not  for 
them. — With  kind  regards,  yours  sincerely, 

S.  Burns  Hutchinson. 
Mr.  D.  M 'Naught,  Kilmaurs. 

The  last  letter  we  received  from  the  worthy  lady,  dated 
"  Deer.  8th,  1893,"  clearly  proves  that  a  full  measure  of  the 
large-hearted  benevolence  of  Burns  has  been  inherited  by  his 
grand-daughters : — 

I  am  indeed  much  pleased  and  interested  in  the  earnest  hearty  letter 
you  enclosed  to  me  from  Dr.  MacLeod,  which  I  shall  preserve  as  the 
opinion  of  a  good  man  who  highly  values  and  esteems  the  character 
of  my  Grandfather.     His  kind  blessing  upon  myself  I  shall  value  to  my 

life's  end We  are  busy  at  this  season  trying  to  help 

the  poor  and  make  Christmas  brighter  for  them.  I  cannot  get  out,  but 
my  sister  goes  off  to  the  Workhouse  weekly.  She  takes  papers  and 
reads  to  the  poor  men  the  one  week,  and  the  other,  to  the  poor  old 
women.  We  collect  money  from  our  friends  and  give  them  each  a 
packet  of  tea  and  sugar  at  the  New- Year.  They  are  allowed  to  make 
it  in  the  wards  themselves,  and  they  are  so  pleased  to  see  us  and  wish 
us  a  glad  New-Year.  Wishing  you  all  good  wishes  of  the  coming 
season.  —Yours  sincerely,  S.  B.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  D.  M' Naught,  Kilmaurs. 

Of  the  personal  appearance  of  the  members  in  the  direct 
line  of  the  family,  Mrs.  Mary  S.  I.  Hutchison,  of  Cleughbrae, 
Mouswald,  writing  to  the  Glasgow  Herald  {Y^hy.  13th,  1893), 
mentions  that  "  Margaret,  or,  as  she  is  generally  called, 
'  Daisy,'  the  youngest  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  family,  strikingly 
resembles  her  great-grandfather,  or,  rather,  any  of  his  likenesses 
I  have  seen."  It  must  be  considered  somewhat  remarkable 
that  the  only  lineal  male  descendant  of  Burns  bears  the  name 
of  "  Hutchinson,"  and  that  he  resides  in  America.  There  is, 
liesides,  not  a  single  individual  of  the  race  that  bears  the  name, 
at  the  present  moment  within  the  bounds  of  Scotland,  so  far 
as  we  know. 
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As  to  the  spelling  of  the  family  name,  in  the  Parish  Register 
of  Dunottar  the  Clochnahill  family  are  all  written  down 
"  Burnes."  The  poet's  father  always  signed  himself  "  William 
Burnes,"  and  the  family  Bible  shows  the  same  orthography  in 
his  own  hand.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  however,  the  Poet 
recorded  the  event  in  the  Family  Register  as  under : — 

**  William  Burness  departed  this  life,  13th  February,  1784,  aged 
63  years,  2  months,  and  22  days." 

"  Burness "  also  appears  on  the  gravestone  in  AUoway 
Churchyard.  Burns  spelt  his  name,  "  Robert  Burness,"  up  to 
April,  1786,  after  which,  by  agreement  between  him  and 
Gilbert,  the  abbreviated  form,  "  Burns,"  was  adopted.  The 
alteration,  from  two  to  one  syllable,  made  no  difference  in  the 
Ayrshire  pronunciation,  to  which  the  abbreviation  conformed. 

D.  M'NAUGHT. 
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BURNS  versus  THE    "  POT   BOILER." 


An  Impeachment  and  Defence. 


(Dedicated  to  the   Greenock  Bums   Club). 


I  HAVE  in  Burns*  Chloris  done  what  little  I  could  to 
resuscitate  the  murdered  reputation  of  Jean  Lorimer, 
and  I  would  now  fain  attempt  to  rehabilitate  Burns 
himself  by  defending  him  from  the  evil  involved  in  other 
vilifications.  My  motive,  in  the  work  referred  to,  was  to 
clear  away  the  baleful  vapours  resting  on  the  graves  of  Burns 
and  one  of  his  heroines — a  lady  for  whom  he  had  true  friend- 
ship, respect,  and  admiration,  because  of  her  amiable,  womanly 
qualities,  as  well  as  her  blameless  life  and  unmerited  mis- 
fortunes. In  the  same  connection,  I  endeavour  to  show  how 
an  unsuspected,  unscrupulous,  popular  writer — a  candid, 
unfriendly  friend, 

Willing  to  wound  and  yet  afraid  to  strike, 
Who  hints  a  doubt  and  hesitates  dislike, 

in  addition  to  certain  units  of  what  may  be  designated  the 
"  Literary  Fry,"  had  inveigled  others,  and  kept  alive  aspersions 
on  the  character  of  Burns,  in  relation  to  one  of  the  most 
blameless  and  honourable  episodes  of  his  life.  I  endeavour 
to  present  Burns  in  a  new  light;  and  having,  with  admitted 
success,  cleared  him  from  one,  at  least,  of  many  charges  of 
infraction  of  the  moral  law,  I  desire  to  encourage  others  in  the 
.same  course.  I  believe  there  could  be  demolished  some  of 
the  outworks  erected  by  "  pot  boilers  "  who  live  upon  Burns, 
and  who,  in  their  co-operating  action,  maintain  eti  permanence, 
blinds  which  hide  the  native  nobility,  even  in  its  every-day 
aspect,  of  one  of  the  foremost  personalities  among  the  galaxy 
of  Scotsmen  who  make  our  little  country  illustrious  among 
the  many. 

Soon  after  the  first  portion  of  my  "  Reminiscence  of 
Chloris  "  was  published  in  the  Glasgow  Herald,  I  received, 
and  I  continue  to  receive,  communications  from  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  and  women,  in  high  and  in  humble  places 
alike,  demonstrating  that  interest  in  my  subject  was  widespread 
and  keen,  and  that  the  feeling  and  considerations  I  desired  to 
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evoke  had  been  elicited.  This  has  been  intensely  gratifying^ 
and  I  hope  to  further  my  object  still  more.  My  readiest 
method  of  doing  this,  and  showing  that  need  continues,  is,  in 
initialibus^  by  furnishing  a  few  extracts  from  correspondence 
which  so  far  speaks  for  itself,  and  as  no  names  are  given, 
there  is  no  breach  of  confidence.  I  accompany  the 
extracts  with  an  assurance  that  they  have  emanated  from 
individuals  to  whose  views  in  most  questions  of  morality 
and  literary  taste  I  could  yield  a  pre-possessed  and 
unquestioning  deference.  If  I  had  received  no  other 
gratification  than  that  derived  from  the  letters  of  "  B.," 
"  W.,"  and  "  L.,"  my  volunteer  labour  of  love  would  have  been 
more  than  abundantly  compensated.  "  B."  and  "W."  illustrate 
wherein  my  correspondents  are  in  complete  accord,  as  also 
wherein  they  mildly  differ  from  me.  Amongst  the  first  is  a 
cordial  "God  speed"  from  my  friend  "B."  (then  some  500 
miles  distant),  almost  my  contemporary  in  years,  and  the  head 
of  a  large  legal  firm,  one  who  rarely  speaks  until  he  has  in- 
wardly counted  twenty,  who  weighs  his  words,  and  enunciates 
them  under  a  sense  of  responsibility.     He  writes  : — 

"I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  to  you  the  pleasure  which  a 
perusal  of  your  articles  on  the  "  Lassie  wi'  the  Lint  White  Locks  "  in 
the  Glasgow  Herald  has  given  me.  I  often  felt  pained  in  reading  the 
broad  statements  of  a  fall  from  "the  paths  of  virtue"  made  in  some 
editions,  and  the  insinuations  of  levity  and  lax  morality  made  in  others, 
to  think  that  one  whom  Burns  admired,  and  thought  much  of,  and 
who  had  been  immortalised  by  some  of  his  finest  effusions,  should  have 
sunk  into  the  degradation  represented.  You  have,  however,  by  the 
most  positive  direct  evidence  cleared  the  lady's  memory  from  the  foul 
imputation,  and  restored  her  reputation  to  that  satisfactory  position 
which  every  lover  of  Burns  must  feel  pleased  it  should  maintain  ;  and 
have  for  ever  silenced  her  detractors.  It  may  be  that  those  detractors 
erred  through  ignorance,  and  have  carelessly  repeated  something  that 
had  been  gossip,  but  they  are  not  the  less  deserving  of  reprobation  and 
contempt  for  making  vile  statements  and  insinuations  without  taking 
the  trouble  of  investigation.  Allan  Cunningham  puts  himself  in  a  very 
contemptible  position  by  doing  so,  as,  at  the  time  he  edited  the  works 
of  Burns,  he  might  easily  have  ascertained  the  truth.  In  an  edition  of 
the  works  published  by  Nimmo,  of  Edinburgh  (in  1881,  I  think),  the 
slander  is  stated  in  the  broadest  terms.  I  therefore  wish  and  hope 
that  your  articles  will  be  added  to  every  future  edition  of  the  poet. 
There  seems  at  present  a  damnable  itch  amongst  the  Literary  Fry  ta 
traduce  both  Burns  and  his  heroines,  and,  if  possible,  cast  them  doM^u 
from  that  position  of  high  esteem  which  they  have  held  amongst  their 
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countrymen  and  women.  In  that,  I  trust,  they  will  never  succeed. 
Such  articles  as  yours  are  therefore  timeous  and  refreshing,  and  do 
honour  to  the  head  and  heart  of  the  author.  When  I  perused  the  first 
one  I  felt  a  strong  desire  to  address  to  you  my  appreciation  of  it,  and  to 
congratulate  you  on  its  publication,  but  I  hesitated  to  do  what  it  was 
possible  you  might  take  as  presumption.  In  talking  over  the  subject 
with  a  dear  friend  yesterday,  and  expressing  my  desire,  he  strongly 
urged  me  to  give  it  effect,  the  more  especially  as  I  knew  you ;  hence  my 
present  communication.     Trusting  you  will  receive  it  as  meant." 

Such  a  letter  was  to  me  balm  of  Gilead,  for  I  was  doubtful 
of  the  sympathy  I  might  meet  from  grave  and  reverend 
signiors  about  my  own  age  in  their  view  of  what  might  seem 
Quixotic  occupation  for  one  of  my  years.  Such  misgivings 
were  speedily  allayed,  for  there  followed  close — and  singularly 
enough  from  the  senior  partner  of  a  large  English  solicitor's 
firm,  an  assurance  in  character : — 

"  Jury  and  Court  entirely  with  you.  Doctor  ;  defendant  not  a  leg  to 
stand  upon.  Case  proved  up  to  the  hilt  j  clients  leave  Court  with  no 
stain  on  character.     Full  damages  allowed,  and  costs  not  taxed. " 

As  it  was  a  toss-up  whether  my  two  congratulators  were  my 
seniors,  I  no  longer  felt  apprehensive  of  being  twitted  for 
unbecoming  use  of  leisure  time,  and  felt  increasing  pleasure  in 
my  employment.  Quickly  succeeding  came  a  letter  from 
"  W,"  which  I  greatly  valued,  as  he  is  a  gentleman  in  elevated 
position  in  the  world's  regard,  due  to  the  recognition  of  special 
professional  merit,  extensive  literary  culture,  and  fine  taste, 
whose  judgments  are  invariably  based  on  conscientious  convic- 
tion. We  have  not  quite  seen  "  eye  to  eye  "  on  one  point 
I  have  still  strongly  at  heart,  but  of  that  later  on.  He 
wrote  me  : — 

*•  What  I  wanted  to  convey  is,  that  I  read  the  last  of  your  letters 
with  much  interest,  and  not  without  a  feeling  that  Allan  Cunningham 
got  well  and  righteously  chastised  in  it,  although,  I  confess,  I  had  never 
before  had  the  sad  tale  of  Chloris  fairly  before  me.  I  was  glad  to  see 
somewhere  that  your  letters  are  to  be  re-published.  Will  you  kindly 
tell  me  where,  and  by  whom  ?  I  am  very  glad  you  have  got  on  such  a 
subject.  I  have  a  sister  who  is  also  full  of  Burns'  poems,  and  will  be 
glad  to  have  the  letters  in  full. " 

As  my  publication  progressed,  I  expressed  the  desire  I  felt 
in  common  with  the  late  Norman  Macleod,  that  the  Scottish 
public  might  have  an  edition  of  Burns'  Poems  from  which 
everything  was  excluded  that  a  father  could  not  read  in  the 
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family  circle,  or  leave  open  in  his  absence  to  be  read  by  his 
sons  and  daughters.  Referring  to  these  views,  I  received  from 
"  W."  the  following  :— 

"  I  can  entirely  appreciate  your  desire  (after  Norman  Macleod)  to 
have  an  edition  of  Robert  Burns  which  can  be  commended  for  family 
use  ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  we  shall  ever  get  anything  in  that  way 
much  better  than  the  edition  of  Robert  Chambers,  which  I  have,  and 
value  greatly  as  a  monument  of  careful  and  loving  research.  But  oh  ! 
what  a  price  we  have  to  pay  for  bowdlerising  our  Burns,  even  in  the 
most  reverential  fashion,  when  we  find  that  Chambers  has  been  obliged 
to  omit  two  verses  of  the  most  tremendous,  and  at  the  same  time  most 
absolutely  exact  religious  types  of  character  that  was  ever  put  on 
paper — 'Holy  Willie's  Prayer.'  If  Burns  had  written  nothing  else  he 
would  still  have  been  a  genius,  not  surpassed  by  Moliere  in  '  Le 
Tartuffe.'  I  am  afraid  we  must  take  our  Burns  as  we  do  our 
Shakespeare,  and  our  Bible  too  (for  that  matter)  with  all  its  in- 
congruities with  our  modern  refinements.  Fortunately  for  us  there 
is  nothing  in  him  nearly  so  bad  for  our  young  folks  as  they  would  find 
in  Boccaccio,  or  La  Fontaine,  or,  in  modern  times,  Zola,  or  Guy  de 
Maupassant.  Besides,  Burns,  whatever  he  did  at  times  in  the  way  of 
naughtiness,  was  the  most  powerful  influence  we  have  ever  had  in 
purifying  Scottish  Song. " 

This  opinion  from  one  so  much  respected,  I  forwarded  with 
some  comments  to  "  B.,"  whose  robust  manly  conceptions  and 
carefully  considered  judgments  I  held  in  equal  regard,  and  he 
favoured  me  with  the  following  : — 

"  While  it  is  no  doubt  gratifying  to  you  to  have  the  hearty 
expressions  of  appreciation  from  your  many  friends  regarding  your 
successful  endeavour  to  wipe  a  stain  from  the  character  of  an  old  friend 
— and  that  friend  a  lady — and  at  the  same  time  to  expose  the  cover b 
inuendoes  aimed  at  the  reputation  of  the  greatest  of  Scotsmen,  yet  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  inward  satisfaction  which  you  must  naturally 
feel  in  having  made  such  able  use  of  facts  only  known  to  yourself,  will 
be  ample  reward  for  the  great  trouble  and  labour  you  have  given  to  the 
work.  To  me.  Burns  has  since  my  boyhood  been  a  hero,  and  his  works 
a  source  of  the  greatest  solace,  pleasure,  and  incitement.  I  had  the 
advantage  when  young  to  be  much  in  contact  with  persons,  who,  though 
not  probably  intimate  with,  at  least  knew  him,  and  from  what  I  then 
learned  I  feel  a  loathing  and  contempt  for  the  ignorant,  vulgar  creatures 
who  only  view  him  as  having  been  a  clever,  rollicking,  jolly  pot-house 
companion,  passing  along  as  Robbie  Burns.  An  old  friend  used  to  tell 
me  that  in  his  young  days  when  Burns  was  in  Dumfriesshire,  engaged 
in  his  occupation  of  Revenue  Official,  the  country  people  had  for,  and 
rendered  him,  great  respect.  He  was  always  spoken  of  amongst  them 
with  deference  and  respect,  and  not  as  '  Robbie  Burns '  but  as  '  Mr. 


Burns.  '*  I  am  quite  alive  to  the  fact  that  he  had  some  of  the  failings 
of  humanity,  but  I  would  not  have  them  otherwise.  Sometimes  the 
feeling  and  idea  will  pass  across  the  mind  that  something  more  should 
have  been  done  for  him  when  he  lived — that  he  should  have  been  placed 
beyond  the  reach  or  fear  of  want  and  poverty ;  but,  on  mature  con- 
sideration, I  think  that  view  is  wrong,  for,  like  the  other  great 
ones  who  have  been  sacrificed  for  the  good  of  their  fellows,  it  is  to  his 
circumstances  we  are  indebted  for  a  true  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  his  nobility  of  soul  and  manly  independence  of  character.  As  to 
his  works,  I  would  have  them  as  he  left  them.  Chambers  tried  an 
emasculated  edition,  and  it  has  fallen  flat  as  it  deserved.  Some  of 
the  poems  which  the  '  Goody,  Goody '  of  the  churches  would  have 
expurgated,  probably  because  the  contemptible  nature  of  their  own 
cant  and  hypocrisy  is  therein  exposed,  are  just  those  which  have  done 
most  for  our  civil  and  ecclesiastical  liberty.  I  very  much  like  '  W.'s* 
remarks  and  quite  agree  with  him.  Were  we  to  purge  all  our  literature 
to  suit  the  views  of  the  ultra-squeamish,  who,  like  the  Yankee  female, 
must  have  the  supports  of  her  piano  encased  in  garments  because  they 
are  designated  '  legs,'  we  would  lose  more  than  all  that  such  milk-and- 
water  souls  have  ever  contributed  for  the  benefit  of  their  kind." 

Very  much  influenced  by  the  opinions  of  "  B."  and  "  W.,"  I 
have  been  specially  careful  in  formulating  the  conditions  under 
which  I  think  that  a  "  People's  or  Family  Edition  "  of  Burns 
is  a  desideratum.  I  have  in  Burns'  own  words,  emphasised,  in 
what  may  truly  be  designated  his  last  will  and  testament,  what 
he  willed  and  intended  to  do  with  his  own  works  had  longer 
life  been  vouchsafed  to  him,  and  also  what  he  considered 
proper  and  permissible  in  dealing  with  the  works  of  a  deceased 
writer.  I  have  stated  that  no  desirable  end  will  be  gained  by 
meddling  with  any  of  his  poems  bearing  on  religious  questions. 
I  have,  as  a  sine  qua  non  provision,  argued  that  no  alterations 
or  substitutions  are  permissible,  and  that  where  words  or  matter 
is  withheld,  the  omission  should  be  plainly  indicated  by  a  blank 
space  or  other  mode  signifying  that  an  omission  has  been  made, 
thus  leaving  readers  to  satisfy  prurient  curiosity  elsewhere  in 
editions  legitimately  made  accessible  to  the  earnest  scholar.  I 
believe  that,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  poems  in  their 
entirety,  some  three  or  four  other  stanzas  and  occasional 
unprintable  words  such  as  are  found  in  Chaucer,  Shakespeare, 
and  the  Bible,  these  omissions  would  form  the  sum  of  desirable 
improvements.      An  edition,  full,  accurate,  and  up  to  date,  as 

•  This  accords  with  the  frequent  assurances  of  Chloris  to  my  father,  and  her 
information  was  amonfc  the  other  influences  that  caused  my  father  to  impress  so 
emphatically  his  convictions  upon  me  that  Burns  was  "a  man 'much  miyunder- 
i»tood."— J.  A. 
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is  that  of  Scott  Douglas,  but  framed  on  the  decorous  model  of 
Chambers,  and  subject  to  the  provisions  specified,  would,  I 
believe,  satisfy  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  all  classes,  would 
constitute  a  real  "People's  Edition,"  and  not  interfere  with 
the  requirements  of  the  remaining  five  per  cent,  of  student 
investigators. 

But  I  have  been  very  much  misapprehended,  even  by  my 
friendly  foes  "  B."  and  "  W.,"  and  understood  as  agitating  for 
an  emasculated  "  Bowdlerised  Edition."  Nothing  is  farther 
from  my  thoughts,  which  may  be  expressed  in  the  familiar 
phrase,  "  safety  is  in  the  middle  course."  The  Scotsman  news- 
paper has  tersely  and  sufficiently  summarised  my  views,  as 
having  "  put  forward  a  plea  for  a  '  People's  Edition '  of  Burns 
which  shall  contain  all  in  verse  and  prose  that  adds  anything 
of  lustre  and  completeness  to  his  genius,  while  omitting  what 
could  only  be  sought  for  (except  by  scholars)  to  satisfy  a 
prurient  curiosity."  If  this  is  not  sufficiently  explicit  to 
indicate  the  edition  I  think  desirable,  I  will  show  what  kind 
of  editions  are  not  desirable. 

Referring  now  to  my  lady  correspondents,  they  are  unanimous 
in  approving  my  design,  and  are  specially  emphatic  in  their 

sympathy  for    "poor  Chloris."     Lady  L ,  "a  Southron," 

as  Allan  Cunningham  phrases  it,  speaks  very  much  in  the  sense 
of  all  my  female  auxiliaries,  when  she  says  inter  alia : — 

"  Of  what  I  remember  of  early  readings  m  Burns,  much  is  clouded 
by  the  memory  of  many  words,  which  were  to  me,  from  the  Scottish 
Dialect,  almost  as  if  written  in  an  unknown  tongue.  But  what  I  can, 
and  do  most  thoroughly  appreciate,  is  the  end  and  object  of  your 
book — to  remove  untrue  aspersions,  creative  of  anguish  to  many  minds, 
on  the  character  of  your  fellow  country-woman,  and  to  help  to  obliterate 
blemishes  on  the  name  and  memory  of  your  evidently  much-loved  and 
greatly-appreciated    National    Poet.      I  much   desire  for  it  a   large 

circulation,  and  much  appreciation I  have  given  time  to 

the  perusal,  so  that  I  may  not  write  empty  words  in  reference  to  it. 
More  than  one  passage,  as  I  read,  makes  me  smile,  and  recalls  (here  a 
special  allusion)  where  fun  and  wit  predominate  ;  p.  127. 

The  extracts  of  "  B."  and  "  W."  are  fair  samples  of  those  of 
my  male  correspondents  as  are  mistakenly,  I  think,  submissive 

to  things   as   they   are;    that  of    Lady   L indicates  the 

sentiment  or  opinion  of  females,  so  far  as  it  is  informed,  and 
has   outflow    under   restrictive   conditions.      But   by   far   the 

H 
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greater  number  of  my  host  of  kind  correspondents  go  with  me 
heart  and  soul  for  a  "People's  Edition,"  accessible  to  all 
classes  of  readers,  as  one  worthy  of,  and  likely  to  find  a  place 
in,  every  Scottish  home.  I  will  cite  one  example — they  are  too 
numerous  and  too  much  aHke  to  be  severally  specified — 
Mr.  R.  C.  Hall,  of  Liverpool,  who  has  published  his  father's 
personal  reminiscences  of  Burns  in  the  Glasgow  Herald  of 
1 89 1,  and  in  this  year's  Burns  Chronicle^  says  : — 

**  How  I  enjoy  and  appreciate  anything  that  tends  to  defend  the 
character  of  Burns.  I  therefore  thank  you  for  your  very  interesting 
valuable  contribution  towards  this  end,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  the  means 
of  bringing  out,  not  only  a  '  People's  Edition '  of  Burns'  Poems,  but 
also  a  revised  and  corrected  Life  of  Burns  (say  a  Centenary  1896  one), 
free  from  all  the  slanders  that  have  been  heaped  upon  his  memory.  I 
feel  more  strongly  about  the  Life,  minus  the  scandals,  which  your  book 
helps  to  clear  away  as  regards  "  Chloris."  Your  book  has  struck  the 
right  key-note  that  should  win  the  approval  of  all  who  admire  the  Poet, 
and  the  good  he  has  done.  As  to  the  suggested  Edition,  merely 
suggesting  will  not  do." 

I  may  note  here  that  Mr.  Hall's  father  felt  so  strongly  the 
reproduction  and  unceasing  dissemination  of  vile  statements 
and  inuendoes  affecting  Burns,  that  he  could  never  speak  of 
one  of  his  biographers,  J.  Gibson  Lockhart,  but  as  "that 
blackguard  Lockhart,"  although,  in  my  opinion,  Lockhart  is 
only  culpable  in  believing,  and,  without  enquiry,  propagating 
positive  inventions  or  fictitious  facts,  chiefly  of  Allan 
Cunningham's  forging.  Cunningham  was  Lockhart's  senior, 
and  preceded  him  in  the  race  into  the  "  Burns  reservation 
grounds,"  which  were  "  rushed "  after  his  death  by  the 
"  Literary  Fry  "  of  pot-boilers,  among  whom  both  Cunningham 
and  Lockhart  (old  pioneers)  soon  came  to  the  front.  But 
they  did  not,  like  true  explorers  and  settlers,  manfully  attempt 
a  clearance  of  the  aboriginal  lands  and  jungle  that  formed 
their  hunting  ground.  And  the  greatest  hindrance  to  Mr. 
Hall's  ideal  and  my  desire  exists  in  the  land-marks  "  pegged  " 
down  by  these  and  other  early  squatters  who  have  registered 
their  claims  for  allotments  in  the  still  unsettled  territory.  The 
nomadic,  underground  "  Literary  Fry "  garnered  into  their 
special  caches  all  that  smelled  of  Burns,  or  lay  scattered  about 
in  pamphlets,  tracts,  broadsheets,  leaflets,  &c.,  issued  by  village 
printers  and  booksellers,  whose  wares  were  usually  hawked 
about  the  country  by  pedlars,  a  wonderful  "  routh  "  of  which 
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"flying  stationers'"  literature  was  lately  shown  me  by  Mr. 
Craibe  Angus.  For  at  this  period,  Mudie's  Library  and  Smith's 
Railway  Bookstalls  did  not  exist.  For  some  time  preceding 
Burns'  decease  there  had  been  frequent  issues  of  Collections 
and  Selections  of  Poems  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  containing 
verses  by  Burns,  Fergusson,  and  Ramsay,  with  lesser  known  or 
unknown  writers,  some  tampered  with  by  parties  who  adhibited 
their  names  so  vaguely,  that  whether  Printer,  Publisher,  or 
Author,  was  a  matter  of  guess  to  the  ordinary  public,  and  still 
remains  so.  Some  were  occasionally,  without  scruple, 
attributed  to  Burns,  who,  as  a  living  celebrity,  was  acquiring 
more  than  local  fame.  And  this  kind  of  apocryphal  authorship 
was  all  the  more  easy  as  he  was  known  to  have  had  a  hobby 
for  some  years  in  collecting  old  songs  or  lilts  popular  among 
the  peasantry,  often  containing,  amid  what  was  more  witty  than 
decent,  the  germ  of  some  happy  idea  which,  in  a  purified  form, 
he  elaborated  into  never-dying  song.  Nearly  200  of  the  large 
number  which  he  supplied  to  Johnson's  Museuni  were  of  this 
kind,  the  volunteer  contribution  of  Burns.*  Of  these,  I  may 
cite  as  samples  "Comin'  through  the  Rye,"  a  never  failing 
"  draw "  in  the  music  halls  of  popular  and  aristocratic 
assemblies;  and  another  of  his  best  examples  of  national 
songs,  "  She  says  she  lo'es  me  best  of  a'."  I  will  only  say 
here  that  the  germs  of  both  these  songs  were  of  the  most 
blackguard  type,  and  altogether  unprintable,  save  for  a 
class  and  for  an  object.  This  reference  to  a  "  class  " 
and  an  "  object "  reminds  me  that  I  have  attained  a 
point  where  I  should  take  note  of  questions  that  have  been 
present  in  the  minds  of  my  readers  from  the  outset  of  my 
theme.  Who  is  the  "Pot  Boiler?"  Who  is  being  impeached? 
And  who  is  being  defended  ?  I  hope  to  make  these  points 
abundantly  clear  ere  my  conclusion,  but,  for  the  moment,  not 
being  sure  of  the  proclivities  of  those  I  am  addressing,  I  think 
it  prudent  only  to  reply  in  the  words  "of  the  old  Jacobite 
toast : — 

"  God  bless  the  King  !     God  bless  the  Faith's  Defender  ! 
God  bless — no  harm  in  blessing — the  Pretender  ; 
But  which  is  the  Defender,  which  the  King  ? 
God  bless  my  soul ! — that's  quite  another  thing." 

*  Johnson's  Museum  contains  222  poems  usually  attributed  to  Burns ;  of  these 
he  publicly  acknowledged  108  ;  of  the  remainder  it  is  assumed  that  59  were  entirely 
his  although  never  acknowledged ;  and  55  fragments  were  revised  or  touched  up 
by  him,  but  not  acknowledged  by  him. 
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There  are  of  the  class  of  "  Pot  Boilers  "  living  and  trading  on 
their  association  with  the  name  of  Burns,  three — the  Printer,  the 
Publisher,  and  him  of  the  "  Literary  Fry  " — who  severally  are 
impeached  and  require  defence,  as  Burns  himself  for  so  long  has 
been  the  object  of  impeachment  and  of  defence.  With  singular 
appropriateness,  the  post  has  this  moment  placed  in  my  hands 
a  weapon  of  vantage,  which,  from  long  previous  knowledge,  I 
am  glad  to  be  reminded  of  and  to  make  available.  Burns  has 
in  various  memoranda  recorded  the  conditions  under  which 
improper  songs  and  ballads,  in  a  more  or  less  fragmentary 
state,  came  into  his  possession,  and  has  demonstrated  in  the 
purified  songs  of  his  country  the  commendable  purpose  for 
which  he  collected  and  utilised  such  materials.  These  disjecta 
7nembra  were  collected  by  and  for  him,  and  this  labour  of  love 
he  grappled  with  while  wearily  following  his  plough,  and,  later  on, 
while  engaged  in  conscientious  application  to  duty,  in  his  daily 
"  rounds  "  on  horseback  as  an  official  of  the  Excise,  traversing 
the  moors  and  mountains  of  seven  country  parish  districts.  An 
old  gentleman  in  the  country  writes  me  from  his  villa  named 
"  Mossgiel "  (how  the  love  of  all  that  relates  to  Burns  permeates 
and  clings  !),  informing  me  that  his  friend,  the  late  Captain 
Murray,  R.N.  (who  died  at  Kilmun,  some  40  years  back,  at 
the  age  of  90),  knew  Burns  well,  and  often  saw  him  on  his 
"  rounds  "  on  that  "  good  grey  mare  "  Peg  Nicholson.  Among 
Captain  Murray's  vivid  recollections  was  that  of  a  capacious 
pocket-book  or  wallet,  into  which,  when  assorted  hastily,  he 
stowed  away  letters  and  papers,  relegating  to  a  special  com- 
partment, after  hastily  scanning  them,  those  which  he  called 
"Walkers,"  and  which  were  to  wait  his  better  leisure  and 
favourable  mood.  These  "Walkers"  were  the  poetical  pro- 
ductions of  mute,  inglorious  Miltons,  whose  lines  frequently 
began — "  As  I  was  a- walking  one  morning  in  May,"  or  June, 
as  the  exigencies  of  rhyme  made  requisite.  They  might  be 
"  poor  things,"  but  "  his  own  "  of  each  claimant,  forwarded  for 
a  word  of  kindness  and  approval  from  the  large-hearted  man 
whose  sympathy  was  evoked,  with  no  dread  of  repulse  or  "  dis- 
dainful smile."  It  was  much  knowledge  of  similar  facts 
that  caused  my  father  to  impress  earnestly  on  me  his  convictions 
that  Burns  was  a  man  "  much  misunderstood,"  as  "  Chloris  " 
had  been  as  a  woman.  The  "Walker"  anecdote,  moreover, 
shows  some  of  the  conditions  under  which,  amid  the  immediate 
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pressure  of  his  every-day  exigent  official  duties,  he  carried  the 
burden  of  his  labour  of  love  in  purifying  Scottish  Song.  These 
"  Walker  "  correspondents  were  often  rewarded  by  the  kindly- 
natured  Poet  on  his  recurring  "rounds;"  and  not  seldom  by 
post,  by  an  acknowledgment  that  their  well-meant  com- 
munications had  been  appreciated.  They  often  also  received  a 
few  words  of  his  valued  opinion  or  a  few  hastily  scrawled  lines 
of  amendment ;  and  in  almost  every  instance  sympathetic 
encouragment.  How  he  managed  to  dispose  of  these  masses 
of  MSS.  can  only  be  guessed,  for  his  "  Walker  "  compartment 
often  overflowed,  and  his  pocket  got  as  well  filled  as  that  of  a 
schoolboy  with  its  heterogeneous  collection.  But  little 
could  Burns  foresee — he  did  in  some  measure  foresee — that  his 
generous  intentions  would  be  largely  travestied  and  counter- 
acted by  the  "  Pot  Boiler,"  him  of  the  "  Literary  Fry,"  him 
of  the  "  trading  printer,"  and  him  of  the  "  unscrupulous 
publisher."  "My  honest  fame,"  he  has  written,  "is  my 
dearest  concern ;  and  a  thousand  times  have  I  trembled  at  the 
idea  of  those  degrading  epithets  that  malice  or  misrepresenta- 
tion may  apply  to  my  name.  I  have  often,  in  blasting 
anticipation,  listened  to  some  future  hackney  scribbler,  with 
the  heavy  malice  of  savage  stupidity,  exulting  in  his  hireling 
paragraphs."  In  Burns'  desk  there  were  unburnt  scraps  and 
memoranda,  annotated  carelessly  and  hastily,  which  escaped 
the  riddling  process  to  which  the  immediate  friends  of  the 
deceased  subjected  the  cinder  heap ;  and  some  morceaux 
raked  out  by  Holywell  Street  chiffonieres  were  clutched  at, 
and  accorded  the  honours  of  print.  How  much 
was  authentic,  but  notoriously  not  acknowledged,  will  never 
be  truly  known.  A  collection  of  doggerel  and  discredit- 
able ribaldry,  with  extraneous  additions,  was  hawked  about 
furtively  by  flying  stationers — the  agents  of  Holywell  Street 
printers  and  publishers — who,  in  the  words  of  Chambers, 
"  would  sacrifice  the  highest  interests  of  humanity  to  put  an 
additional  penny  into  their  pockets."  The  mere  suspicion  of 
his  having  had  any  connection  with  this  abominable  collection 
has  long  blasted  the  reputation  of  Burns  in  some  circles  ; 
and  his  commentators  have  naturally  shrunk  from  discussing 
the  repulsive  subject.  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether 
Burns  had  among  his  posthumous  belongings  any  of  these 
materials,    but    whether   he   contributed   to,   connived   at,   or 
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sanctioned  their  publication.  The  too  commonly  assumed 
connection  of  Burns  with  "  the  mean-looking  volume  "  called 
"  Burns'  Merry  Muses  of  Caledonia,"  I  entirely  disbelieve ; 
and  hold  that  his  friends  may  safely  and  unabashed  join  issue 
with  his  mercenary  and  reckless  detractor,  the  "Pot  Boiler." 
And  here  I  pause  to  interpolate  a  suggestion  that  among  the 
benefits  which  a  Federation  of  Burns  Clubs  might  ensure  would 
be  that  of  initiating  an  "  Index  Expurgatorius,"  say  through 
the  agency  of  that  excellent  annual  the  Burns  Chronicle^  in 
which  the  Burns  Bibliography  should  be  sifted  with  judicious 
discrimination ;  and  such  publications  as  have  been  pilloried 
for  their  inaccuracy,  spurious  adulterations,  and  general 
unreliability,  be  distinguished  in  degrees  marked  by  one,  two, 
or  three  black  crosses,  these  degrees  being  determined  by  the 
Editor,  aided  by  a  consultative  committee.  Suggestions  from 
correspondents  would  soon  pour  in  with  examples  such  as  I  am 
contributing ;  and  the  result  would  establish  a  list  from  which 
the  retail  bookseller  and  the  public  could  select  Burns 
Literature  of  a  character  to  instruct  and  rejoice  a  family  circle, 
and  shield  the  reputation  of  our  National  Poet  against 
coiidottoirei  within  or  without  the  citadel. 

The  paternity  problem  of  the  mean  looking,  "foundling 
waif"  so  long  fathered  on  Burns  could  not  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  a  more  capable  detective  than  those  of  the  late 
Scott  Douglas,  for  it  is  truly  said  that  he  devoted  the  time  and 
labours  of  his  entire  active  life  to  the  tracing  and  verification  of 
the  literary  works  of  Burns.*  Scott  Douglas  was  pre-eminently 
conscientious,  and  not  at  all  troubled  with  squeamishness  anent 
publications  which,  in  his  phrase,  "bordered  on  indelicacy." 
He  followed  up  his  quest  like  a  veritable  literary  sleuth  hound, 
but  utterly  failed  to  run  his  quarry  to  earth.  "  If  the  original 
MS.  be  in  existence  now,"  continues  Scott  Douglas,  "  its  dis- 
membered leaves,  at  all  events,  must  have  been  floating  in  the 
manuscript  market  ere  this;  but  they  have  never  been  seen. 
Who,  then,  was  the  printer  of  '  the  mean  looking  volume '  that 
has  thus  been  hawked  furtively  about  and  sold  by  pedlars  as 
'  Burns'  Merry  Muses  ? '  When  and  where  was  it  printed,  and 
from  what  *  copy '  was  it  set  up  ?     These  are  questions  which 


•  When  writing,  I  was  in  ignorance  of  Mr.  M'NauRht's  remarkable  paper  on  the 
Bame  subject,  which,  in  my  opinion,  settles  the  question.    See  addendum  at  end. 
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no  one  has  attempted  to  answer,  and  which  we  believe  to  be 
unanswerable."  Wordsworth,  a  man  of  proverbial  honesty  and 
sincerity,  writing  in  1816,  when  proofs,  if  any,  or  even  traces, 
would  be  near  and  accessible,  says  : — "  On  the  best  authority, 
in  this  country  there  is  not  one  verse  of  it  that  ever  was 
acknowledged  by  Burns,  nor  is  there  above  a  single  page  that 
can  be  traced  to  his  manuscript.  He  must  be  a  miserable 
judge  of  poetical  composition  who  can  for  a  moment  fancy 
that  such  low,  tame,  and  loathsome  ribaldry  can  possibly  be 
the  production  of  Burns." 

The  shebeener  in  his  illicit  vocation  at  times  may  do  a  roaring 
trade,  but  nothing  to  the  steady-going  profits  of  the  licensed 
dealer,  who  is  one  of  a  respectable  class.  In  the  "  Pot  Boiler  " 
class  there  are  some  who  produce  through  sheer  ignorance  or 
sheer  indifference  ;  but  who  reckon  that  the  masses  are  equally 
ignorant  and  indifferent,  and  do  not  discriminate  or  challenge 
goods  sent  out  from  palatial  establishments  with  handsome 
signboards.  The  vendors  are  simply  labouring  in  their 
vocation.  "  'Tis  my  vocation,  Hal ;  'tis  no  sin  for  a  man 
to  labour  in  his  vocation,"  says  Falstaff,  that  prince  of  liars 
and  thieves.  And  of  the  Pot  Boilers,  there  are  some  who 
remind  me  of  the  old  fellow  who,  when  sending  his  son  off 
to  push  his  fortune,  said — "Make  money,  John — honestly  if 
ye  can — but  make  money."  Allan  Cunningham,  as  one  of 
the  "Literary  Fry,"  co-operated  industriously  with  the  publisher 
in  producing  an  attractive  edition  of  Burns,  profitable  to  the 
conjunct  parties,  but  altogether  unreliable  and  mainly  responsible 
for  setting  in  full  flow  the  stream  of  detraction  in  which  the 
abused  name  of  Burns  floats  till  the  present  day.  For 
Cunningham  blended  with  the  genuine  material  compositions 
of  his  own,  poems  notoriously  the  composition  of  other 
authors,  and  writings  of  unknown  origin,  for  some  of  which  he 
had  to  apologise.  He  further  annotated  these  with  fictitious 
facts,  the  product  of  his  own  lively  imagination.  The  success  of 
Cunningham,  and  the  slow  growth  of  detection,  have  encouraged 
followers  and  imitators,  and  the  foul  stream  continues  to  flow 
in  gradually  narrowing  margins,  I  believe ;  and  its  borders  may 
be  further  contracted  by  efforts  to  indicate  the  class  of  persons 
who  ply  the  filthy  sewer  with  their  hired  brooms.  As  to 
Burns  himself,  or  his  position  high  or  low,  the  co-operating 
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parties  are,  in  the  main,  pervaded  by  indifference.  Burns 
is  merely  a  mine,  a  theme,  a  means  of  livehhood,  as  substan- 
tially profitable  as  is  "  a  guid  gangin'  law  plea  "  to  the  out-at- 
elbows  pettifogger  of  law  courts.  To  vamp  up  a  preface, 
memoir,  introduction,  or  critique  of  Scottish  poems  for  a  new 
edition  forms  the  stock  of  inexhaustible  fuel  which  "keeps 
the  pot  boiUng."  There  are  publishers  who,  on  the 
call  of  printers'  "drummers,"  purchase  by  the  hundredweight 
reams  of  literary  matter  ready  printed  from  stereotype  plates  ; 
and  this  material  is  issued  again,  with  title-page,  date,  distinctive 
trade  mark  (as  "  Albion  "  or  "  Chandos  "  Edition),  and  name 
and  address  of  pubHsher;  but  all  professedly  new,  revised, 
corrected,  &c.,  and  bearing  the  names  of  substantial  business 
firms.  This  has  continued  through  long  courses  of 
years,  the  "  New  Edition "  differing  only  in  date  from 
that  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  before ;  and  in  all  probability  it 
is  intended  to  be  issued  while  the  stereotype  plates  last  or  the 
printer  retains  his  business  connection.  "  Men  may  come, 
and  men  may  go,  but  they  go  on  for  ever."  For  this  statement 
I  have  been  called  in  question  by  the  London  Daily  News^  of 
2oth  October  last,  as  having  published  in  Chloris  an  allegation 
"to  the  highest  degree  improbable;"  and  I  have  been  told  that 
"Dr.  Adams  might  have  put  the  question  to  the  Clarendon  Press 
before  publishing  the  statement,  .  .  .  that  a  mere  reading 
of  '  the  poor  peasant '  is  not  necessarily  a  proof  that  the 
book  is  a  speculation  of  some  cheap  printer  endorsed  by  *  the 
Great  University  Company.'"  This  indicates  how  surely  the 
trading  "  Pot  Boiler "  niay  reckon  on  aid  from  its  literary 
condottoirei^  and  also  the  perils  that  threaten  a  volunteer  friend 
of  Burns  from  "  Dugald  Dalgetty."  I  ask  the  readers  to  note 
how  my  statement  was  travestied,  and  how  entirely  I  was  in 
the  right. 

In  Chloris^  I  referred  to  unreliable  editions  and  to  "  Pot 
Boilers'"  goods,  stating  that  while  searching  in  the  shop  of 
a  respectable  bookseller  for  a  certain  poem  of  Burns  only 
recently  included  in  its  legitimate  preserve,  but  searching 
in  vain  because  of  a  literally  unusable  index  to  the  hand- 
some cabinet  volume  placed  in  my  hands  as  one  of  the 
most  recent  and  reputedly  reliable,  I  had  chanced  on  a 
wrong  reading  which  obscured  the  author's  meaning,  and,  to 
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identify  the  volume,  I  glanced  at  the  title-page,  which  bore 
the  imprint  of  "  Henry  Frowde,  Oxford  University  Press,"  but 
had  no  date,  name  of  editor,  or  indication  of  being  edited. 
While  discussing  these  shortcomings,  there  chanced  to  enter 
the  representative  of  the  Oxford  University  Press,  whose  atten- 
tion being  called  to  the  blemish,  he  invited  me  to  write  to  his 
principals.  I  said  it  was  for  him  to  communicate  if  he  thought 
the  matter  sufficiently  important,  as  I  had  satisfied  the  purpose 
of  my  reference,  and  I  left  the  agent  with  the  bookseller  in 
conversation.  A  few  days  after,  I  saw  the  bookseller,  who,  in 
continuation  of  our  broken-off  conference,  spontaneously  re- 
marked what  I  repeated,  viz. — "If  I  understand  aright,  it  is 
only  the  title-page  and  the  binding  that  are  the  products  of  the 
Oxford  University  Press,  the  entire  letterpress  given  being  some 
*Pot  Boiler'  printer's  speculation  taken  over,  and  issued  under 
cover  of  a  more  aristocratic  firm ;  and  that  reams  of  printed 
matter  so  got  up  are  hawked  about  by  printers'  'drummers,' 
and  disposed  of  among  so-called  publishing  booksellers,  who 
supply  their  names  and  the  title-page  only."  I  made  no  allusion 
to  "cheap  printers,"  as  mis-represented  by  the  Daily  News.  This 
state  of  matters  was  to  me  so  inexcusable  that,  for  assurance,  I 
called  upon  another  respectable  bookseller,  whose  experienced 
manager  was  quite  amused  at  my  surprise  and  ignorance  of 
what,  he  assured  me,  was  a  very  common  practice ;  and  he 
thereupon  promptly  showed  me  from  his  stock  sundry  illustra- 
tions— Byron,  Longfellow,  Wordsworth,  Scott,  Hemans,  and 
others — in  which  the  several  editions  differed  only  in  their 
bindings,  title-pages,  and  names  and  addresses  of  publishers;  the 
text  and  essential  material  being  entirely  the  regular  produce 
of  manufacturing  printers,  among  the  customers  of  whom  he 
produced  the  identical  Oxford  Press  issue  of  Burns,  "Henry 
Frowde,  Publisher,"  the  representative  of  whom  had  been  with 
him,  I  think,  on  the  previous  day.  After  this  I  heard  nothing 
further  of  the  "Oxford  University  Press"  or  "Clarendon  Press," 
as  alternatively  designated  by  the  Daily  News,  until  that 
newspaper  stirred  me  up  for  making  a  statement  "  to  the 
highest  degree  improbable."  I  hope  the  Daily  News  is 
open  to  conviction  as  I  infer  from  the  very  spirit  of  his 
denunciation  despite  his  manifest  proclivities ;  and  I  therefore 
invite  him  to  sit  down  with  me  and  thrash  the  matter  out.  In 
perfect  good  nature  I  therefore  wish,  not  to  wrangle  aimlessly 
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with  the  critic  of  the  Daily  News^  but  to  convince.  I 
place  before  him — figuratively — a  handsome  cabinet  volume, 
bearing  as  its  title-page  "  The  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Burns, 
with  Explanatory  Glossary,  Notes,  Memoir,  &c.  London : 
Henry  Frowde,  Oxford  University  Press  Warehouse,  Amen 
Corner,  E.G.,"  The  volume  has  no  name  of  editor  and  no 
date.  The  Memoir  consists  of  xxvi.  pages,  and  there  are 
614  pages  of  letterpress.  It  has  an  almost  Hterally  unusable 
index  or  table  of  contents. 

I  place  alongside  another  volume  of  identical  size,  similarly 
bound,  gilt  and  lettered,  so  that  no  distinction  is  obvious  on 
the  closest  inspection,  save  in  the  title-page,  which  bears  "  The 
Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Burns,  with  Explanatory  Glossary, 
Notes,  Memoir,  &c.  London :  Thomas  Yardley  &  Hanscombe, 
London,  Liverpool  Road."*  The  volume  has  no  name  of  editor 
and  no  date.  The  Memoir  consists  of  xxvi.  pages,  and  there 
are  614  pages  of  letterpress.  It  has  an  almost  hterally  unusable 
index  or  table  of  contents. 

I  now  rank  in  juxtaposition  a  third  volume  of  identical  size, 
but  bound  in  cloth,  the  preceding  being  in  leather  limp.  This 
third  identical  volume  bears  on  its  title-page  "The  Poetical 
W^orks  of  Robert  Burns,  with  Explanatory  Glossary,  Notes, 
Memoir,  &:c.  Frederick  Warne  &  Co.,  London  and  New 
York."  The  volume  has  no  name  of  editor  and  no  date.  The 
Memoir  consists  of  xxvi.  pages,  and  there  are  614  pages  of 
letterpress.  It  has  an  almost  Hterally  unusable  index  or  table 
of  contents. 

I  now  bring  fon\'ard  still  another  identical  volume  corre- 
sponding in  every  tittle  with  the  preceding,  but  a  little  dingy 
in  the  colour  of  the  paper,  accounted  for  by  its  being  a  marriage 
present,  full  sixteen  years  back,  to  one  of  my  friends.  The 
publishers  are  the  same  as  No.  3.  On  the  closest  investigation 
these  four  several  editions  correspond  page  by  page,  line  by 
line,  word  by  word,  and  type  by  type,  from  the  first  to  the  last 
of  the  614  pages.  No  microscope  can  detect  a  decillionth  of 
difference.  The  unusable  index  or  table  of  contents  serves 
equally  for  the  four  books,  so  that  if  we  turn  up,  say  p.  293,  we 

*  Yardley  A;  Hanscombe,  I  am  told,  are  bookbinders;  but,  I  presume,  an  edition 
to  the  order  of  Timothy  liones,  haberdasher,  if  his  credit  is  good,  will  be  booked  by 
the  printers'  "drunmier"  as  readily  as  one  from  the  Great  University  Press. 
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find  "  Shelah  O'Neill "  beginning—"  When  first  I  began  for  to 
sigh  and  to  woo  her,"  written  by  Sir  Alexander  Boswell, 
reclaimed  for  him,  and  the  plunder  confessed  by  Allan 
Cunningham  nearly  seventy  years  ago.  Opening  haphazard  at 
p.  238,  we  find  "  Evan  Bank  "  beginning — "  Slow  spreads  the 
gloom  my  soul  desires,"  a  production  of  Helen  Maria  Williams, 
included  as  a  relique  of  Burns  in  1808  by  Cromek,  for  w^hich 
he  got  rebuked  by  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  but,  despite  of  correction, 
it  was  reproduced  by  Allan  Cunningham  in  1834,  with  one  of 
his  characteristic  annotations — "  The  poet  imagines  himself 
in  India,  and  his  allusion  to  Mary  in  Heaven  is  extremely 
pathetic."  Probably  the  most  emphatic  tribute  to  Burns'  genius 
and  precocity  is  shown  at  p.  115  of  Frowde,  Yardley,  and 
Warne  (for  they  are  always  unanimous,  never  vary,  but  speak 
the  same  words),  where  they  credit  Burns  with  "  Thou  bed  in 
which  I  first  began,"  published  in  the  Gejitleman's  Magazine^ 
May,  1759 — that  is,  pubhshed  134  years  ago,  when  Burns 
was  under  six  months'  old,  and  now  printed  in  the  perpetually 
recurring  new  editions  of  the  Oxford  University  Press,  and 
others  of  the  same  kidney.  •  At  p.  491  of  the  quatuor  in 
uno  volumes,  there  are  given  verses  on  the  Poet's  daughter, 
beginning — "  Here  lies  a  rose,  a  budding  rose,"  lines  not 
unworthy  of  Burns,  but  written  by  Shenstone.  But  it  is  not 
my  purpose  to  do  more  than  indicate  that  this  identical  imprint, 
professing  to  be  four  separate  editions  of  different  publishers, 
contains  poems  never  written  by  Burns,  but  composed  and 
published,  some  before  he  was  born,  some  after  his  death, 
some  fabricated  and  foisted  off  as  Burns',  some  notoriously  not 
his,  and  some  of  more  than  doubtful  authenticity.  On  a  hasty 
scanning  of  the  perplexing  table  of  contents  common  to  the 
four,  I  have  no  difficulty  in  pricking  off  fifteen  such  fabrications, 
forgeries,  and  substitutions;  and  I  by  no  means  exhaust  the  list 
I  could  furnish.  Specimens  of  the  poems  that  Chambers  and 
Norman  Macleod,  with  myself  as  follower,  would  fain  see 
excluded  from  a  work  open  to  the  family  circle,  abound.  That 
these  quadruplets  have  an  identical  paternity,  is,  in  the  words  of 
the  Daily  News,  "to  the  highest  degree  improbable;"  yet 
Nos.  I,  2,  and  3  are  all  certified  on  the  last  page  to  be  printed 
by  "  Morrison  &  Gibb,  Printers,  Edinburgh;"  while  the  dingy- 
coloured  No.  4,  of  sixteen  years  back,  is  certified  to  be  printed 
by  "Woodfall&  Kinder,  Milford  Lane,  Strand, W.C,  London." 


They  evidently  are  "a'  John  Tamson's  bairns,"  and  I  think 
that  he  of  the  Daily  News  is  now  convinced  that  he  "  loved, 
not  wisely,  but  too  well,"  when  he  championed  "  the  great 
University  Press,"  and  had  not  a  word  of  sympathy  for  the 
wounded  honour  of  Burns  and  the  murdered  reputation  of  his 
respected  heroine ;  but  dismissed  the  "  unlucky  lass  "  in  heart- 
less insouciant  fashion  as  one  to  whom  Burns  was  "  attached 
in  a  way."  For,  evidently  affected  with  what  "  B."  calls  the 
"  damnable  itch  "  for  belittling  Burns  and  his  heroines,  the 
Daily  News  critic  tells  us  that  Burns,  "  to  write  love  songs, 
needed  a  piano  or  a  fiddle,  and  an  admiration  Platonic  or  not 
so  Platonic  when  he  put  himself  on  the  regimen  of  admiring  a 
fine  woman ;  sometimes  like  everything  else  it  ended  in  song, 
sometimes  it  led  to  other  results  ;"  and  the  critic's  sympathies, 
thus  exhausted,  he  hastens  to  more  congenial  matter  found  in 
a  couple  of  words  misprinted,  but,  as  I  requested,  corrected 
with  some  half-dozen  others  in  an  "Erratum"  which  the  printer 
and  publisher  failed  to  supply  in  slip.  The  opportunity  led 
up  to  some  heavily-laboured  witticisms  characteristic  of  the 
"  Merry  Andrew"  of  literary  critics.  Goethe  remarks  that  a  man 
"  shows  his  character  in  nothing  more  clearly  than  by  what  he 
thinks  laughable." 

The  question  of  the  practice  of  the  great  Oxford  University 
or  Clarendon  Press,  thus  pressed  to  solution  by  the  Daily  News^ 
evokes  another.  Is  there  a  syndicate  of  "  Pot  Boiler " 
publishers  who  keep  a  printer,  as  Warren  of  "  Blacking  "  fame, 
was  said  to  keep  a  poet  for  his  advertisements  ?  A  speculative 
answer  only  can  be  given  to  what  affects  the  secrets  of  counting- 
houses,  but  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  Morison  &  Gibb  have 
not  a  monopoly  of  stereotype  plates  for  turning-out  perennial 
new  editions  of  Burns ;  and  the  allusion  of  my  friend  "  B."  to 
an  edition  by  Nimmo,  of  Edinburgh,  caused  me  to  look  into 
the  character  of  that  publication,  the  broad  statements  of  which 
"pained"  him. 

I  take  up  a  portly  octavo  volume,  gilt  edged,  and  for  bulk  of 
material  a  bigger  pennyworth  than  its  English  competitors. 
It  is  called  the  "  Complete  Works  of  Robert  Burns,  including 
his  correspondence,  etc.,  with  a  memoir  by  William  Gunnyon  ; 
Edinburgh,  W.  Nimmo,  1865,  printed  by  Ballantyne  Hanson  & 
Co.,  Edinburgh  and  London."     In  this  edition,  the  name  of 
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Gunnyon  is  given  only  for  the  memoir.  No  name  is  given  as 
editor,  but  in  the  preface  "the  editor"  thanks,  for  assistance 
received,  "specially,  the  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Gunn,  a  reader 
at  St.  Paul's  Printing  Office.  .  .  .  The  value  of  the  assistance 
rendered  by  the  reading  staff  will  be  appreciated,  when  it  is^ 
stated  that  any  editorial  labour  bestowed  on  the  present  edition 
was  given  from  day  to  day,  as  the  sheets  passed  through  the 
press,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  harass  and  worry  of  business. 
.  .  .  .  The  editor  knows  that  his  humble  labours  would 
have  been  impossible  had  it  not  been  for  the  many  workers  in 
the  same  field  (?)  from  Dr.  Currie  down  to  Mr.  Robert 
Chambers,  the  latest  and  ablest  of  them  all."  As  Chambers' 
edition  was  published  in  1850  or  1851,  the  fifteen  years  of 
interval  up  to  that  of  Nimmo  in  1865,  enabled  "workers  in 
the  same  field "  to  amplify  existing  materials ;  and  the  editor 
of  Nimmo  has  done  so,  for  he  tells  us  that  "  every  poem, 
song,  and  epigram,  the  history  of  whose  production  is  known,, 
has  its  illustrative  note  as  accurate  as  possible."  Methinks  he- 
doth  "protest  too  much,"  but  the  proof  of  a  pudding  is  in  the 
eating.  I  test  the  annotations,  which  are  numerous  and  most 
attractive,  in  detail.  One  example  may  be  as  good  as  a 
hundred.  At  page  98,  there  is  an  "  Epistle  to  James  Tait 
of  Glenconner,"  a  much-admired  specimen  of  Burns'  rhyming 
letters  when  in  his  happiest  humour.  It  contains  references  to 
about  a  dozen  of  the  Poet's  friends  or  neighbours,  and  Nimmo, 
in  a  foot-note,  page  270,  explains  that  "  Mr.  Tait  of  Glen- 
conner, to  whom  Burns  addressed  a  metrical  epistle,  was  the 
sensible  farmer  who  accompanied  and  influenced  the  Poet  in^ 
taking  the  farm  of  EUisland."     The  epistle  begins  : — 

"  Auld  comrade  dear,  and  brither  sinner — 
How's  a'  the  folk  about  Glenconner  ? 

******** 

My  heart-warm  love  to  guid  auld  Glen, 
The  ace  an'  wale  of  honest  men." 

Now,  there  never  was  a  "  Tait  of  Glenconner,"  and  the  person  • 
addressed  as  "auld  comrade  dear,"  was  not  "the  sensible- 
farmer "  who  advised  Burns.  The  person  addressed  was 
James  Tennant,  the  son  of  "  guid  auld  Glen  of  Glenconner  ;" 
and  "  Auld  Glen  "  was  a  neighbour  of  Burns'  father — a  friend 
of  the  father  and  of  the  son  Robert  Burns  throughout  life,  who 
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was  present  at  the  baptism  of  the  Poet,  and  at  the  burial  of  his 
father.  It  is  but  a  few  days  back  since  I  discussed  with 
Mr.  James  Tennant  of  this  city— the  great  grandson  of  "  Guid 
Auld  Glen  " — the  relations  of  his  family  with  that  of  Burns. 
These  were  of  a  very  intimate  nature,  and  such  as  ensured  a 
knowledge  of  Burns'  character  and  habits.  Mr.  Tennant  told 
me  many  interesting  traditions  of  his  family  in  this  connection  ; 
for  instance,  that  of  his  great-grandfather  having  lent  one  of  the 
two  "  pownies  "  which  (as  was  the  custom  of  that  day  when 
mere  bridle-paths  held  the  place  now  occupied  by  good  carriage 
roads)  carried  the  coffin  of  the  Poet's  father  on  poles  supported 
on  loops  of  rope.  He  also  told  me  how  the  interest  taken  in 
Burns  by  the  Earl  of  Glencairn  had  incidentally  originated  in  the 
Earl's  mother's  early  residence  and  close  association  with  the 
inmates  of  Glenconner  Farm.  In  conclusion,  he  assured  me 
that  there  existed  in  the  Tennant  family  feelings  of  respect 
regarding  Burns  which  were  sorely  ruffled  by  the  perpetuating 
of  slanders  by  "  Pot  Boiler "  pubhshers,  and  the  callously- 
slighting  discussions  and  comments  of  the  "  Literary 
Fry."  But  all  this  by  the  way.  It  would  be  more 
difficult  for  Glasgow  folks,  or  the  people  of  Peebles,  to 
identify  a  "  Tait  of  St.  Rollox,"  in  Glasgow,  or  "a  Tait 
of  the  Glen,"  in  Peebles,  than  it  would  be  in  Ochiltree 
Parish  to  identify  a  "  Tait  of  Glenconner."  I  would  exhaust 
the  patience  of  my  readers  if  I  made  up  a  list  of  the  errors 
recorded  in  the  numerous  notes  appended  to  the  poems  in  this 
"  accurate  as  possible  "  edition  of  Nimmo.  Of  general  errors, 
it  includes  almost  all  of  Frowde,  Yardley,  and  Warne ;  but  of 
one  of  the  annotations  in  Nimmo,  but  not  in  Frowde  &  Co.,  I 
must  take  serious  notice.  At  page  i66,  on  the  song — "  She 
says  she  lo'es  me  best  of  a',"  we  find  it  stated  in  a  long  note 
that  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  the  heroine  (Chloris) 
will  be  found  interesting,  "  for  the  main  incidents  of  which  we 
are  indebted  to  the  diligence  and  research  of  Mr.  Robert 
Chambers."  The  Nimmo  writer,  after  following  a  short  way, 
diverges  into  a  path  of  his  own,  and,  disregarding  Chambers' 
generous  and  truthful  history,  he  says  that  Chloris  "stept 
from  the  paths  of  honour,  fell  from  her  respectable  position  in 
society,  and  for  a  time  had  her  position  with  weeds  and  out- 
worn faces."  It  is  for  the  origination  of  a  similar  calumnious 
and  baseless  suggestion  I  have  pilloried  Allan  Cunningham  in 
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"Chloris,"  and  furnished  unchallengeable  proof  that  his  slander 
was  a  fabrication,  to  which  Chambers  lent  no  aid,  save  in  a  slip 
of  his  pen  by  writing  "  at  last,"  instead  of  "  at  first,''  and 
corrected  by  him  when  referring  to  Chloris'  romantic  run- 
away marriage  while  in  her  seventeenth  year  ;  and,  as  Chambers 
emphasises,  "  from  one  rash  step  in  what  is  for  that  sex  the 
most  important  movement  in  life,  life  was  to  her  clouded 
in  its  morn  ;  every  grace  that  Heaven  gives  to  make  woman  a 
charm  and  a  solace  to  man  was  possessed  in  vain  ;  all  through 
this  false  step,  taken,  though  it  was,  at  a  time  when  she  could 
scarcely  be  considered  as  responsible  for  her  own  actions." 
When  Allan  Cunningham,  a  few  years  after  Chloris  was  laid 
in  her  grave,  invented  his  vile  innuendos,  I  have  elsewhere 
expressed  regret  that  she  left  no  male  relative  to  give  the 
libeller  the  punishment  he  so  richly  merited.  A  writer  in  the 
Stirling  Journal  of  Nov.  3rd,,  referring  to  Cunningham  in  this 
connection,  says — "  But  how  he  could  deliberately  set 
himself  to  the  hateful  task  of  traducing  the  character  of  an 
innocent  woman  years  after  her  death,  we  cannot  comprehend. 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  taught  that  Theism,  Atheism,  and 
Pantheism  are  all  equally  unthinkable.  So  is  Allan  Cunning- 
ham's conduct  unthinkable  in  the  case  of  poor  crushed 
"'  Chloris,'  whose  tale  of  bitter  disappointment  and  sorrow 
was  well  fitted  to  draw  respect  and  sympathy."  But, 
as  exempUfied  in  the  "  lively  effort  of  fancy  "  displayed  by 
Cunningham's  imitator  in  Nimmo,  the  evil  which  men  do  lives 
after  them.  Nimmo's  reader  or  editor  has  garnished,  touched 
up,  and  kept  alive  the  original  falsehood,  embellishing  it  with 
"weeds  and  outworn  faces,"  &c.,  so  as  to  make  the  slander 
more  "  creative  of  anguish,"  and  to  "  leave  poignant  pain." 
Surely  it  is  for  such  men  of  the  "  Literary  Fry"  that  Shake- 
spere  puts  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  characters,  "  Oh, 
heaven  !  that  such  companions  thou'dst  unfold,  and  put  in 
every  honest  hand  a  whip,  to  lash  the  rascals  naked  through 
the  world." 

It  will  not  surprise  that  in  Nimmo's  edition,  besides  the 
spurious,  the  fabricated,  and  the  poems  undoubtedly  the  com- 
position of  others  than  Burns,  which  I  have  referred  to  as 
characteristic  of  Frowde,  Yardley  &  Co.,  there  are  found  those 
which  Burns  excluded  from  editions  published  under  his 
own  superintendence,  and  which  Chambers,  respecting  Burns' 
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desire,  excluded  from  his  edition ;  but  which  Nimmo,  ignoring 
Chambers,  although   the    "  ablest   and   best "   of  editors,  re- 
produces and  perpetuates  as  "  a  right,"  nay  an  obligation.     To 
what  does  this  obligation  tend  in  its  results  on  Burns'  reputation 
and  on  society  ?     A  few  days  back,  a  lady,  when  asking  me — 
as  a  number  of  ladies  have  done — to  recommend  an  edition  of 
Burns  "for  the  family  circle,"  told  me  that  her  daughter,  on 
return  from  her  Ladies'  College,  recounted  the  head  teacher's 
discourse  to  the  class  of  girls  on  "  bad  books,"  of  which  Bums 
was  held  up  as  "  the  type."     The  lady  brought  me  her  copy  of 
Burns,  which  I  recognised  as  the  cabinet  edition  of  Nimmo, 
containing  the  poems  stereotyped  in  the  larger  issue.    I  glanced 
it  over,  pointing  out  a  few  examples  of  the  false  statements, 
spurious,  improper,  and  apocryphal  poems  with  which  it  abounds, 
and  told  the  lady  that  it  certainly  was  a  "  bad  book  "  in  more 
senses  than  one,  and  that  if  the  teacher  had  held   it  up  to 
reprobation  I  commended   him.      Between   the  dates  of  the 
first  edition,   1865,  and  the  last,   1892,  nearly   30  years  have 
passed,  and  of  the   succession   of  re-dated  issues,  of  which, 
through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Craibe  Angus,  I  have  seen  nearly 
the  entire  rank  and  file,  there  is  not  a  word  of  change  in  the 
stereotype,  and  Mr.  Gunn,  the  reader  of  Paul's  Press,  is  as 
warmly  thanked  as  30  years  previously.     Page  for  page,  word 
for  word,  it  is  the  same,  save  that  W.  Nimmo  has  budded  into 
"  &  Co.,"  and  sprouted  into  "  Nimmo,  Hay  &  Mitchell."      It 
is  much  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger  I  admit  that  the  teacher 
of  a  large  educational  institution  is  not  to  be  reprehended  if 
he,  with   discrimination,    denounced    those    false    guides   by 
whom    the    public   is   misled,   and   kept   so   far    apart    from 
Burns    that    the    large    humanity,   wisdom,    and    fine    moral 
teachings   for   which    he   will   ever   be    encompassed   in    the 
affection  of  the  Scottish  people  have  remained  to  so  many  a 
perplexing  problem  that  they  dread  to  approach.     Recently,  in 
a  clergyman's  family  circle,  I  expressed  my  view  that  in  one 
single   poem  of  Burns — his   address  to  the   "  Unco  Guid  or 
Rigidly  Righteous" — there  was  more  of  wisdom  and  of  Christian 
charity  than  could  be  condensed  in  the  blank  shot  of  all  the 
sermons  fired  over  the  heads  of  kirk  congregations  in  Glasgow 
during  an   entire   Sunday's    preaching.       My   correspondent, 
"  B.,"  a  man  of  intellect,  capacity,  and  culture,  tells  us  he  has 
regarded  Bums  from  his  boyhood  as  "  a  hero,"  and  his  works 
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"  a  continual  solace  and  incitement."  "  W.,"  in  a  spirit  quite 
in  unison,  points  to  the  enormous  teaching  power  of  Burns, 
and  to  his  unapproached  influence  in  purifying  the  songs  of 
the  people — always  more  potent  than  the  laws  of  a  people 
let  who  will  make  the  latter.  And  yet  we  are  kept  apart,  and 
taught  ill  schools  to  keep  apart  from  him,  because  of  the 
co-operating  action  of  the  Pot  Boiler  printer  and  publisher 
and  him  of  the  "Literary  Fry;"  but  for  which  combination 
there  might  be  accomplished  the  desire  of  Norman  Macleod 
that  such  a  copy  of  Burns  would  be  produced  as  might  be 
found  in  every  dwelling  in  Scotland.  No  such  presentment 
can  be  looked  for  while  publishers  or  editors  avow  the  prin- 
ciples promulgated  in  the  latest  edition  (1892)  of  Nimmo,  and 
which  I  now  quote  as  that  publisher's  "  defence "  against 
"  impeachment."  The  editor  of  Nimmo  believes  that  at  the 
present  day  there  is  "a  want  of  courage  on  the  part  of 
publishers  who  have  a  dread  of  offending  the  fancied  over- 
sensitiveness  of  the  bulk  of  the  reading  public."  No  one,  he 
says,  can  defend  "  the  too  frequent  coarseness  of  many  of  the 
poems ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  Burns  himself,  in 
the  two  editions  of  his  works,  which  he  lived  to  see  through 
the  press,  did  not  include  any  of  those  which  offend  against 
good  taste."  Nevertheless,  as  the  editor  includes  those  which 
Burns  excluded,  and  which  do  "  offend  against  good  taste," 
against  the  charge  of  inconsistency  for  doing  so,  he  contends 
"  that  he  did  right  in  reprinting  \w  full  all  the  poems  and  songs 
which  had  already  been  given  to  the  world,  in  a  more  or  less 
fragmentary  state,  by  other  editors.  The  original  impropriety 
of  printing  many  of  them  cannot  be  questioned ;  but  as  they 
have  now  become  pubHc  property,  they  must  find  a  place  in 
every  edition  of  the  poet's  works  which  pretends  to  completeness. 
It  would  have  been  an  easy  matter  to  have  introduced  several 

pieces  of  the   same   class which   have   never 

appeared  in  any  edition  of  his  works;  but  this  would  only 
repeat  the  offence  against  good  taste  and  the  memory  of  the 
Poet  which  his  friends  committed  when  they  printed  all  the 
MSS.  which  happened  to  be  in  their  possession  at  the  time 
of  his  death."  I  interpolate  here  that  the  last  part  of  this 
statement  is  as  contrary  to  fact  as  are  the  many  others  included 
in  this  unreliable  edition.  After  Burns'  death  his  friends, 
with  loving  kindness  and  with  much  sacrifice  of  valuable  time, 
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endeavoured  to  riddle  the  cinder-heaps  of  unrevised,  annotated 
fragmentary  scraps  of  literary  matter  that  were  in  the  Poet's 
possession  or  in  that  of  presumed  friends  and  correspondents  ; 
and  masses  of  such  material  were  piled  upon  them  from 
irresponsible  and  unverified  sources.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to 
the  reproach  of  his  friends  that,  under  very  peculiar  and 
difficult  conditions,  some  of  the  refuse  should  have  got  raked 
into  the  baskets  of  the  chiffonieres  of  Holywell  Street,  and 
that  anonymous  editors  should  find  it  easy  to  include  "  several 
pieces  "  of  the  indecorous  class  "  never  before  printed,"  and  for 
that  reason  of  the  most  incalculable  value. 

In  this  connection  I  advert  for  a  moment  to  my  friendly 
dissentients,  "B."  and  "W.,"  of  whom  the  first  would  have 
Burns'  writings  "  as  he  left  them,"  and  the  other  doubts  any 
improvement  on  Chambers'  edition.  I  see  eye  to  eye  with 
my  friendly  foes,  "  B."  and  "  W.,"  and  also  certain  other  public 
critics  more  than  they  perhaps  credit  me  for;  but  my  revolt  is 
because  of  things  as  they  are.  To  165  poems  or  thereby, 
included  in  the  two  editions  supervised  for  the  press  by 
Burns — the  last  at  Edinburgh  in  1786 — there  have  been  added 
since  his  death  330  or  thereby,  making,  let  us  say  in  round 
numbers,  500  more  or  less,  that  have  got  into  circulation, 
and  are  included  in  the  general  issues.  But  it  was  con- 
clusively shown,  above  20  years  ago,  by  Scott  Douglas,  in  his 
excellent  Kilmarnock  edition,  that  in  this  total  there  are 
included  at  least  54,  of  which  some  are  by  known  writers 
other  than  Burns;  some  fabricated  or  forged,  chiefly  by 
Cunningham ;  some  known  as  certainly  not  by  Burns,  who- 
ever their  author  may  be ;  and  some  of  the  most  dubious 
authenticity.  In  the  list  of  54  black  sheep  are  included  the 
greater  number  of  poems  more  "witty  than  delicate,"  which 
Burns  did  not  admit  into  his  editions,  and  which  he  desired 
should  be  excluded  after  his  death  ;  and  if  the  well-meaning 
Burnsile  will  cling  to  all  or  any  of  these,  it  is  surely  reasonable 
that  his  loyalty  should  ensure  that  their  legitimate  parentage  is 
made  clear;  if  not,  then  his  duty  is  to  protest,  in  tangible  form, 
against  the  whole  pailful  of  filthy  slops  being  emptied  at  Burns' 
door.  "B."  says  we  should  have  Burns'  writings  as  he  left 
them,  and  so  say  I.  "W."  is  doubtful  that  Chambers  can  be 
materially  improved;   but  I  think  he  can   in  verification  of 
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dates  and  facts,  and  in  legitimate  and  judicious  additions. 
Why,  then,  should  there  not  be  an  accurate,  reliable  edition  of 
Burns'  writings  as  he  left  them  ?  And  why  should  there  not 
be  another  reliable,  accurate  edition,  comprising,  if  desired, 
what  Burns  excluded  during  his  lifetime,  and  wished  excluded 
after  his  death  ?  There  may  be  advantages  and  attractions  in 
the  latter,  cognisable  to  students,  although  not  to  the  masses. 
I  do  not  object  to  catering  for  a  class  of  Burns'  readers,  but  I 
desire  to  fix  on  the  public  mind  the  fact  that  at  least  54  poems, 
part  forged,  part  unquestionably  spurious,  part  doubtful,  and 
part  objectionable,  are  mingled  in  undistinguishable  inter- 
mixture, the  result  being  that  in  our  public  schools  Burns  is 
held  up  as  a  name  of  reproach  and  an  influence  to  be  shunned  ; 
while  the  individual  public  is  kept  distrustful,  disappointed,  and 
disgusted. 

For  the  present  I  leave  the  printer  and  publisher  "  Pot 
Boiler,"  to  speak  of  him  of  the  "  Literary  Fry  "  who,  as  **  B." 
reminds  me,  is,  in  the  present  day,  affected  with  "  a  damnable 
itch"  for  traducing  Burns  and  his  heroines.  A  still  more 
recent  reminder  is  given  me  by  the  Greenock  Burns  Club, 
when  intimating,  "  with  kind  greetings  and  best  wishes,"  that 
I  had  been  placed  on  the  hst  of  its  honorary  members,  "for 
emment  services  in  Burns'  Literature,"  and  because  "I  had  added 
another  White  Rose  to  Burns'  heroines.  Now-a-days  we  have  too 
many  writers  of  a  type  who  would  besmirch  and  dishonour  the 
dead  only  to  build  up  some  pet  theory  of  their  own."  Bethinking 
me  of  some  name  in  the  present  day  in  association  with  that  of 
Burns  which  might  illustrate  the  "type"  referred  to,  I  recalled 
conversations  I  had  had  with  my  Burns  friends  in  which 
occurred  frequent  references  to  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  who  recently 
(1891)  wrote  an  "Introduction  to  Selected  Poems  of  Robert 
Burns" — a  little  London  cabinet  "  Pot  Boiler,"  ostensibly  for 
English  readers.  I  was  somewhat  stimulated  by  a  significant 
hint  that  the  association  of  the  two  names  was  of  a  kind  in 
which  "more  row"  was  made  by  the  kettle  attached  to  the 
dog's  tail  than  by  the  abused  animal  himself.  To  a  literary 
friend  I  applied  for  some  information  on  the  qualifications  of 
this  new  litterateur  as  a  Burns  editor.  "  Oh,"  said  he,  "  Mr. 
Lang  must  first  learn  the  Scottish  tongue;"  and  straightway 
taking  up  the  "  Introduction,"  he  directed  my  attention  to  a 
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few  pages  in  which  the  English  student  is  told  that  "  Burns 
is,  and  must  be  to  him,  a  foreign  classic,"  and  who,  "  with 
the  best  wish  in  the  world,  will  find  it  tedious  to  look  up 
glossaries  a  dozen  times  in  each  page,  or  to  desert  the  text  for 
the  foot-notes  twice  or  thrice  in  a  line."  But  a  glossary  being 
indispensable,  Mr.  Lang  gives  one  of  such  Scottish  words  as 
occur  in  the  writings  he  selects.  The  first  poem  my  friend 
turned  up  was  the  "  Auld  Farmer's  New  Year  Morning  Salutation 
to  his  Auld  Mare  Maggie,"  in  which,  recalling  youthful  days, 
the  Farmer  says : — 

"  When  thou  was  com't,  an'  I  was  mellow. 
We  took  the  road  ay  like  a  swallow  ; 
At  Brooses  thou  had  ne'er  a  fellow 

For  pith  and  speed  ; 
But  ev'ry  tail  thou  pay't  them  hollow 

Where'er  thou  gaed." 

Now,  "Brooses"  requires  a  glossary,  although  sufficiently 
familiar  to  Scotsmen  in  country  life.  A  "  broose  "  is  a  race  at 
country  weddings — who  shall  first  reach  the  bridegroom's  house 
after  the  marriage  ceremony.  But  Mr.  Lang  explains  that 
"  broose "  means  broth^  and  the  puzzlement  of  his  English 
pupil  may  be  guessed  when  seeking  a  connection  between  a 
horse  supplied  with  corn,  its  rider  "  mellow,"  and  both  there- 
upon taking  the  road  "like  a  swallow,"  to  get  broth.  This 
specimen  of  Mr.  Lang's  qualifications  was  staggering,  but  my 
friend  suggested  we  should  try  half-a-dozen  words,  so  we 
took  them  in  alphabetical  sequence.  The  next  was  "  chiel " 
or  "  chield,"  which  Mr.  Lang  says  signifies  "  a  child,"  but 
which  the  dictionary  and  Burns  tell  us  means  "a  young 
fellow,  a  young  man,"  as  when  "buirdly  chields  and  clever 
hizzies"  are  spoken  of.  Then  comes  "clour" — a  "lump,"  we 
are  told — but  whether  of  gold  or  of  mud  is  not  indicated ; 
but  Burns  explains  it  to  mean  "a  lump  or  swelling  after  a 
blow,"  as,  "  frae  words  an'  aiths  to  clours  an'  nicks."  The 
next  word  is  "fen,"  which  Mr.  L.  explains  is  simply  "defend;" 
but  Burns  tells  us  it  is  "a  shift,  a  fairly  successful  struggle  for 
a  living,"  and  which  Tam  Glen's  sweetheart  illustrates  when 
she  says,  "  In  poortith  I  might  mak'  a  fen."  "  Gawcie,"  we 
are  told,  means  "large."  But  Burns  indicates  "plump  and 
jolly,"  as  "  his  gawcie  tail  wi'  upward  curl,"  and  "  her  strnppan 
limb  an'  gawcie  middle."    We  stop  at  "  gangrel,"  said  to  be 
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simply  "a  wanderer,"  whether  in  green  fields  or  through  the 
Dark  Continent  is  not  hinted;  but  Burns  tells  us  it  is  "a 
vagrant."  And  so,  as  the  meanings  of  Burns  were  equally 
intelligible  to  my  friend,  a  native  of  Burns'  district,  and  to 
myself,  an  Edinburgh  Scotsman,  both,  with  instantaneous 
consent,  repudiated  Mr.  Lang's  glossary,  with  the  conviction 
that  any  reader,  whatever  his  country,  introduced  to  Burns 
through  that  glossary  or  "Introduction,"  would  not  make  a 
close,  or  continue  a  long  acquaintance.  Discarding  Mr.  Lang 
as  a  guide  in  Burns  philology,  I  now  note  that  his  "  Intro- 
duction" contains  some  80  poems,  selected  from  about  650. 
What  of  Burns'  poetic  sentiment  or  wit  is  intended  to  be 
illustrated  in  the  doggerel,  "  Weary  fa'  you,  Duncan  Gray,"  is 
beyond  guess ;  more  especially  as  that  production  is  not 
claimed  by  Burns,  nor  for  him  by  Chambers,  Scott  Douglas, 
or  any  reliable  editor — the  latter,  indeed,  ear-marking  it  among 
the  fabrications  foisted  on  Burns  by  Cunningham,  Mother- 
well, Stenhouse,  and  other  reprehensible  commentators.  I  pass 
the  selection  of  the  poems,  which,  like  a  rivulet,  meander 
through  a  meadow  of  margin,  and  proceed  to  note  that  the 
"Introduction"  to  them  consists  of  a  broad  stream  of  40 
closely  printed  pages ;  so  that  of  type  material,  honours  are 
pretty  fairly  divided  between  author  and  commentator.  I 
now  mark  whether  the  "Introduction"  is  cordial  or  conven- 
tional in  its  civility.  The  first  few  sentences  dispel  all  doubts, 
for  the  student  is  told  that  the  Scots  dialect  in  Waverley  Novels 
is  classical,  while  that  of  Burns  is  provincial,  consisting  mainly 
of  Ayrshire  words,  of  which  even  Scotsmen  need  an  explana- 
tion. But  then  we  are  assured  "  it  is  possible  that  in  Scotland 
Burns  is  more  praised  than  read.  The  enthusiasm  of  his 
birthday  suppers  would  be  chilled  if  anyone  brought  in  a  copy 
of  his  poems,  and  asked  for  a  few  explanations.  .  .  .  The 
old  language  is  dying  out,  thanks  to  newspapers  and  educa- 
tion. .  .  .  The  time  may  come  when  that  will  be  said  of 
Burns,  which  Voltaire  said  of  Dante,  'he  will  always  be 
praised  because  he  is  never  read.' "  Mr.  Lang  admits  that  this 
time  may  be  distant.  Burns,  it  seems — and  Mr.  Lang  takes 
pains  repeatedly  to  emphasise  the  statement — was  "  under  a 
delusion  common  in  Scotland  as  to  the  Edward  whose  forces 
were  defeated  by  Bruce  at  Bannockburn."  The  "  proud 
usurper,"    referred    to    by    Burns,    "can   only" — Mr.    Lang 
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thinks — "  mean  Edward  I.;  and  it  was  quite  another  Edward, 
one  neither  conspicuously  cruel  nor  able,  that  Burns  mis- 
takenly denounces ;  otherwise,  it  is  suggested,  the  boot  would 
have  been  on  the  other  leg."  Whether  Burns  referred  only  to 
the  "  Hammer  of  the  Scotch,"  as  Mr.  Lang  insists,  or  only 
to  a  "proud  usurper"  named  Edward,  matters  little.  Mr. 
Lang  impresses  on  us  "the  delusion"  and  ignorance  of  Burns 
when  he  penned  his  immortal  ode,  and  apropos  of  nothing,  tells 
us  that  "  Burns'  patriotism  was  not  so  u?iiversal  as  Sir  Walter 
Scott's,"  from  which  we  infer  that  that  of  Burns  was  petty  or 
parochial.  "  Scotland  has  but  a  pair  of  great  poets,  Scott  and 
Burns,"  and  to  "my  mind  makes  too  little  of  the  one  and 
too  much  of  the  other.  .  .  .  We  cannot  praise  Burns  too 
much,  but,  as  Mr.  Arnold  said  about  Homer,  we  can  praise 
him  'too  like  barbarians.'  .  .  .  We  may  'blether'  too 
much  about  him."  In  this  reference  Mr.  Lang  informs  us  of 
"an  old,  debauched  hanger-on  at  one  of  Burns'  haunts,  who 
was  wont  to  introduce  himself  to  pious  pilgrims  in  the  laconic 
words — "I'm  him  that  Robbie  Burns  ca'd  a  bleth'rin*  bitch.'^ 
Many  authors,  speakers,  and  writers,  we  are  told,  "resemble 
this  unabashed  person."  "  They  thrust  Burns  down  our 
throats  in  season  and  out  of  season.  .  .  .  His  character 
and  career  are  themes  from  which  one  is  tempted  to  shrink  in 
terror.  .  .  .  We  cannot  keep  his  poetry,  with  its  frequent 
confessions,  and  be  ignorant  of  his  life.  .  .  .  The  religion 
of  Burns  was  'rather  that  of  hope  than  of  belief.'"  Mr.  Lang 
wishes  to  know  "  no  more  of  Burns'  life  than  of  Shakespere's," 
and  "  has  a  natural  desire  to  be  spared  serious  scandal  and 
tattle  about  a  poet,"  and  "  cares  no  more  to  grope  after  the 
last  gossip  about  Jean  Armour — 'that  much  enduring  woman' — 
than  to  listen  to  the  last  chatter  about  Harriet." 

Introduced  to  Burns  by  an  usher  of  this  frame  of  mind, 
and  whom  I  am  indisposed  to  further  illustrate,  the  reader  is 
partially  prepared  for  the  merciless  vivisection  that  a  master  of 
flouts  and  jeers  can  accomplish  ;  and  the  skinning  alive,  which 
makes  Burns'  friends  "squirm,"  is  carried  through  much  in  the 
fashion  of  a  parlour  game  of  forfeits,  in  which  the  unfortunate 
who  incurs  a  "forfeit"  is  called  upon  to  pay  a  "compliment," 
and  inflict  a  "banter"  on  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the 
room,  whose  names  are  given.     Mr.    Lang  goes  through  his 
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task  sturdily,  and  with  the  evident  satisfaction  of  one  who  is 
"sae  guid  himsel' ;"  for  no  sooner  does  he  admit,  "what  nobody 
can  deny,"  that  Burns  "is  a  right  good  fellow"  in  certain  of 
his  attributes,  than  the  "compHment"  is  followed  by  the 
inevitable  "  banter."  "  Man  was  made  to  enjoy  and  repent  ;" 
but  "  the  only  extraordinary  thing  was  the  unmatched  energy 
of  Burns  in  these  exercises.  .  .  .  We  need  not  describe 
him  more  harshly  than  he  described  himself ;"  and  thereupon 
he  is  so  described.  As  no  penitent  in  the  confessional  was  ever  • 
more  truthful  and  transparent  of  soul  than  Burns — more  keenly 
conscious  of  the  "thoughtless  follies"  he  was  so  wise  to  learn  and 
quick  to  know;  the  reader  of  Lang  is  reminded  of  them  in  detail, 
so  that  he  can  be  in  no  doubt  of  Mr.  Lang's  judgment.  Indeed, 
if  a  sympathetic  friend  of  Burns  was  called  in  to  inspect  his 
remains,  after  the  swashing  bludgeon  l)lows  of  a  Gilfillan,  in 
which  the  murderous  intent  is  foiled  by  the  fury  of  the 
onslaught ;  or  the  hamstrung,  mutilated,  and  bleeding  victim, 
after  companionship  with  Mr.  Lang,  the  choice  would  be  that 
between  being  hanged  or  shot — i,e.^  a  disgusting  alternative. 
For  undoubtedly  Mr.  Lang  possesses  a  keen  wit  which, 

"  Like  the  polished  razor  keen, 
Wounds  with  a  touch  that's  hardly  felt  or  seen." 

"  I'd  a  thousand  times  rather,"  said  a  friend,  smarting  under 
petty  misrepresentations,  "be  torn  asunder  by  a  lion  than  stung 
to  death  by  a  wasp." 

I  need  say  no  more  on  this  signal  illustration  of  the  blind 
leading  the  blind.  To  take  the  taste  of  Mr.  Lang's  bitter 
draught  from  the  mouth,  a  corrective  is  supplied  by  such  giant 
litterateurs  as  Lockhart,  John  Wilson,  Emerson,  and  Carlyle, 
who  did  not  "shrink  in  terror"  from  a  consideration  of  Burns, 
and  who  have  recorded  their  admiration  of  him  as  a 
"prodigy" — a  man  among  men,  who  would,  in  any  station 
or  in  any  circumstances,  have  been  head  and  shoulders  above 
his  contemporaries.  Mr.  Lang's  friends  should  entreat  him 
never  again  to  become  an  expositor  of  Burns,  but  bear  in 
recollection  his  reference  to  "  the  oM  debauched  hanger-on  "  at 
Tarbolton,  lest  he  be  taken  by  pious  pilgrims  as  the  twin  of 
"  that  unabashed  individual."  His  pupil  may  safely  assume 
that  in  his  preceptor's  exposition  there  are  "more  mistakes 
than  words,"  for  wherever  in  Scotland  he  quotes  his  leader's 
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suggestion  that  Burns  is  "more  praised  than  read,"  he  will 
evoke  a  smile  of  contempt  for  inexcusable  ignorance,  or  a 
gleam  of  anger  for  gross  misrepresentation.  "Search 
Scotland  over,"  says  Lockhart,  "from  the  Shetlands  to  the 
Solway,  and  there  is  not  a  cottage  hut  so  poor  and  wretched 
as  to  be  without  its  Bible ;  and  hardly  one  that,  on  the  same 
shelf,  and  next  to  it,  does  not  treasure  a  Burns."  My  know- 
ledge of  Cunningham's  edition  of  Burns  was  mainly  derived 
from  a  battered,  frayed,  greasy,  thumb-worn,  gunpowder-stained 
volume,  lent  me  by  the  relatives  of  a  soldier,  who  had  carried 
it  through  the  horrors  of  the  Crimean  War,  in  which  it  had 
cheered  many  a  weary  watch,  march,  and  bivouac.  Very 
recently  Mr  Craibe  Angus  showed  me  a  small  Burns  some  two 
and  a-half  inches  square,  taken  from  the  body  of  a  soldier  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  he  told  me  that  such  breast-pocket  volumes 
were  common  articles  of  a  soldier's  outfit.  A  nearly  similar 
"  Stanley  Edition  "  is  furnished  for  adventurers  by  sea  or  land, 
to  be  carried,  as  Stanley  did  his,  in  a  vest  pocket.  I  can 
recollect  the  earnest  features  of  Colonel  Burns,  the  son  of  the 
poet,  when,  at  the  Glasgow  Centenary  of  1859,  he  narrated  to 
his  vast  auditory  the  effect  of  his  father's  poetry  upon  his 
fellow-soldiers  in  India.  He  humbly  thanked  his  God  who 
had  permitted  him  "  to  witness  this  scene " — told  us  how 
often  his  mother  had  related  his  father's  saying,  "Ay,  Jean, 
they'll  think  a  hantle  mair  o'  me  a  hundred  years  hence ;"  and 
then  the  old  man,  his  voice  choking  with  intense  emotion, 
spoke  of  the  influence  of  his  father's  songs,  so  much 
enhanced  when  heard  by  the  banks  of  the  Ganges ;  and 
he  recited  the  following  lines  : — 

**  The  sangs  of  old  Scotland  are  dear  mid  the  scene, 
But,  ah  !  co'ild  you  hear  them  when  seaa  roll  between  ; 
'Tis  then,  only  then,  the  soul  can  divine 
The  music  that  dwells  in  the  sangs  of  langsy ne, " 

I  do  not  know  the  author  of  these  lines  ;  at  the  time  I  thought 
they  were  the  Colonel's  own,  and  they  stick  to  my  memory  as 
peculiarly  illustrative  of  what  every  Scot  abroad  is  said  to  feel. 
While  I  write,  I  am  handed  a  letter  from  a  young  Scottish 
friend  in  London,  the  director  of  a  large  commercial  concern, 
and  he  says — "I  possess  several  well-thumbed  copies  of  Burns, 
amongst  which  is  one  given  me  by  my  mother  when  I  was  sent 
out   into  the  world.     The  gift  was  accompanied  by  a  strong 
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Morocco  bound  Bible,  and  a  copy  of  Shakespeare.  The 
Burns  was  marked  by  her  in  several  places,  and  one  of  the 
pages  was  turned  down  at  the  "  Epistle  to  a  Young  Friend." 
I  noticed  this  on  opening  the  book  a  few  evenings  after  leaving 
home,  and  I  cannot  describe  to  you  my  feelings,  or  the  comfort 
I  derived  when  I  read  the  famous  lines." 

Having  formed  a  judgment  regarding  Mr.  Lang,  I  was  still 
puzzled  how  such  incomprehension  in  a  Scotsman  could 
possibly  exist,  when  I  was  reminded  that,  according  to  report, 
he  is  aided  in  his  literary  labours  by  a  staff  of  "  London  lady 
helps,"  and  these  presumably  are  little  versed  in  the  Scottish 
vernacular.  I  charitably  assume,  therefore,  that  if  the  "  Intro- 
duction," which,  by  the  way,  deals  little  with  the  poems 
(although  he  does  not  omit  to  state,  without  qualification,  that 
Burns  wrote  *'  The  Merry  Muses  "  for  his  companions)  and 
chiefly  with  the  man,  had  been  personally  conducted,  the  result 
would  have  been  different.  Accordingly,  I  compared  notes 
with  two  friends,  well-known  respected  citizens,  whose  knowledge 
of  Burns  and  all  pertaining  to  him  exceeds  my  own ;  and  to  one 
I  said: — "  Referring  to  Burns,  what  is  your  opinion  of  Andrew 
Lang?"  "Andrew  Lang,"  he  repeated  slowly,  and  in  a  musing 
tone,  "  Andrew  Short,  we  call  him."  "  Why  so  ?"  I  queried. 
"  Because  he  is  not  tall  enough  to  see  eye  to  eye  along  the 
range  of  human  enjoyments  and  capabilities  that  Burns  depicts, 
nor  broad  enough  to  touch  at  two  points  the  wide  circle  of 
human  sympathies  that  Burns  enfolds  in  his  loving  arms.  He 
has  no  room,  in  short,  in  his  body  for  a  heart  that  can  beat 
synchronous  with  that  of  Burns."  This,  although  meta- 
phorical, is  expressive,  and  a  few  days  after  I  repeated  it  to 
my  other  friend,  who  endorsed  the  opinion  in  such  energetic 
and  emphatic  language  that  I  am  afraid  the  editorial  scissors 
would  be  run  through  it,  if  I  attempted  to  put  it  upon  record. 
These  are  fair  specimens  of  the  opinions  prevalent  in  the 
Burns  cult  regarding  him. 

At  this  stage,  my  friend  the  bookseller  sends  me  two  cabinets, 
the  very  latest  editions  of  Burns,  which  are  ever  being  thrust 
upon  a  people,  among  whom,  Mr.  Lang  suggests,  "  he  is  more 
praised  than  read,"  and  where,  in  a  social  gathering,  his  poems 
act  as  a  wet  blanket.  So  much  is  it  the  contrary,  that  not  alone 
in  the  home  presses  are  manufactured  Burns'  poems  more  or  less 
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pure,  nor  in  those  which  cater  for  the  Oxford  Press  et  hoc  gejuis 
omnCy  but  in  foreign  lands  as  well.  These  two  present  editions 
are  markedly  in  contrast,  and  therefore  claim  a  short  notice;  for 
as  a  rule  new  cabinets,  especially  those  wiih  *'  Introductions," 
are  but  "cauld  kail  het  again."  The  first  is  a  clean,  well- 
printed  volume;  the  prefatory  matter  in  contrast  with  Mr. 
Lang  with  no  malice  prepense,  but  in  genial  and  generous 
sympathy  with  its  subject,  written  by  J.  R.  Tutin.  It  is 
printed  at  Nimeguen  (Holland),  by  Thieme  of  Nimeguen,  and 
of  Talbot  House,  Arundel,  near  London  ;  publisher,  Griffith, 
Farran  &  Co.,  Newberry  House,  London.  Its  distinctive 
features  are  a  chronological  arrangement  of  the  poems  in 
groups,  as  epistles,  songs,  &c. ;  and  the  date  of  each  poem  is 
appended.  The  editor  states  that  the  volume  "  contains 
everything,  or  nearly  everything,  which  has  an  undisputed  right 
to  be  considered  the  work  of  Burns."  It  actually  does  contain 
569  poems,  or  about  eighty  less  than  Scott  Douglas  gives  in  the 
new  cabinet  issue,  which  is  the  other  cabinet  the  bookseller 
forwards.  But  Tutin's  edition  is  unduly  swelled  by  the 
inclusion  of  spurious,  fabricated,  apocryphal,  improper,  and 
unpresentable  poems,  against  which  I  have  remonstrated. 
It  is  only  just,  however,  to  Mr.  Tutin  to  note  that  his 
edition  does  not  on  the  whole  admit  so  many  of  these  as 
are  included  in  the  altogether  unreliable  issues  of  the  great 
University  Press,  or  St.  Paul's  printing  room,  and  their  con- 
genery  aforesaid.  And  the  frequent  inaccurate  annotations 
of  Tutin  are  for  the  most  part  avowedly  quoted  from  Cunning- 
ham ;  so  that  the  editor  of  this  foreign  edition  may  plead,  as 
did  Dr.  Johnson  for  misleading  statements,  "  Ignorance,  sir ; 
pure  ignorance."  Mr.  Tutin's  glossary  is  really  good.  The 
other  "cabinet"  is  in  refreshing  contrast  with  this,  as  well  as  all 
others,  and  almost  realises  what  I  had  hoped  the  original 
proprietor  and  publisher  of  Scott  Douglas'  famous  edition 
would  see  his  interest  to  produce,  viz. — a  condensed  issue  of 
the  large  edition,  at  a  cost  so  small  as  to  be  available  to  all 
classes,  but  free  from  the  objectionable  poems,  stanzas,  and 
words  already  specified.  This  edition  does  retain  the  few  that 
are  objectionable,  but  it  excludes  the  many  that  I  have 
already  objected  to.  This  is  a  great  step  in  the  right 
direction.  There  are  retained  the  commendable  features  of 
being  absolutely  complete  up  to  date,  accurate  in  text,  chrono- 
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logically  arranged,  and  annotated  carefully  and  reliably.  The 
typography  is  excellent,  and  the  price  scarcely  equals  in  shillings 
that  of  the  large  edition  in  guineas.  This  cabinet  is  called  the 
"Edinburgh  Edition,  1893,  in  three  vols.  12 mo.,  James  Thin^ 
PubUsher."  Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,  and  it  is  to- 
be  hoped  that  the  most  complete  existing  edition  of  Burns 
being  now  so  easily  accessible,  a  rapid  sale  may  encourage 
the  new  proprietor  to  issue  a  "  Family  Edition,"  on  the  lines 
indicated.  The  large  edition  and  the  present  should  amply 
meet  the  wishes  of  those  who  dread  bowdlerising — a  dread  I 
really  respect,  for  my  rigour  relents,  and  I  feel  that  much  is 
pardonable  to  the  spirit  of  truth — which  mainly  influences  those 
who  oppose  my  present  agitation  for  a  "  Family  Edition." 

In  conclusion,  I  hope  I  have  somewhat  strengthened  the  in- 
stinctive belief  pervading  all  Scotsmen  worthy  of  the  name,  that 
"  Burns  is  much  misunderstood  ; "  and  that  the  "  Pot  Boiler  " 
printer  and  publisher,  together  with  him  of  the  "Literary  Fry," 
are,  in  their  combined  action,  responsible  for  his  being  misunder- 
stood. I  earnestly  trust  that  the  mischievous  influence  may  be 
in  large  measure,  and  speedily,  neutralised  by  the  counteracting 
co-operation  of  Burns  Clubs,  through  the  initiation  of  the 
"  Index  Expurgatorius,"  to  which  I  have  already  referred  at 
length.  And  I  especially  trust  that  many  will  share  with 
me  a  faith  and  a  hope  that  forgeries,  libels,  and  mischievous 
deceptions,  such  as  the  "  Merry  Muses,"  and  general  patent 
"  blends,"  will  no  longer  be  passively  endured,  but  be  met  with 
indignant  protest,  denunciation,  and  demand  for  proof.  By 
such  action,  we  may  in  the  near  future  see  the  malodorous 
fogs  intervening  between  Burns  and  his  people  becoming  more 
and  more  unsubstantial,  and  passing  away  like  the  spectres  and 
giant  shadows  that  appalled  Faust  on  the  Walpurgis.  To  my 
fellow-believers,  I  say — 

•*  Be  cheerful,  sirs, 
Our  revels  now  are  ended  ;  these,  our  actors, 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air — into  thin  air. " 

JAMES  ADAMS,  M.D. 


Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  been  favoured  with  a 
perusal,  in  proof,  of  Mr.  M 'Naught's  paper  on  the  "  Merry 
Muses,"   written,  fortunately,  in  ignorance  of  Scott  Douglas' 
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previous  and  similarly  independent  investigation.  I  say  for- 
tunately^  because  Mr.  M'Naught  does  not,  like  Scott  Douglas, 
limit  his  reader  to  bald  conclusions,  but  lays  open  his  materials, 
that  others  may  form  their  own  opinions.  The  conclusion  is 
"Not  proven"  with  the  six  or  seven  morceaux  that  Scott  Douglas 
assumes  or  tacitly  acquiesces  in  as  of  Burns'  authorship.  I 
have  elsewhere  termed  Scott  Douglas  a  "literary  sleuth- 
hound,"  because  of  his  unwearied  diligence  and  success  in 
verifying  documents,  dates,  and  names.  But  he  hunts  mamly 
by  sights  and  not  by  scent ;  and  while  reliable  so  far  as  ocular 
proofs  go,  his  inferences  may  not  cover  the  whole  truth — may, 
indeed,  be  false  when  applied  to  the  whole.  I  have  found 
him  infer  to-day  with  settled  conviction  what,  with  a  new  fact, 
he  corrects  on  the  morrow.  Mr.  M'Naught,  with  similar  but 
more  abundant  material  of  his  own  collecting,  deals  with  equal 
diligence  and  good  faith,  but  with  keener  and  finer  insight. 
His  deliverance  on  the  main  charge  is  undoubtedly  "  Not 
Guilty."  Reviewing  these  investigators,  to  whom  may  be 
added  Wordsworth  and  Chambers,  and  using  my  own  side- 
light, I  say,  with  Mr.  M'Naught,  "  Not  Guilty."  If  there  is 
more  proof  let  it  be  forthcoming.  After  Mr.  M 'Naught's 
exhaustive  analysis,  irrespective  of  everything  else  that  has 
been  written  on  the  subject,  no  admirer  of  Burns  need  hence- 
forth shrink  when  the  "  Merry  Muses"  are  named,  but 
promptly  put  the  saddle  on  the  right  horse.  What  in  ignorance 
has  been  accounted  a  stain  may  now  be  cited  as  a  glory. 
Bums'  hand,  if  stained,  was  "  subdued  to  what  it  worked  in, 
like  the  dyer's  hand."  If  any  of  the  soil,  in  which  he  perforce 
worked,  still  clings  to  him,  it  is  like  that  on  the  hands  of  a 
navvy — not  dirt,  but  matter  in  the  right  place. — J.  A. 
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BURNS    CLUBS. 


CUPAR  BURNS  CLUB. 

THE  capital  of  the  "  Kingdom "  of  Fife  has  beei> 
reproached  times  innumerable  for  not  in  some  way 
commemorating  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Scotland's  National  Bard,  and  several  attempts  have  been 
made  to  start  a  Burns  Club  for  the  last  twenty  years,  but  the 
promoters  have  invariably  been  discouraged  through  the  want 
of  co-operation.  There  are  at  present  thirty  or  forty  of  these 
institutions  in  Fife,  although  Cupar  has  only  now  come  to  the 
front.  About  the  middle  of  September,  1893,  Mr.  David 
Walker,  Depute  County  Clerk  of  Fife,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  Berry, 
Secretary  of  the  East  Fife  Unionist  organisation,  convened  a 
meeting  of  about  a  dozen  gentlemen,  who  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  proposed  club  in  the  shape  of  a  Promotion  Committee, 
with  Messrs.  Walker  and  Berry  as  joint  interim  secretaries ; 
and  a  circular  was  prepared  and  issued  amongst  a  number  of 
influential  gentlemen,  with  the  result  that  within  a  month  over 
eighty  applications  for  membership  were  lodged.  This  was 
very  encouraging,  and,  in  fact,  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the 
Promotion  Committee.  The  Committee  next  considered  as  to 
procuring  a  President  for  the  Club,  and  were  very  fortunate  in 
securing  H.  T.  Anstruther,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  St.  Andrews  Burghs. 
Mr.  Anstruther  is  a  most  genial  gentleman,  and  is  thoroughly 
in  touch  with  the  members  of  the  club;  and  under  his  guidance 
the  Club  augurs  well  as  a  great  success.  The  project  was 
brought  to  an  issue  on  Wednesday.  25th  October,  1893,  in  the 
shape  of  a  supper  and  concert,  when  the  Club  was  formally 
inaugurated,  and  officials  appointed.  Mr.  Anstruther  presided, 
and  between  sixty  and  seventy  gentlemen  were  present. 
After  the  formal  business  was  over,  Mr.  Anstruther,  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  while  replying  to  the  toast  of  his  healthy 
said  it  was  with  feelings  of  sincere  gratitude  that  he  thanked 
the  members  of  the  Club  for  the  honour  they  had  conferred 
upon  him  by  selecting  him  their  first  President.  He  was 
indebted  to  them  for  the  opportunity  such  an  office  gave  him 
of  meeting  many  friends,  whom,  perhaps,  he  might  not  otherwise 
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have  met,  and  so  becoming,  in  connection  with  the  Club,  one 
of  themselves.  He  had  no  patience  with  those  who  considered 
themselves  superior  to  their  fellows,  be  it  in  birth,  wealth, 
intellect,  or  station. 

'•  He  was  extremely  desirous  of  losing  no  opportunity  of  mingling 
with  them  as  a  fellow  member  of  the  Club,  and  although  from  various 
causes  his  opportunities  of  meeting  with  them  would  be  limited,  yet  if 
they  put  in  force  the  sentiment  of  the  song—"  Whistle  and  I'll  come  to 
you,"  he  would  guarantee  he  would  respond.  (Laughter  and  app'ause.) 
Now,  as  the  first  President  of  the  Cupar  Burns  Club,  he  was  willing  to 
admit  that  they  might  have  chosen  some  one  whose  literary  experience, 
whose  distinction,  and  whose  knowledge  of  the  life  and  work  of  Burns 
were  far  higher  than  any  to  which  he  himself  could  lay  claim.  But 
they  could  not  have  chosen  any  one  that  was  more  sincere  than  he  was 
in  his  admiration  for  the  genius  of  the  great  National  Bard. 
(Applause.)  .  When  they  reflected  upon  the  immense  and  grievous 
hardships  which  Robert  Burns  had  to  undergo — his  poverty,  and 
<;onstant  manual  toil — it  was  almost  marvellous  that  such  an  endless 
stream  of  sweet  melodious  song  should  have  poured  forth  from  his  leisure 
moments.  (Applause.)  Alluding  to  one  or  two  considerations  which 
might  bear  upon  the  formation  of  a  Burns  Club,  Mr.  Anstruther  said 
that  meetings  for  social  and  intellectual  intercourse  were  very  much  to 
be  encouraged.  He  dared  say  most  of  them  were  aware  that  in  the 
closing  year  of  the  last  century  Burns  formed  in  the  parish  of  Tarbolton 
a  debating  society  ;  and  Mr.  Anstruther  quoted  from  Currie's  "  Life  of 
Burns  "  one  or  two  interesting  remarks  on  the  formation  of  that  Club. 
That  Club  used  to  engage  in  debates  which  were  neither  of  a  political 
nor  a  religious  character.  (Laughter.)  The  subject  of  their  first  debate 
on  11th  Noveml)er,  1780,  was — "Suppose  a  young  man,  brought  up  as  a 
farmer,  but  without  any  fortune,  has  it  in  his  power  to  marry  either  of 
two  women — (laughter) — one  a  girl  of  large  fortune,  but  neither  hand- 
some nor  agreeable  in  conversation,  but  who  can  manage  the  household 
aflfairs  of  a  farm  well  enough;  and  the  other  pretty,  and  everything  that 
was  agreeable  in  conversation  and  behaviour,  but  had  no  fortune— which 
of  them  shou'd  he  choose?"  (Loud  laughter.)  He  did  not  suggest 
that  they  should  try  to  emulate  their  great  predecessor  in  the  subjects  of 
debate.  (Laughter.)  But  he  recominended  that  they  should  follow 
Burns'  example  to  this  extent,  that  they  should  make  their  Club  a  centre 
in  which  there  might  be  some  intellectual  discussion,  be  it  ot"  what  kind 
it  might  He  did  not  think  the  Club  should  be  maintained  merely  for 
purposes  of  carousal,  but  should  really  be  a  means  of  intellectual 
development  and  progress.  (Hear,  hear,  and  applause.)  Let  the 
memberfchip  of  the  (Mub  be  an  incentive  to  the  study  and  appreciation 
of  works  of  other  great  poets  of  our  own  and  past  times.  It  need  not 
be  that  because  they  wore  admirers  and  disciples  of  Burns  that  they 
should  lay  asiile  the  works  of  other  great  poets.  He  believed  that 
the  genius  of  Burns  lay  in  his  power  to  touch  the  emotions  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen.      (.Applause.)      Love   of  our  native   land,   its    beautiful 
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well  as  the  Hero  in  whose  honour  they  were  assembled.  Because  they 
were  lovers  of  Burns,  it  need  not  be  that  they  should  fail  to  appreciate 
the  heroic  strains  of  Milton,  the  stirring  rhyme  of  Walter  Scott,  or  the 
sweet  songs  of  Tennyson.  Nor  could  they  fail  to  appreciate  the 
beautiful  elegiacs  of  Gray.  (Applause.)  Then  there  was  R.  L. 
Stevenson— (applause) — a  poet  who,  more  than  any  other  of  our  own 
time,  possessed  the  style  and  talent  of  the  National  Bard.  There  was 
one  stanza  of  his  composition  which  distinctly  bore  this  out,  and  which 
should  specially  appeal  to  any  company  such  as  theirs  in  the  county 
town  of  Fife,  situated,  as  it  was,  in  the  midst  of  an  important 
agricultural  district.  Stevenson,  in  his  description  of  the  Sabbath 
morn  and  the  ploughman,  said — 

"  He  mair  than  a'  the  lave  o'  men, 
His  week-completit  joys  to  ken  ; 
Half-dressed  he  daunders  out  and  in, 

Perplexed  wi'  leisure  ; 
And  his  rauxed  limbs  he'll  raux  agen 

Wi'  painfu'  pleesure." 

(Loud  applause.)  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Anstruther  said  he  had  quoted 
enough  odds,  ends,  and  tags  of  poetry  that  evening,  and  he  hop  id  that 
the  spirit  of  the  Ploughman  Bard  would  breathe  throughout  their 
proceedings,  for  no  more  sincere  lover  of  his  native  land  and  fellow- 
countrymen  ever  lived  than  Robert  Burns.     (Loud  applause.) 

On  Mr.  Anstruther  shortly  afterwards  retiring,  the  company  rose 
and  sang  with  great  vigour — "Will  ye  no'  come  back  again." 
Acknowledging  the  compliment,  Mr.  Anstruther  gave  the  following 
toast : — "  To  all  that  we  love,  to  all  who  love  us,  far  and  near,  absent 
and  present."     (Loud  applause.) 

An  excellent  programme,  made  up  of  able  toasts  and  songs, 
principally  Burns',  was  thereafter  gone  through.  The  meeting 
was  a  most  successful  one,  and  everyone  seemed  disappointed 
when,  about  the  hour  of  midnight,  the  Chairman  intimated 
that  the  next  song  on  the  programme  was  "  Auld  Lang  Syne." 

The  objects  of  the  Club  are,  briefly,  to  bring  together  those 
interested  in,  and  admirers  of,  the  genius  of  Robert  Burns, 
with  a  view  to  mutual  improvement  both  intellectually  and 
socially.  The  Club  is  to  have  five  monthly  meetings  during 
the  winter,  to  be  devoted  mostly  to  literary  work ;  the  first  of 
these,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  addressed  by  the  Poet's  descendant, 
Robert  Bums  Begg,  Esq.,  Kinross. 

The  Club  are  also  to  have  annually  a  poetic  competition, 
confined  to  natives  of,  or  residents  in,  Fife,  in  connection  with 
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which  two  prizes  will  be  given ;  the  prize  poems  to  be  read  at 
the  Anniversary  meeting,  which  will  be  celebrated  by  the  Club 
on  or  about  25  th  January,  annually. 

The  promoters  have  every  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the 
successful  termination  of  their  labours.  Long  may  the  capital 
of  "  ye  kingdom  "  be  proud  of  her  sons  who  have  the  common 
sense  to  recognise  the  genius  of  the  Ayrshire  Ploughman,  and 
at  least  once  a  year  "  brithers  be"  in  commemorating  the  birth 

of  Robert  Burns. 

DAVID   WALKER,  Secretary, 
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THE    LONDON    BURNS    CLUB. 


THE  movement  begun  in  1858  (see  Annual  Burns 
Chronicle,  vol.  i,  pages  25-26-27)  for  the  Universal 
Celebration  of  the  Burns  Centenary,  arose  out  of  the 
interest  taken  by  the  writer  in  the  erection  of  a  monument 
to  Highland  Mary  (closely  adjoining  the  "  lair "  where  his 
parents  and  grand-parents  are  buried)  in  the  Old  West  Kirk- 
yard,  Greenock,  in  1842,  together  with  his  membership  of  the 
Greenock  Club  in  1844.  The  formation  of  the  London  Burns 
Club  was  due  to  associations  and  friendships  which  originated 
in  Glasgow  during  the  "  Centenary  Week  "  of  1859.  Samuel 
Lover  (well  entitled  to  the  soubriquet^  "The  Burns  of  Ireland  "), 
Peter  Cunningham  (son  of  "Pawkie  Allan"),  Blanchard  Jerrold, 
and  James  Lowe  (editor  of  the  Critic)^  were  amongst  the  guests 
from  London  who  had  been  invited  to  take  part  in  the  great 
National  Demonstration  in  the  City  Hall,  Glasgow,  on  that 
ever-memorable  25th  of  January;  and  these  gentlemen  were 
housed  at  the  Globe  Hotel,  George  Square,  under  the  direct 
personal  superintendence  of  the  writer,  in  his  official  capacity 
of  honorary  secretary.  On  taking  up  his  residence  in  London, 
some  three  years  later,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Re- 
Union  Club  (since  amalgamated  with  the  "  Arundel "),  which 
each  of  the  gentlemen  above  named  had  long  been  connected 
with.  It  thus  fell  out  that  a  London  Burns  Club  was  insti- 
tuted (with  the  cordial  assent,  more  especially,  of  Samuel 
Lover),  and  Halloween,  1868,  was  fixed  as  the  date  of  inau- 
guration. The  genial  author  of  Handy  Andy  was  the  first 
member  enrolled;  following  him,  Peter  Cunningham,  Blanchard 
Jerrold,  James  Lowe,  Charles  Mackay,  George  Cruickshank, 
Macrae  Moir,  Ewing  Ritchie,  Andrew  Halliday,  Alfred  Mellon, 
and  others  belonging  to  "  the  professions,"  which  were  so 
well  represented  at  the  Re-Union  Symposiums  held  at  the 
Old  Bedford  Head,  in  Maiden  Lane,  Covent  Garden.  But, 
alas !  for  human  foresight,  there  was  a  woeful  blank  in  the 
roll  of  members  before  the  "  hallowed  eve "  came  round. 
Samuel  Lover  had  passed  over  to  the  great  majority  behind 
the  veil  in  July  of  that  year :  having  gone  to  his  rest,  followed 
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by  the  sincere  grief  of  hosts  of  friends  and  admirers  on  both 
sides  of  the  Channel  and  the  Atlantic.  Under  the  presidency 
of  the  former  hon.  secretary  of  the  Central  Glasgow  Cen- 
tenary Committee,  the  inauguration  of  the  London  Club  took 
place,  as  arranged,  on  Halloween,  1868.  The  fare  for  the 
evening  repast  included  a  first-class  Edinburgh  haggis — a 
veritable  "  Chieftain  " — specially  ordered  for  the  occasion,  and 
presented  by  James  Ballantine,  the  most  loveable  of  men,  and 
one  of  Scotia's  sweetest  singers;  Findon  baddies  from  P.  S. 
Fraser,  Edina's  noted  exponent  of  "Scottish  wut;"  and  whisky 
galore,  the  gift  of  a  Glasgow  worthy.  Garibaldi  was  the  first 
honorary  member  elected  to  the  L.B.C.;  and  he  acknowledged 
the  "great  honour"  in  glowing  language.  It  may  not  be 
known  that  the  hero  of  Italian  independence  boasted  of 
having  been  "coached"  by  two  of  the  greatest  Scotsmen 
that  ever  lived,  namely,  Wallace  and  Burns :  and  that  a  framed 
engraving  of  Wallace  graced  the  right  of  his  humble  couch, 
while  one  of  Burns  made  a  pendant  on  his  left.  Up  till  i88o, 
the  Anniversary  gatherings  were  provided  for  by  the  writer  at 
his  own  residence.  On  the  25th  January  of  that  year  it 
was  resolved  to  greatly  extend  the  scope  of  the  Club.  Dr. 
Charles  Mackay  was  elected  president,  and  held  that  position 
till  his  health  gave  way,  some  three  years  afterwards.  On  his 
resignation  the  original  president  of  the  Club  resumed  his 
former  position,  and  occupied  the  post  till  some  six  years  ago, 
when  one  of  the  most  efficient  members  of  the  society,  the  late 
Mr.  William  MacCulloch  (of  Pickford  &  Co.),  "  a  Glasgow 
chiel,"  succeeded  him.  Since  then  some  well-known  London 
Scots  have  been  annually  elected  to  the  chair,  strongly  sup- 
ported by  a  council  consisting  of  fifteen  members.  Based  on 
broad  cosmopolitan  lines,  the  L.B.C.  was  not  content,  at  any 
of  its  literary  symposiums,  to  confine  their  adulation  to  Robin 
alone.  The  great  Scottish  quintette,  "  Wallace,  Bruce,  Burns, 
Watt,  and  Scott,"  all  came  in  for  loving  remembrance,  in 
respect  of  what  each  had  done  for  "Caledonia,  stern  and 
wild,"  and  for  the  world  at  large.  The  oratorical  powers  of 
Dr.  Charles  Mackay,  Dr.  Leary,  D.C.L. ;  Macrae  Moir, 
Blanchard  Jerrold,  George  Cruickshank,  Ewing  Ritchie,  and 
many  others  often  waxed  "grandly  eloquent"  on  the  varied 
achievements  of  the  men  who  have  not  only  "  made  Scot- 
land," but   left   deathless   inheritances  of  glory  to  mankind. 
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Up  to  within  two  years  of  his  death  Cruickshank  was  wont 
to  charm  the  company  assembled  (on  each  25th  of  January) 
by  his  admirably  acted  rendering  of  "  We  are  na'  fou,  we're  nae 
that  fou,"  and  the  comic  ballad  of  "  BiUie  Taylor" — the  latter 
being  "illustrated"  with  a  sprightly  jig.  There  are  now 
nearly  as  many  members  of  the  L.B.C.  hailing  from  other 
nationalities  than  the  one  immediately  north  of  the  Tweed;  and 
as  the  numbers  on  the  roll  have  gone  on  increasing,  several 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  locale  where  the  various 
meetings  of  the  year  (anniversary,  summer  picnic,  Halloween, 
and  four  full-dress  assemblies)  have  been  held.  At  present 
•the  Portman  Rooms,  and  the  historic  Guildhall  Tavern,  are  in 
request  for  London  purposes  ;  while  some  choice  spot  on  the 
leafy  Thames,  such  as  Medmenham,  Marlowe,  Virginia  Water, 
<5v:c.,  is  laid  under  tribute  for  the  summer  picnic  (per  electric 
launches),  which  generally  takes  place  on  the  Saturday  nearest 
in  date  to  the  anniversary  of  Bannockburn.  The  yearly  sub- 
scription to  the  L.B.C.  is  a  guinea.  Each  member  is  allowed  to 
introduce  two  friends  (ladies  or  gentlemen)  to  the  assembhes 
or  other  gatherings.  No  candidate  can  be  elected  to  the  Club 
unless  vouched  for  by  an  existing  member.  As  the  Club  this 
year  celebrates  its  "  silver  wedding  "  to  the  "  Burns  Cult,"  the 
writer  has  again  accepted  office  as  President. 

COLIN  RAE-BROWN. 
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BURNS   AND    ELPHINSTON 


READERS  of  Burns  are  familiar  with  a  letter  written  at 
eleven  o'clock  on  Monday  evening,  14th  Januar)-,  1788, 
to  Clarinda,  in  the  course  of  which  Sylvander  says : — 
"  Did  I  ever  repeat  to  you  an  epigram  I  made  on  a  Mr. 
Elphinston,  who  has  given  a  translation  of  Martial,  a  famous 
Latin  poet?  The  poetry  of  Elphinston  can  only  equal  his 
prose  notes.  I  was  sitting  in  a  merchant's  shop  of  my 
acquaintance,  waiting  somebody :  he  put  Elphinston  into  my 
hand,  and  asked  my  opinion  of  it.  I  begged  leave  to  write 
it  on  a  blank  leaf,  which  I  did,  as  you  shall  see  on  a  new 

page: 

To  Mr.  Elphinston. 
0  thou  whom  poesy  abhors  ! 
Whom  prose  has  turned  out  of  doors  ! 
Heard'st  thou  yon  groan  ?  proceed  no  further  I 
'Twas  laurel'd  Martial  calling  murther  ! " 

Regarding  this  matter  I  have  the  following  tale  to  tell,  which 
may  prove  of  interest  to  readers  of  the  Chronicle.  On  a 
recent  occasion  I  was  spending  an  evening  at  the  house  of  a 
friend.  The  conversation  happened  to  turn  upon  Burns  and 
his  writings,  when  my  friend  remarked  that  he  would  show  me, 
in  this  connection,  something  that  would  interest  me,  and,^ 
proceeding  to  his  shelves,  he  took  down  a  book  which  he  placed 
before  me  on  the  table.  This,  on  inspection,  turned  out  to  be 
none  other  than  "  The  Epigrams  of  M.  \a.\.  Martial,  in  twelve 
books:  with  a  Comment  by  James  Elphinston;"  and  not  only 
so,  but  it  was  the  identical  copy  handed  to  Burns  for  perusal  and 
criticism  in  the  shop  of  his  acquaintance.  The  quarto,  which 
was  printed  in  London  in  1782,  by  Baker  and  Galabin  (price 
a  guinea,  in  boards),  is  in  good  condition,  and  bears  the 
portrait  of  Martial,  "engraved  from  the  Gem  by  Jas.  Cald- 
wall,"  fronting  the  title  page.  Among  the  list  of  sellers  of  the 
work  is  to  be  noted,  in  passing,  the  name  of  W.  Creech, 
Edinburgh. 

On  the  lower  half  of  page  37  of  the  prefatory  part  of  the 
volume,  and  immediately  following  a  rhymed  address  of  fifty- 
four  hnes  "  To  the  Subscribers "  by  the  translator,  is  written 
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in  the  undoubted  autograph  of  Burns  the  epigram  to  which  he 
draws  Clarinda's  attention,  and  regarding  which  she  replied 
by  letter :  "  Your  lines  of  Elphinston  are  clever  beyond  any- 
thing I  ever  saw  of  the  kind."  This  interesting  relic  of  the 
poet  was  purchased  in  a  second-hand  book  shop  in  Glasgow 
some  forty  years  ago  by  the  father  of  the  present  owner,  and 
the  book  has  never  been  out  of  the  possession  of  the  family 
since.  Through  the  kind  permission  of  my  friend  I  am 
enabled  to  adorn  my  tale  with  a  facsimile  of  the  quatrain 
hitherto  copied  from  the  Clarinda  letter,  which  "  has  now  got 
divided  into  two  halves,  and  these  in  the  hands  of  two  separate 
owners"  (see  Scott  Douglas);  but  here  it  is  for  the  first  time 
given  direct  from  the  book  itself.  In  the  letter,  as  quoted  by 
Scott  Douglas,  a  point  of  exclamation  adorns  the  end  of  each 
line  of  the  epigram,  but  in  this  volume  it  occurs  only  in  the 
second  and  fourth  lines.  Other  small  points  of  difference  may 
be  noted  by  the  curious ;  amongst  others  that  Burns  affixes  an 
"  e  "  to  the  translator's  name.* 

In  a  long  and  influential  "  Table  of  Subscribers,"  embracing 
Dukes  and  Earls  by  the  score,  appear  the  names  of  Samuel 
Johnson,  LL.D. ;  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds;  Walter  Scot  of 
Harden,  Esq. ;  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  Esquire ;  Adam 
Smith,  LL.D. ;  William  Tytler  of  Woodhouselee,  Esquire ; 
and  Allan  Ramsay,  Esq.  Before  the  book  was  issued  no  less 
than  thirty  of  the  subscribers  had  died,  and  their  names  are 
given  under  the  heading — "  The  Subscribers  already  called  to 
Superior  Enjoyment,"  while  the  list  is  fitly  brought  to  a  close 
with  the  following  couplet : — 

*  *  Hail,  Hallow'd  Friends  !  whose  names  shall  nerer  dy  («jc), 
May  ours,  with  yours,  be  register'd  on  high  ! " 

WM.  YOUNG,  R.S.W. 


*  The  lines  are  supposed  to  have  been  penned  in  Creecli's  shop.  Robert" 
( ■liaml>er.s  quotes  them  correctly,  and  so  does  Scott  Doufilas  in  Paterson's  editi(»ii. 
Jioth,  however,  differ  in  punctuation  from  the  illustration,  ))ein;,'  transcribed, 
tloubtless,  from  Cbirinda's  copy.    In  the  Kilmarnock  edition,  Scott  Douglas  has— 

"  O  Thou  whom  Poetry  abhors  I 
Whom  Prose  has  turned  out  of  doors ! 
Heards't  thou  that  groan  V  proceed  no  further  ! 
'Twas  laurell'd  Martial  roaring  murder !" 

Tlie  reader  can  compare  Clarinda's  copy  with  the  illustration,  noting  the  correction 
in  "  Poesy,"  and  the  erased  slips  of  the  pen  in  "  laurell'd." — [Ed.] 
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NOTES  AND   QUERIES. 


[  The  Editor  regrets  that  much  valuable  matter  is  unavoidably  held  over, 
oicing  to  the  great  pressure  on  his  space.'\ 


THE  SEQUEL  TO  THE  EDINBURGH  FORGERIES. 
The  Lord  Justice-Clerk  and  a  jury,  in  the  High  Court  of 
Justiciary,  on  the  27th  June  last,  concluded  the  trial  of 
Alexander  Howland  Smith  ("  Antique  Smith  ")  on  an  indict- 
ment charging  him  with  fabricating  and  disposing  of  historical 
and  literary  MSS.  After  counsel  had  addressed  the  jury,  the 
Lord  Justice-Clerk  summed  up.  If  the  accused,  by  false  and 
fraudulent  representations,  induced  certain  persons  to  give  him 
money  for  documents  which  he  knew  to  be  fabricated 
documents,  then  the  crime  with  which  he  was  charged  was 
completed,  and  nothing  that  happened  afterwards  could  have 
any  effect  upon  the  question  the  jury  had  to  decide — ^whether 
he  was  guilty  or  not  of  the  charges.  The  trial,  his  Lordship 
contmued,  was,  of  course,  a  serious  one  for  the  prisoner ;  but  it 
was  also  serious  for  society.  The  fraud  charged  was 
uncommon,  and  the  persons  it  might  injure  were  generally  the 
particular  class  who  wished  to  collect  old  and  interesting 
documents.  But  unquestionably  the  fraud,  if  fraud  there  was 
committed,  was  in  itself  a  serious  one.  It  was  only  uncommon 
in  the  sense  that  it  was  extremely  rare  for  persons,  having 
sufficient  skill  in  deception  as  almost  to  make  a  livelihood  by 
it,  to  devote  themselves  to  fraud,  and  also  for  this  reason,  that 
if  one  was  to  make  a  livelihood  by  deception,  he  must  keep  at 
it.  In  these  aspects  it  was  a  serious  crime,  but  it  was  also 
an  uncommon  crime;  and  as  the  purpose  of  the  law  was  to 
deter  persons  from  committing  "  like  crimes  in  all  time 
coming,"  there  might  be  a  distinction  drawn  in  respect  of 
punishment  between  a  common  and  an  uncommon  crime.  He 
said  that  with  the  view  of  suggesting  to  the  jury  that  if  they 
felt  bound  to  convict,  and  if,  in  the  exercise  of  their  common- 
sense  as  citizens,  they  saw  that  the  case  was  one  in  which  they 
could  make  any  recommendation  as  regarded  punishment, 
such  recommendation  might  be  made  to  him.     If  they  were 
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to  convict  the  prisoner,  he  thought  it  ought  to  be  marked  that 
the  crime  was  a  serious  one.  It  was  a  serious  crime  ;  there- 
fore, if  there  was  to  be  a  conviction  and  punishment,  and  if  the 
jury  saw  fit,  in  the  exercise  of  their  judgment  to  give  him  any 
aid  in  mitigating  the  punishment,  a  recommendation  to  that 
effect  should  be  made  to  him. 

The  jury,  after  an  absence  of  forty  minutes,  during  which 
the  Court  became  very  crowded,  returned,  and  announced  their 
verdict  as  follows  : — My  Lord,  the  jury  unanimously  find  the 
panel  guilty  of  all  the  charges,  and  by  a  majority  recommend 
the  prisoner  to  mercy,  on  the  ground  that  this  is  an  unusual 
crime,  and  because  of  the  easy  facility  of  disposing  of  the 
spurious  documents  afforded  him. 

Mr.  Dewar  asked  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  charge  had  been  hanging  over  the  prisoner's  head  since 
January. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk,  in  pronouncing  sentence,  said — 
Alexander  Rowland  Smith,  the  crime  of  which  you  have  been 
convicted  is  a  serious  one,  particularly  in  the  view  that  you 
evidently  were  following  the  course  of  concocting  documents  in 
order  practically  to  make  a  livelihood  by  selling  them.  I  am 
giving  all  the  effect  I  can  to  the  recommendation  of  the  jury  in 
abstaining  from  pronouncing  a  sentence  of  penal  servitude,  and 
sentencing  you  to  imprisonment  for  twelve  calendar  months. 


Unpublished  Poems  by  Burns.* — In  the  catalogue  of 
books,  &c.,  sold  by  auction  by  Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson,  & 
Hodge,  on  Thursday,  the  4th  of  December,  1873,  and  three 
following  days,  I  find  the  following  autograph  poems  of  Burns 
mentioned : — 

1365.  Burns  (Robert)  autograph  unpublished  song,  "Nine  will 
please." 

1366.  Burns  (Robert)  holograph  "  Cloaciniad,"  in  a  letter  to 
Robert  Cleghorn,  with  Poet's  autograph  signature  and  seal. 

1367.  Burns  (Robert)  holograph  letter  to  Robert  Cleghorn, 
signed  R.  B.,  containing  "  a  wicked  scrawl,"  entitled  "  Act 
Sederunt  of  the  Session,  a  Scots  Ballad,"  unpublished. 

1368.  Burns  (Robert)  autograph  unpublished  song  entitled 
"  The  Patriarch." 

•  See  Article  on  "  Merry  Muses,"  p.  24.— [Kn.) 
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1369.  Burns  (Robert)  autograph  unpublished  song  entitled 
"  The  Fornicator." 

1370.  Burns  (Robert)  holograph  song,  with  short  autograph 
note,  to  "My  Dear  Cleghorn,"  signed  Robert  Burns, 
Sanquhar,  12th  Deer.,  1792. 

Is  anything  known  of  the  history  of  these  songs,  or  in  whose 
possession  they  have  hitherto  been  ? — Dr.  Crawford  Tait 
Ramage. — (Notes  and  Queries^  4th,  S.  XII.,  p.  470.) 


Burns'  "  Ode  on  the  American  War." — At  the  sale  of 
Bibliothica  Geographica  et  Historica  by  Henry  Stevens,  Messrs. 
Puttick  &  Simpson,  London,  19th  to  29th  Novr.,  1872,  I  had 
purchased  for  me  the  following  item  : — 

515.  Burns  (Robert).  The  original  autograph  manuscript  of 
the  "  Ode  on  the  American  War,"  in  62  lines,  in  3  leaves, 
written  on  one  side  only,  in  good  condition,  bound  in  red 
morocco  cover  by  Pratt  and  lettered  "  The  American  War,  by 
Robert  Burns."     It  begins  : — 

"  No  Spartan  tube,  no  Attic  shell,  &c." 

It  concludes  with  "  Fragment  on  Liberty." 
Purchased  by 

Robert  Clarke, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
(Notes  and  Queries^  5th,  S.  I.,  p.  242^. 


Burns  Documents, — At  a  sale  in  London,  some  years  ago, 
I  picked  up  the  following  correspondence  between  Richard 
Caulfield  and  Dr.  W.  C.  Neligan,  and  as  it  may  interest 
Burns  students,  I  think  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
Chronicle : — 

Royal  Cork  Institution, 
Jan.  6th,  1882. 
My  dear  Doctor — 

You  have  here  enclosed  the  copy  I  made  from  the  MS. 
verses  of  Burns  that  were  in  my  custody  for  some  time  before  they 
were  sold  in  Edinburgh  for  £198.  I  gave  a  review  of  the  entire  in 
Notes  and  Queries,  6th,  S.  IV.,  86. 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

Richard  Caulfield. 
Rev.  Dr.  W.  C.  Nehgan,  LL.D., 
Sunday's  Well,  Cork. 
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Burns  MS.  Poems. — A  gentleman  has  just  left  in  my  custody  a  small 
bundle  of  Poems  and  Letters  of  the  Poet  Burns.  The  handwriting  and 
signature  are  exactly  similar  to  those  given  in  the  folding  sheet  in 
Alan  Cunningham's  edition  of  Burns'  ^^''orks,  8vo,  Bohn,  London, 
1842.  As  this  is  the  only  edition  I  have  at  hand,  my  references  are  to 
it.  The  owner  is  desirous  of  knowing  if  the  following  poems  and  letters 
have  already  appeared  in  print,  and  where  :  — 

"Yestreen  I  had  a  pint  o'  wine,"  p.  430,  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
directed  to  Mr.  Wm.    Stewart,  Factor,  Closeburn  Castle.      The  seal 
seems  to  have  been  torn  off  on  the  parts  of  the  paper  to  which  it 
adhered.     For  postscript,  there  is  an  additional  stanza  for  Mr.  S.     The 
following  is  the  reading  of  the  3rd,  5th,  and  6th  lines  of  verse  iii. : — 
"  Ilk  little  twinkler  hide  thy  ray 
When  I'm  to  meet  my  Anna  ; 
Come  night,  come  kind  concealing  night, 
Sun,  moon,  or  stars  that  saw  na  !" 
After  the  song  on  the  back  of  the  sheet  is, — 

**A  New  Song— From  an  Old  Story."* 

Tune — **  Wat  ye  wha  I  met  yestreen." 
**  The  night  it  was  a  haly  night. 

The  day  had  been  a  haly  day, 
+  The  winnocks  gleam'd  wi'  candle  light 
When  Girzie  hameward  took  her  way  : 
A  ploughman  lad,  ill  may  he  thrive. 

And  never  haly  meeting  see, 
W^i'  godly  Girzie  met  belyve 

Amang  the  Craigie  hills  sae  hie,"  &c. 
A  new  song  called — 

"  My  Bony  Wee  Bit  Spoonikie." 
To  the  tune — **  There  was  a  wee  Wifikie." 
'*  My  bony  wee  bit  spoonikie, 
Thou  soother  o'  my  care, 
When  fillin  out  my  drapakie 
O'  Toddie  made  sae  Rare  ; 
I'll  wi'  a  wee  bit  tunikie 
Gie  a'  the  praise  I  can, 
To  canty  raakin'  spoonikie 
0'  mony  a  glunshin  man. 
(Cfun-its) — 
Sing  hey  my  l>ony  spoonikie. 
And  hey  my  flowiu'  glass  ; 
Wi'  you  I'll  mind  my  trusty  friend. 
And  eke  my  bonie  lass." 
(This  poem  contains  eight  more  verses). 

*  "  Godly  Girzie."— [Kd.] 
t   '*  Kilmarnock  "  is  written  al)ove  "  The  Wimutcks,"  as  if  another  reading. 
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The  following  is  on  a  sheet  of  long  letter-paper,  directed  to  Mr. 
Willm.  Stewart,  Closeburn  Castle : — 

"  In  honest  Bacon's  ingle-neuk, 
Here  maun  I  sit  and  think, 
Sick  o'  the  warld  and  warld's  fock, 
And  sick,  d— d  sick  o'  drink  ! 

I  see,  I  see  there  is  nae  help, 

But  still  down  I  maun  sink  ; 
Till  some  day,  laigh  enough  I  yelp  ; 

Wae  worth  that  cursed  drink. 

Yestreen,  alas  !  I  was  sae  fu', 

I  could  but  yisk  and  wink ; 
And  now,  this  day,  sair,  sair  I  rue 

The  weary,  weary  drink. 

Satan,  I  fear  thy  sooty  claws, 

I  hate  thy  brunstane  stink, 
And  ay  I  curse  the  luckless  cause, 

The  wicked  soup  o'  drink. 

In  vain  I  would  forget  my  woes 

In  idle  rhyming  clink, 
For  past  redemption  d — d  in  Prose, 

I  can  do  nought  but  drink. 

For  you,  my  trusty  well  try'd  friend, 

May  Heaven  still  on  you  blink  ; 
And  may  your  life  flow  to  the  end, 

Sweet  as  a  dry  man's  drink  !  * 

RoBT.  Burns. 

P.S.  In  a  week  I  shall  be  ready  with  two  horses  to  drive  lime,  but 
I  hope  to  see  you  on  Wednesday.     R.B." 

At  the  end  of  '*  Holy  Willie's  Prayer,"  which  is  in  Burns'  hand- 
writing, is  the  following  explanatory  note  in  a  different  hand  : — 
"Holly  (sic J  Willie"  is,  I  believe.  Ruling  Elder  in  Mauchlin,  the 
Rev^-  pastor  of  which  parish  seeks  popularity  by  every  means  he  can. 
Gavin  Hamilton  is  a  writer  in  the  same  town,  a  jolly  good  fellow.  The 
Minisf-  refused  to  baptize  his  child,  alledging  he  drinks  and  plays  too 
much  at  cards.  Hamilton  complains  of  him  to  the  presbytary,  who 
reprove  him  for  his  conduct.  On  "  Holly  Willie's  "  return  that  night 
from  the  presbytary,  he  is  by  R.  Burns  supposed  to  have  put  up  this 
prayer.  Willie  is  an  elderly  Bachelor,  with  strong  pretensions  to 
superior  sanctity,  but  by  his  neighbours  believed  a  great-  Hypocrite." 
This  story  differs  from  Cunningham's  note. 

*  We  would  be  surprised  if  the  originals  prove  these  two  pieces  to  be  by  Burns. — 
[Ei».] 
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I  do  not  see  the  following  in  Cunningham's  Index  : — 

"  There  was  an  old  man  and  he  had  a  bad  wife, 
Sing  fall  de  dal,  &c. ; 
And  she  was  a  plague  a'  the  days  o'  her  life, 
And  sing,  &o."* 
Here  follow  twenty-seven  stanzas. 
The  following,  in  Burns'  autograph,  are  also  in  the  bunch  : — 

Address.  To  the  Right  Hon^e.  W.  P.,  Esq.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 
Sir.  While  pursy  Burgessess  crowd  your  gates,  sweating  under  the 
weight  of  heavy  addresses,  permit  us,  the  lated — st — 11— rs  in  that  part 
of  G B called  S to  approach  you,  not  with  venial  appro- 
bation but  with  fraternal  condolence,  not  as  what  you  just  now  are,  or 
for  some  time  have  been,  but  as  what  in  all  probability  you  will  shortly 
be.  We  will  have  the  merit  of  countenancing  our  friends  in  the  day  of 
their  calamity,  and  you  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  perusing  at  least  an 
honest  Address,  &c. 

The  address  which  covers  the  side  of  a  sheet  of  long  paper  is  signed, 
**  John  Barleycorn, — Preses." 

There  is  a  letter  dated  from  EUisland,  Wednesday  Even,  addressed  to 
Mr.  William  Stewart,  Closeburn  Castle— "I  go  for  Ayrshire  to-morrow, 
so  cannot  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you."    It  is  signed  Robt.  Burns. 

In  the  same  lot  was  included  a  leaf  and  a  half  of  an  account 
book  kept  by  William  Burnes  when  at  Mount  Oliphant,  which 
contains  an  entry,  evidently  in  the  boyish  hand  of  the  Poet, 
dated  August  6th,  1773.  The  pagQ  is  the  same  size,  and 
exactly  similar  to  \.hQ  facsimile  in  the  Chronicle  for  1892, 
the  original  of  which  is,  I  believe,  in  the  possession  of  Robert 
Burns  Begg,  of  Kinross.  The  lot  also  included  a  letter  from 
Colonel  Wm.  Nicol  Burns,  of  date  T4th  December,  1853, 
enclosing  jQt,  to  Sarah  Parker  (the  "  Irish  Girl")  on  account 
of  her  bad  health;  and  another,  of  date  24th  July,  1857,  to  a 
Mrs.  Douglas,  Bullerholes,  by  Kilwinning,  Ayrshire. 

[David  Sneddon.] 
In    Notes    and    Queries    6th,    S.    IV.,    86,    I    find    the 
review  referred  to  above,  which  is  almost  identical  with  the 
MS.  now  submitted.      At  page   135  (6th,  S.  IV.)   I  note  the 
following  reply,  signed  "J.  G.": — 

"  The  MSS.  noted  by  *  R.C  seem  to  be  having  a  restless  time  of  it. 
On  April  16th,  1881,  they  were  oflFered  for  sale  by  auction  in  Edin- 
burgh, by  P.  Chapman  &  Son,  as  the  property  of  an  Irish  gentleman  ; 
on  July  4th  they  again  turned  up  at  the  sale  room  of  Puttick  &  Simpson ; 
in  both  catalogues  they  were  described  in  the  same  way,  and  quota- 
tions made  from  the  songs  ;  and  now  we  have  fuller  extracts,  with  an 
incjuiry  whether  they  have  appeared  in  any  edition  of  Burns." — [Ed.] 
*  This  smacks  of  the  "Walker"  balIad.-lED.] 
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Madamoiselle  Burns  of   Edinburgh. — A  correspondent 
sends  me  the  following  information  anent  this  "unfortunate:" — 
"In  Vol.  v.,  page  294,  of  Paterson's  Edition,  you  will  find  Scott 
Douglas's  account  of  the  sale  of  Miss  Burns'  bones.     Her  epitaph  by 
^\'illiam  Nicol  has  not  been  pubHshed,  and  is  as  follows: — 
*  Beneath  this  grassy  turf  hes  cold, 
That  once  bewitching  dame,  &c.,  &c.' 
Xicol's    eflFusion    belongs  to  the  order  which    is  more    *  witty   than 
delicate,'  and  therefore  cannot  be  quoted  in  full." 

[David  Sneddon.] 


2D  Vol.,  Edinr.,  Bibliog.  Society.  Octr.,  1892. 
LIST  OF  DOCUMENTARY  RELICS  OF 
ROBT.    BURNS,    EXHIBITED    BY    WM.    BROWN. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  tradesmens'  and  shopkeepers'  accounts; 
those  not  personal  to  the  Poet  or  members  of  his  family  being 
for  plenishing  supplied  and  work  done  in  connection  with  his 
entry  to  the  farm  of  EUisland  : — 

1 .  Acct.  to  James  Kirkwood  for  36  India  paper  proof  impressions  of 
Burns' head,  11th  April,  1787.  Endorsed  by  Burns,  "  Kirkwood's 
Acct." 

2.  Acct.  to  Alexander  Auld,  saddler,  Mauchline,  June,  1788.  Eudorsed 
by  Burns,   •*  Alexi'-  Auld,  Saddler." 

:).  Acct.   to  Daniel  M'Kenzie  for  carts,  &c.,  May  and  June,   1788. 

Endorsed  by  Burns,    "  D.  M'Kenzie." 
4.  Printed  conditions  Closeburn  Lime  Vrorks.     Endorsed  by  Burns,. 

"  Closeburn  Articles." 
-').  Acct.  to  William  Stewart  for  Lime,  1788-9.     Endorsed  by  Burns,. 

"  Closeburn." 
G.  Acct.  to  John  Wilson,  Joiner.  Endorsed  by  Burns,   "John  Wilson." 

7.  Acct.  to  James  Jarden  and  John  Currie  and  Co.,  1st  Nov'-  1788,  for  a 
plough,  graith  for  horses,  &c.  Endorsed  by  Burns,  "James  Jarden." 

8.  Measure  of  Crop  ground  in  EUisland,  G*^*^  NovJ"-  1788.  Attested  by 
Rob*-  Barr. 

9.  Account  to  Crombie  and  Gavin  for  stones  from  Locarbridge  Quarry, 
from  lO^h  Augt-  to  28"'  Nov.,  1788.  Endorsed  by  Burns,  "Crombie 
and  Gavin," 

10.  "The  measurement  of  the  House  on  the  estate  of  Elisland,  being 
an  account  for  building  (£16  5s)  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Hugh  Woodburn,  James  Ballantyne,  24^^  March,  1789."  Endorsed 
by  Burns,   "  Mason's  Acct.  and  discharge." 

11.  Account  to  John  Black  for  laths  for  plaster.  Endorsed  by  Burns, 
"Laths." 

12.  Account  to  Thos.  Russell.     Endorsed  by  Burns,  "  Lath  Nails." 
1:].  Account  to  Matthew  Morrison  for  furniture,  including  "  a  bed  and 

shelf,  £1  10s  6d,"  March,  1789. 
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14.  Receipt  by  Matthew  Morison  for  £2  to  account,  "  by  the  hands  of 
Mr.  James  Armour,"  dated  18t»>  March,  1789.  Endorsed  by  Burns, 
"  M.  Morison  receipt." 

15.  Account  to  Peter  Hill,  Bookseller,  for  Books,  February  to 
November,  1789.     Endorsed  by  Burns,   "  P.  Hill." 

16.  Account  to  John  and  William  M'Gown,  Drapers,  Dumfries,  18^^ 
September,  1789. 

17.  Account  to  Nichol  Rae  for  making  clothes  for  the  Poet's  boys, 
William,  Robert,  and  Francis,  and  also  clothes  presumably  for 
Burns  himself,  January  and  April,  1795. 

(Nos.  1  and  15  given  in  Fac-Simile.) 
No.  1.     Mr.  R.  Burns; 

To  James  Kirkwood. 
1  l^i"  Ap'- 
1787.  To  36  India  paper  quarto 

for  proof  impressions  of  sh. 

your  head,  3*^-      9 

To  backing  paper  for  do.  and 

printing  36  proofs,  Id  ...         ...         3 

12 

J.  Kirkwood  will  settle  with  Mr.  Creech  for  the  above,  when  he  gets 
his  three  copies  of  the  Poems. 

[In  same  hand  as  account,  presumably  Kirk  wood's.] 
No.  15.     Mr.  Robert  Burns. 

To  Peter  Hill, 
1789.  Edinb. 

Feby.  7.  -To  Scott's  Dictionary  Bd. , 

July     1. — Letters  on  the  Religion  Essent.  to  Man, 
,,     24. — Peregrine  Pickle,  4  Vols.  Bd. , 
Count  Fathom,  2  Vols.  Bd., 
Launcelot  Greaves,  Bd.,  and 
Sept.  16.  -The  Universal  Bible.,  2  Vols.     1 
large  folio,  W.  Plates,  Bd.  in  one  / 
Octr.    8.— The  World  Unmasked,  2  Vols.  Bd., 
Nov.  17. — Religion  Essential,  &c. ,  Bd. , 
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LATiON   Album  of  the  University  of  Gl.vsgow. 

1802. 

Robertus    Burns,    Filius    natu    maximus  quondam   Roberti, 

Poetoe  celeberrimi  apud  Machline  in  comitatu  de  Ayr." 
N.B. — His  name  occurs  in  the  following  Class  Lists  : — 
r8o2 — Logic  (Professor  George  Jardine,  M.A.) 
1803 — Moral  Philosophy  (Professor  James  Mylne,  M.A.) 
[W.  Innes  Addison, 

Matriculation  Office, 
Glasgow  University.] 
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The  original  manuscript  of  Burns'  satire,  "  Holy  Willie's 
Prayer,"  which  is  perhaps  not  generally  known,  is  the  property 
of  the  Corporation  of  Sunderland.  The  manuscript  is  in  the 
Municipal  Museum  there. — ^Glasgow  Evenmg  Citizen^  October 
31st,  1893. 

[The  original  MS.  is  in  the  Kilmarnock  Monument  Museum. 
Which  is  which?  Where  also  is  the  copy  referred  to  in 
Mr.  Sneddon's  note  siipj-a  ? — Ed.] 


Death  of  the  Hostess  of  Nanse  Tannock's  Hostelry. — 
Mrs.  Alex.  Marshall  died  at  Mauchline  in  May,  in  her  83rd 
year.  Her  husband  is  79,  and  the  old  couple  have  for  many 
years  occupied  the  house  in  Backcauseway  known  as  Nanse 
Tannock's,  visited  annually  by  tourists  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  many  of  whom  will  hear  with  regret  of  the  old  woman's 
death.  She  remembered,  and  could  relate,  many  interesting 
incidents  of  Burns'  Bonnie  Jean. 

[Robert  Kempt.] 

A  Grandson  of  Souter  Johnnie. — Thomas  Davidson,  a 
grandson  of  Souter  Johnnie,  died  at  Top  farm,  parish  of  Loch- 
winnoch,  in  the  month  of  September.  He  was  79  years  of  age, 
a  native  of  Kirkoswald,  and  a  shoemaker  to  trade.  During 
his  long  and  industrious  life  he  accumulated  a  considerable 
fortune.     He  was  a  bachelor. 

[Robert  Kempt.] 


The  committee  who  have  in  hand  the  erection  of  a  statue 
of  Burns  in  the  burgh  of  Irvine  have  adopted  one  of  two 
models  prepared  for  their  choice  by  Mr.  Pittendrigh  Macgillivray, 
sculptor.  West  Campbell  Street,  Glasgow.  The  model  selected 
represents  the  poet  in  contemplative  mood,  standing  on  a  peak, 
with  his  right  foot  raised  and  resting  on  a  boulder,  and  his 
plaid  flung  over  his  knee.  It  is  intended  that  the  statue, 
which  is  to  be  in  bronze,  shall  be  nine  feet  in  height,  and  stand 
on  a  pedestal,  twelve  feet  in  height,  built  of  Aberdeen  granite. 
Mr.  Macgillivray  is  a  native  of  Aberdeenshire.  His  father 
worked  in  the  studio  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Brodie,  R.S.A., 
Edinburgh,  and  it  was  there  tttat  he,  too,  as  a  boy,  first  turned 
his  thoughts  towards  the  sculptor's  art. 
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New  Portraits  of  Burns. — A  new  portrait  of  Burns  was, 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  published  by  the  British  and  Colonial 
Fine  Art  Association,  Glasgow.  It  is  a  reproduction  of  the 
water-colour  portrait  by  Mr.  James  B.  Alexander,  the  artist, 
whose  picture,  "  The  Maid  of  the  Mist,"  attracted  much 
favourable  notice  at  the  Glasgow  Exhibition  of  1888.  Mr. 
Alexander  selected  as  his  model  Alexander  Nasmyth's  well- 
known  painting  of  the  poet,  and  in  regard  to  the  details  of  the 
bard's  costume  every  care  has  been  taken  to  secure  historical 
accuracy.  Mr.  Alexander  S.  Mackay,  artist,  Edinburgh,  has 
also  now  on  view,  at  the  Kilmarnock  Fine  Art  Exhibition,  an 
original  and  powerful  painting  of  the  Bard,  founded  on  Nasmyth 
and  the  Reid  miniature.  A  new  etching,  after  Nasmyth,  is 
presently  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Aikman,  artist,  Edinburgh. 


A  Working  Man's  Burnsiana. — Some  years  ago — in  1882 
if  we  mistake  not — the  newspapers  gave  publicity  to  an  account 
of  a  wonderful  if  not  unique  collection  of  Burnsiana,  formed 
by  a  working  man,  James  Gould,  of  Edinburgh.  It  would 
appear  that  at  the  time  of  the  Burns'  Centenary  Celebration,  in 
1859,  the  idea  occurred  to  him  of  preserving  every  advertise- 
ment, programme,  list  of  toasts,  and  newspaper  report  con- 
nected with  that  Demonstration.  Made  aware  of  Mr.  Gould's 
literary  tastes  and  patriotic  ardour,  editors  and  sub-editors  in 
Edinburgh  kindly  allowed  him  the  privilege  of  examining  the 
metropolitan,  foreign,  and  provincial  journals  as  they  daily 
received  them,  and  to  appropriate  therefrom  with  his  scissors 
what  he  wanted.  This  was  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Gould's 
labours.  But  he  was  not  long  moderate  in  his  desires;  he 
became  positively  ambitious,  determining,  with  the  zeal  of  an 
enthusiast,  to  collect  all  about  the  Centenary  celebrations  which 
had  found  its  way  into  print  in  every  colony  or  corner  of  the 
world.  With  indomitable  energy  he  has  penetrated  into  every 
British  settlement  —  into  the  most  obscure  locality  in  the 
Canadian  wilds — into  the  remotest  locations  in  the  American 
States — into  parts  of  India  and  Africa  known  to  geographers 
only,  and  from  each  he  has  brought  forth  reports  of  enthu- 
siastic demonstrations  in  honour  of  the  Caledonian  Bard.  Mr. 
Gould  does  not  stop  even  here.  During  these  last  twenty- 
three  years  he  has  been  gathering  poems  by  notable  poets  and 
verse-writers   in  honour  of  Burns.     These  include  poems  by 
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the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton  (latterly  Lady  Stirling  Maxwell),  Henry 
Scott  Riddell,  Robert  Nicol,  Alexander  Smart,  and  a  host  of 
others.  But  we  have  yet  to  mention  what  gives  to  the 
collection  its  chief  value,  and  renders  it  altogether  unique. 
By  some  extraordinary  process,  which  it  is  difficult  to  compre- 
hend, Mr.  Gould  has  succeeded  not  only  in  procuring  the 
signatures  of  the  whole  of  the  descendants  and  relatives  of 
the  poet  living  at  the  time  of  the  Centenary  celebration, 
but  also  of  all  who  presided  at  the  various  dinners  and 
banquets  held  throughout  the  country  on  the  memorable  25th 
January,   1859. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  has  become  of  this 
collection  of  Burnsiana.  [Robert  Kempt.] 

[Part  of  the  above  is,  we  believe,  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Craibe  Angus. — Ed.]. 


Burns  and  Hogg  as  Freemasons.— The  members  of  Lodge 
Canongate  Kilwinning  (No.  2)  met  this  year  in  their  historic 
lodge-room,  St.  John's  Chapel,  Edinburgh,,  to  commemorate 
the  anniversary  of  the  birth-days  of  Robert  Burns  and  James 
Hogg  (both  poets  having  been  born  on  the  25th  January),  who 
were  members  and  successive  Poets-Laureate  of  the  Lodge. 
I'he  lodge-room  was  decorated  with  evergreens  in  honour  of 
the  occasion,  and  a  bust  of  Burns,  crowned  with  laurel,  occu- 
pied a  prominent  position.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  the 
R.W.M.,  Brother  George  Crawford.  After  a  review  by  the 
chairman  of  the  incidents  connected  with  Burns'  visit  to  the 
Lodge,  Brother  Wallace  Bruce  proposed  the  memories  of 
Burns  and  Hogg.  He  vindicated  the  right  of  Lodge  Canon- 
gate  Kilwinning  to  claim  Burns  as  its  Poet  Laureate,  not  only 
by  tradition,  but  by  the  fact  that  those  associated  with  him  as 
members  of  the  Lodge  were  men  of  eminence  and  honour, 
bnd  quoted  from  the  minutes  of  the  Lodge  to  show  that  when 
Hogg  was  appointed  Poet  Laureate  it  was  mentioned  that 
the  office  had  been  in  abeyance  since  Burns'  death.  Li  the 
course  of  the  evening  Mr.  William  Lindsay,  on  behalf  of 
Brother  Colonel  Joseph  Laing,  of  Scotia  Lodge,  New  York — 
who  described  himself  as  a  "  barefooted  Canongate  laddie" — 
presented  the  I>odge  with  an  engraving  of  Nasmyth's  portrait 
of  Burns.  [Robert  Kempt.] 


We  have  received  the  following  from  Mr.  Tutin  : — 

Mr.  Editor,  Sir, — I  have  lately  had  lent  to  me  a  copy  of  the  1794 
(Edinburgh)  edition  of  Burns'  "  Poems  "  in  which  is  inserted,  in  MS., 
near  the  end  of  the  book,  two  poems,  one  entitled  *'  The  Dagger  "  (a 
copy  of  which  I  enclose);  the  other  is  Burns'  "A  Man's  a  Man  for 
a'  that,"  minus  the  first  stanza,  with  the  text  somewhat  diflferent  to  all 
the  published  versions  I  have  seen  ;  and  on  the  whole  I  prefer  it  to  the 
usual  version.  This  last  poem  was  not  published  till  1800,  I  think. 
The  paper  on  which  the  two  pieces  are  written  appears  to  be  about 
contemporary  with  the  paper  of  the  1794  edition  of  Burns'  Poems  ;  and 
it  would  seem  that  Burns'  poem  has  been  copied  from  some  MS.  of  it 
which  was  floating  about  between  1795  (?)  and  1800.  The  gentleman 
who  lent  me  the  book  surmises  that  both  poems  are  by  Burns.  I  can't 
find  a  trace  of  Burns  in  "  The  Dagger  ;  but,  of  course,  I  can't  say  it  is 
not  by  him.  The  handwriting  in  the  volume  is  certainly  not  that  of 
Burns.     I  give  the  opening  stanza  of  "  The  Dagger  "  as  a  specimen: — 

THE  DAGGER. 
By  Ane  o'  the  Swine. 
When  a'  the  people,  thick  and  thrang, 

Disclose  their  minds  sae  fully  ; 
Permit  me  here  to  sing  a  sang 

0'  Paddy  an'  his  gully. 
For  Paddy's  e'en  a  dainty  chiel. 

Glib  gabbit  and  auld  farren,  , 

An'  can  brush  up  a  tale  as  weel 
As  ony  lord  or  baron. 

I  trow  this  day. 

J.    R.    TUTIN. 

[We  agree  with  Mr.  Tutin  in  his  opinion  of  "The  Dagger."  **A 
Man's  a  Man  "  was  published  by  Currie  in  1800.  — Ed.] 


An  Unrecorded  Incident  in  the  Life  of  Burns.— In  November, 
1786,  he  started  from  Mossgiel  for  the  Metropolis,  a  journey  of  60 
miles.  He  travelled  by  the  Ayr  Road.  His  fame  had  gone  before  him. 
Farmers  and  cottars  came  forth  to  see  the  new  poet  of  Scotland.  He 
rested  over  night  with  Mr.  Archibald  Prentice,  the  tenant  of  Covington 
Mains,  near  the  foot  of  Tinto.  Mr.  Prentice  had  discovered  the  genius 
of  the  Ayrshire  bard,  and  sent  on  to  him  a  pressing  invitation,  and  had 
also  asked  the  neighbours  to  meet  him.  The  author  is  justly  proud  of 
his  descent  from  this  stalwart  farmer.  He  subscribed  for  20  copies  of 
the  second  edition  of  Burns'  works — more  than  any  other  among  the 
nobility,  clergy,  an<i  gentry.  The  Mains  is  seen  from  all  parts  of  the 
parish.  It  was  arranged  that  upon  the  Poet's  arrival  a  white  sheet 
attached  to  a  pitch-fork  was  to  be  displayed  upon  the  top  of  a  corn 
stack  in  the  barn  yard.  Burns  arrived  about  five  o'clock,  the  signal 
was  hoisted,  and  the  farmers  came  trooping  down  to  the  cosy  parlour 
of  the  ]Mains,  and  sat  down  to  a  generous  feast,  followed  by  story,  song. 


and  recitation.  It  is  stated  that  on  this  occasion  he  made  the  address 
to  a  haggis — "Great  chieftain  o'  the  puddin'  race."  On  the  following 
morning  he  breakfasted  with  a  large  party  at  the  next  farmhouse, 
tenanted  by  James  Stodart,  brother  to  the  Stodarts,  the  famous  piano- 
forte makers  of  London  and  New  York.  I  have  heard  his  son,  a  James 
Stodart  also,  say,  when  nearly  eighty,  that  he  remembered  passing  the 
Mains  that  morning  with  other  companions  on  his  way  to  school.  The 
pony  was  waiting  at  the  door  for  the  owner  to  start  on  his  journey. 
The  stalwart  "  Bauldy  "  came  out  and  ordered  him  and  the  other  boys 
to  stop  and  hand  the  stirrup  for  the  man  that  was  to  mount,  adding, 
"You'll  boast  of  it  till  your  dying  day."  The  boys  said,  "We'll  be 
late,  and  we're  fear'd  for  the  maister."  "  Stop,  and  haud  the  stirrup  ; 
I'll  settle  wi'  the  maister."  They  took  courage,  as  well  they  might,  for 
Prentice  was  six  feet  three,  and  the  dominie  but  an  ordinary  mortal. 
That  very  Stodart,  almost  an  octogenarian  at  the  time  he  spoke  to  me, 
said — "I  think  I'm  prouder  of  that  forenoon  frae  the  schule,  than  a' 
the  days  I  was  at  it."— [From  George  Square.,  Glasgow,  by  Rev.  ]\Ir. 
Somerville,  who  is  the  great-grandson  of  Mr.  Prentice,  who  entertained 
Burns.] 


"  The  Cottage  Collection  "  of  Relics  of  Robert  Burns, 
Sold  at  the  Cottage  Birth-place,  near  Alloway  Kirk,  Ayr- 
shire, as  per  advertisement  in  the  Ayr  Advertiser,  28th 
September,  1843. 

This  National  and  unique  collection  has,  since  the  above  sale,  been  in 
the  family  of  the  present  owner,  who  is  now  willing  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions for  their  sale,  with  a  view  to  their  being  lodged  in  some  public 
building,  and  thereby  secured  from  all  risk  of  dispersion,  or  lost  by  fire. 
' '  The  Cottage  Collection  "  is  intact  as  when  purchased,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Box -Bed  on  which  the  Poet  was  born,  and  which  fell 
to  pieces  when  taken  out  of  its  "  neuk,"  and  includes  five  volumes  of 
Visitors'  Books,  containing  about  forty-three  thousand  names, 
amongst  which  may  be  found  the  autographs  of  twenty-eight  relatives 
or  descendants  of  the  Poet,  who  have  visited  the  cottage,  in  all,  thirty- 
eight  times  (the  Poet's  eldest  son  Robert,  eight  times). 

In  the  Books  and  on  the  Tables,  &c.,  are  scores  of  the  well-known 
marks  of  enthusiastic  Freemasons,  who,  as  visitors,  and  to  give  all 
possible  Masonic  honour  to  Burns,  carved  these  memorials  of  their 
presence. 

A  series  of  sixteen  articles  on  "The  Cottage  Collection"  has  appeared 
in  the  Kilmarnock  Standard,  10th  June  to  7th  October,  1893,  from 
which  may  be  gained  a  history  of  the  Relics  and  Visitors.  Anyone 
desiring  any  information  on  this  subject  will  be  supplied  with  a  list  of 
the  Relics,  a  schedule  of  the  certificate,  and  evidences  of  identity, 
copies  of  the  Masons'  marks,  &c.,  on  application  to  Geo.  Esdaile,  The 
•Old  Rectory,  Platt-in-Rusholme,  Manchester. 
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REVIEWS. 


(AH  hool-<   f)if ended  for   revieio  must  he  forwarded  to   the  Editor  not 
later  than  1st  November.) 


A   FRENCH   VIEW   OF   BURNS. 

MAUGUSTE  ANGELLIER,  of  the  Faculty  of  Letters  at  Lille, 
,  translated  Robert  Burns'  Poems  into  French,  and  the  work 
was  brought  out  in  two  volumes  by  Messrs.  Hatchett  &  Co.,  in 
March,  189:^.  As  a  piece  of  biography  the  work  is  entitled  to  great 
praise,  but  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  M  .  Angellier's  translations  of 
some  of  the  poems  and  songs,  when  re-translated  into  English,  are 
amusing.     Take  the  first  verse  and  chorus  of  "  Willie  brew'd  a  peck  o 

maut":  — 

Willie  brew'd  a  peck  o'  maut, 

And  Rob  and  Allan  cam'  to  pree  ; 

Three  blither  hearts  that  lee-lang  nicht 

Ye  wad  na  find  in  Christendie. 

We  are  na  fou,  we're  nae  that  fou, 

But  just  a  drappie  in  our  e'e  ; 

The  cock  may  craw,  the  day  may  daw. 

And  ay  we'll  taste  the  barley  bree. 

As  ^L  Angellier  translates  it  for  the  Parisians  it  reads  thus — 

O,  Willie  has  brewed  a  peck  of  malt, 

And  Rob  and  Allan  came  to  sample  it  ; 

During  all  that  night  three  hearts  more  joyous, 

You  would  not  have  found  them  in  Christianity. 

We  were  not  very  drunk,  we  were  not  very  drunk, 

We  had  just  a  little  drop  in  the  eye ; 

The  cock  can  sing,  the  day  show  itself, 

Still  we  taste  the  liquor  of  barley. 

For  Burns'  beautiful  lines — 

Had  we  never  loved  so  kindly, 

Had  we  never  loved  so  blindly, 

Never  met,  or  never  parted. 

We  had  ne'er  l)een  broken  hearted. 

M.  Angellier  gives  us — 

Si  nous  n'avions  jamais  aimu  si  passioncment, 

Si  nous  n'avions  jamais  aimc  si  aveuglement, 

Si  nous  ne  nous  6tions  jamais  vus  ou  jamais  quittcs. 

Nous  n'aurions  jamais  eu  nos  ca'urs  brises. 

This  is  nothing  like  the  original,  and  only  shows  the  difficulty,  or  rather 

the  imi)08sibility,  of  translating  the  poetry  of  Burns. 
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As  regards  the  Life  itself,  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the 
French  "writer  has  brought  to  his  task  a  conscientious  earnestness, 
combined  with  great  love  of  his  subject.  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  that  M.  Angellier's  biography  is  probably  the  best  yet 
published  in  any  language,  which  is  paying  not  a  very  flattering 
compliment  to  the  many  previous  biographers  of  the  poet.  Anyhow, 
the  subjoined  quotations  will  be  read  with  interest  as  showing  how 
warmly  the  French  litterateur  appreciates  the  National  Bard  of 
.Scotland : — 

**  The  style  of  Burns  is  admirable;  it  is  perfect.  By  the  clearness 
and  solidity  of  his  construction,  the  exact  proportion  between  expres- 
sion and  thought,  his  contempt  of  ornamentation,  the  sober  tone  of  his 
words,  the  simple  vigour,  strength,  and  compactness  of  his  phrases, 
he  ranks,  perhaps,  as  the  most  classic  writer  in  English  literature. 
This  place  he  also  occupies  by  reason  of  his  moderate  language,  which 
never  aims  too  high  nor  too  deep,  which  is  always  concrete,  and  which, 
as  in  the  ancients,  clothes  even  elevated  ideas  in  a  solid  and  terrestrial 
form.  He  comes  much  nearer  the  Greek  models  than  the  pseudo- 
classics  of  the  eighteenth   century Alone   amongst 

modern  poets  Burns  loved  Nature  after  the  fashion  of  the  ancients. 
To  find  his  like  we  should  have  to  go  back  beyond  the  Latins,  as  far 
even  as  the  Greeks.  They  alone  loved  Nature  with  that  simplicity  and 
naivete  that  we  find  in  the  illustrious  Scotsman.  They  lived  in  it, 
for  even  the  inhabitants  of  the  small  provincial  town3  were  not  with- 
drawn from  its  contemplation,  and  they  alone  have  depicted  it  as 
always  subordinate  to  man  and  his  works.  And  if  we  should  bo 
asked  to  choose  from  amongst  Greek  writers  him  who  most  resembles 
Burns  it  would  not  be  the  too  didactic  Hesiod  nor  the  precise 
Theocritus.  The  latter  is  a  consummate  artist  who  expresses  more 
than  he  feels,  but  his  almost  epic  verse  renders  his  most  familiar  scenes 
slow  and  heavy,  and  the  poem  by  which  Burns  might  most  be  com- 
pared to  him  would  be  '  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,'  by  the  very 
reason  of  its  solemn  style.  That  which  comes  nearest  rendering  the 
true  sentiments  of  Nature  as  found  in  Burns  are  the  marvellous  verses 
of  Aristophanes.  There  we  find  the  countryman  speaking  for  himself, 
loving  the  earth  unphilosophically,  simplj'  for  the  benefit  he  derives 
from  it,  and  the  labour  it  asks  of  him.  There  is  the  same  iimve, 
limited  style,  the  same  acquaintance  with  details,  the  same  local 
patriotism,  the  same  somewhat  brutish  realism,  while  the  lyric  and 
rapid  rhythm,  the  soberness  and  brevity  of  the  form,  render  the 
resemblance  perfect." 

[M.  Angellier's  defence  of  Burns  at  the^asco  of  the  Sorbonne  of  Paris, 
in  February  last,  will  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  our  readers.  M. 
Himly's  references  to  Burns  as  a  "literary  curiosity,"  "a  ca/6 
chantant  writer,"  &c.,  &c. ;  and  M.  Beljame's  elegant  translation  of 
"Jean  Anderson,  mo7i  hon  ami,^'  are  really  so  very  good  in  their  way, 
that  we  regret  that  want  of  space  forbids  more  extended  reference  to 
them.] 
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PAISLEY     BURNS     CLUBS,     1805-1893, 

BY   ROBERT   BROWN,  F.S.A.,   SCOT.: 

(ALEXANDER  GARDNER,  PAISLEY). 

^^HE  natives  of  Seestu  (a  quaint  and  endearing  title  by  which 
I  the  Paisley  folk  love  to  designate  their  native  town)  are 
justly  proud  of  the  place  to  which  they  belong,  because  she  has 
betrayed  no  halting  step  in  the  march  of  progress,  and  sent  forth 
not  a  few  notable  men  who  have  done  her  honour.  She  is 
fortunate  in  finding  so  able  and  indefatigable  an  exponent  and 
recorder  as  the  genial  author  of  "Paisley  Burns  Clubs."  In 
other  volumes  Mr.  Brown  has  taken  pleasure  in  preserving  the 
history  of  his  native  town  in  its  educational,  religious,  and  literary 
aspects,  and  we  doubt  not  it  is  because  of  her  marked  eminence  in 
these  separate  spheres  that  he  has  such  a  copious  tale  to  unfold  regard- 
ing her  prompt  and  sympathetic  activity  in  all  movements  connected 
with  the  memory  of  the  Ploughman  Bard.  In  his  preface  the  author 
states  the  nature  of  the  task  he  has  set  before  himself,  and  does  not 
conceal  that  it  is  part  of  his  design  to  place  his  native  town  in  the 
honourable  position  of  being  the  first  to  methodically  and  formally 
institute  an  Association  for  the  perpetuation  of  Burns'  memory.  He 
devotes  his  first  chapter  to  a  brief  biography  of  the  Poet,  with  special 
reference  to  the  interest  excited  in  Paisley  by  the  Edinburgh  edition 
of  his  works,  for  ninety  copies  of  which  sixty-three  of  the  townsmen 
subscribed  their  names  in  1787.  It  is  interesting  to  con  this  list, 
including  professional  men,  merchants,  tradesmen,  and,  at  least,  one 
weaver  poet — Alexander  Wilson — all  desirous  to  see  the  new  book. 
Among  the  names  are  likewise  John  Wilson,  father  of  Christopher 
North,  and  the  kindly  Alexander  Pattiaon,  who  took  12  copies  himself, 
and  afterwards  won  Burns'  gratitude  by  doing  much  to  promote  the 
sale  of  the  work.  Here  also  is  traced  the  Poet's  direct  and  indirect 
connection  with  Paisley,  evidence  being  cited  to  show  that  he  once 
visited  the  town.  On  that  occasion  he  was  espied  on  the  street  from 
the  window  of  a  house  by  one  of  the  leading  medical  men,  who 
recognised  the  Poet  from  descriptions  he  had  read  and  portraits  he 
had  seen,  and  enthusiastically  claimed  his  acquaintance.  The  result 
was  a  merry  meeting  with  a  select  circle  of  his  Paisley  admirers,  in 
which  Burns  shone  as  was  his  wont.  The  house  in  which  this  took 
place  was  afterwards  occupied  for  some  years  by  our  Author,  who 
delights  to  linger  over  so  interesting  an  association.  But,  as  he  reminds 
us,  Burns  had  a  still  tenderer  reason  for  remembering  the  bustling 
Renfrewshire  town,  because  of  the  brief  l>ut  timely  shelter  it  afforded 
his  "  Bonny  Jean"  at  the  darkest  crisis  of  their  lives.  Andrew  I'urdie, 
the  relative  in  whose  house  she  resided  for  two  months  in  178G,  must 
have  been  no  ordinary  man  ;  and  as  Mr.  Brown  points  out,  he  has 
earned  lasting  honour  by  the  compassion  with  which  he  opened  his 
door  at  so  trying  a  time  to  the  forlorn  and  distraught  girl.  He  is 
likewise  at  no  little  pains  to  establish   the  probability  that  Burns, 
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according  to  tradition,  carved  his  name,  when  18  years  of  age,  on 
Queen  Mary's  Yew  Tree,  situated  about  two  miles  from  Paisley. 
Having  thus  brought  the  Ayrshire  Poet  into  touch  with  his  own 
locality,  Mr.  Brown  proceeds  to  allude  to  the  edition  of  his  poems 
which  was  published  in  Paislej"  in  1801  by  Eobert  Smith,  who  was 
likewise  known  by  the  soubriquet  "Peastrae."  A  facsimile  of  the 
title-page  of  this  book  and  a  vignette  portrait  of  the  Bard  are  given, 
which  will  interest  those  who  are  fond  of  scarce  editions. 

Our  chronicler  next  proceeds  to  detail  the  inception  and  foundation 
of  the  "Paisley  Burns  Anniversary  Society,"  as  it  was  styled,  the  first 
meeting  of  which  took  place  on  January  29th  of  that  year.  The 
leading  spirit  of  this  movement  was  Robert  Tannahill,  whom  Mr.  Brown 
appropriately  styles  "  Paisley's  Premier  Poet,"  and  who  acted  as 
secretary  on  the  inaugural  occasion.  The  minute-book,  which  Mr. 
Brown  closely  follows  from  year  to  year,  is  still  preserved,  and  in  this 
place  a,  facsimile  is  given  of  the  eloquent  preamble  which  sets  forth  the 
aims  that  animated  the  members,  together  with  Tannahill's  "  Ode  on 
the  Birth  of  Burns,"  composed  for  the  occasion,  and  a  list  of  the 
working  committee,  all  in  the  exact  and  legible  handwriting  of  the 
pensive  author  of  "  The  Flower  o'  Dunblane."  Besides  being  animated 
by  Tannahill's  leadership,  the  society  contained  no  fewer  than  four 
acknowledged  votaries  of  the  Muses  —three  poets  and  one  musical 
composer.  The  latter,  R.  A.  Smith,  is  perhaps  the  most  widely-known 
for  the  prominent  ability  with  which  he  laboured  for  his  favourite  art 
at  a  comparatively  early  stage  in  the  musical  culture  of  Scotland.  On 
the  occasion  referred  to,  at  which  seventy  gentlemen  were  present,  the 
chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  William  M'Laren,  who  delivered  a  fervid 
rhapsody  in  honour  of  Burns.  To  this  friend  of  his,  Tannahill  after- 
wards, in  1807,  dedicated  his  only  book  of  collected  poems  and  songs. 
Mr.  Brown  gives  full  biographic  details  regarding  the  separate  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  bringing  together  an  abundant  body  of 
facts  which  possess  not  merely  a  local  interest,  but  which  have  a  wider 
scope  as  illustrating  the  nature  of  the  impulses  set  free  by  the 
dissemination  of  Burns'  works.  Among  the  many  names  associated 
with  this  early  Club,  we  may  note  that  of  James  Struthers,  the  author 
of  "The  Poor  Man's  Sabbath,"  who  contributed  an  ode  in  1808  ;  and 
James  Scadlock,  the  weaver  poet,  in  the  following  year,  when  an  ode 
was  also  written  by  Tannahill,  and  set  to  music  in  recitative  and  song 
by  R.  A.  Smith,  and  performed  by  him  along  with  two  musical  friends. 
In  1810,  we  find  that  Tannahill  writes  the  laudatory  ode,  a  task  which 
he  had  essayed  again  and  again,  but  which  on  this  occasion  he  was  with 
ditficulty  persuaded  to  undertake.  His  lines,  which  were  afterwards 
published  in  the  Scots  Magazine,  proved  to  be  the  last  he  penned  on 
this  subject.  In  the  May  following  the  untimely  and  tragic  death 
of  the  gentle  but  unfortunate  poet  took  place.  Consequently,  the 
meeting  of  the  Club  in  the  ensuing  year  suffered  much  from  the  gloom 
cast  over  it  by  the  melancholy  event.  For  some  time  subsequent  to 
this,  the  minutes  are  comparatively  brief ;  but  Mr.  Brown  records  an 
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interesting  episode  which  occurred  at  the  gathering  in  1814,  when 
James  Armour,  brother  to  the  Poet's  "Jean,"  presented  to  the  Ghib 
the  "caup"  which  had  belonged  to  Nance  Tannock,  out  of  which 
*'  Mossgiel "  had  so  frequently  regaled  himself  at  Mauchline.  It 
would  appear  from  our  author's  account  that  the  donor,  probably 
attracted  thither  through  his  relationship  to  Andrew  Purdie,  had 
begun  business  as  a  wright  in  Paisley,  and  become  a  member  of  the 
Burns  Club.  The  bicker  seems  to  have  revived  the  spirit  of  song 
among  them,  Robert  Allan,  the  Kilbarchan  poet,  being  one  of  those 
who  contributed  verses  in  honour  of  the  occasion,  which  were  sung  by 
R.  A.  Smith.  We  are  told  that  when  this  talented  musician  occupied 
the  chair  in  the  year  1816,  instead  of  giving  a  speech,  as  was  the  usual 
custom,  he  chanted  to  his  own  accompaniment,  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancient  bards,  a  metrical  eulogium  on  the  genius  of  Burns  and  the 
charms  of  Caledonia,  From  this  date,  the  Paisley  Club  made  important 
alterations  in  its  rules,  by  which  monthly  meetings  M'ere  established, 
and  the  commemoration  of  their  own  native  poets,  Tannahill  and 
Alexander  Wilson,  was  recognised  as  among  their  proper  functions. 
Hitherto  their  meetings  had  been  held  on  29th  January  each  year, 
which  was  reckoned  the  date  of  the  Poet's  birth  ;  but  in  the  annals  of 
this  Club,  Mr.  Brown  recounts  the  interesting  circumstances  connected 
with  a  correction  made  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Smith,  who  was  then  teaching 
music  in  Ayr.  Being  acquainted  with  the  Registrar  of  the  parish, 
he  obtained  a  certificate  of  the  birth  of  the  Poet  on  25th  January,  1759, 
and  presented  it  to  the  Club,  who  forthwith  adopted  the  25th  as  the 
date  of  their  annual  gatherings,  and  laid  up  the  document  among  their 
cherished  relics. 

Our  author  pursues  the  history  of  the  Paisley  Burns  Club  on  till  its 
thirty-first  meeting,  in  1836,  when  as  an  association  it  was  discontinued. 
Other  Paisley  Clubs,  with  similar  aims,  the  records  of  which  he  h>is 
embodied  in  this  volume  are  :  —The  Espedaire  Club,  the  Literary  and 
Convivial  Association,  the  Thistle  Club,  and  the  youngest  of  the  family, 
the  Gleniffer  Burns  Club,  the  minutes  of  which  he  follows  with 
characteristic  accuracy  and  patience. 

The  chapter  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  Centenary  Celebrations  of 
1859  as  held  in  Paisley,  affords  additional  evidence  of  her  Burns 
susceptibilities.  At  a  time  when  the  enthusiasm  ran  so  high,  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  in  a  town  so  perfervid,  having  as  Chief  Magistrate 
none  other  than  the  historian  whose  work  we  are  considering,  there 
should  be  unwonted  demonstrations.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  at 
that  time  the  immortal  memory  was  pledged  at  no  fewer  than  ten 
different  meetings.  Over  the  most  important  of  these  Mr.  Brown 
himself,  as  Provost,  presided,  and  he  justly  claims  that,  in  proportion 
to  her  population,  his  native  place  was  singularly  alive  to  the  importance 
of  the  event.  After  remaining  inactive  for  nearly  forty  years,  the 
Paisley  Burns  Club  was  resuscitated  under  distinguished  auspices,  and 
received  a  new  impetus  in  1875,  and  since  that  time  has  continued  to 
fiourish. 
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Among  numerous  well-executed  illustrations  with  which  this 
volume  is  embellished,  we  may  mention  the  gallery  of  portraits 
representing  the  past  and  present  members  of  the  Paisley  Club  since  its 
revival,  and  a  facsimile  of  the  portrait  of  the  Paisley  edition  ;  while 
the  reader  will  find  in  the  concluding  section  an  abundant  repertory  of 
melodious  verse,  written  by  many  admirers,  who  have  all  been  inspired 
by  the  transcendant  genius  of  the  Scottish  Bard. 

As  a  whole,  the  work  is  elegant  in  appearance  and  beautifully 
printed,  its  workmanship  being  worthy  of  the  Paisley  press,  while  its 
ample  contents  are  conspicuously  valuable  as  one  of  the  best  contri- 
butions to  our  Burnsiana  that  has  appeared  within  recent  years. 
In  carrying  out  a  work  so  comprehensive,  and  yet  so  minute  in 
details,  Mr.  Brown  has  manifested  at  once  great  industry,  research, 
enthusiasm  for  his  subject,  and  a  praise-worthy  zeal  for  the  honour  of 
the  locality  which  forms  the  setting  of  these  annals.  The  latter  virtue 
he  shares  in  common  with  all  his  townsmen ;  but  there  is  one  individual, 
the  terse  expression  of  whose  partiality  throws  such  a  humorous  light 
on  the  traditional  push  of  Paisley  folk,  that  we  transcribe  it  as  an 
appropriate  conclusion. 

It  is  related  that  one  day  an  English  tourist  was  standing  on  the 
Castle  Rock,  Edinburgh,  with  a  lank,  keen-visaged  Scotchman  for 
interpreter  and  guide.  This  was  William  Aitken,  a  Paisley  man,  who 
kept  a  tavern  at  the  head  of  Leith  Walk,  and  never  lost  an  opportunity 
of  extolling  the  celebrities  of  his  native  town.  "  Now,  my  good 
friend,"  said  the  Southron,  "you  have  talked  quite  enough  on  that 
subject,  pray  forget  Paisley  for  a  moment,  and  let  us  look  at  Edinburgh. " 
**It's  no  that  easy  to  forget  Paisley  when  we  look  at  Embro,"  replied 
the  offended  cicerone.  "Seest'ou?"  and  he  pointed  towards  the 
University  Buildings;  "that's  Embro'  College,  where  they  come  frae 
England  an'  a'  pairts,  to  learn  to  be  doctors  and  Chancellors  and 
Members  o'  Parliament ;  an'  it  has  the  cleverest  men  in  the  three 
Kingdoms  for  its  professors ;  but  far  the  cleverest  o'  them  a'  is  ane 
John  Wilson,  an'  he's  a  Paisley  man.  An'  seest'ou,"  pointing  to  a 
«listant  spire,  "yon's  the  steeple  o'  North  Leith.  It's  the  best  stipend 
in  Scotland,  an'  the  noo  it's  alloo't  to  hae  the  best  preacher  in  Scotland 
for  its  minister.  Ye  may  hae  heard  tell  o'  the  Rev.  James  Buchanan  ; 
but  ye  may  hae  forgotten  that  he's  a  Paisley  man.  An'  seest'ou  that 
kirk  wi'  the  dome  on't  ?  That's  St.  George's,  whaur  a'  the  gentry 
attend  for  the  sake  o'  the  singin',  and  I'se  warrant  ye'll  no  hear  the  like 
o'  the  precentor  in  a'  England.  They  ca'  him  R.  A.  Smith,  an'  /le'-*  a 
Paisley  man.  An'  sc^s+'ou  whaur  a'  the  coaches  ar*^  waitin'  to  stirt? 
That's  the  Register  Office.  Ye  may  say  it's  the  keystone  o'  the 
kingdom,  for  lairds  and  lands  a'  hing  by't.  But  though  its  the  place 
whaur  dukes  an'  lords  keep  their  titles,  an'  the  king  himsel'  keeps  his 
papers,  every  day  when  the  clerks  gae  hame  an'  the  door  is  steekit, 
the  hale  place  is  left  in  charge  o'  an  auld  wife,  an'  she's  a  Paisley 
wiunman !" 
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LIFE  OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 
(Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  :  John  Menzies  &  Co.) 
^^HE  publication  of  this  new  biography,  during  the  year  1893,  has 
I  added  another  honour  to  our  "National  Bard  "  Judging  from 
the  preface,  Mr.  Higgins,  when  he  undertook  the  task  of  compiling 
a  new  sketch  of  the  Poet's  career,  dreaded  *' catching  his  pen  in  the 
tatters  of  a  threadbare  theme,"  but  he  has  nevertheless  produced  a 
fresh  and  most  readable  volume.  The  language  of  the  book  is,  as  the 
author  claims,  simple  and  concise,  and  conveys  a  plain,  interesting, 
and  succinct  account  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  eventful  life  of  Robert 
Burns.  A  leading  feature  in  Mr.  Higgins'  biography  is  that  nowhere 
throughout  the  entire  volume  will  be  found  a  single  sentence  which 
offends  against  good  taste,  or  is  likely  to  wound  the  feelings  of  the 
most  susceptible. 

The  first  eighteen  years  of  the  Poet's  life  are  pourtrayed  in  a  homely, 
sjmpathetic  manner  ;  then  follows  that  momentous  period  of  the  Poet's 
life  (18-25),  when  the  flower  of  poesy,  watered  by  the  tears  of  adversity, 
began  to  expand.  The  Tarbolton,  Kirkoswald,  and  Irvine  episodes, 
are  all  touched  upon,  leading  up  to  the  associations  connected  with 
Mossgiel  and  Mauchline,  which  drew  the  eyes  of  the  world  towards 
him.  In  this  chapter  M'e  think  Mr.  Higgins  appears  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  The  insertion  of  the  Poet's  letters,  and  his  judicious 
criticisms  thereon,  betray  unquestionable  knowledge  and  exhaustive 
inquiry.  Here  are  his  views  on  the  Highland  Mary  episode,  which  we 
give  in  the  writer's  own  words  : — 

**We  are  well  aware  that,  of  late  years,  attempts  are  being  made, 
by  means  of  sinister  surmises,  far-fetched  speculations,  and  what  we 
venture  to  think  utterly  unfair,  because  utterly  vague,  literary  head- 
shakings,  to  represent  this  whole  incident  as  wrapped  in  a  shady 
mystery.  That  surely,  in  any  case,  and  at  this  time  of  day,  is  an 
uncalled  for  and  morally  profitless  effort.  For  aught  we  know  to  the 
contrary,  we  are  content  and  glad  to  accept  the  story  as  here  out- 
lined ;  and  we  see  no  reason  for  giving  up  the  simple  explanation, 
and,  to  say  the  least,  the  charitable  opinion  that  it  was  when  he 
deemed  himself  cast-off  by  Jean  Armour,  and  flouted  and  disowned 
]jy  her  connexions,  that  Burns  turned  away  to  seek  consolation  from 
his  '  Highland  lassie ' — a  warm-hearted,  charming  young  creature  as 
ever  blessed  a  man  with  generous  love.  Here,  in  the  remembrance  of 
all  the  'amorous  madness'  of  his  proud  and  tremendously  impas- 
sioned nature — a  nature  how  different  from  that  of  ordinary  mortals — 
the  voice  of  condemnation  may  well  be  hushed.  That  Burns'  love  for 
Mary  Campbell  was  deep  and  true,  and  that  his  desire  to  make  her 
his  wife  and  take  her  with  him  to  the  Indies  was  faithful  and  sincere, 
cannot  be  gainsaid.  And  so,  rather  than  blaming,  we  would,  in 
consideration  of  all  the  hard,  trying  circumstances,  plead  for  sympathy 
with  our  distracted  bard,  whose  sensitive  and  deeply-vexed  soul  cried 
out  so  loudly,  in  the  desolation  of  his  disappointment,   for  some  other 
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woman's  geutle  heart,  into  which  he  might  pour  the  mighty  pent-up 
tide  of  his  glowing  passion." 

His  first  winter  in  Edinburgh  is  graphically  delineated.  Then 
comes  the  Border,  West  Highland,  and  Devon  Valley  tours,  with  a 
fund  of  interesting  notes.  Interspersed  with  the  biography,  the  writer 
takes  notice  of  many  notable  controversies  which  have  arisen  regarding 
the  third  stanza  of  "  A  Prayer  in  the  Prospect  of  Death."  He  enters 
into  an  able  defence,  in  which  he  says  :  "We  do  not  find  a  presump- 
tuous excuse  for  sin  on  the  ground  of  overmastering  passions  ;  but  we 
do  find  a  sincere  acknowledgment  of  sin,  and  the  calm  statement  of  a 
tremendous  fact  of  the  Poet's  own  great  keen  consciousness.  It  is 
perhaps  uncharitable  to  characterise  such  objections  as  mere  narrow- 
viewed,  sanctimonious  cavilling.  Rather  should  we  remember  that 
Burns  did  not,  in  these  verses,  write  as  a  cold-blooded,  systematic 
theologian,  but  as  a  man  of  bounding  passions. " 

This  exposition  of  the  feeling  which  prompted  Burns  to  pen  those 
memorable  lines  is  of  all  the  more  value,  coming,  as  it  does,  from 
an  ordained  mhiister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  An  elaborate 
appendix  has  been  included,  composed  of  notes  relating  to  the  Poet's 
family,  the  Manual  of  Religious  Belief,  &c.,  &c.  Mr.  Higgins  cannot 
be  credited  with  the  luck  of  a  man  who,  boring  for  water,  strikes  a 
rich  seam  of  coal.  He  is  a  Burns  student  of  undoubted  merit,  and  is 
to  be  heartily  congratulated  on  the  result  of  his  labours. 


THE    ALDINE    EDITION. 
(London  :  George  Bell  &  Sons,  York  Street). 

THIS  edition  of  the  works  of  Robert  Burns  is  a  re-issue  of  the 
well-known  "Aldine"  Burns  of  more  than  half  a  century  ago, 
revised  and  brought  up  to  date,  and  given  to  the  public  in  three 
handy  volumes  at  the  very  moderate  price  of  half-a-crown  each.  The 
editor  selected  was  Mr.  George  A.  Aitken,  a  London  Scotsman,  whose 
forefathers  lived  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Burns  country,  and  whose 
interesting  additions  to  the  correspondence  of  Burns  have  appeared  in 
onr  own  columns.  In  the  execution  of  his  task  Mr.  Aitken  has  proved 
himself  possessed,  in  a  very  large  degree,  of  the  qualities  necessary 
for  a  Burns  editor  at  this  time  of  day.  He  is  careful  and  conscien- 
tious to  a  fault,  and  has  spared  himself  neither  time  nor  trouble  in 
verifying  his  facts,  and  collating  the  texts  in  so  far  as  these  were 
accessible  to  him.  In  a  completed  piece  of  work  it  is  easy  to  pick 
holes,  and  point  out  blemishes  of  the  hypercritical  sort ;  b\it  till  a 
complete  collection  of  the  MSS.  of  Burns  is  got  together  at  one  centre, 
temporarily  or  permanently,  it  is  misdirected  energy  to  point  out  how 
this  or  that  in  any  published  version  might  be  improved  or  amended. 
Diverse  or  new  readings  are  not  necessarily  better  than  those  generally 
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received,  and  it  is  in  the  selection  of  the  very  best  from  among  these 
that  an  editor  has  the  opportunity  of  demonstrating  his  qualifications 
and  capabilities.     It  is  Jiot  by  picking  up  lines,  words,  and  facts,  as  a 
pigeon  picks  up  peas,  that  the  literature  of  Burns  is  to  be  advanced. 
These  must  pass  through  the  alembic  of  a  capable  mind  working  l)y 
itself,  and  in  connection  with  the  sources  of  supply  of  the  raw  material. 
Mr.  Aitken  has  made  a  laudable  attempt  to  incorporate  in  his  work 
certain  pieces  for   whose   rejection   by   former  editors  he    evidently 
considers    there    is    no   sufficient   reason.       He   thus   traverses    very 
dangerous  ground — safely,  it  must  be  confessed,  but  whether  profitably 
or  not  is  quite  a  difierent  question.     The  versions  he  gives  of  "The 
Court  of  Equity,"  the  ''Contraband  Marauder,"  and  the  perhaps  less 
known  "Nature's  Law,"  show  considerable  courage  and  disregard  of 
the  conventional  ;  but  as  Mr.  Aitken  judiciously  guards  himself  against 
the  charge  of  supplying  caviare  to  the  general,  the  Burns  student  is  not 
likely  to  feel  completely  satisfied  with  the  fare  provided  for  him.     We 
fear  the  double  object  Mr.   Aitken  evidently  has  in  view  cannot  be 
accomplished  in  this  way.     Whether  it  is  likely  of  accomplishment  on 
the  lines  of  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Adams  in  our  present  issue  is  matter 
for  consideration.     In  his  memoir,  Mr.  Aitken  departs  also  from  the 
traditions,  more  especially  in  his  treatment  of  Burns'  connection  with 
Highland  Mary.     The  grounds  of  his  judgment  are  contained  in  the 
text  and  footnotes,  to  which  we  refer  our  readers  for  enlightenment. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that,  if  his  premises  are  correct,  Mr.  Aitken  considers 
"  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Burns  first  made  her  acquaintance 
while  he  was  at  Irvine."   The  remainder  of  the  "Life"  is  a  sober  record 
of  well-marshalled  facts,  set  down  in  clear  and  graceful  language,  the 
letters  being  laid  under  contribution  to  give  colour  and  vigour  to  the 
successive  sketches,  and  the  whole  can  easily  be  read  at  a  sitting.     The 
arrangement   of    the   poems    is    chronological.    Chambers    and    Scott 
Douglas  being  carefully  followed,  an<l  the  annotations  brought  up  to 
date.      We   note  in   this  connection  his   remarks   on   "Wee  Johnie's 
Epitaph,"  a  quatrain  which  even  the  most  correct  of  editors  credit  to 
John  Wilson,  the  Kilmarnock  publisher,  for  no  reason  whatever  except 
that  of  baseless  tradition.     "  Mrs.  Begg  said  that  the  real  object  of  the 
epitaph  was  a  certain  cow-feeder  at  Mauchline,  whose  residence  was  on 
the  road  to  Mossgiel,  and  it  is  difficiUt  to  believe  that  the  lines  refer 
bo  Wilson,  the  printer  of  the  volume  in  which  they  first  appeared." 
The     "Epitaph   on   Robert   Muir,"    Burns'    Kilmarnock    friend,    we 
never  before  saw  in  print.     We  are  not  so  sure  that  the  free-spoken 
doggerel  ditty,  "There  was  an  auld  man,"  given  at  page  287,  vol.  III., 
is   the   veritable   production  of    Burns,   though  we  do  not  question 
the  fact  that  an  autograph   version   of    it  may  have    been   sold    at 
Sotheby's  last  year.      In  Notes  and  Queries  of  the  present  issue  we 
have  already   indicated   our  opinion  of    the   piece,    and    the  accom- 
panying one  on   "Drink."     We  commend  the  "  Aldine  Edition"  as 
.one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  in  the  market.      The  volumes  are  of  a 
handy  size  for  occasional   reading,   and  are   strongly   and    elegantly 
bound  in  cloth  boards. 
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THE   WITCH   O'   CESSNOCK. 
(Glasgow :   Samuel  A.  C.  Todd,  Union  Street). 

THIS  modest  volume,  which  the  author  dedicates  to  all  lovers  of 
the  Scottish  Doric,  is,  as  we  are  informed  on  the  title-page,  a 
"Pastoral  Comedy  in  Five  Acts,"  somewhat  after  the  model  of  "The 
Gentle  Shepherd."  The  author  is  Mr.  John  Drennan,  Glasgow,  who 
writes  under  the  nom  de  plume,  Richard  Walliston  Kyle.  The  scene  is 
laid  on  the  lands  of  Dollars,  by  the  banks  of  the  Cessnock,  a  few  miles, 
from  Kilmarnock,  and  the  action  relates  to  the  courtship  and  love 
episodes  of  lowly  rural  life  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  verbal  setting 
is  broad  Scots,  in  the  use  of  which  the  author  evinces  both  knowledge 
an<l  considerable  skill.  But  that  the  epoch  with  which  the  comedy 
deals  is  identical  with  that  in  which  Burns  iirst  achieved  his  success, 
the  volume  could  scarcely  be  said  to  come  within  the  area  of  the  literature 
to  which  the  Chronicle  is  devoted.     On  page  10,  we  read  :  — 

"  Ye  ha'e  na'  heard 
That  we  ha'e  got  an  Ayrshire  Bard — 
A  farmer,  too,  by  Mauchline  side. 
Whose  bonnie  rhymes  a'  sweetly  glide, 
An'  please  our  Embro  folk  sae  weel. 
Up  'mang  tliemsel's  they've  ta'en  the  chiel, 
An'  set  him  in  the  highest  station, 
'Mid  manners,  wealth,  and  education." 

Throughout  the  work  tliere  are  other  references  to  Burns,  from  ^hom 
the  author  evidently  draws  most  of  his  inspiration  as  the  acknowledged 
master  of  the  Doric  lyre.  But  Mr.  Kyle  is  not  a  mere  maker  of  parodies. 
His  verse  shows  much  originality,  and  several  of  his  songs  betoken  the 
possession  of  considerable  lyrical  power.  We  give  two  stanzas  of 
"My  Merran,  0,"  as  a  specimen,  which,  though  they  forcibly  recall 
"  The  Highland  Lassie,  O,"  liav^e  merit  of  their  own  :  — 

"  Your  gentles  a',  they  deem  sae  fair. 
In  silken  gown  an'  gowden  wai-e, 
Are  but  to  me  a  tinsel  show  ; 
Gie  me  my  ain  dear  Merran,  0. 

Chorus. 
Though  me  she  still  keeps  jeerin',  0, 
For  nae  ane  else  I'm  carin',  0  ; 
Wi'  gushin'  heart  unkenned  to  art, 
I'll  sing  mj'  ain  dear  Alerran,  0. 

Were  mine  the  Ha'  an'  woods  aboon. 
Where  Cessnock  waters  row  and  rin  ; 
Wha  wadna'  ken  the  lovin'  glow, 
That  warms  my  heart  for  Merran,  0  ? 

Though  me,  &c." 

The  book  is  nicely  printed,  and  neatly  bound  in  cloth. 
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CONVIVIAL  CALEDONIA. 

Inns    and   Taverns   of    Scotland. 

(London  :   Chapman  &  Hall,  Ld.) 

THIS  book  is  composed  of  a  series  of  articles  of  a  social  nature, 
which  originally  appeared  in  the  Aberdeen  Weekly  Free  Pre-%% 
and  were  highly  appreciated,  both  for  their  unique  style,  and  valuable 
information  concerning  the  ancient  inns  and  taverns  of  Scotland,  which 
are  rapidly  being  swept  away  by  the  progress  of  sanitary  and  municipal 
reform.  Mr.  Kempt  has  collected  a  veritable  fund  of  information 
regarding  the  famous  people  who  frequented  these  hostelries  of  a 
byegone  age,  and  recounts,  in  a  facetious  manner,  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  such  celebrated  habitues  as  Johnson,  Hume,  Ramsay,  Boswell, 
Dickens,  Scott,  Hogg,  and,  last  but  not  least,  Robert  Burns,  to  whom 
he  devotes  Chapter  V.,  although  scattered  throughout  the  volume  are 
many  allusions  to  the  Poet's  connections  with  the  various  "Howfs." 
The  many  brief  anecdotes  with  which  the  volume  teems  must  commend 
it  to  all  students  of  Burns.  The  taverns  of  "  Auld  Reekie  "  in  the  days 
of  Burns  were  frequented  by  the  literati  and  wits  of  the  Capital,  and 
the  author  has  succeeded  in  racily  describing  some  of  those  bacchanalian 
resorts,  which  were  invariably  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  High 
Street.  Carruber's  Close  is  associated  with  both  Allan  Ramsay  and 
Robert  Burns ;  Mr.  Kempt  stating  that  the  earliest  of  Ramsay's  poetical 
efforts,  which  can  now  be  traced,  is  an  epistle,  of  date  1713,  addressed 
"To  the  Most  Happy  Members  of  the  Easy  Club,"  which  met  in  the 
famous  entry.  In  dealing  with  the  "Douglas  Tavern,"  which  was 
located  in  Anchor  Close,  Mr.  Kempt  has  evidently  overlooked  the 
important  fact  that  this  favourite  haunt  of  Burns  was  the  meeting-place 
of  the  "  Crochallan  Fencibles,"  that  famous  social  club  of  which  the 
Poet  was  a  visiting  member.  Here  he  was  quite  at  his  ease,  surrounded 
by  the  merry  individuals  who  had  weathered  the  merciless  chaff  and 
personal  banter  with  which  all  would-be  members  were  assailed  before 
being  enrolled.  If  their  tormentors  failed  to  produce  aby  expressions  of 
anger  from  the  candidates  they  were  voted  jolly  good  fellows  and 
admitted  accordingly. 

To  enter  into  an  elaborate  description  of  the  various  places  in  Ayrshire 
associated  with  the  Poet  would  have  been  quite  impossible  in  the  range 
of  a  book  of  this  kind ;  but  we  must  congratulate  the  author  on  the 
selection  he  has  made.  The  literary  style  of  the  book  is  well  in  keep- 
ing with  the  subject,  and  occasionally  the  reader  is  treated  to  some 
"  imaginative  pictures,"  which  are  pourtrayed  in  a  masterly  manner. 

An  interesting  addendum,  composed  of  "The  Wassail  Bowl;"  First 
Footing;  Handsel  Monday  and  the  Stirrup  Cup;  "Burns  and  Auld 
Killie;"  Bums  and  Neil  Gow  ;  Islay  Parliament  and  Islay  Whisky, 
&c.,  completes  the  volume,  which  is  both  bright  and  original.  Possessed 
of  the  power  of  presenting  details,  without  obscuring  the  main  lines  of 
his  pictures,  Mr.  Kempt  has  succeeded  in  pro<lucing  a  pen-and-ink 
•sketch  book  of  convivial  Scotland  which  is  well  wortli  perusal,  apart 
from  the  Burnsiana  notes  it  contains. 
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A   FURTHER   PORTION   OF   THE   BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF    ROBERT    BURNS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  editions  of  the  writings  of  the  Poet,  and 
of  books  relating  co  his  life  and  works,  or  containing  references  to 
him,  which  do  not  appear  in  the  late  Mr.  James  Gibson's  Bibliography 
(M'Kie,  1881),  or  in  No.  1  or  No.  2  of  the  Burms  Chronicle. 

The  two  chief  sources  from  which  the  following  titles  have  been 
drawn,  are— the  Burns  Collection  and  Poets  corner  of  the  Mitchell 
Library,  Glasgow,  and  the  large  and  valuable  Burns  Library,  formed 
by  Dr.  Alex.  Patterson,  of  Glasgow,  who,  with  much  liberality,  gave 
the  compiler  the  greatest  facilities  for  securing  the  titles  of  many  rare 
editions  not  accessible  elsewhere.  Other  titles  were  obligingly  com- 
municated by  Mr.  David  Mackay  and  Mr.  M'Queen,  of  Kilmarnock  ; 
Mr.  John  Cruickshank,  of  Macduff;  Mr.  John  Murison,  of  London; 
and  Mr.  Charles  Taylor,  of  Glasgow.  To  these  gentlemen  the  compiler 
.beg3  to  return  his  best  thanks. 

These  lists  of  Burns  books,  gradually  accunmlating,  will  in  course  of 
time  furnish  the  materials  for  a  new  Bibliography  of  the  Poet,  which, 
while  not  complete  (for  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  for  such  a  work 
to  reach  absolute  perfection),  will  constitute  a  reasonably  satisfactory 
guide  and  key  to  the  great  and  varied  literature  which  has  grown  up 
around  the  name  of  Burns.  Towards  this  end  the  editor  of  the 
Chronicle  would  appeal  to  all  who  possess  Burns  books  to  send  to 
him  particulars  of  all  such  as  are  not  recorded  in  the  1881  Bibliography, 
or  in  this  or  preceding  numbers  of  the  Burns  Chronicle  ;  and  correc- 
tions of  any  such  titles  as  may  be  observ^ed  to  be  in  error.  To  secure 
accuracy  of  description,  let  a  full  copy  of  the  title-page  be  written, 
divided  in  lines  as  in  the  print,  with  the  punctuation  carefully 
indicated,  and  any  unusual  spelling  copied.  The  date  is  to  be  entere<l 
with  special  care.  If  there  are  more  volumes  than  one,  let  the  date  of 
each  be  noted.  The  size  of  the  leaf  to  be  noted  in  inches,  with  state- 
ment of  number  of  leaves  to  each  sheet,  as  indicated  by  the  signature 
letters  at  foot  of  pages.  It  will  be  useful  also  to  state  the  number  of 
pages  in  each  volume,  distinguishing  those  marked  with  Roman  from 
those  with  ordinary  Arabic  figures — thus,  xvi.  and  108  pp.  Let  a 
separate  sheet  be  taken  for  each  work  described,  and  on  the  back  be 
written  the  name  of  the  sender,  and  place  where  the  book  described 
may  be  seen.  In  the  case  of  "  Burnsiana,"  add  the  character  of  Burns 
references,  unless  these  appear  from  the  wording  of  the  title.  The 
compiler,  while  thus  looking  forward  to  the  desirability  of  a  new 
Burns  Bibliography,  desires  to  express  his  high  appreciation  of  the 
work  compiled  by  Mr.  James  Gibson,  and  issued  in  1881  by  Mr. 
M'Kie.  That  work  reflected  the  greatest  credit  on  its  author,  and  has 
been  of  the  utmost  service  to  students  and  collectors  of  Burns  literature. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  Bibliography  for  this  year  is  unavoidably 
held  over. — Ed. 

PART  L— EDITIONS  OF  THE  WRITINGS  OF  BURNS. 

AN    UNCO  MOURNFU  TALE.       To  which   is  added,    The  Anti- 
quarian.    By  ROBERT  BURNS.     [Fcp.  8vo.] 

Glasgotv  :  Printed  for  and  sold  by  Stewart  &  Meikle.     1796. 
"  The  Twa  Herds,"  and  the  lines,  "  On  the  late  Captain  Grose's  Peregrinations 
thro'  Scotland."      8  pp. 
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POEMS  CHIEFLY  IN  THE  SCOTTISH  DIALECT.  By  ROBERT 
BURNS.  In  Two  Volumes.  A  New  Edition,  which  includes  all 
the  Poems  &  Songs  in  that  printed  at  Ediur.  in  1787  under 
the  Author's  own  inspection ;  also,  his  Life  &  an  Appendix, 
containing  his  other  Select  Pieces.     [12mo  in  sixes.] 

Berwick  upon  Tweed  :  Printed  by  H.  Richardson,  for  J.  White 
&  Co.,  Boston,  United  States,  America.     1801. 

Titles  engraved,  with  vignette  Portrait  of  Burns.  The  first  volume  i.s  undated  - 
the  second,  1801. 

THE  JOLLY  BEGGARS  ;  or  Tatterdemallions :  a  Cantata.  By 
ROBERT  BURNS,     [small  12mo.] 

Edinhurgh:  Oliver  «fe  Co.     1802. 

THE  WORKS  OF  ROBERT  BURNS  ;  with  an  Account  of  his  Life, 

and   a    Criticism    on   his    Writings,  to   which   are   prefixed    some 

Observations   on   the   Character   aiK^    Condition    of    the    Scottish 

Peasantry.     In  Four  Volumes.     A  New  Edition.     [12mo  in  sixes.] 

Belfast :  Printed  by  and  for  Simms  &  M'Intybe.     1808. 

Pi-efixed  to  Vol.  I.,  Portrait  of  Burns,  Nasmyth  pinxt.,  engraved  from  a  Drawing 
of  A.  Skirving  by  J.  Beugo.    Archer  &  Ward's  Edition. 

THE  WORKS  OF  ROBERT  BURNS ;  with  an  Account  of  his  Life, 
and  a  Criticism  on  his  Writings.  To  \vhich  are  prefixed  some 
observations  on  the  character  and  condition  of  the  Scottish  Peasan- 
try.    In  Four  Volumes.     The  Fifth  Edition.     [12nio  in  sixes.] 

Belfast :  Printed  for  Archer  &  Ward,  and  D.  Simms.     1805-6. 
Vol.  I.,  dated  1806.    Vol.  II.,  III.,  IV.,  1805.     Engraved  Portrait. 

SELECT  POEMS,  from  the  Works  of  ROBERT  BURNS;  viz. 
Jolly  Beggars,  Kirk's  Alarm,  Holy  Willie's  Prayer,  and  Epitaph 
on  Holy  Willie.     With  Frontispiece.     [12mo  in  sixes.] 

London  :  Printed  for  J.  Dick.     1809. 
The  Frontispiece  is  Isaac  Cruickshank's  Etching. 

a  HE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  ROBERT  BURNS.  Collated  with 
the  best  Editions:  by  Thomas  Park,  F.S.A.  In  Two  Volumes, 
[rl.  32mo  in  eights.] 

Londen:  Prmted  at  the  Stanhope  Press,  by  Whittingham  and 

R0WL-\ND.      1813. 

Frontispiece  to  Vol.  I.—"  My  Mary's  asleep  by  thy  nmrmnring  stream, 

Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  disturb  not  her  dream." 
FrontLspiece  to  Vol.  II. — "  A  waefu'  wanderer  seeks  thy  tow'r, 
Lord  Gregory  ope  thy  door." 

THE  POETICAL  W^ORKS  OF  THE  LATE  ROBERT  BURNS: 
with  an  Account  of  his  Life.  A  New  Edition.  Containing  many 
excellent  Pieces  of  the  Author's  that  never  made  their  appearance 
in  the  copy-right  Edition.    [TZmo  in  sixes.] 

Edinburgh  :  Printed  for  Thomas  Neilson.     1813. 
Portrait,  R.  Scott,  sc. 

THE  POEMS  OF  ROBERT  BURNS.  To  which  is  prefixed  the 
Author's  Life.  Embellished  with  a  beautiful  Frontispiece  and 
Vignette.     [l2mo  in  sixes.] 

Edinbvrfjh  :  Published  by  Oliver  &  Boyd.     1813. 

The  alK)ve  is  tlie  wi>rding  on  thn  outer  boards  of  a  copy  of  tlie  edition  of  1814, 
iintfd  at  p.  22  of  tlie  Bibliograpliy  (1881).  From  this  it  would  appear  that  there  was 
:iii  Oliver  «t  Boyd  edition  in  1813.  In  the  copy  here  noted,  the  frontispiece  and 
»Migiaved  title  are  <iuite  tlistinct  from  those  i»f  the  1814  edition  recorded  in  tlie  Biblio- 
;:niphy  (the  frontispiece  being  an  engraving  by  Mitchell  from  Clennel  of  the  "Key- 
.xtane  "  ncene  of  Tarn  o'  Shanter,  and  tlie  vignette  in  the  title  a  composition  of  1^'re, 
jiipes,  crook,  etc. 
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